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I—On the Specific and Generic Characters of the Araneiform 
Crustacea . By Harry D. S. Goodsir, M.W.S. 

[With a Plate.] 

AFTER a careful examination, the parts of the Pycnogonidm 
which are found to afford the most decisive characters for the 
proper classification of the species are—the ocular tubercle, the 
palpi, oviferous legs, and tarsi. The first of these organs affords 
very valuable and sure characters, especially in the determination 
of the genera, hut unfortunately has never been properly studied. 
It is therefore the object of the present communication to illus¬ 
trate the characters of this organ. These animals, when examined 
by the naturalist, are generally lying in such a way as to hide this 
organ altogether. To see it properly the animal must be viewed 
in profile. ' ■ , ■ 

In Pycnogonum. and all the other nonpalpate genera, we find 
the ocular tubercle standing at right angles with the segment of 
the thorax from, which it arises, and with one exception {Pimm- 
chilidium ), in a line between the first pair of legs. In Phowichilus 
the tubercle is pointed, but in all the others it is truncated. 

Pycnogonum Balcenarum. 

This Pycnogonum when viewed in profile presents the appear¬ 
ance shown in PL I. fig. 1. The rostrum is flask-shaped, and 
the anterior extremity slightly bulging and rounded. The ocular 
Ann. fy Mag . N. Hist . VoL xiv. B 
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tubercle is situated about the middle of the first thoracic segment 
and is squared or truncated, bearing four small dots or eyes of a 
jet-black colour, which arc situated in the form of a square round 
its superior edge. 

Phoxichilus. 

Phoxichilus has the ocular tubercle situated a little before the 
middle of the first thoracic segment; it is of considerable size, 
erect, and pointed at its extremity. The eyes are four in number, 
and are placed rather above the middle of the tubercle. The 
rostrum is clavate with a slight bulge before the middle; a fine 
line runs along its centre on each side from its base to the tip, 
which is crossed at right angles by another near the extremity 
(PI L fig. 3). 

The last joint of the tarsus is bent and serrate on its inferior 
edge (fig. 5). 

The ovigerous legs of Phoxichilus are seven-jointed; the first, 
third, fourth and sixth are almost all of equal length ; the second 
and fifth are equal (fig. 4). 

Phoxichilidium coccin&um. 

The ocular tubercle of Phoxichilidium is situated on a projec¬ 
tion which extends forwards from the first thoracic segment above 
the rostrum, and which likewise supports the mandibles. The 
ocular tubercle is conoid, truncated, with four eyes surrounding 
it at regular intervals, and which are situated at a little distance 
from the top. The rostrum is large and clavatc, and with, the 
crucial lines as in Phoxichilus (PL L fig. 6). 

The last joint of the tarsus is semilunar, with four spines 
arising from its basal and inferior edge (fig. 8). The oviferous legs 
are five-jointed, the first two and last being almost all of equal 
length, and the third as long as any of the other two conjoined 
(PL L fig. 7). 

In Pailene circularise the ocular tubercle is situated at the pos¬ 
terior edge of the first thoracic segment, and is very slightly raised 
above the surface of the segment. The eyes arc situated round 
its superior edges (PL I. fig. 9). 

The last tarsal joint is slightly curved, hut the edges are par- 
allel; the claw is blunted (fig. 10). 

Pa sit hoe vesiculosa t. 

By Pasithoe we are gradually led from the nonpalpate to the 
palpate genera of the order, and at the same time we find theses 
organs in a maximum state of development. In Pasithoe the ocular 

* Jameson’s Edinb. Phil. Journ, vol. xxxii. p. 137. pi. 3. fig. 2. 
f Ib\ vol. xxxiii. p. 370. pi. 6. fig. 17. 
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tubercle arises from the centre of the first thoracic segment and 
projects forward,, inclining very considerably over the rostrum ; 
its extremity is blunted, and the eyes, which are four in number, 
are placed near the apex. A thin narrow projection arises from 
the anterior edge of the first segment immediately before the tu¬ 
bercle, and is continued beyond the middle of the rostrum. The 
palpi are eight-jointed (PL I. fig. 10). 

Nymphon Johmtoni *. 

The ocular tubercle in Nymphon arises in all the species from 
the posterior edge of the segment. In this species it is bent from 
the middle backwards, at which point the eyes are situated ; the 
apex is pointed. The palpi are four-jointed (fig. 14). The ovi- 
ferous legs are eleven-jointed, including the claw (PL I. fig. 15). 
The two tarsal joints are of equal length (fig. 16). 

Nymphon spinosum f. 

In this species the ocular tubercle projects backwards from the 
base, the superior extremity is rounded, and the eyes are arranged 
round a projecting edge (PL I. fig. 17). 

The first joint of the tarsus is about half the length of the se¬ 
cond (PL I. fig. 18). 

Nymphon pellucidum J. 

The ocular tubercle in this species is rather short, its extre¬ 
mity is obtuse and rounded, and the eyes are situated a little di¬ 
stance from the top (fig. 19). 

Nymphon similis (n. s. mihi). 

The ocular tubercle is depressed and projects backwards (PL L 
fig. 21). It will be observed that this organ, in all the species of 
the genus Nymphon , is situated at the posterior extremity of the 
first thoracic segment, and also that it never projects forwards. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. I. Profile of the rostrum and first thoracic segment of Pycnogomtm 
Ralamarum . 

Fig. 2. Abdominal surface of same parts with the oviferous leg of one side. 
Fig. 3, Profile of PhoxicMlm. 

Fig , 4. Under or abdominal surface of same parts in PhoxkhUus. 

Fig . 5. Tarsus o i Phoxkhilus with portion of last tlbial joint. 

Fig. G. Profile of PhoxkhUidium coachman. 

Fig. 7. Abdominal surface of same parts with the oviferous leg of one side. 

• Jameson’s Edinb. Phil. Journ, vol. xxxii, p. 138. pi 3. fig. 5* Through 
some error, the proper references to the plate in the journal quoted have 
been misplaced.. 

f Jameson's Edinb. Phil Journ. vol. xxxii. p. 139. pi. 3. fig. 3. 

% /L vol xxxii. p. 138. pb 3. fig. 0. ■ 
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Fig. 8. Tarsus of Pkmchilidimn coccineum. 

Fig, 9. Profile of Pallene circularise 
Fig. 10, Tarsus. 

Fig, 11. Profile of Pash hoe vesiculosa. 

Fig, 12. Tarsal and tibial joints of Pastfhoe. 

Fig , 18. Abdominal surface of rostrum and first thoracic segment o i'Pasiihoe. 
Fig . I f. Profile of Nymphon Johnsiorn. 

Fig. 15. Abdominal surface of rostrum and first thoracic segment of Nym- 
pkon JohnstonL 

Fig, 10. Tarsal joints and part of last tibial joint. 

Fig. 17. Profile of Nymphon spmosum , 

Fig. 18. Tarsal joints with portion of last tibial of Nymphon spmosum. 

Fig. 19. Profile* of Nymphon pellucidum. 

Fig. 20. Abdominal surface of first thoracic segment with oviferous leg of 
one side. 

Fig. 21, Profile of Nymphon simUts. 

Fig. 22, Abdominal surface with oviferous leg of one side. 

Fig. 23. Tarsal joints with small portion of tibial joint. 

Fig. 21. Abdominal surface of first thoracic segment with oviferous leg of 
one side in Nymphon minutum . 

Fig. 25, Tarsal joints of Nymphon minutum with small portion of last tibial 
joint. 


IL —On some British species of the germs (Enanthe, By 
John Ball, B.A., M.R.I.A. &c.* 

The paper by Mr. Coleman (Annals, xiii. p. 188) has induced ine 
to endeavour to throw light upon some of the doubtful species of 
(Enanthe , The (E. fluviatilis , Golem., I gathered six years since 
near Cambridge, and also near Ely, but never having found a 
flowering specimen was at a loss how to denominate it. It cer¬ 
tainly has much the appearance of a distinct species, but I do not 
think the characters assigned very satisfactory. I find the fruit 
of the ordinary (E. Phellandrmm to vary from elliptical to ovate, 
assuming quite the form figured in Mr. Coleman's plate \ the 
upper leaf in the figure is also seen in (E. PheUandrmm . 

1 proceed to describe what I believe to be the true (E. pimpi - 
nelloides of Linnaeus and the continental botanists. This appears 
to be rare in Britain, as I have only seen specimens, wanting 
fruit, gathered in a dry meadow upon red marl near Northamp¬ 
ton, Gloucestershire, by Mr. Edwin Lees. I give the description 
in Latin. 

(Enanthe pimpinelloides. —Radix e fibris plurimis Hgnosis fasciculatis 
infeme in napulos parvulos ovoideos incrassatis. Caulis teres, stri- 
atus, sulcatus, farctus, sesqui-tripedalis, alterne ramosus. Folia 
radicalia bipinnata; pinnulis inciso-dentatis trifidisve, omnibus 
acutls, petiolo sesqui-bipollicari basi in vaginam expanso; caulina 
infra pedunculum imum conformia pinnulis angustioribus; se- 

* Read before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Utli April 1844, 
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quentia pedunculos elongatos rigidos amplectentia vagina petiolari 
successive breviori, pinnata pinnulis linearibus tripartitis simpli- 
cibusve, inferioribns valde elongatis; suprema caulis et peduncu- 
lorum linearia elongata. Pinnule foliorum omnium margine carti - 
lagineo minute denticulato in mucronem producto . Umbellse soli- 
tariae, terminates, 6—15-radiatse, convexse; accessorise primarium 
sequantes aut superantes. Involucrum universale nunc nullum, 
nunc 1—6-phyllum; foliis setaceis, inasqualibus, umbella multo 
brevioribus, Umbellulse multiflorse, densse; floribus extends 
ssepe sterilibus longius pedicellatis, internis subsessilibus. Invo- 
lucella polyphylla; foliolis lineari-lanceolatis, acuminatis, insequa- 
libus, pedicellos florigeros exteriores subsequantibus. Petala in- 
sequalia, prsesertim florarum sterilium, lata, obcordata, ad medium 
fissa, alba nervis coloratis : segmenta marginis calycini liberi lato- 
lanceolata, insequalia, duo exteriora longiora. Diachenium. 

An (Enanthe gathered in tlie island of Ischia, which seems to 
be the (E. pimpmelloides of Bertoloni (FI. Ital. iii. 236), differs 
in having the pinnules of all the stem-leaves linear, the sheaths 
longer, and sometimes wants the sterile external florets. The 
diachenium is of nearly equal thickness throughout, crowned with 
the erect persistent calyx, and somewhat longer than the stiff, 
slightly diverging* styles; the very short adpressed pedicels form¬ 
ing a callous ring at the base, I have this form also from near 
Pisa. 

What principally distinguishes this plant is the mucronate 
pinnules of all the leaves; besides which it differs from (E. La - 
chenalii in the fruit and the involucella, and from (E. silaifolia 
and (E. peucedanifolia in many obvious points. (E. Jordani, Ten., 
which I have gathered near Psestum, differs mainly by the very 
crowded umbel, and the longer sheathing petioles. I do not find 
all the leaves biphmate, as Bertoloni describes them, the upper- 
stem leaves being pinnate with very long linear segments, and 
ultimately simple linear elongate; my plant, so far, looking like 
an intermediate variety. 

I have no doubt as to the identity of the Gloucestershire plant 
with the foreign ones above mentioned, and the Toulouse speci¬ 
men referred to by Mr. Babington (Man. Br. Bot. 130) seems 
to agree with my description, so that (E. pimpinelloides must re¬ 
sume its place in the flora of Britain. 

I next come to the (E. peucedanifolia of Smith, Hooker, Ba¬ 
bington, and all British botanists, but not of Pollieh, or the 
principal foreign writers. I agree with Bertoloni in confirming 
the opinion of Bieberstein (FI. Tauro-Caueas. iii. 232), that his 
(E. silaifolia is the (E. peucedanifolia of Smith (Eng. Bot, t. 348), 
I found this plant in a salt-marsh near Portmarnoch, county 
Dublin, Ireland, and have received it from the banks of the 
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Severn at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, where it was gathered by 
Mr. E. Lees. The following description will establish the 
identity:—- 

(Enanthe silaifoUa .— Radix e napulis oblongis clavatis fasciculutis 
in fibriliam dcsinentibus. Cauiis teres, striatus, fistulas us, altcrne 

ramosus, 1—2-pcdalis. Folia radiealia.; camera omnia sub- 

conformia, bipinnata ; foliolis fere sequalibus ; pinnulis aeutis, in- 
tegerrimis, inferiorum lanceolatis, superiorum linearibus; folia 
suprema pinnata. Pctioli inferiores elongati basi vagi nan tes, supe- 
riores omnes breves 1—2-pollicares. Umbellse soiitariiv, 6~ 8*ra- 
diatse, primaria (in speciminibus nostris) subsessilis, accessorise ra- 
morum terminales longiuscule pedanculatse. Involucrum universale 
nullum sen foliolis 1 — 7, setaceis, imibellam sub medium longis, 
Umbellulas multifiorsc, densae, floribus extemis longius pedicellatis, 
ssepe (semper ?) sterilibus ; intends subsessilibus. Involucella e 
foliolis plurimis, latiusculis, albo - margin atis, nommllis basi con- 
natis, umbellula florigera exigua paulo brevior. Margiins calyeini 
liberi segmenta prse corollam magna, lanceolata, tiiu exteriora 
longiora. Petala rninuta, par urn hue qu alia, late ob cor data, ad 
tertiuni fxssa, Styli divergentes. Btylopodium majusculum, coni- 
cum. Diachenium (hand omnino maturum ) exiguum, clavatum 
(ad basin ut videtur baud incrassatum), interne quklquam con¬ 
tractual. 

Comparing the description of Bieberstein, referred to above, 
with those of Koch and Bertoloni, there can be but little doubt 
that this plant is the CE. silaifolia of those writers. The two 
latter authors differ in one respect, Koch describing the fruit as 
cylindrical and basi callo cinctis,” as noticed by Babington; it 
is probable however that the same plant is intended by both these 
distinguished writers. ■ This species, which differs from all its 
allies by the similarity of structure in all the leaves and the 
shorter and uniform leaflets, is further distinguished from the 
true (E» peucedanifolia by its very much smaller petals and fruit, 
and from (E. Lachenalii by the structure of the root. 

By far the most common; species of this group is the CE. Ltt» 
ckenalii of Babington, and apparently the plant of Gindin, Koch, 
DeCahdolle and Bertoloni. I may premise that then,; is some 
difference in the various descriptions of the root, upon which, 
owing to the general neglect of this portion of most plants 
amongst British botanists, my specimens do not allow me to give 
an opinion. The exact' Bertoloni says, “fibris in ferae incrassatis 
in- napulos' cylindraceo-clavatis fibrilla terminatis/* whilst Koch, 
and Babington seem to intend fibres thickened and .tuberous from 
the top, I have specimens of this plant from several parts of 
England, from the coast of Galloway and from near Dunbar in 
Scotland. 1 do not. find the difference which Mr. Babington 
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suspects between the fresh and salt water forms*. The following 
is the description;— 

(EnantkeLachenalii. —Radix... Caulis erectus, striatus, fistulosus sen 
subfarctus, alterne ramosus, 1—S-pedalls. Folia radicalia pinnata, 
pinnis pinnatifidis trifidisve insequalibus, segmentis obverse lanceo- 
latis obtusis venosis, petioli mediocris longitudinis basi vaginante ; 
caulina pinnata longe petiolata pinnis tritidis segmentis linearibus 
acutis valde elongatis; successiva minora, demum simplicia, seg¬ 
mentis semper insequalia. Umbellee solitaries, terminates, 5—15- 
radiatse, longe pedunculate. Inyolucruxn universale 0, sen 1—6- 
phyllum, foliolis linearibus acutis, mnbella multo brevioribus. 
Umbellulse multitier ee, floribus externis sterilibus longius pedicel - 
latis, internis subsessilibus in fructu fastigiatse. Involucella urn- 
bellula brevior e foliolis lanceolatis margine pallentibus nonnullis 
basi connatis. Petala radiantia quam in (E. silaifolia paululum 
majora profuiidius obcordata. Styli diachenio breviores, paruna 
divergentes. Stylopodium majusculum, conieum. Diachenium 
basi non calloso semper angustatum, variat tamen magnitudine 
et forma; interdum majus usque ad summum diiatatum quasi 
obconicum, interdum (prse siccitate ut videtur) minus, sub calyce 
(diviso in segmenta ereeta insequalia) constrictum. 

In foreign specimens from the Bolognese Apennines, the fruit is 
more exactly as described by Koch. The form of the lower leaves 
is very constant in all the forms of this otherwise variable species. 
The variation in the form of the fruit is very singular, but with 
the specimens before me I cannot refuse to believe it. 

A word as to the value of the characters of these species. The 
position and size of the tubers of the root are, I suspect, of doubt¬ 
ful constancy; observation must determine their importance. The 
general disposition and proportions of the leaves are probably 
much to be depended upon here and throughout the whole order. 
The hollowness or solidity of the stem depends, I believe, almost 
wholly on the place of growth, and is of no moment. The invo¬ 
lucre is most variable. The petals vary somewhat in size but 
scarcely in form, those of the outer sterile floret being always 
compared with each other. The form of the fruit seems not so 
constant as might be expected. The presence or absence of the 
incrassatcd summit of the pedicel I have never seen to vary. 

I need scarcely add, that the above descriptions are taken ex-' 
clusively from the British specimens referred to. 

Dublin, March 10, 1844. ; 

* No difference exists between them*:—0. C. Babingfcon, 
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III.— Descriptions of new species of Melania collected during 
the Voyage of H.M,S, Sulphur . Bv Richard Brinsley 
Hinds, Esq. 

1. Melania fumosa. Testa elongata, crassiuscula, laevigata, olivaceo- 
fusca, unicolore, vel junioribus infra suturam strigis longitudina- 
libus rufis ornata; anfractibus paulisper rotundatis, superne late 
subconcave eoarctatis, lineis impressis sparsim et obsolete cinctis; 
spira erosa apud anfractum quartum ; apertura cserulescente. Axis 
truncatus 29 lin. 

Hah, New Ireland; in the streams about Port Carteret. 

2. Melania aspirans. Testa elongate subulata, laevigata, fused, uni¬ 
colore ; anfractibus numerosis, subplanulatis, lineis arcuatis incre¬ 
ment! fere minute pliciformibus, ultimo ad basin striato ; sutura 
lineis impressis comitata; apertura cserulescente ; columella albida. 
Axis 23 lin. 

Hah. Feejee Islands; in the rivers. 

3. Melania Plutonis . Testa pyramidato-subulata, subturrita, laevi¬ 
gata, nitida, aterrima, unicolore *, anfractibus paulisper rotundatis, 
ultimo magno, rotundato; apertura cserulescente. Axis 23 lin. 
Hah, Feejee Islands; in the rivers. 

Very pyramidal in its shape, and the last whorl displays a far 
greater proportion than is usual; otherwise its characters are per¬ 
fectly passive. The apex is erose to the fifth or six whorl. 

4. Melania figure,ta. Testa elongate subulata, laevigata, polita, fulva ; 
anfractibus numerosis subrotundatis, superne strigis rufis longitu- 
dinalibus, infra lineis interruptis transversis seriatim dispositis 
omatis, infra suturam pliciferis, ultimo ad basin striato; apice 
eroso ; apertura caerulescente. Axis 22 lin. 

Hah* New Ireland; in the streams. 

The ornation of this species is eminently distinguishing; other¬ 
wise it is a smooth, elongated, tawny shell, like many others. The 
middle and inferior portions of each whorl are adorned with trans¬ 
verse rufous interrupted lines, disposed in regular series round 
the shell, and present a pretty appearance on its pale yellow 
semitransparent surface. 

5. Melania picta. Testa elongate subulata, fusca; anfractibus nu¬ 
merosis, subplanulatis, plicatis, transversim sulcatis, strigis rufis 
longitudinalihus omatis, infra suturam uniseriatim tuber culatis ; 
apertura cserulescente. Axis 19 lin. 

Hah, New Ireland ; in the streams. 

■ This species closely resembles M. subulata of Sowerby’s‘Genera/ 
not of Lamarck; the figure there given does not represent some 
of the characters dwelt on in the above description, and I am not 
aware that a diagnosis anywhere exists. 
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6. Melania luctuosa. Testa subulata, turrita, fusca ; anfractibus pla- 
nulatis, fere subconcavis, transversim lineis impressis cinctis, stri- 
gis rufis longitudinalibus interrupts ornatis; spira paulisper erosa; 
apertura cserulescente. Axis 13 lin. 

Hah. Feejee Islands; In the rivers. 

So contracted are the whorls here as in some cases to be not 
only flattened but even concave, particularly towards the last 
whorl. 

7. Melania perpinguis. Testa elongata, fusca, strigis rufis longitu¬ 
dinalibus plerumque ornata; anfractibus rotundatis, subturritis, 
lineis transversis impressis exculptis; spira subplicata, apud extre- 
mitatem erosa; apertura eaerulescente, ad peripheriam ustulata. 
Axis 14 lin. 

Hah. Feejee Islands; in the rivers. 

8. Melania occata. Testa ovata, elongata, lutescente; anfractibus 
paucis, rotundatis, exaratis, lyris intermediis angustis acutis; spira 
apud anfractum quartum erosa; apertura cserulescente. Axis 12 lin. 
Hah, River Sacramento, California. 

The rounded whorls are ploughed into numerous furrows, and 
the intervening ridges are comparatively narrow and keel-shaped; 
the lower part of the aperture is somewhat dilated, and slightly 
disposed to elongate in the manner of Io, 

9. Melania nicest a. Testa ovata, elongata, fuliginea, infra epider- 
midem albida; anfractibus rotundatis, supeme angulatis et exca- 
vatis, transversim lineis impressis striatis ; spira apud extremitatem 
erosa ; apertura ustulata, ad basin subtruncata. Axis 15 lin. 
Hah. Feejee Islands; in the rivers. 

The slightly concave area of the whorl beneath the suture, 
which occurs in this species, is shared with a few others. In the 
present, it influences the shape of the aperture, straightens the 
outer lip, provides it with an angle above, and truncates it be¬ 
low. The margins of the aperture have the colour of burnt 
umber. 

10. Melania verrucosa. Testa subulata, subturrita, lutea; anfrac¬ 
tibus octonis pianulatis, longitrorsum obtuse plicatis, lineis tribus 
transversis intersectis, harum intervallis obtusis, quadratis, tuber¬ 
culosis ; apice vix eroso; apertura elongata, lutescente. Axis 10 lin. 
Hah, New Ireland; in the streams. 

11. Melania fulgurans . Testa obeso-subulata, laevigata, polita, lu¬ 
tescente, strigis rufis angulatis fulmen simulantibus conferta; an¬ 
fractibus clecenis subrotundatis ; spira keviter plicafca, exserta, vix 
erosa ; apertura ovali, cserulescente. Axis 13 lin. 

Hah . New Ireland ; In the streams. 

Few species of Melania have the pretensions to beauty of this. 
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The shell is subulate, with the inferior whorls obese, smooth and 
polished ; the whorls about ten in number and slightly rounded ; 
those towards the apex indistinctly plicated; spire exseried and 
scarcely eroded. The base colour is a pale yellow, densely crowded 
with transverse angular dark red markings. 

12. Melania for at a. Testa ovato-elongata, polifca, cornea, tessellata; 
anfractibus panels, subrotundatis, seriebus tribus macular ton ru fa- 
rum quadratarum eleganter ornatis ; serie suprema praeeipuc max¬ 
ima, intermedia minima; anfractu ultimo ad basinpunctato ; spirit 
erosa; apertura cornea. Axis lin. 

Hob. New Ireland; in the streams. 

This also is a pretty species with a pale surface, each, whorl 
being ornamented by three series of transverse reddish spots, of 
'which the superior is the largest and most deeply coloured; the 
two others are punctations of reddish spots, the inferior being in¬ 
termediate in size. Very delicate strise, not easily recognizable, 
traverse the shell transversely, 

13. Melania gaudiosa. Testa ovato-elongata, laevigata, polita, cornea; 
anfractibus octonis subplanulatis, unicoloribus; spira oblique pli- 
cata, ad extremitatem erosa; apertura ovali, cornea. Axis 9 lin. 
Hah. New Ireland ; in the streams. 

Approaches somewhat closely, in general character, the Ame¬ 
rican shell, M. plicifera . 

14. Melania pyramidata. Testa elongate subulata, gracili, nitida, 
cornea; anfractibus decern subplanulatis, transversim distanter 
striatis, superne intra suturam fusco anguste fasciato, ultimo ad 
basin puncticulato; spira versus extremitatem plicata, erosa; aper¬ 
tura ovali. Axis 9 lin. 

Hah. New Ireland; in the streams. 

15* Melania latebrosa. Testa ovata, elongata, sordide fusca; anfrac¬ 
tibus perpaucis, rotundatis, lineis impressis transversis instructis, 
erosis usque ad penultirnum ; apertura parva, ovali, cserulescente. 
Axis 8 lin. 

Hah, New Ireland ; in the streams. 

A small obese shell, with little to distinguish it beyond its few 
rounded whorls furrowed’ transversely with parallel impressed 
lines, and its comparatively small, neat, oval aperture, 

16, Melania pugilis. Testa spinosa, elongate ovata, fulva; anfrac¬ 
tibus circa novem, rotundatis, superne spiniferis, infra suturam 
serie unica mac alarum rufarum, Interne seriebus duabus ininoribiis 
clnctis, ultimo ad basin multiseriato, spinis distantibus, ad peri- 
pheriam quinque, truncatis, linea angulata alligatis; spira subtrim - 
cata ; apertura oblique ovali, subattenuata, albida. Axis 14 lin. 
Hah. New Ireland ; in the streams. . 
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Shell ovate, pale yellow ; whorls ventricose, spiniferous, of an 
uniform colour in the middle, above adorned with a single series 
of red markings, longitudinal or nearly square, below with two 
series of smaller spots placed- on bands slightly paler than the 
neighbouring shell; the last w T horl exhibits at its base several 
series of these articulated bands; the spines are distant and trun¬ 
cated to near their base; about five occupy the circumference of 
a whorl, and an angular line connects each with its neighbours; 
the spire has scarcely lost more than its extreme whorl by ero¬ 
sion $ and the aperture is white, and in a slight degree attenuated 
at its base. 

17. Melania bellicosa . Testa spinosa, ovata, valde truncata, fusca; 
anfractibus tribus rotundatis, transversim striatis, spiniferis, fre¬ 
quenter erosis ; spinis aeuleiformibus, subrectis, ad basin decur- 
rentibus; spira apucl anfractum antepenultimum tmncata; apertura 
elongate ovali, subfusca. Axis 9 lln. 

Hah. Feejee Islands; in the rivers. 

Nearly allied to M. spinulosa , Lamarck, which is found in the 
rivers of Timor. 


IV.— Contributions to British Jungermannian By Thomas 
Taylor, M.D., F.L.S. &c.* 

1. Jungermannia NiMBOSA,T«y/. MSS . Caule laxe csespitoso, erecto, 
subramoso ; foliis laxis subsquarrosis ; lobo inferiori obovato, sub¬ 
acute, patent!, super,iori minori, obovato, erectiusculo, subimbri- 
cato, cauli adpresso, utrisque margine ciliatis, subconnexis. 

On the summit of Brandon mountain, county of Kerry, 1813. 

Steins growing up through tufts of Musci, reddish brown, 2— 
4 inches long; leaves, except at the very base, nearly of the same 
size; the lower lobe patent or detlexed, and so the shoots have a 
squarrose appearance: their texture is of .very minute cells, their 
cilia distant and large; the connexion between the upper and 
lower lobes is very short. 

This was taken for Jung, nemorosa, L., when first brought 
down from Brandon Hill. It differs, however, by the taller size, 
the more deficxed lower ■ lobes of the leaves, the slight joining 
between their lobes, and by the more considerable and more 
distant cilice of their margins. 

From Jung, planifolia , Hook., which accompanied it, the pre¬ 
sent is known by the more squarrose leaves, the stronger ciliation 
of their margins, the more considerable connexion between the 
lobes, and the more concave and less imbricated leaves. The calyx 

* Read before the Botanical Society of -Edinburgh, 9tb May'T844. 
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lias not been seen, nor indeed has the plant been found again by 
the numerous acute observers that have ascended its native 
mountain. 

2. Jungermannia curta, Martins. Caule subcmspitoso, abbreviate, 
adscendente ; foliis inferioribus multo minoribus, subimbricatis, 
apice dentatis; lobo inferior), obovato, planiusculo, superior) mi- 
iiori, acuto, inferiorum subquadrato. 

Scapcmia carta, Nees, Lindenberget Gofctsche, Synopsis Hcpaticarum, 
p. 69 ; Hooker’s Brit. Jung. t. 21. figs. 17, 18 and 19. 

So variable is this species, that in the f Synopsis ’ no less than 
nine varieties are distinguished. This will account, in some de¬ 
gree, for the late period of recognizing this species in Britain. 
In Ireland it occurs in a great variety of situations, on stones on 
mountain sides facing the north * but its most favourite locality is 
in old woods on damp rocks, as at Cromaglown near Killarncy. 
The size is so variable, that some states closely resemble Jim//, 
nemorosa , L., a species, perhaps, the most difficult to understand 
of any of the genus. 

3. Jungermannia Thtjja, Dicks. Caule csespitoso, adscendente, 
subpinnatim ramoso, supra convexo, glabro ; foliis arete imbricatis, 
lobo inferiori patenti, oblongo, recurvo,, integerrimo, inferior') 
ovato, obtusiusculo, margine reflexo; stipulis oblongis, acutis, in- 
tegerrimis, margine refiexis, apice recurvis; perichsetii lateralis, 
emergentis foliis majoribus ciliato-serratis. 

On stones ; side of Lough Finnehy, near Dunkerron, co. of Kerry. 
Tufts wide, olive-green, the older parts purplish brown, shining, 
the shoots acuminated. In plants with perichwtia the branches 
are very short. Mr. Dickson long since found this plant on the 
sides of mountain lakes in Scotland, and very properly judged it 
to be distinct from. Jung . platyphytta , L. He gave, however, no 
diagnosis, whence the two have been confounded by all subse¬ 
quent writers. 

It may be known by its greater size, its shining surface, its 
acuminate shoots, its denser structure, its periehmtia prominent 
beyond the cauline leaves, its perichsefcial leaves larger, wider, 
more divergent, and always ciliato-serrate, its divisions less regu¬ 
larly pinnate, the closer imbrication of the leaves, and the more 
patent position of their inferior lobes. 

4. Jungermannia rivuuaris, Nees, Caule csespitoso, subpinnatim 
ramoso, adscendente; foliis approximates, patentibus, lobo supe¬ 
rior i ovato-rotundato, piano, inferiori minuto, ovato, obtuse, utro- 
que integerrimo : stipulis minutis obovatis integerrimis. 

On stones in streams at Dunkerron, co. of Kerry. 

Tufts wide, loose, dark green, the younger shoots of a lively 
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green. Stems 1—2 inches long, irregularly branched, scarcely 
pinnate, branches short, patent. Leaves oblongo-iotundate, some¬ 
times a little narrower at the top, quite entire; their structure 
densely and minutely cellular. The lower lobe is more minute 
in proportion to the upper than in any of the congeners: the sti¬ 
pules are scarcely wider than the stems. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Gottscke, who sent me specimens 
from Iiercynia, I have been enabled to identify this species, which 
I had long considered something more than a variety of Jung . 
platyphylla , L. The fructification I have not seen. 

5. Jungermannia Bxllenii, Tayl. MSS. Caule csespitoso, erecto, 
apice incurvo, subramoso; foliis imbricatis, semiverticalibus, 
erecto-patentibus, secundis, obovatis, dentatis, margine utroque 
recurvo, basi decurrentibus ; calycibus ex angusta elongata basi 
oblongis, compressis, ore truncatis, crenatis, segmentis dentatis. 
Lichenastrum, no. 6, Dillenii Muscologia, p. 483. t. 69. f. 6. A, B, C. 

On sandy banks of streams in woods, at Gortagaree and Black- 
water, co. of Kerry. 

Tufts wide, dark green. Stems about an inch high, sparingly 
branched, curved at the top. Leaves convex towards the anterior 
margin. 

Dillenius distinguished the present from Jung, asplenioides , L .; 
they have been confounded by all succeeding writers. This spe¬ 
cies may be recognized by the obovate leaves, which have no ap¬ 
pearance of being truncate at their tops; by their being more 
crowded, nearly vertical, dentate throughout; by both their mar¬ 
gins being recurved, and hence appearing convex in front; by 
their less patent position, by the greater length of their decurrent 
bases, very essentially by their smaller cellules; and by the mouth 
of the calyx having large erenulations, which are themselves den¬ 
ticulate. Besides, the tufts are of a darker green, and the shoots 
more slender, 

6. J ungermannia Aquilegia , TbyA MSS. Caule csespitoso, prostrato, 
subpinnato ; ramis complanatis ; foliis imbricatis, erectiusculis, 
convexis, integerrimis, lobo snperiori obovato-rotundato margine 
recurvo; inferiori minori subquadrato ex tumida involuta basi apice 
adpresso ; perichsetialibus oblongis transversalibus deflexis ; caly¬ 
cibus elongate obconicis truncatis integerrimis. 

Jung, complanata , /3 minor , Hook. Brit. Jung. t. 81. f. 17. 

On rocks over which water continually trickles. 

Patches wide, shallow, brownish olive. Stems 1—4 inches 
long, irregularly pinnate; the branches nearly at right angles to 
the stem. Leaves from a narrow base, flatly cup-shaped; their 
lower lobe swelling out at its involution, while their angulate tops 
lie closely adpressed to the inside'of the upper lobe.' ■ 
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Tliis species differs from Jung, complanata , L., by the smaller 
and more convex leaves, their olive-brown colour, their lesser lobe 
not sharply reflected, upon the upper but having a tumid base, 
by the dellexed perickctial leaves, by the perigonia occurring 
usually at the termination of the shoot and not on proper short 
lateral branches, and by the ungulate portion of the lower lobes 
of the leaves being shorter. This species prefers very wet; surfaces 
of mural rocks, while Jung . complanata, L., is partial, to trees. 


V.— Descriptions of some Chalcidites of North America , col¬ 
lected by George Bamston, Esq. By Francis Walker, Esq., 
B.L.S/ 

The two hemispheres of the earth are said to be represented in 
their climate and productions by the higher mountains, whose 
tops are compared to the poles, and the plains whence they arise 
to the equatorial line. The vegetation and animals on one side 
of a mountain range are often very different from those of the 
other side, while on its summit they are alike. Thus also in 
proportion as we are more remote from the poles and nearer to 
the tropics, we find creatures more numerous and more various, 
due allowance being made for the soil, elevation, size and form of 
the land. In entomology, the land within the Arctic circle 
comprises one insect region, and of the territories surrounding it 
have been formed three regions, that of North America, that of 
Europe, and that of Siberia. The .insects here described were 
taken at Martin's Palls, Albany River, Hudson's Bay*, which is 
contained in the North American region. I am indebted to 
G. Bamston, Esq., for this opportunity' of adding to the know* 
ledge of the geography of the Chalcidites . 

Callimome splendid us, Bamston 9 $ MSS . fern, Viridis enpreo varies, 
abdomine purpureo, antennis nigris, pedibus rnfis , alls subfulvis. 
(Oorp. long, lin. 2 ; alar. lin. 3.) 

Body convex, thinly clothed with hairs; head and thorax mi¬ 
nutely squameous; the scales on the head and on the fore part of the 
thorax so disposed as to form little transverse undulations: head 
green, aeneous in front, as broad as the thorax : eyes and ocelli red: 
mandibles fulvous : antennae black, clavate, pubescent, shorter than 
the thorax;, first joint fulvous, long, slender; second long-cyathifor'm; 
third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints to the eleventh 
successively shorter and broader; club linear, conical at the tip, more 
.than twice the length of the eleventh joint: thorax elliptical, green : 
prothorax transverse,. forming beneath in front a slender neck which 
joins the head, its breadth more than twice its length: scutum of the 

* See “ Observations on the progress of the seasons as affecting animals 
and vegetables at Martin’s Falls, Albany River, Hudson’s Bay,” by G. 
Bamston, Esq., in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. xxx. 
1840-41. 
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mesothorax long; sutures of the parapsides distinct, approaching each 
other; axillse large, triangular, not conniving; scutellum nearly rhom- 
boidal: metathorax cupreous, transverse, very short: propodeon cu¬ 
preous, large, subquadrate, almost horizontal, having a few little ridges 
along the middle: podeon extremely short: abdomen elliptical, pur¬ 
ple, very minutely squameous, varied with green oh each side, nearly 
as long and as broad as the thorax; metapodeon occupying more than 
one-third of the dorsum, slightly dehiscent on the middle of the hind 
border, having a little channel at the base; octoon a little shorter 
than the metapodeon; ennaton much shorter than the octoon ; de- 
caton still shorter; protelum, paratelum and telum very short: seg¬ 
ments of the thorax beneath partly cupreous, very minutely squa¬ 
meous, having a suture along the middle: ventral segments of the 
abdomen concealed by those of the dorsum : sheaths of the oviduct 
black, pubescent, a little longer than the abdomen; legs pale red; 
coxae green, scaly : wings slightly tinged with yellow ; nervures ful¬ 
vous; humerus much less than half the length of the wing; ulna 
much shorter than the humerus; radius much shorter than one- 
fourth of the length of the ulna ; cubitus not half the length of the 
radius ; stigma of moderate size, emitting a thick branch towards 
the tip of the radius. 

Callimome Cecidomyae, fem. Aureo-viridis , cmicnnis nigris, pedibus 
flavis viridi etfusco vittatis , alis Umpidis. (Corp. long. lin. 1^; 
alar. lin. 2.) 

Body bright golden-green, convex : head and thorax finely squa¬ 
meous, the scales on the head and on the fore part of the thorax so 
disposed as to form little transverse undulations : head as broad as 
the thorax: antennae black, subclavate, pubescent, shorter than the 
thorax ; first joint long, slender, green, fulvous at the base ; second 
cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints 
to the eleventh successively but very slightly shorter and broader; 
club linear, conical at the tip, a little broader than the eleventh joint 
and more than twice its length : thorax elliptical: prothorax trans¬ 
verse, narrower in front, its breadth more than twice its length: 
scutum of the mesothorax long; sutures of the parapsides distinct, 
approaching each other; axillse large, triangular, not conniving; 
scutellum somewhat rhomhoidal: metathorax transverse, very short; 
propodeon transverse, rather short, very slightly decumbent: podeon 
extremely short; abdomen fusiform, smooth, shining, narrower, hut 
not longer than the thorax, blue towards the base; the segments, 
excepting the metapodeon, very minutely squameous ; metapodeon 
occupying less than one-third of the dorsum, slightly dehiscent 
on the middle of the hind border; octoon and ennaton of moderate 
length; decaton longer than the ennaton; protelum. shorter than 
the ennaton ; paratelum still shorter; telum very short; sheaths of 
the oviduct black, pubescent, much longer than the abdomen: legs 
yellow; coxae green; a longitudinal stripe of green on each of the 
mctafemora, and the same of fuscous on each metatibia; mesotarsi 
and metatarsi straw-colour, fuscous at the tips: wings limpid, broad, 
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very long, reaching when at rest to half the length of the sheaths of 
the oviduct; nervures piceous; humerus much less than half the 
length of the wing; ulna much shorter than the humerus; radius 
hardly longer than one-sixth of the ulna ; cubitus half the length of 
the radius ; stigma small, emitting a very short branch. 

Parasitic on Cecidomya communis , Barnstorms MSS. 

Lamprotatus Discus, fern. JEneus, antennis nigris, pedibits rnfis, 
femoribus viridibus, alls limpidis. (Corp. long. lin. 1 ; alar, 
lin. If.) 

Body convex, seneous : head and thorax finely squameous ; 
head transverse, short, a little broader than the thorax: antennae 
black, subclavate, a little shorter than the thorax; first joint long, 
slender, sen eons ; second cyathiform, seneous; third and fourth joints 
very minute; fifth and following joints to the tenth transverse, suc¬ 
cessively shorter and slightly increasing in breadth; club conical, 
more than twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax elliptical: pro* 
thorax transverse, very short, rounded in front, much narrower than 
the mesothorax : scutum of the mesothorax broad; sutures of the 
parapsides very distinct, approaching each other; axillae large, tri¬ 
angular, not conniving; scutellum narrow, somewhat rhomboidal; 
metathorax transverse, very short; propodeon transverse, obconic, 
decumbent; podeon very short: abdomen elliptical, slightly keeled 
beneath, a little narrower but not longer than the thorax,; metapo- 
cleon occupying less than one-third of the dorsum; octoon not half 
the length of the xnetapodeon; ennaton shorter than the octoon ; de- 
caton a little longer than the ennaton ; protelum and paratelum each 
as long as the decaton; telum very short; ventral segments hidden 
by those of the dorsum: oviduct concealed: legs dull red; coxae 
seneous; thighs seneous green; mesotarsi and metatarsi pale red, 
their tips fuscous : wings limpid ; nervures fuscous ; humerus much 
less than half the length of the wing; ulna not more than half the 
length of the humerus ; radius longer than the ulna; cubitus much 
shorter than the ulna; stigma small, emitting a short branch. 

Pteromalus puparum, Linn. &c. 

Female. —Scales of the scutellum more minute than those of the 
scutum of the metathorax: propodeon having a rim on each side ; 
abdomen oval, concave above, pilose towards the tip; metapodeon 
smooth, occupying more than one-third of the dorsum ; octoon of 
moderate size, very minutely squameous, as are all the following 
segments; ennaton shorter than the octoon; decaton shorter than 
the ennaton; protelum, paratelum and telum of equal length, each a 
little longer than the decaton; dorsal segments hiding those beneath 
the abdomen, leaving a passage for the oviduct. 

Reared from the pupa of Vanessa Cardui by Mr. Barnston. This 
insect inhabits Europe, and has been found in Finmark, within the 
Arctic circle. It is a means ordained by Providence to counteract 
the otherwise too great increase of butterflies belonging to the genera 
Pontia and Vanessa, 
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Encyrtus Bolus, fem. Ater , antemis pedibusque nigris, genuhus ful- 
vis, tarsis piceis, aiis albis. (Corp. long. lin. \ ; alar. lin. |.) 

Body black, convex, shining, slightly punctured ; head transverse, 
short, vertical, as broad as the thorax: antennm clavate, black, as 
long as the thorax ; first joint long, stout; second cyathiform; third 
and following joints to the ninth small, successively shorter and 
broader; club fusiform, nearly as long as all the joints from the third 
to the ninth; thorax elliptical: prothorax transverse, extremely 
short, not visible above: scutum of the mesothorax large, having a 
slight channel along its disc ; parapsides united with the scutum ; 
axillae triangular; scutellum small; metathorax transverse, very 
short: propodeon ohconic, declining : podeon extremely short: ab¬ 
domen fusiform, concave above, longer and narrower than the thorax ; 
legs black; knees fulvous; tarsi piceous; middle legs having the 
tibiae and tarsi long and large as usual: wings white, rather small; 
nervures fuscous; humerus less than half the length of the wing; 
ulna thick, very short; radius still shorter than the ulna; cubitus 
much longer than the ulna ; stigma small, emitting no branch. 

Reared from a species of Coccus ? that infests wallow-twigs. 

Tetrastichus granulatus, fem., Bamston’s MSS. Tetrastichus Aga- 
thocles ? A. N. H. 1. JRneo-viridis, antennis fuscis,pedibus flavis, 
femoribus viridibus , tibiis nonnanquam fuscis , alis Ihnpidis . (Corp. 
long. lin. ^—|; alar, lin. 1—1£.) 

Body aeneous-green, shining, slightly convex, very minutely squa- 
meous, thinly pubescent; head very short, impressed between the 
eyes, as broad as the thorax : eyes and ocelli reel, one of the latter 
in advance on a line between the other two: antennae fuscous,clavate, 
pubescent, shorter than the thorax ; first joint long, slender; second 
cyathiform; fourth joint shorter and broader than the third, but 
longer and narrower than the fifth; club elliptic, broader than the 
fifth joint and about twice its length ; thorax elliptical: pro thorax 
transverse, very short: scutum of the mesothorax very large, having 
a slight furrow along the middle; sutures of the parapsides very 
distinct, approaching each other; axillae rather large, not conniving; 
scutellum somewhat rhomboidal, having a longitudinal furrow on 
each side ; metathorax transverse, very short: propodeon transverse, 
rather short, slightly decumbent; podeon extremely short: abdomen 
oval, depressed, shorter and a little broader than the thorax; meta- 
podeon large ; octoon and following segments to the telum succes¬ 
sively shorter ?: oviduct concealed: legs yellow ; coxse and thighs 
green; tibiae sometimes fuscous; tips of the tarsi fuscous: wings 
limpid ; nervures fulvous, not much more than half the length of the 
wing ; humerus rather short; ulna as long as the humerus; radius 
extremely short; cubitus long, rather less than half the length of 
the ulna but more than twice the length of the radius ; stigma very 
small, emitting a short branch. 

Ann . 8f Mag . N. Hist. VoL xiv. C 
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VI. —Descriptions of some British Ckalcidites. By Francis 
Walker, Esq., F.L.S. 

Eurytoma fcumida, mas et fern. Atra, brevis, gibbosa , alta, (interi¬ 
ms pedibusque nigris, g embus tarsisque rufis , alts limpidis, new is 
piceis. (Corp. long. lin. I; alar. lin. If.) 

Male. —Body convex : head and thorax roughly punctured : head 
a little broader than the thorax : antennee setaceous, nodose, verti- 
cillate-pilose, as long as the thorax ; first joint long, slender; second 
cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute ; fifth and following joints 
hardly dilated, appearing more approximate than in the following 
species, verticillata , Serratulm , curta, Abrotani, apicatis , collaris, anm- 
lipes, atra and Argele : thorax somewhat obconic : prothorax a little 
narrower than the head, quadrate; its breadth rather more than 
twice its length: mesothorax more convex than that of the follow¬ 
ing species, verticillata, Serratulae , curta, annulipes, rufipes, Scultenna 
and Sittace ; scutum large, broader than long; sutures of the par- 
apsides very distinct, approaching each other; axillae or paraptera 
large, triangular, separated above by a space nearly equal to the 
scutum between the base of the parapsides; scutellum somewhat 
conical, truncate in front, abruptly decumbent behind, and thus form¬ 
ing nearly a right angle : metathorax very short, appearing trans¬ 
versely after the hind border of the scutum: propodeon (usually 
termed metathorax) large, obconic, furrowed distinctly along the 
middle, hut less clearly on each side, more abruptly decumbent than 
in the following species, verticillata, Serratulre, curta, Abrotani, an¬ 
nulipes, rufipes, Scultenna and Sittace: podeon slender, cylindrical, 
punctured, as long as the propodeon: abdomen short-oval, smooth, 
shining, much compressed, hardly longer than high, subtriangular 
when viewed sideways (being flat beneath and forming above an 
angle whose sides are convex), shorter than that of verticillata, Ser - 
ratulm and curta ; metapodeon large, having no channel; octoon, 
ennaton and decaton of moderate size; protelum, paratelum and telum 
very short : wings broad ; humerus slender, much less than half the 
length of the wing; ulna thick, much less than half the length of 
the humerus; radius much shorter than the ulna; cubitus as long 
as the radius ; stigma small, emitting a short branch. 

Female ,—Head as broad as the thorax : antennae shorter than the 
thorax, thicker, shorter and more clavate than in the following species, 
verticillata , Serratuhs, curta, annulipes, rufipes , Sittace and Argele; 
fifth and following joints to the ninth long, successively decreasing 
in length; club fusiform, twice the length of the ninth joint: podeon 
much shorter than the propodeon : abdomen much longer than that 
of the male, shorter than that of verticillata, Serratulce and collaris , 
fusiform, convex and keeled beneath, slightly compressed, its length 
considerably exceeding its height; segments from the metapodeon to 
the decaton large above, much contracted on each side, approximate 
and conniving together beneath; metapodeon of moderate size; oc¬ 
toon, ennaton and decaton large; protelum very short above, much 
dilated on each side and concealing the ventral segments; paratelum 
and telum very short above but broader on each side. 
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Eurytoma Argele, mas et fem. Atra, convem, via; gibhosa , anten- 
nis pedihusque nigris , genubus tarsis protibiisque rufis, alls limpi- 
dis , nervis fuscis, (Corp. long. lin. 1-$; alar. lin. 2J-.) 

Male, —Body convex; head and thorax roughly punctured : head 
a little broader than the thorax: antennae setaceous, nodose, verti- 
clllate-pilose, as long as the thorax ; first joint long, slender; second 
cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints 
subquadrate, dilated, successively decreasing in size, each having a 
narrow stem about half its length: thorax nearly obconic, less con¬ 
vex than that of verticillata, Serr alulae, rufipes, tumida and platy- 
ptera: prothorax quadrate, a little narrower than the head; its breadth 
rather more than twice its length : scutum large, broader than long; 
sutures of the parapsides very distinct, approaching each other; par- 
aptera large, triangular, separated by a space nearly equal to the 
scutum, between the base of the parapsides; scutellum nearly conical, 
truncate in front, less decumbent behind than that of verticillata , 
Serratulac, curia, annuUpes, rufipes , Scultenna, Sittace , tumida , fumi- 
pennis, platyptera and Abrotani : metathorax very short, appearing 
transversely behind the scutellum: propodeon large, obconic, more 
horizontal than that of verticillata, Serr alulae, curia , Abrotani , annii- 
lipes, rufipes, Scultenna and Sittace, having only one broad shallow 
channel along the middle : podeon slender, cylindrical, punctured, 
longer than the propodeon: abdomen very short, smooth, shining, 
not much more than half the length of the thorax, abruptly decum¬ 
bent in front and near the tip; its length slightly exceeds its height; 
metapodeon less than one-fourth of the length of the abdomen, ha¬ 
ving a short longitudinal channel at the base; octoon of moderate 
size, nearly as long as the metapodeon; ennaton very large; decaton 
small; protelum, paratelum and tel urn. very short; wings broad; 
humerus much less than half the length of the wing ; ulna less than 
half the length of the humerus, more slender than the ulna of verti¬ 
cillata, S err alula*, curia, Abrotani , annuUpes , rufipes , Micipsa, bre- 
vicollis and nitida ; radius as long as the ulna; cubitus nearly as 
long as the ulna; stigma small, emitting a short branch. 

Female .—Head as broad as the thorax: antennae slightly clavate, 
shorter than the thorax; first joint long, slender; second cyathi¬ 
form ; third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints to 
the ninth long but successively shorter; club fusiform, twice the 
length of the ninth joint; podeon much shorter than the propodeon; 
abdomen smooth, shining, slightly compressed, gradually decumbent 
towards the base and towards the tip, somewhat shorter than the 
thorax ; its height more than half its length; segments not much 
contracted beneath; metapodeon rather large; octoon and ennaton 
of moderate size; decaton large above, short beneath; protelum, 
paratelum and telum very short; oviduct concealed. 

Eurytoma Sittace, fem. Atra, convem, vise gibhosa, antemis pedi¬ 
busque nigris, tibiis fuscis, genubus tarsis et protibiis rufis, alis 
limpidis, nervis fulvis . (Corp. long. lin. 1; alar. lin. 2|.) 

Body convex : head and thorax roughly punctured : head as broad 
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as the thorax: antennae slightly clavate, shorter than the thorax j first 
joint long, slender; second cvathiform ; third and fourth very minute; 
fifth and following joints to the ninth long, but successively shorter ; 
club fusiform, twice the length of the ninth joint: thorax somewhat 
obconic, less convex than that of verticillata , Serratula, rufipes, tu- 
mida and platyptera ; scutum of the mesothorax large, broader than 
long; sutures of the parapsides distinct, approaching* each other ; 
axilla large, triangular, not conniving; scutellura truncate-conical, 
abruptly declining at the tip, where it forms nearly a right an¬ 
gle ; metathorax transverse, very short: propodeon large, obconic, 
abruptly declining, furrowed distinctly along the middle but less 
clearly on each side : podeon much shorter than the propodeon ; ab¬ 
domen oval, smooth, shining, slightly convex, not much compressed, 
as long as the thorax; its height little more than half its length ; 
the segments gathered together beneath ; metapodcon, octoon and 
ennaton of moderate size ; decaton very large ; protelum, paratelum 
and telurn very short: oviduct concealed: wings broad; humerus 
much less than half the length of the wing; ulna less than half the 
length of the humerus, slender like that of E. Argele ; radius shorter 
than the ulna; cubitus as long as the radius; stigma small, emitting 
a short branch. 

Eurytoma Scultenna, mas. Atra, eonvexa , vix gibhosa , antennis 
pedibusque nigris , genubus tarsis protibiisque fiavis , alls limpidis , 
nervispallide fuscis. (Corp. long. lin. 1 : |; alar. lin. If.) 

Body convex: head and thorax roughly punctured : head a little 
broader than the thorax : antenna?, setaceous, nodose, vertieillate- 
pllose, as long as the thorax ; first joint long, slender ; second cya- 
thiform; third and fourth very minute ; fifth and following joints 
subquadrate, hardly dilated, successively decreasing in size, joined 
closely together like those of E. tumida : thorax somewhat obconic, 
less convex than that of verticillata, Serratulm, rufipes, tumida or 
platyptera : prothorax transverse, quadrate, not narrower in front; 
its breadth rather more than twice its length : scutum of the meso¬ 
thorax broader than long; sutures of the parapsides distinct, approach¬ 
ing each other; axillae large, triangular, not conniving; seutellum 
somewhat conical, truncate in front, abruptly decumbent at the tip, 
where it nearly forms a right angle; mesothorax transverse, very 
short: propodeon large, obconic, abruptly declining, furrowed indi¬ 
stinctly along the middle and less clearly on each side; podeon 
cylindrical, slender, dull, punctured, as long as the propodeon ; ab¬ 
domen oval, smooth, shining, compressed, abruptly decumbent in 
front and towards the tip, little more than half the length of the 
thorax ; its height does not equal its length ; metapodeon occupy¬ 
ing more than one-third of the dorsum, having a longitudinal chan¬ 
nel ; octoon rather large ; ennaton very large ; decaton of moderate 
size; protelum, paratelum and telum very short: wings broad; 
humerus much less than half the length of the wing*; ulna thick, 
not half the length of the humerus ; radius much shorter than the 
ulna; cubitus a little shorter than the radius; stigma small, emit¬ 
ting a short branch. 
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Eurytoma Micipsa, mas. Atra, convexa, minime gibbosa, cmtennis 

• pedihusque nigris, genubus rufis, tarsis piceis, alls subfusds. 

(Corp. long. lin. 1; alar. tin. l£.) 

Body convex : head and thorax roughly punctured; head a little 
broader than the thorax: antennae slender, setaceous, longer than 
the thorax; joints from the fifth to the ninth elliptical, hardly di¬ 
lated, joined together by slender stalks about half the length of 
each joint: thorax somewhat obconical, less convex than that of 
verticil lata, Serratulee , rufipes, tumida and platyptera : prothorax qua¬ 
drate ; its breadth more than twice its length : scutum of the meso- 
thorax broader than long; sutures of the parapsides distinct, ap¬ 
proaching each other; axillae large, triangular, not conniving; 
scutellum somewhat conical, truncate in front, not falling behind 
so deep as in the species above-mentioned: metathorax trans¬ 
verse, very short: propodeon large, obconic, more horizontal than 
in the following species, verticillata, Serratuhe , curia, Abrotani, 
annulipes, rufipes, Scultenna and Sittace , and having only one broad 
shallow channel along the middle; podeon cylindrical, slender, dull, 
punctured, as long as the propodeon: abdomen oval, smooth, shining, 
compressed, abruptly decumbent at the base and tow T ards the tip, 
little more than half the length of the thorax ; its height is not equal 
to its length; metapodeon less than one-third of the length of the 
abdomen, decumbent in front; octoon of moderate size; ennaton 
large; decaton of moderate size; protelum, paratelum and telum very 
short: wings moderate; humerus much less than half the length of 
the wing; ulna rather thick, less than half the length of the hume¬ 
rus ; radius much shorter than the ulna; cubitus as long as the radius ; 
stigma small, emitting a short branch. 

Isosoma Nepe, mas. Atrum, prothoraci macula utrinque fulva, 
antennis pedihusque ?iigris, genubus rufis, tarsis piceis, alls sub - 
fuscis, nervis piceis. (Corp, long, lin, 1; alar. lin. 1~.) 

Body black, convex, cylindrical; head and thorax punctured ; 
head a little broader than the thorax : antennae slender, filiform, 
clothed with long hairs, somewhat shorter than the thorax; first 
joint slightly bent, dilated beneath; second short-cyathiform ; third 
and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints to the eleventh 
long, cylindrical, nearly equal in size, or successively, yet very 
slightly, shorter and broader ; tip of the eleventh joint pointed ; pro- 
thorax very finely rugulose, somewhat shining, rather broader than 
long, a little shorter and more slender than that of /, vacillans, from 
which it differs also in having a smaller pale fulvous spot on each 
fore-corner: mesothorax dull; sutures of the parapsides very distinct, 
approaching each other; axillae large, triangular, not conniving; 
scutellum obconic, having a rim round its hind border which is more 
obtuse than that of I. hngulum, petiolatum, and Jvyalipenne : meta¬ 
thorax transverse, very short: propodeon dull, obconic, decumbent, 
coarsely punctured, and having here and there some large shallow 
excavations; podeon long, stout, cylindrical, dull, punctured; abdo- 
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men elliptical, smooth, shining', not compressed, scarcely more than 
half the length of the thorax, a little narrower and less convex than 
that of I . longulum and of I. longicorne ; metapodeon large, conical, 
occupying about half the dorsum ; octoon scarce more than one- 
fourth of the length of the metapodeon; ennaton much longer than 
the octoon; decaton much longer than the ennaton,; protein nr, 
paratelum and telum very short: legs black; knees fulvous ; tarsi 
fuscous, paler beneath : wings slightly fuscous; nervures fuscous ; 
humerus much less than half the length of the wing, rejecting* be¬ 
neath a short branch; ulna more than half the length of the humerus; 
radius less than half the length of the ulna; cubitus a little shorter 
than the radius ; stigma small. 

Decatoma Nicsete, fem. Fidva , dor so antennisque nigris , pedihis 
flams, tibiis fusco cinctis , alls subfuscis, nervis flavis, ulna stig~ 
mateque fuscis. (Corp. long. lin. 1; alar. lin. 1-|.) 

Body convex: head and thorax rugulose, punctured, pubescent, 
slightly shining : head yellow, piceous on the vertex, as broad as 
the thorax: antennae dark piceous, clavate, shorter than the thorax ; 
first joint long, slender; second long-cyathiform, fulvous at the tip ; 
third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints to the ninth 
successively decreasing in length; club broader than the ninth joint 
and more than twice its length : thorax yellow, long-obconic, hardly 
gibbous : prothorax large, quadrate, broader than long, fuscous on 
the middle of the hind border: mesothorax piceous, varied with 
yellow on each side ; scutum transverse; parapsides prominent, 
their sutures distinct; axillae large; scutellum large, obconic, 
abruptly declining ‘at the tip: metathorax transverse, very short: 
propodeon short, obconic, abruptly declining, piceous before, behind 
and along the middle: podeon minutely punctured, not one-sixth of 
the length of the abdomen ; abdomen fulvous, elliptic, not gibbous, 
keeled beneath, longer and slightly narrower than the thorax, having 
the disc above and the hind borders of the segments piceous; meta¬ 
podeon shorter than one-fourth of the dorsum; octoon much shorter 
than the metapodeon; ennaton longer than the octoon ; decaton 
twice the length of the ennaton; protelum more than half the length 
of the decaton; paratelum and telum very short: oviduct just pass¬ 
ing the tip of the abdomen : legs yellow; metatibiae mostly fuscous : 
wings limpid; nervures fuscous; humerus yellow, shorter than half 
the^wing; ulna slender, not one-sixth of the length of the humerus ; 
radius longer than the ulna; cubitus as long as the radius * stigma 
of moderate size. 
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VII .—Characters of a new Species of Axolotl. 

By Prof. Owen, F.R.S. 

Genus Axolotes*. 

Gy rims , Shaw; Phjllhydrus, Brooks; Siredon, Wagler; Axolotl, 
Humboldt and Cuvier. 

Sp. 1. guttata. A . fusca, nigro-guttata, capite antice rotundato, 
cauda compresso-lanceolata. 

Shaw, Nat. Misc. no. 343, Gyrinus mexicanus ; Gen. Zool. iii. 
p. 612. pi. 140, Siren pisciformis. 

Humboldt and Cuvier,Voyage de Humboldt, Zoologie, 2 eme partie. 
Reptiles douteux, p. 109. pi. 12, Axolotldu Mexique , 

Home, Phil. Trans. 1824, 419. pi. 22 and 23, Mexican Proteus. 

Wagler, leones Amphib. tab. 20, Siredon Axolotl. 

Longitude 7 unc. ad 14 unc. 

Hab. In lacu juxta urbem Mexico. 

Sp. 2. maculata . A . grisea, nigro-marmorata, subtus lactea, capite 
antice truncato, cauda compresso-rotundata. 

Longitudo 3 unc. ad 5 unc. 

Hab . In Mexico, in fluviis Sierras Madre, Chihuahua, lat, 26° 6' N. # 
long. 106° 50' W. 



VIII.— On Ova believed to be those of the Large Spotted Dog-fish, 
SeyUium Catulus, Linn. (sp.). 

About the middle of the month of December last, there were sent to 
the Belfast Museum two plants of the tangle (Laminaria digitata), 

* This rendering of the Mexican word, first applied generically by Cuvier, 
has long been adopted by Mayer and other German anatomists: the word 
is inflected according to the third declension— Axolotes , is, em, thus * The 
characters of the first known species, for which the trivial names f me xi can a 7 
and ‘ pisciformis 5 have ceased to be distinctive, are prefixed to render those 
of the second species more intelligible. 
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dredged together off Killinchy, Strangford lough, from a depth of be¬ 
tween two and three fathoms, and having many large and remarkable 
ova attached to them by tendrils like those on the well-known 
“ purses,” as they are called, of the common dog-fish (Scyttmn Ca¬ 
nicula ), though they evidently belonged to a different species. They 
■were new.to me and interesting in several respects. To the one 
plant of tangle were attached fourteen, to the other twelve of these 
ova ; of the fourteen, six were very old, six of “ middle age,” and 
two quite fresh—of the twelve attached to the other plant, four 
were very old, four of middle age, and four quite fresh. Those called 
fresh had the <£ white and yelk ” as in a newly laid hen's egg ; from 
those termed of middle age, the young fish had probably long since 
escaped : none remained to bear testimony to its species. The age 
of the different ova was denoted not only by their own appearance, 
but by that of the mollusca, zoophytes, &c. parasitical upon them: 
—on the oldest were Anomim an inch in diameter; Discopora hispida , 
Tubidaria ramosa, Cellularia reptans , all full-grown ; and on them, and 
those of middle age, were Lepralice (Johnston) of various species. 
Nullipara , and masses of the ova of Buccinum undatum. 

The number of ova of different ages suggested certain points of in¬ 
quiry. Their deposition at three different periods of time on the same 
plant led to the suggestion that the fish may, like certain birds, as the 
different species of Hirundines for example, return time after time to 
the same spot to deposit its eggs. We can indeed only infer that 
the same individual has deposited the ova on the different occasions, 
but the probability is in favour of such inference That the salmon 
{Sahno Salar) returns to its native river—if not to the same “ bed ” 
to spawn—we have a notable example in the north of Ireland, where, 
from the circumstance of the fish of the adjacent rivers Bann and 
Bush being distinguished from each other by certain peculiarities, 
those of every age from each river in returning to the fresh water from 
the sea are known always to seek the ascent of their native stream, 

Being unable to find any ova described like those under consider¬ 
ation, I made a sketch of one and submitted it to my friend Mr. Yar- 
rell for his opinion, together with several queries, remarking at the 
same time, that as “ the ova are evidently generically related to those 
of S. Canicula , the first impression is, that they are those of the 
most nearly allied species Scyllium Catulus , especially as we find 
those of the next nearest ally, at least among British species— Squat us 
amulatus , Nils. ( Fristiurus melanostomm, Bonap.)—to be of a dif¬ 
ferent form; but, that if they belong to S. Catulus , which is said not 
much to exceed S . Canicula in size, it will be singular that the ova 
should so greatly exceed those belonging to that species as to be 
double their size, and in consequence of their much greater strength, 
about four times their weight. The transverse markings represented 
in the drawing denote plaits, which give to the exterior a handsome 
appearance; but they are not of specific value, the surface of some 
ova being quite smooth, of others partially or wholly plaited.” It 
was added— c< Is it known how often the Scyllia deposit their ova ? 
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how many are deposited at one time ? how long after deposition the 
young fish bursts its prison ?” In the event of Mr. Yarrell’s not know¬ 
ing the ovum (which proved to be new to him likewise), he was re¬ 
quested to send the drawing, &c. for Mr. Couch’s opinion. With 
respect to S. Canicula Mr. Yarrell remarked,— 

“ I never remember to have observed more than one egg in each 
oviduct ready for exclusion, but there was frequently one other in 
each oviduct at the upper end, or about to separate from the ovarium, 
one on each side. How long they are in passing along the oviduct. 



how often deposited, and how soon after deposition the young fish 
leaves his cell, are points unknown to me; but I suspect in reference 
to gaining his liberty the young fish is rather in a hurry, for I have 
more than once taken very small spotted sharks swimming at large 
before the membranous bag of nutriment had been taken up into the 
abdomen, and before the young shark had begun to take food by the 
mouth. I will, however, send your sketch and queries to Mr. Couch/ 9 
This gentleman replied,—- 

“Polperro, Jan. 25, 1844. 

“ Dear Sir, —I feel an impression that the figure of a * purse ’ 
which I received in your letter of the 24th of December is that of the 
large spotted dog-fish, Scyllium Catulus. Both the British spotted 
dog-fishes certainly spawn twice in the year, as do many other spe- 
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cies of fishes that are not commonly supposed to do so, a fact which 
1 have ascertained by observation and dissection. But I have been 
somewhat unfortunate in reference to the larger spotted dog-fish in 
not being able to obtain the ova of that fish directly from the body ; 
a circumstance which arises from this fish going into deep water at 
the spawning time, when our fishermen do not find it convenient to 
follow them. I have obtained specimens however which I have been 
given to understand proceeded from this fish, and they very closely 
resemble the pencil drawing in size, form, the raised ridge at the 
sides, and in the lengthened tendrils at the corners; the colour a 
dark brown, but I never saw any specimen with transverse plaits, 
which may throw doubt on the fact of its appropriation*. 

The ova of the Soy Ilia are deposited in pairs, an ovum descend¬ 
ing at the same time to each corner of the uterus ; but I am not able 
to say how many constitute one laying, except that they are nume¬ 
rous. They certainly remain a considerable time before exclusion ; 
a month or two at least, and perhaps more, for the corals to which 
they have been attached, and especially the Gorgonia* are often seen 
growing luxuriantly round the tendrils in a manner to show that most 
of this growth must have taken place since the deposit. Sometimes 
also their surface is studded with small shell-fish, as Anomice and 
Pectens, of a size to render it probable that the time I have assigned 
to them may even have been exceeded. 

“ Jonathan Couch.” 

As, reasoning from analogy, I came to the conclusion that the ova 
must be those of S. Catulus, and as Mr. Couch has received similar 
ones which wete stated to be the produce of this fish, I have thought 
it desirable to publish so much as we know of the subject, and to 
give a figure of the ovum, although actual proof is still wanting as 
to the species to which it appertains. Some of my queries to Mr. 
Yarrell bore on the subject noticed in the conclusion of Mr. Couch’s 
letter. Were it known how long the ova of the dog-fish were de¬ 
posited before the young fish escaped, we could say that the adherent 
mollusca, zoophytes, &c. must have attained a certain growth within 
a limited period, but our information is not yet sufficiently positive 
on this head. The most newly-deposited ova under consideration 
were externally quite free from all parasitical growth, which was at 
first sight, or before they were opened, a good indication of their 
freshness. But whatever the time may he in which the ovum of the 
allied species S. Canicula is deposited before the exclusion of the fish, 
proof is afforded by one in my collection containing a young dog¬ 
fish of this species all but ready for its escape,, that before its birth 
would have taken place, the Discopora Mspida attached to the out* 
side of its case had arrived at full maturity f. 

* As before mentioned, these plaits are not of specific value.—W. T. 

t Since the above was written, I have seen in the collection of Mr. B* Ball, 
Dublin, a similar case containing a young S, Canicula , on the exterior of 
which were groups of Lepralice of the full ordinary size, and two specimens 
of Serpula triquetra nearly an inch in length. 
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Length of recent* ovum of ScyIlium Catulus ? 4 Inches 6 lines; 
breadth 1 inch 9 lines ; depth 3—4 lines ; surface smooth or plaited 
transversely ; sides very strong and closely plaited throughout; ten¬ 
drils very strong. Colour a uniform brown, but differing in shade 
In different ova. ■ 

Belfast, May 1844. . Wm. Thompson. 


IX. —Description of a minute Alga from the coast of Ireland ,. 

By Wm. Henry Harvey, Esq. 

[With a Plate.] 

Rhodgdermis, Harv. MS. 

Gen. Char. —Frons canioso-membranacea, expansa, Crustacea, 
facie inferiore adhserens, e cellulis polygonis sanguineis minntis for- 
mata. Fructus ? verruca pertusss in frondem sparsse. 

R. Drummondii , Harv. MS. 

Hah. At New* Castle, co. Down, spreading over the rocky sides 
and bases of maritime caves, in places where it is covered by the sea 
at high water, but exposed, on the ebb of the tide, to the dripping 
or trickling of fresh water. Dr. Drummond, May 1840. 

Frond spreading in wide., concentric, but not regularly circular 
patches of a dark blood or brick-red colour, when dry purplish 
lake, closely adhering to the rocks on which it grows, and to 
which it is attached by the whole of its lower surface; of a fleshy- 
membranous, very tenacious substance, glossy, about half a line 
in thickness in the centre, but becoming gradually thinner to¬ 
ward the margin, composed (as shown by the highest power of 
the microscope) of strata of minute polygonal cellules closely 
packed together, and filled with brilliant rosy endoehrome. The 
surface appears marked with wavy interrupted lines, and more or 
less thickly furnished with wart-like dark-coloured tubercles, 
which are either scattered or grouped together in linear masses. 
These tubercles are hemispherical, prominent, of the same struc¬ 
ture as the rest of the frond, deeply coloured at the margin, but 
in the centre colourless, and generally pierced by a hole which 
goes through the frond. It is doubtful whether they contain the 
fructification. Dr. Drummond was not able to discover spomles 
in any of them in the recent plant, nor have I been more fortu¬ 
nate with the dried specimen. In outward aspect they much 
resemble the fruit of Grateloupia , but a minute examination shows 
them to be invariably empty. 

Though undoubtedly of marine origin, the presence of some 
fresh water in the absence of the tide seems favourable to the 
growth of this Alga, as Dr. Drummond observed the colour to 

* The specimens have dwindled in drying to about one-half their original 
size. 
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be much more intense and brilliant in places where the fresh 
water dripped or trickled over the rocks than where they were 
comparatively dry. In the first of these the crust was of u a dark 
blood-colour/* in the last “ a brick-red” But among the former 
he observed some patches which were “ a bright orange/'’ This 
he attributed to a fuller state of fructification, but neglected to 
put up specimens. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
last colour did not originate in an excess of fresh water, which 
we know changes to orange the red of many Floridea », as parti¬ 
cularly observed in Nitophylhm versicolor. 

Probably this production is common in similar situations on 
other of the British coasts, but, with numerous others of the 
crustaceous class of Algse (a neglected group, which will repay in 
novelty an observer who has patience to look for them), has been 
hitherto unnoticed or passed by. Though our information re¬ 
specting it is still imperfect, its characters are such as to exclude 
it from any established genus with which I am acquainted. The 
brilliant red colour and substance sever it from Ralfsia , Berk. 

(Padina ? deusta , Hook.), which in habit it more nearly resembles 
than any other British plant; but this is a resemblance of habit 
alone, and therefore more one of analogy than affinity. With 
the Mediterranean Peysonellia it has, seemingly, more affinity, 
and it is in the neighbourhood of that genus that I propose, for 
the present at least, to place it. W. H. H. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 

Fig. 1. lUiododermu Drummondii, natural size. 

Fig. 2. Portion near the margin, magnified. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Different views of tubercles. 

Fig, 5. Portion of the surface highly magnified. 


X .—Researches on the Organization of the Invertebrate Animals 
of the Western Coast of France . By M. de Quatrefages. 
Communicated by Alfred Tulic, M.R.C.S. 

The admirable report of M. Milne Edwards upon this subject, 
to which w r ant of space in a recent number of this Journal ad¬ 
mitted only of briefly directing the attention of the reader, con¬ 
tains amongst others a most valuable series of observations by 
M. Quatrefages relative to the organization of certain Gasteropoda, 
which have hitherto been incorrectly associated with the genus 
Doris under the general title of Niidibranchiata, but which, differ 
much, through the degradation of their internal structure, from 
all the ordinary Mollusca. As regards the general form of their 
body, the generative organs and the position of the central ner¬ 
vous ganglia, these animals resemble the other Gasteropoda, 
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but are widely separated from the normal type of that group by 
the structural conditions under which the functions of circulation, 
respiration and digestion are performed. The great physiological 
distinction in the nature of the circulatory apparatus of the class 
Mollusca and Articulata consists in its being* provided in the 
former with two systems of membranous vessels united at one 
end by the intervention of a heart, and communicating at the 
other by a network of capillaries, while in the latter one of these 
systems (the afferent or venous) is always wanting, and is sup¬ 
plied by lacunae or intervals between the different organs, within 
which the blood flows. Some years ago M. Quatrefages had de¬ 
termined the fact, that in the compound Ascidia and several other 
mofiuscoid animals, the vascular system only existed in the tho¬ 
racic region of the body, and was replaced throughout the abdo¬ 
men by interstitial meatuses resembling those in the Articulata; 
and that in the Bryozoa the inferior representatives of the same 
zoological type, there existed no blood-vessels whatever, and the 
nutrient fluid was distributed through large cavities of the body. 
Hitherto however no true mollusk was known in which the cir¬ 
culation was not completely vascular, nor could it have been well 
anticipated that one of the highest groups of the class should 
present the contrary character; still the Eolidians and other 
analogous Gasteropoda have furnished such a structural degra¬ 
dation in different degrees. In the first a well-developed heart 
and arteries exist, hut no proper veins, the blood being returned 
by means of a system of irregular lacunae similar to those met 
with in the Crustacea; while in other species both the heart and 
arteries have disappeared, and the circulation becomes as incom¬ 
plete as in the Bryozoa. 

Corresponding modifications are entailed by the above in the 
structure of the respiratory organs. There are no branchiae or 
pulmonary sacs in the present Gasteropoda, as in the ordinary 
Mollusca: respiration is either simply exercised by the general 
surface of the integument, or limited to particular appendages 
upon the back of the animal; but even in the latter case no vas¬ 
cular network enters into their composition, and to supply this 
deficiency, nature has introduced a combination of the digestive 
with the respiratory system, that was hitherto believed to occur 
only in the Medusae and different Entozoa. The digestive cavity 
gives off a system of canals, the ramifications of which penetrate 
the branchiform dorsal appendages, and within these the nutri¬ 
tive matters, being directly conveyed, are submitted to the influ¬ 
ence of the air before being sent to the various parts of the body. 
This complex vasculo-gastric system has been elaborately studied 
by M. Quatrefages in the genus Eolidina ; in others it is con¬ 
structed upon a more simple plan, reminding us of that of the 
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digestive cavity in some Hirudines and Planarim . In the genera 
Pelt a and Ghalidis no ramified appendages are found, hut only 
two large sacs, into which the alimentary substances enter and 
remain for some time. 

The nervous system is also less perfect than in the ordinary 
Gasteropoda, and approximates the Tunicata; the postoesophageal. 
or ventral ganglia, and the transverse commissure uniting them 
and completing the oesophageal ring posteriorly, being frequently 
wanting, as are likewise the labial ganglia. 

For the reception of these peculiarly-organized Gasteropoda, 
M. Quatrefages proposes the establishment of a new order in 
that class, to be called Phleeentera, and which, with the genera 
already mentioned, must include the genus Actceon , confounded 
hitherto with the Aphysians, and, in all probability, Glaums, the 
Placobranchiata, and all other Gasteropods deprived of lungs and 
vascular branchiae. Lastly, certain Planarire may perhaps be in¬ 
serted under the same group. 

M. Quatrefages has also given to science a most instructive 
memoir upon those polyps which, under the form apparently of 
rugose amorphous crusts, are frequently found upon the whelk- 
shells inhabited by the Paguri or hermit-crabs; the species had 
however always been confounded with the Hydra squarnata of 
Muller, and neither its structure or mode of reproduction had 
been studied. These polyps, designated by our author under 
the name of Synhydra parasita, live attached by their base to a 
common laminiform floor supported internally by a corneous net¬ 
work and analogous to the polypary of the Gorgonia , but of a 
more simple structure, resembling that of the skeleton of the 
sponge. Thus associated simply in colonies by their bases, we 
might suppose that each individual polyp exercised its functions 
independently of another; but they are in fact all united by a 
system of capillary canals lodged deeply within the common ba¬ 
silar tissue, and which establish ready communications between 
their respective stomachs. 

The same arrangement for rendering the alimentary matters 
digested by a single polyp available to the nutrition of the entire 
colony may be observed also in the Alcyonia , the Cora/Mnea, the 
Gorgonia , Cormdaria , &c., but previous to the discovery of M. 
Quatrefages ^ was unknown to occur in the Hydras. .Another 
particularly interesting fact is the singular structure of a certain 
number of these polyps thus united in a kind of tuft. The one 
kind present the usual form of Hydras, having a mouth sur¬ 
rounded by filiform tentacles, so that they can directly obtain 
food; while the others are destitute both of oral orifice or appen¬ 
dages, and depend solely for nutrition upon the products of di¬ 
gestion in the former being conveyed to them by the system of 
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canals already mentioned. Living thus as parasites, they yet 
perform important uses in the oeconomy of the polypary, since, 
charged with the process of reproduction, they appear specially 
destined to ensure the establishment of new colonies. 

M. Quatrefages has seen the Synhydrce propagate by three 
very distinct methods. In the one case the young* individual 
proceeds from a bud formed upon the surface of the common ba¬ 
silar tissue, and which is developed nearly in the same manner as 
the reproductive gemmules of the Hydras and Sertularias; in 
another, ovules like those of the sponge arise in this common 
tissue; and lastly, reproductive bodies ( bulbilli) are met with upon 
the free portion of the polyps, which cannot be likened either 
to gemmae or ovules, for they grow by an extension of their tis¬ 
sue like the first, and, like the second, separate completely from 
the parent stem before becoming developed into new individuals. 
The reproductive gemmules serve to increase the population of 
the colony in the midst of which they are formed; the ovules re¬ 
main probably buried in the basilar tissue after the winter has 
destroyed the polyps covering it, and produce other Hydras on 
the following spring; while lastly the bulbilli, becoming detached 
and borne afar by the currents, fix themselves at length in some 
appropriate spot, develope, and multiplying again by gemmae, 
found a new colony, in a manner similar to that by which the 
compound Ascidia disperse to a distance their sessile societies by 
means of locomotive larvae. These bulbilli are exclusively pro¬ 
duced by the astomatous polyps, around the summit of which 
they are grouped, the polyps provided with a mouth appearing not 
to participate in any degree in the work of generation. The first 
then are the reproductive, the second the nutrition-serving indi¬ 
viduals, and both exhibit corresponding differences of structure. 
The tentacles of the reproductive polyps are represented only by 
tubercles, and their digestive cavity resembles that of a polyp 
whose development is not completed and the stomachic cavity not 
yet open externally. Arrested as regards the functions of nutri¬ 
tion and of animal life, all the energies of them organism seem 
concentrated upon the exercise of the generative power; for there 
is nothing that could lead us to suppose that the nutritory indi¬ 
viduals are males, and the astomatous females; but rather that 
the two great physiological acts, the one necessary to the preser¬ 
vation of individual life, and the other destined to perpetuate the 
existence of the species, are here exhibited under a separate and 
independent form in the same community. This mode of pro¬ 
pagation by bulbilli in the Synhydrte constitutes a form of repro¬ 
duction not hitherto well determined to occur in the animal 
kingdom, and we cannot therefore peruse the beautiful researches 
of M, Quatrefages without feeling their interest no less as bear- 
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mg upon general physiology than upon the special history of the 
polyps. 

A third series of researches by the same author has been de¬ 
voted to the study of the organization of the Annelida, with a 
view of determining how the dominant type of that natural group is 
modified or lowered either in the inferior species, or in those worms 
which have been ranked by many zoologists among the Entozoa. 
He has ascertained, in examining the comparative anatomy of the 
nervous system in Eunice , Nereis , Phijllodoce , Glycera , and some 
other newly discovered genera, that the ganglionic system is far 
more complex than has been supposed, and exhibits specific mo¬ 
difications analogous to those which have been observed in Insects 
and Crustacea. 

The vascular system in all the Annelida studied up to the pre¬ 
sent time by anatomists has been found to present a very consi¬ 
derable amount of development. In some however, as in certain 
TuMcoIa , M. Quatrefages has proved that the circulation is not 
performed by vessels, but through lacume situated between the dif¬ 
ferent organs: thus, in a species of Amphicora , very nearly allied 
to that discovered by M. Ehrenberg, the blood, easily recognisable 
from its green colour, is not inclosed in vessels, but between the 
subcutaneous muscular layer and the kind of mesentery that en¬ 
velopes the alimentary canal; and lastly, in a new genus of Anne¬ 
lida Errantia allied to Syllis , and called by our author Doyeria , 
there exist only imperfect rudiments of a vascular apparatus, 
which is reduced to a simple dorsal vessel. 

The genus Aphlebine of M. Quatrefages furnishes another 
striking example of such organic degradation. In the ordinary 
Annelida the circulation is performed as in the higher animals, by 
the alternate contraction and dilatation of a part of the vascular 
system; but in the present genus, the blood, instead of being pro¬ 
pelled by any organ analogous to a heart, is set in motion by the 
repeated strokes of a series of microscopically minute palettes, 
which are composed of vibratile cilia united in that form, and 
placed upon the walls of the visceral cavity behind the base of 
each foot. An analogous mechanism has been observed by Milne 
Edwards in the Beroes. 

The affinity of internal structure which previous observers had 
p’TOCivetl to exist between the Annelida and "Rotatoria has been 
rendered still more intimate by another discovery of M. Quatre¬ 
fages, who found upon the coasts of Brittany an Annelid© much 
resembling in general conformation a young Sgllis } but which sup¬ 
ported upon either side of its body a series of locomotive organs 
analogous to the vibratile discs of the Rotifers, and so disposed as 
to simulate yRen in motion the revolutions of a paddle-wheel. 
The feet in \fhis singular Annelide, designated by the name of 
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Dujardinia, are famished with bristles as in the other Annelida 
Errantia; but these are merely passive weapons of defence, since 
they remain perfectly immoveable. Sometimes the animal changes 
its position in the water by agitating its tail briskly like a long 
oar, but in general it swims slowly by means of the above-men¬ 
tioned lateral palettes, which consist of cilia circularly arranged 
upon the edges of cup-shaped cavities, supported by papillae placed 
upon the sides of the body and between the feet. In the form of 
its digestive tube and the large size of its ova, Dujardinia also 
approximates the Botifera. 

Some further details are of interest from tending to indicate 
the links whereby the Annelida are connected to the Planetaria 
and Entozoa. Thus the Nemertce agree with the Annelida in the 
general arrangement of their vascular system, but resemble much 
the Hirudines in the structure of their buccal apparatus and 
many other points of internal organization, while their reproduc¬ 
tive organs are analogous to those of many Entozoa; their ner¬ 
vous system may be compared to that of the Lingula, and their 
digestive tube, in place of extending the whole length of the body 
and opening posteriorly by an anal orifice, as in all the typical 
" Annelida, terminates towards the anterior third of the body in 
a cul-de-sac which communicates externally by the mouth alone, 
as in some of the lower organized Entozoa and most Zoophyta. 

The very singular observations made by M. Quatrefages upon 
the propagation of the genus Syllis have already been given in a 
previous number of this Journal. It remains only for us to add, 
in respect to the Annelida, that in a large number of the Annelida 
Errantia |and Tuhicola, and also in the Thalassema and Nemerta, 
which establish the passage between the ordinary Annelida and 
Entozoa, he has recognised the existence of distinct male and female 
individuals, has observed the formation of the spermatozoa in the 
Nemertce , and by his remarks upon the development of the ova 
in the Terebellm , has extended to the class Annelida the import¬ 
ant fact determined by Herold, Bathke, and other embryologists, 
respecting the relation of the vitellus to the dorsal surface of the 
embryo in Insects, Arachnida and Crustacea. 

Lastly, M. Quatrefages, in examining the mechanism of motion 
in the polyps of the genus Edwardsia, has arrived at the same 
conclusions with Mr. Bowman relative to the theory of muscular 
contraction; for he has observed that the fibres of one and the 
same muscle do not all act simultaneously, but that those which 
contract, drawing along with them the adjacent fibres in a state 
of repose, give rise to the zigzag folds which have been considered 
as the efficient cause of the shortening of the muscle. 

Touching the subject of animal phosphorescence, our author has 
been led, from the microscopic study of the small transparent 
. Ann. Mag, N. Hist. VoLx iv. . D 
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Annelida, to infer that its production depends very intimately 
upon the influence exerted by the nervous system in giving rise 
to muscular contraction. This, observes Milne Edwards, becomes 
highly probable from the fact, that in the Heroes of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea I have constantly remarked that their very brilliant 
light emanated from the ciliated sides of the body, the principal 
seat of the locomotive function. 


XI.— Further Observations on the Ornithology of the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta . By Edward Blyth, Curator to the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, With Notes by H. E, Strick¬ 
land, M.A. 

Calcutta, March 18, 1844, 

The cold season of 1843-44 having now terminated, and the time 
for collecting specimens of the feathered class fast drawing to its 
dose, I shall again pass under review the various species of birds 
which I have hitherto succeeded in procuring in this immediate 
neighbourhood, a task to which I am partly impelled by perusal 
of Mr. Strickland's interesting < Notes' (vol. xiii. pp. 82 ei seq 
ante) > which have just reached me. 

Nos. 1 and 4*. Palaornis Alemndri and P .pondicerianus. Both of 
these are strictly hill species, and I doubt if either of them is ever 
met with in the vicinity of Calcutta. With reference to the enume¬ 
ration of the species of this genus which I appended in a note, 1 may 
remark that there is a c< Psittacus (Conurus) himalayams!* of Lesson 
described in the c Zoologie du Voyage de M. Belanger/ p. 239, which 
is doubtless a Pal&ornis , and would seem to resemble P. schisticeps, 
except in having the under parts to the belly uniform ash-gray. 
" Inhabits the valleys of the Himalaya/’ I have never seen it. 

The Psittaculus vernalis appears also to be exclusively a hill spe¬ 
cies. 

Of the Raptores, I have prepared an elaborate monograph of the 
Indian species, wherein a very considerable number of synonyms have 
been reduced, and which is at present awaiting publication. 

The whole of the true Falcons of India appear to visit this neigh¬ 
bourhood during the cool season, with the exceptions of 'F, Aldro - 
varidi, which I have only seen from the Himalaya, and the F, cherrug 
of Hardwicke and Gray, which is evidently the lanner, F. lamrius, 
and which is not yet well established as Indian, though the name F,. 
cherrug occurs in a MS. catalogue of the birds of Nepal prepared by 
Mr. Hodgson. I have somewhere read that a large falcon called’ 
Cherg or Cherrug is highly esteemed in Persia for flying at bustards 
and other large game : and there can be little doubt that the lanner 

* These numbers refer to Mr. Blyth’s paper, Annals, vol. xii. p.90, and 
vol.- xiii. pp. 113, 175. 
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exists along the Himalaya, especially towards the N.W. in the al¬ 
pine Punjab. Of the rest, I have obtained F. shaheen, Jerdon, and 
F. vespertinus, in addition to the species noticed in the catalogue ; 
my friend Mr. Earle tells me that he has shot F. peregrinus ; and I 
am satisfied of the occasional occurrence of F.juggur , Gray and 
Hardwicke, vel F. luggur , Jerdon. 

The word lev ax I so spelt to distinguish it in a more marked man¬ 
ner from the genus Hyrax among the mammalia. I have one species 
from Assam, and another from Nepal and Arracan; a third appears 
peculiar to the Malay countries, and-a fourth inhabits the Philippines. 
The true Falco carulescens , Linn., founded on Edwards, pi. 108, is 
certainly a distinct species from any of the four known to me. In 
the Assamese L melanoleucos , nobis, the tibial plumes are white; in 
the Nepalese J. eutolmus , Hodgson ( Falco ccerulescens , var. a } Latham, 
from near Sylhefc), they are bright ferruginous; and in the Malay 
species deep black. Latham’s description of Edwards’s alleged 
Bengal species agrees neither with I. eutolmus nor with I. melano¬ 
leucos . 

No. 9. I have instituted a division Nisastur for the reception of 
Falco badius, Brown, and the species allied to it, conceiving that they 
do not range satisfactorily either in Dcedalion ( Astur , Bechstein) or 
in Accipiter *. 

No. 14. This I fully suspect will have to be recognised as a di¬ 
stinct species from the European Circus ceruginosus, v. rufus , in which 
case it will apparently stand as C. variegatus , Sykes ; and Latham’s 
Rufous-eared Falcon , no. 103, and Konta Falcon , no. 117, are both 
referable to it. If I remember rightly, M. Lesson has some remarks 
on the Indian et variety ” of C. aruginosus in the * Zoologie du Voyage 
de M. Belanger.’ The extreme frequency of specimens with ash-co¬ 
loured tail and part of wings, as figured in Gould’s * Birds of Europe ' 
from a Himalayan specimen , first led me to entertain this suspicion, 
and the Indian bird appears also to be always smaller, to have the 
owl-like ruff more developed, and to be further distinguished by 
having golden-yellow irides. Now of the considerable number of 
European specimens which I have seen, I do not remember to have 
met with one having the ash-coloured wings and tailf, nor do I think 
the irides were ever pure yellow. Referring to M c Gillivray’s tf Ra>. 
pacious Birds,’ I observe he mentions the irides of the male to be 
“ orange,” and those of the female to be €t reddish-yellow.” Mr. 
Jenyns, without distinguishing the sex, describes the ‘'adult in its 

* A recent skin has just been brought to me of a small Accipiter shot a 
few miles down the river, which is not improbably the Khandesra hawk 
which Mi*. Jerdon has been long trying to procure. 

t It is however certain that specimens so coloured do occasionally occur 
in Europe, as they have been accurately described by various authors from 
Brisson to YarrelL The scarcity of such specimens in Europe is probably 
owing to the influence of man, who usually destroys these birds before they 
become aged, i do not therefore think that there is at present sufficient evi¬ 
dence to warrant the specific separation of the “ Moor Buzzards” of India 
from those of Europe.—H. E. S. 

D 2 
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fourth year” to have 44 reddish-yellow” irides; in the second year 
44 brown;” and in the young of the year 44 dusky-brown”; but Mon¬ 
tagu describes a female before him to have 44 yellow ” irides, in which 
he is perhaps copied by Fleming. None of these authors mention the 
presence of any ash-colour on the wings and tail; but I observe that 
Mr. Gould’s Himalayan specimen is noticed as 44 showing a curious 
change of plumage” by Sir W. Jardine in the 4 Naturalist’s Library/ 
So far from being unusual is it however in this neighbourhood, that 
I have seen two or three in the course of a day’s excursion, and 
have had at least a dozen specimens thus coloured brought me within 
the last few weeks, and two or three only with dark wings and tail. 
With respect to the size, Mr. M w Gillivray assigns the following as 
the respective dimensions of the sexes of the British species. Length 
to end of tail 21 and 24 inches ; of wing 16| and 16| in.; of tail 10 
and 9f in. (!) ; and alar expanse 50 and 52 in. The dimensions of 
the Indian bird are 19 and 21^ in.; wing 15 and 16 in. ; tail 8| : to 9 
and 9^ in.; and alar expanse 45 and— ? In four gray-winged males 
before me, the length of the wing varies from 14f to lb\ in., and in 
two dark-winged (young) males it is only 14| in. In the gray-winged 
specimens, the pale head and throat never contrast remarkably with 
the rest of the plumage, as in the young of both sexes, and com¬ 
monly in the European species ; hut the central dark lines to the 
feathers are usually much developed, often leaving but a slight lateral 
pale or rufous edge to each feather. For a minute description how¬ 
ever, I must refer to my 4 Synopsis 5 of Indian Rapt ores * ** . 

No. 15. This I suspect is the Falco hide, Horsfield, and the spe¬ 
cies w r ould accordingly now stand as Spilornis bido. Falco albidus of 
Cuvier and Temminck, v. Buteo melanotis of Jerdon’s 4 Supplement/ 
is merely the young, as was first intimated to me by Mr. Jordon, an 
identification which I have since verified f. 

No. 16. Mr. Strickland, following Mr. G. R. Gray, is quite in 
error respecting the generic location of the birds which I formerly 
referred to Spizaetus , and which must now be restored to Nisaetus of 
Hodgson, a very distinct form, represented by the following Indian 
species:—1. IV. caligatus (?) ; Falco caligatus (?), Raffles ; F. niveus, 
Tem.; N. nipalensis, Hodgson; Bang Eagle and probably Jerwied 

* The European species may perhaps likewise be found here, in which 
case, however, I think it likely that such closely allied races would be apt 
to coalesce. While treating of this genus, I would also suggest that the sup¬ 
posed female, C, Montaguz, described by Mr. Selby to have the lower parts 

** orange-brown, without spot or streak/’ may possibly be an adult female of 
C. Swainsonii. ■ ■ 

f Since the above was written, one of my shikarees has come in with a 
fine collection of Raptores, procured during an excursion towards the Soon- 
derbuns. Among them are two species which I have not procured before 
in this neighbourhood;— Circaetusgallicus, and a remarkable specimen of 
a crestless Perms, which is the P, Ellioti of Jerdon’s list, and doubtless also 
that of Lesson in Belanger’s 4 Voyage’; I am not sure also that it differs spe¬ 
cifically from P, apivora. [In a note dated three days later, Mr. Blyth says, 
“ I have got two more specimens of the Pernis , and these lead me to suspect 
that P, cristate.) Ellioti, aud maculosa of Lesson are all one and the same/’] 
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Eagle of Latham, nos. 74 and 77 : this bird is very common in Lower 
Bengal, and both sexes become wholly of a dusky black colour with 
full maturity, which renders the name niveus bestowed by Temminck 
peculiarly inappropriate * ; in Southern India it does not appear to 
have been met with. 2. N. cirratus (Latham), founded on the 
Crested Indian Falcon of Willughby ; F. cristatellus , Tem., but cer¬ 
tainly not Spizaetus cristatellus of Jardine and Selby’s * Illustrations 
of Ornithology ’; N. nipalensis, crested variety, and since IV. pal- 
lidus , Hodgson : nearly allied to the last, but distinguished by its 
splendid drooping occipital crest, which in a fine specimen before me 
{procured so near as at Midnapore) measures 5|- inches in length, 
whereas in N. caligatus (?) there is invariably but a slight indication 
of the crest common to the three other Indian species of this group; 
the shape of the dorsal feathers also well distinguishes this species 
from the preceding one. 3. N, pulcher , Hodgson; and 4. N. Kie- 
neri, which had already been thus identified by Mr. Jerdon, 

To Limnaetus may be referred the Morphnus hastatus of Lesson, 
v. Spizaetus punctatus of Jerdon’s ‘ Supplement/ and Cawnpore Eagle , 
Latham, of which I have recently obtained two specimens in this vi¬ 
cinity, an adult and a young one ; and Mr. Jerdon informs me that 
he also has lately procured several, among which are pale varieties 
analogous to those of Aquila ncevla ( Vindhiana f). 

I have also procured Aquila mogilnik (impermils') ; Aq. nesvia (two 
adults beautifully spotted, another adult totally devoid of spots, but 
the feathers of both silky and finely glossed with purplish), the Aq. 
fulvescens, Gray, is the young; and several specimens of Aq. pennata , 
vel Spizaetus milvoides of Jerdon. This last is of course the Indian 
variety of Buteo lagopus noticed by Latham: and the reference of the 
same author to the Kites of India, which occurs in his description of 
the British kite, refers of course to the common Indian species, his 
Cheela Eagle , nos. 66, 111, and 112. 

Nos. 17 to 20, Fishing Eagles. I shot a specimen of Haliaetus Macei 
a few days ago, in a transitional state of plumage, passing from the 
H. lineatus of Hardwicke’s drawings into the H. unicolor , ibid.; which 
latter I see is considered by Prof. Brandt as probably identical with 
Falco leucoryphos , Latham :—vide vol. xi. p. 114, ante. That I have 
rightly identified the II. unicolor , Gray, there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever ; and I very strongly suspect that to the F. leucoryphos must be 
referred the F. ichthyaetos, Horsfield, described in immature plumage, 
and which would now accordingly rank as Ichthjaetus leucoryphos. 
This bird is very common in the Bengal Soonderbuns. The Hal. 
blagrus is considerably less so, at least to judge from the comparative 
number of specimens which are brought me, but this also is far from 
being rare : it is evidently the Maritime Eagle , no. 67, of Latham, 

* This is analogous to the change which converts Buteo lagopus into the 
B. Sancti Johannis, Auct. Mr. M c Gillivray was unaware of the occurrence 
of this bird in the dark plumage within the British Islands, but a specimen 
in the dress adverted to was obtained in Epping Forest by Mr. Doubleday. 

f On further consideration, I feel very doubtful respecting the distinctness 
of this from/', limnaetus, Horsfield. 
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as well as his no. 82, and in second plumage it is his Kumpa-maur 
Eagle , no. 72. Pandion haliaetus is also very common in the Soon™ 
derbuns, being of course the Bengal Osprey of Latham, but differing 
in no respect from the European species. For Haliaetus pondice- 
Hums must now be read Haliastur Indus. 

No. 22. The El amts melanopterus of Bengal has always its outer¬ 
most tail-feather from g to \ inch shorter than the rest, which is the 
sole character upon which the Prince of Canino founded his American 
E. dispar ; the adult is likewise always distinguished by a slaty-black 
spot at the extremity of the white on the under surface of the wing, 
and immediately impending the base of the first primaries. Does 
this correspond to the oval spot of black mentioned as occurring in 
Gould's Australian E. not at us * ? 

Respecting the Indian Vultures, information concerning which is 
sought by Mr. Strickland, I have already informed you (vide vol. xiii. 
p. 115). 

A superb living Vultur cinereus has been sent by Major Jenkins 
from Assam, which enables me to refer to this species beyond all 
doubt the so-called V. monachus figured by Hardwicke, and the head 
alone of which is published by Gray. Latham describes this draw¬ 
ing under the head “ Chocolate Vulture.” My bird is now casting 
its first primaries, and should therefore he in its second year, the 
colouring of the head being nearly as represented on the plate. In 
the breadth of skull and aquiline strongly hooked beak, this bird ap¬ 
proaches the division Otogyps , and it has been separated by Mr. 
Hodgson under the somewhat strange name of Polypteryx . 

Of Owls, I have added to the catalogue Ketupa Leschenaulti , 
which is by no means rare ; Urrua mnbrata , nobis, which is less 
common; and Scops sunia , Hodgson, of which beautiful little spe¬ 
cies I procured a pair that were taken with bird-lime. There are no 
less than five Indian species of true Scops, exclusive of coromanda , 
which is probably an Urrua , Hodgson. The U coromanda » apud 
Hodgson, is my U. mnbrata ; and the same is evidently alluded to by 
Latham in his description of Strix coromanda , as represented in a 
drawing which he saw in the possession of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
figure measuring 20 inches in length; hut it cannot be the Strix co- 
, romanda of Hardwicke and Gray, being much darker in colour, in 
addition to its very superior size. Mr. Jerdon has also recently ob¬ 
tained U, mnbrata in the south. 

That Strix hirsuta , Term, must be referred to the Sumatran Sir* 
scutulata of Raffles, I have this further evidence, that the Bengal 
species is quite common about Singapore ; and it is also the Ominous 
Owl of Latham, or Col peclia (death-owl) of the Bengalees, by 
whom its cry is believed to forebode the death of any sick person 
within whose hearing it is uttered. 

* The above remarks are very important, as they seem to show that the 
Elams of America and of Australia is the same species as that of the old 
world. The wing-spot in E, axillaris , Lath. (E. notatus , Gould), exactly 
agrees with Mr. Blyth's. description, except in being sooty-black and not 
* staty-blackd* —H. E. S, 
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No. 27. I observe that Sir W. Jardine remarks, in the £ Natura¬ 
list's Library ’ (British Birds, vol. i.), that—Of the extra-European 
specimens of birds which are considered to be identical with the En¬ 
glish bam owl, the under-parts are always more tinged with ochra- 
ceous.” This, however, certainly does not apply to the common 
Indian barn owl, which, as I before stated, differs neither in this re¬ 
spect nor in any other from the bird of Europe. I have Calcutta 
specimens with under-parts of the most pure snowy-white, and others 
more or less coloured beneath, precisely as in those of England. 

No. 27 a . I have obtained Ketupa Leschenaulti half-grown, and 
from the analogy of plumage I feel confident that Strix coromcmda , 
as figured by Hardwicke, is the young of nay umbrata, but certainly 
not the true coromanda. 

No. 31. This is Buceros albirostris of Shaw, a species which re¬ 
presents B, malabaricus of the Indian peninsula, in Bengal, Nepal, 
Assam, and to the eastward of the bay of Bengal. Latham, however, 
has badly figured it as B. malabaricus in his vol. ii. pi. 38. 

No. 32. I can perceive no good distinction between the Hoopoes 
of Bengal and Southern India, further than that the latter are rather 
smaller and considerably more deeply coloured. The Bengal bird is 
decidedly the European hoopoe, and the position of the white bar 
upon the tail varies in different specimens, being in some also much 
more oblique than in others. 

No. 33 a. I have obtained a single specimen of Merops pMllipinus. 

No. 34. This common species is replaced in Assam, Tipperah, 
Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces by Coracias assamensis 
(McClelland and Horsfield), which in those parts appears to be 
equally common. 

No. 37. Haley on amauropterus is found at all seasons, and may 
generally be met with in the Botanic Garden and one or two other 
localities. I have also obtained H. atncapiUus, which Mr. Jerdon 
has likewise recently done in Southern India ; and Todirhamphus col - 
laris. H. coromandus I have received from Nepal and from the east¬ 
ern side of the bay. 

No. 42. Bucco caniceps is common in the Soonderhuns, and to the 
eastward abounds in Tipperah and in Arracan. 

No, 43 , Ficus strictus appears to be the P. goensis of recent au¬ 
thors, but does not well agree with Daubenton’s orginal description. 
This and some allied species constitute my division Chrysocolaptes 
(Journ. As, Soe. B. no. 59. p. 1004), which I consider to be very 
distinct from Mr. Strickland’s Brachypternus , founded on P. attran- 
tius, v. bengalensis. 

No. 43 a. Ficus (Gecinus) striolatus, nobis, J. A. S, B, voh xii. 
p, 1000, has been procured near here by W. Earle, Esq, 

No. 48. I have obtained several specimens of Yunx torquilla. 

No. 52. For notices of this extremely variable species, vide J, A. 
S. B. xi. 90S, and xii. 241 and 944, where also are described several 
species of Cmtropus. I may remark that I have received Ouculns 
8 miner at i from Singapore as well as from Southern India Eudy- 
* Is not C. $mmtrait the young of some other species?—1L E. S. 
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numys orientalis was omitted by an oversight; and another species to 
be added to the list is Pkcenicophaus tristis , the Ph, longicaudatus of 
my monograph of oriental Cuculidce . 

Nos. 56, 57 and 58 are true Caprimulgi . 

No. 58 a. Caprimulgus indicus , apud Jerdon, procured in this 
neighbourhood, and presented to the Society by my friend Willis 
Earle, Esq. The same gentleman has also shown me part of a col¬ 
lection formed in Monghyr, a range of hills at no great distance up 
the river, among which I perceive various species that do not occur 
in this immediate vicinity, e. g. Butastur (Hodgson) teesa ; Urrua ben - 
gale nets ( Otus bengalensis, Franklin; Urrua cavearia, Hodgson); .Picus 
mahrattensis ; Zanclostomus sirkee ; Lanins lahtora , L. erythronotus, 
L. IJardwickei ; Malacocercus chatarhcea; TJiamnobia fulicata (the 
female of this is Saxicolides erythrurus , Lesson in Belanger's ‘ Voy¬ 
age'); Motacilla variegata , Lath, (not of Vieillot M. picata, Frank¬ 
lin) ; Sitta castaneoventris ; Columha cambayensis ; Philomachus ven~ 
traits ; Cursorius asiaticus ;—and of species which are rare here, Cw- 
culus canorus and Oriolus aureus of my list; both the latter and 0. 
ckinensis I have also received from Midnapore. I have also reason to 
believe that on the same range occurs the Garrulax raficollis (Jardine) 
( lanthocincla lunata i M'Clell.), of which I lately received a few spe¬ 
cimens from Tipperah. 

No. 59 a. Add a Cypselus allied to C . australis , Gould, and iden¬ 
tical with that received from the Deccan by Mr, Jerdon as noticed 
in J. A, S. B. vol. xi. p. 8S6. 

No. 61. Corvus macrorhynchos , v. culminatus. A pair of these birds 
which I lately shot measured each 19§ inches by 3 feet in alar ex¬ 
panse ; wing 12 in. and tail 7-fin. Mr. Jerdon, however, gives length 
21 in.; of wing 18 in. ; tail 7f in.; and Col. Sykes assigns, “length 
14 in., and tail 7 in.," which, added together , gives the same total di¬ 
mensions as are stated by Mr. Jerdon. It doubtless varies in dimen¬ 
sions like the next species. 

No. 62. The variations of size in this most common species are 
very observable in the living birds. Picking out a large and a small 
one, the former measured 17f in. by 2 ft, 8 in.; wing 11 in., and 
tail 7§ in.: the latter gave 15 in. by 2 ft. 5 in.; wing 9f in., and 
tail 5f in. 

No. 63, Latham terms this Corvus rufus, and rightly assigns to it 
one of its Bengalee names, derived from its note ; but I think it is 
more commonly styled Takka-chore , or “ Rupee-thief,” 

Nos. 64 and 65. Gracula Mica inhabits Southern India, and is 
the Gr, religiosa of Mr. Jerdon's list. Gr, religiosa vera inhabits the 
hilly parts of Bengal, and is common in Nepal and in the countries 
eastward of the hay. 

No. 70. Mr. Jerdon's Pastor malabaricm is probably the P. do- 
minicanus , apud Lesson, in the Zoology of M. Belanger's * Voyage': 
vide J. A. S, B. no. 9. for a notice of the Indian Mynahs and some 
additional species. 

[My genus Trichastoma certainly appears to be identical with Mr. 
Ey ton's Mdlacoptcron , and my Tr. affine is probably his M, cinereus ; 
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but Tr. rostratum must be distinct from M. magnum , and I have other 
members of this group which will require subgeneric division.] 

No. 74. Malacocercus terricolor is badly figured by Edwards, 
pb 1S4, on which was founded Turclus canorus of Linnaeus, a name 
which really cannot stand, as a more thoroughly songless bird does 
not exist; what cries it has are particularly harsh and chattering— 
atch, atch , atch, The name Baniahbou (given it by Bufibn) refers to 
the black-headed oriole, this being called Saat hhye (seven brothers), 
as they always go in families; and Chatarhm (though it is not the 
Chatarhcea of Franklin), which is a much smaller bird, more striated, 
and having a longer and more graduated tail. 

No. 74 a. Add Malacocercus Earlei , nobis. 

No. 75 a. My friend Mr. Frith, a most accurate observer, assures 
me that Timalia pileata , Horsfield, is to be met with. Mr. Hodgson 
has sent it from Nepal, and it is included in Dr. M'Clelland's cata¬ 
logue of the birds procured by him in Assam. 

No. 76. Several common Taylor-birds were brought me the other 
day, on the authority of w r hich I can now safely assert that the Or - 
thotomus septum of Sykes is merely the young of 0. longlcauda (his 
0. Benneti ). 

No. 76 «. Prinia inomata is common in grass-jungle and reeds, 
and it occurs also in Nepal. This and other Indian Prinia are de¬ 
cidedly congeneric with the Dry?noica( Sw.) of Dr. A. Smith's * South 
African Zoology/ 

No. 76 b. Prinia flaviventris is obtained within a short distance of 
this place. This is the Orthotomus flaviventris of Delessert, and I 
suspect Motacilla olivacea of Raffles; I had previously received it 
from Singapore and Tenasserim. 

No. 77. lor a tiphia ; distinct both from /. zeylonica of Southern 
India, and from J. scapularis of the Malay countries. In reply to 
Mr. Strickland's request, I may briefly remark that the anatomy of 
this bird is on the usual passerine type : its food small insects, which 
it constantly seeks among the foliage and small twigs of trees, where 
it is ever in motion, attracting attention by its lively yellow colour, 
and more so by the great variety of its notes ; these latter are much 
as in the Pari , and are so various as not unfrequently to occasion dis¬ 
appointment to the ornithologist, who had been thus led to suspect 
the presence of some unusual species; but its only proper song-note 
is a very peculiar one, whence is derived one of the native appella¬ 
tions of the hlvd—futteekj on ? the second syllable of this being exces¬ 
sively prolonged. The nest is a beautiful structure, one before me 
being of a cup-shape, resting upon and bound to a twig of guava, 
from which a slight stem branches off obliquely upward on one side, 
and the base of this is bound into the lower half of the nest ; the rim 
and cupped portion are surprisingly thin, but still very compact, the 
nest being chiefly constructed of fine cocoa-nut fibres, which form the 
interior lining, whilst the outside is bound and fastened with a pro¬ 
fusion of delicate webs of leaf-rolling caterpillars and spiders ; the 
eggs I have not seen. This genus is undoubtedly very isolated in 
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its affinities ; but it certainly belongs to the great and much-varied 
Timalia series*. 

No. 78 a. Tardus unicolor , Gould, must be added to the list, as I 
have obtained two specimens in this neighbourhood. I have exten¬ 
sive materials on hand for a monograph on Indian Thrushes. 

No. 79. The specific name rubecula was a slip of the pen on my 
part for citrina , though the former name is also erroneously included 
in the list of Assamese birds collected by Dr. M'Clelland. This spe¬ 
cies is the Tardus Macei of Vieillofc, and also (as Mr. Jerdon informs 
me) the T. albonotatus , Cuvier. 

No. 81. Of a number of Dhyals received from Singapore, I can 
perceive 210 difference from the Bengal bird in the male sex, but the 
females have a black head and back, nearly as deep as in the males, 
■whereas in the Bengal females the upper parts are always ash-gray, 
Mr. Swainson has subdivided the saularis into two or three species. 

No. 82. In connexion with the Shahmour, I may notice the night¬ 
ingale, termed Bulbul Bhostall, which is imported from the countries 
west of the Indus, and many are kept by some of the wealthy baboos, 
who purchase them at an enormous price. These are carried about 
by their servants of a morning, according to native custom, and for 
these two or three months past some eight or ten have been thus 
daily brought to the fish-bazar, in cages wrapped round and round 
with cloth, where the incessant noise and clamour excite them to 
sing ; the note I at once recognised, of course, though it scarcely 
seems to be equal to that of our English nightingale ; but I had some 
trouble to obtain a sight of one of the captives, and then only by 
main fot'ce, when through the darkened cage I could perceive 
clearly enough that the bird was a true nightingale, and as far as I 
could make out, it was the British species, but of this 1 will not be 
positive f. An ornithologist will, I am sure, appreciate the annoy¬ 
ance of continually hearing the note of some fine song-bird in a 
closely covered cage, and to be constantly refused a sight of it; to 
have hookum nai (“ no orders ”) as the invariable reply to your most 
civil requests to be allowed to view it: there remained but one prac¬ 
ticable alternative, and of that I availed myself; the bird proving to 
be so perfectly tame and void of fear that there was no occasion 
whatever for covering it over; but it is the custom to do so, and that 
is sufficient reason to a Bengalee. 

Nos. 84 to 88, Eight species of this group have been described by 

* I am rather disposed to place Iqra among the Orioluue, The form of 
the beak and feet, and the disposition of the colours, are very similar to 
those of Oriolus, and Dr. Horsfield has lately obtained a new lor a equal in 
size to the small Qriolus xanthonotus. This view is now confirmed by the 
interesting account given by Mr. Blyth of the nidification of lor a, Mr. 
Jerdon has given me a similar account of I. zeylonlca ; he says it lays four 
eggs, pale reddish, with darker spots like those of Hmmatornh (Pyendnotas), 
and its chief food is spiders.—H. E. S. 

f Since writing the above, I have looked at another, which I could see to 
snore advantage; the bird sung lustily all the while, and it decidedly ap¬ 
peared to be the British species. 
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me in J. A. S. B. no. 59. p. 963 et seq. as occurring in the vicinity 
of Calcutta. 

No. 88 a. 1 have just procured a second specimen of Phylloscopus 
nitidus , so that I have now confirmed all my described new species 
of this genus on a plurality of specimens. 

No. 90 a. Add a smaller species of Acrocephahis , allied to A . 
montanus , and which I believe is the Sylvia rama of Sykes. 

Nos. 92 and 93. These are species of true Sphemra , vel Dasy- 
ornis. Of Sph. colluriceps I have recently obtained two fine speci¬ 
mens, and Mr. Jerdon has procured additional examples of Sph. stri¬ 
ata. These birds frequent the densest grass-jungle, and Mr. Frith 
lias well suggested to me that the remarkable firm and elastic ant- 
orbital bristles are designed to protect the eyes when the bird is 
pushing its way through the grass-stems. This intent is, indeed, 
obvious enough when once suggested. 

No. 95. This, with some allied species, now constitutes my genus 
Cyornis , of which I know four Indian representatives, viz. C. rubecu- 
loides , C. banyumas , C. Tickellite *, nobis ( Muscicapa hyacintha , apud 
Tickell), and C. unicolor , nobis. 

No. 97. Add Muscicapa bilineata , Lesson, to the synonyms of this 
species. 

No, 98 is, I now think, the true Saccicola rubicola , and no. 99 also 
occurs in this neighbourhood. 

No. 99 a. A splendid living specimen of Orocetes cinclorhyncha 
was brought to me, and kept some time in a cage, when the care¬ 
lessness of a servant suffered it to escape. It was impossible to look 
at this beautiful bird alive without being convinced of its close affinity 
to the Stone-chats, and not to the Petrocincles ; and with the Saxico- 
line birds it must be arranged. In this neighbourhood it seems to be 
a rare and accidental bird. 

No. 101. Respecting Muscipeta paradisi, I have to observe that 
both sexes are rufous, with short tails, and merely an indication of the 
black hood, in nestling plumage; that during the following year both 
sexes continue rufous, with the crested black hood, the male being al¬ 
ready distinguished by its lengthened middle tail-feathers ; that after 
this the males, I think generally, hut the females not until a later pe¬ 
riod, assume the white dress, wherein the sexes are still distinguished 
by the difference of tail. 1 am informed that the males breed in the 
rufous plumage, and I have repeatedly seen a white male paired with 
a rufous female : white females are indeed rare ; and I possess one 
specimen of this sex with rufous upper-parts and white under-parts, 
which however is not moulting, but had thrown out this parti-coloured 
plumage at its last change : a similar parti-coloured male is figured 
by Mr. Jerdon in the first number of his * Illustrations of Indian Or¬ 
nithology/ published a few weeks ago. 

■* I have described this species as C. TickeUive, but I now suspect that the 
Muscicapa rubecula, Sw. (Nat. Libr., Flycatchers) , is the female of this 
one rather than of C. banyumas, in which case the name r ahead a must be 
retained for it. 
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No. 104. I have procured but one more example of Cryptolopha 
jpoiocephala. 

No. 109. Graucalus papuensis of India generally and the Malay 
countries ( Ceblepyris javensis, Horsfield, and Gr. nipalensis, Hodg¬ 
son) certainly appears to accord with Latham’s description of the 
Papuan Crow , excepting that the loral region is not black, but merely 
of a darker ash-colour than the rest. Length about 12 inches, of 
wing* 6J to 6} in., and of tail 5 to 5^ in. Although, in the few cases 
which 1 have examined, the females have been distinguished by ha¬ 
ving the under-parts transversely striated from the throat, yet I have 
received two or three skins marked as female which had the lower 
parts as in the male. Of several specimens before me, none equals 
the dimensions of those assigned by Mr. Hodgson, though I have 
received specimens from him marked as nipaleiisis , which were per¬ 
fectly identical in species with those of Bengal, Southern India, &c. 

No. 111. Lalage Sykesi, as described by Mr. Strickland, is the 
adult male of the species referred by Mr. Jerdon and myself, after 
Col. Sykes, to Ceblepyris fimbriatus *. No. 110 should also probably 
be placed as a Lalage , but the divisions of this group do not appear 
to be generally well-defined. 

No. 112. Mr. Strickland is right in his identification of this shrike, 
which is also the L. phmnicurus of India, apud Latham, and bis L. 
lucionensis, L. melanotis, Valenciennes, L.ferrugiceps , Hodgson; and 
it is further noticed by Latham as the <f Cur cut ia, said to be found 
about Calcutta, making a harsh noise,” as mentioned in his account 
of L. rufus. Mr. Swainson erroneously refers the L. erythronotus , 
Vigors, to L. superciliosus. The latter is described to inhabit Java 
as well as India, and Raffles includes it in his catalogue of Sumatran 
birds ; I have also received it from Singapore, where, however, 
another species with analogous plumage appears to be more common, 
the L. magnirostris of Lesson (Bel. Voy.), v. L. slrigatus, Eytonf. 

Two other species are met with in this vicinity, the L. antiguanus, 

* If my Lalage Sylcesi be the male of the Ceblepyris fimbriatus of Sykes, 
Jerdon and Blyth, the latter name must be incorrectly used. In my speci¬ 
mens of what I consider the true (7. fimbriatus of Temminck, the wing is 
4 inches 8 lines long, while in L. Sylcesi it is 4 inches 1 line. Moreover my 
C. fimbriatus has the rump feathers spiny , proving it to be a true Cmnpephaga, 
while in L, Sylcesi they are soft, which was my chief reason for placing it 
in the genus Lalage .—H. E. S. 

t I formerly supposed with Mr. Blyth that the Lanins lucmmisis, Linn., 
from the Philippine Islands, the L. superciliosits, Lath., from the Malay 
countries, and theX. crisiatus, Linn.,from Bengal, were one and the same; 
but having now obtained specimens from all these countries, I find that these 
form three distinct though closely allied species. L. lucionensis has the front 
gray, passing into grayish-brown “on the crown and rich rufous-brown on the 
back and tail; L. superciliosus has the front white, the crown and upper 
parts rufous, and is I presume the L. magnirostris of Belanger, but; I cannot 
at the moment refer to his work; L, crisiatus has the whole front and upper 
parts rufous, and a smaller beak than the other two ; it must I suppose be 
called melanotis , the name crisiatus being ft likely to propagate an import¬ 
ant error. 51 —II. E. S. 
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Latham (v. nigriceps , Franklin, v. tricolor , Hodgson, and Indian 
Shrike , Latham), andL. tephronotus, Vigors (y. nipalensis, Hodgson, 
and Grey^backed Shrike of Latham). 

No. 115. This is Ocypterus leucorhynchos of Mr. Jerdon’s cata¬ 
logue, and also the Assamese leucorhynchos of Messrs. M'Clelland 
and Horsfield. 

No. 116. Chibia hottentotta, v. Cometes krishna ; the former spe¬ 
cific name, according 'to Mr. Strickland, being “ expressive of its 
black plumage the Hottentots, however, are not a black race; and 
the name (of which Mr. Martin failed to learn the derivation) is 
evidently a corruption of heiden-staat, the Dutch equivalent for 
f< heathen state*.” Corvus hottentottus is also stated to have been 
observed by Thunberg in Caffraria, which, if true, indicates another 
meaning for the specific name; but the description certainly applies 
to the young of the Indian species. 

With respect to the other Indian Drongos, there Is no difficulty 
about the birds themselves, but only as regards their synonymy. I 
have endeavoured to reduce this in J. A. S. B. xi. 799 et seq,, to 
which I have subsequently added, that D. aeratus , Stephens, is iden¬ 
tical with teneus, and that I have received the true balicassms from 
Mr. Hodgson as his annecte?is . But I had not Latham’s work to refer 
to at the time of preparing the synopsis of the birds alluded to, and 
now that it is before me, I will endeavour to advance another step 
towards their complete determination. 

The name Edolius I limit to those species which have prolonged 
stems to their outer rectrices, whereof the twirled extremities are 
barbed only on the outer side +; the Bhringa (subsequently Melisseus) 
tectirostris of Hodgson, founded on E. remifer , auct., differs consi¬ 
derably from the others, and has the extremities of its outer rectrices 
barbed on both sides and not twirled. I now think that there are 
as many as four species of these restricted Edolii , for a Singapore 
specimen without any crest which I saw lately in the possession of a 
friend, and which is doubtless Gould’s rangoonensis , appeared to differ 
from that with a slight frontal crest which I described in J. A. S. B. 
xi. 172, and of which I figured the bill and forehead in the plate an¬ 
nexed to p. 802 of the same volume; but on sending for my friend's 
specimen to compare it with that in the museum, I regret to learn 
that he has shipped it for France. The following appears to me to 
be the synonymy of the species. 

* Such at least is the opinion of a friend, tolerably well versed in philo- 
logy; but another friend of mine, who Is familiar with the Dutch language, 
will not admit it; and referring to the ( Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ I find it 
remarked, that u The natives of this country are called Hottentots, in their 
own language ; a word of which it is vain to inquire the meaning, since the 
language of this country can scarce be learned by any other nation.” 

f This is not quite correct; the long webs are on the inner, not the outer 
side. Moreover both sides of these feathers are furnished with webs, though 
the external ones are very short. These species should therefore be placed 
in the same genus as Bhringa remifer ; and as Cuvier's name Edolius cannot 
be retained (being a mere synonym of Dicrurus, VieilL), the term Bhringa 
should be extended to all these racket-tailed Dicrurhue. —H. E. S* 
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1. E. grandis , Gould ; malabaricus, Shaw and Stephens, and as 
figured by Latham, doubtless from Lady Impey’s drawing described 
by him ; malaharoid.es, Hodgson.; and perhaps, rather than, the next, 
the Cuculusparadiseus, Linn. Nepal, Tenasserim. 

2. E. paradise us ? (Linn.) ; retifer, Tem.; platiirus,Vm\l\ot; ma¬ 
labaricus, Gould ; cristatellus, nobis ; Assamese grandis, apud Hors- 
field, as identified from Dr. M'Clelland’s drawing of the specimen* 
Bengal, Southern India, Tenasserim. From Nepal I have only seen 
the preceding species*. 

3. E. rangoonensis, apud nos. Tenasserim. 

4. E. rangoonensis, Gould ; perhaps the Malabar Shrike or Drongo 
of Sonnerat and Buffon, but a crestless species remains to be verified 
as inhabiting Southern India. Rangoon, Singapore. 

Of Bhringa (subsequently Melisseas ), Hodgson, I know only— 

Bhr. remifer (Tem.) ; tectirostris, Hodgson ; Assamese rangoo¬ 
nensis (?), apud Horsfield. Himalaya, Assam. 

Next to this might be placed the Chaptia (since Prepopterus), 
Hodgson, founded on— 

Ch. ceneus (Vieillot); aerates, Stephens ; muscipetoides, Hodgson ; 
Butchanga of the Bengalees, a name which Mr. Hodgson assigns to 
the Bengal Fingah ; Bronzed Shrike of Latham. India generally. 

There now remain the restricted Dicruri, of which I ana well ac¬ 
quainted with four Indian species. 

1. D. balicassius (Linn.); Javanese forficatus (?), apud Horsfield; 
mnectens, Hodgson, Bill more crow-like than in the others, and tail 
much less deeply forked. Malay countries, Nepal. 

2. D. indicus, Stephens; albirictus, Hodgson, figured by him in 
As. Res. xvlii. pL 2; Fingah of the Bengalees; Indian balicassius, 
auctorum *, the beak of this species is much more shrike-like than in 
the others. India generally, being everywhere the most common 
species f- 

3. D. macrocercus, Vieillot; biloba, Licht. (if these names should 
not be rather referred to the preceding species, both having the 
tail equally forked in fine specimens; perhaps also cineraceus, Hors¬ 
field, of Java, and leucophceus, Vieillot, of Ceylon, founded on the 
Drongri of Levaillant, as very ashy specimens are not unfrequent) ; 
Neel Fingah of the Bengalees. About the same size as the preceding, 

* The Cuculus paradiseus of Linnaeus is founded on a description by 
Brisson of a bird from Siam with a short crest , measuring, according to 
Brisson’s figure, one inch from its extremity to the base of the beak. There 
is therefore no doubt that this is the cristatellus of Mr. Blyth, I should 
rather doubt the distinctness of the rangoonensis of Mr. Gould from that of 
Mr. Blyth ; they may perhaps be different ages of the same bird,—H. B, S, 

f Mr, Blyth’s second species is certainly the Drongolou of Levaillant, 
the basis of macrocercus , Vieillot, bilob us, Licht, and indicus, Steph., and 
VieiUot’s specific name must be used for it. Mr, Blyth’s third species is not 
cineraceus of Dr. Horsfield (as that bud is uniform pale cinereous), and it 
is probably not the leucophceusfif ieill. {ceylonensis, Steph., drier eus, Swains.), 
as that is described as wholly silvery gray, and is therefore probably the 
same as cineraceus , Horsf. Should this be so, Mr. Blyth’s third species will 
require a new specific name.—IT. E. S. : 
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but readily distinguished from it by the ashy tinge of its plumage, 
especially on the under-parts, which have never much dark gloss, and 
often scarcely a trace of it (whereas in the two preceding the gloss 
is very nearly as bright below as above) ; likewise by the shape of 
the beak, which is much less shrike-like, being less strongly and 
abruptly hooked at tip, also much less compressed, with the ridge of 
the upper mandible distinctly angulated, instead of being obtusely 
rounded ; and the tarsi are shorter, scarcely exceeding five-eighths of 
an inch. Irides bright brownish red. Inhabits Bengal, Nepal and 
Southern India. 

4. D. ccerulescens, apud Jerdon, and of myself, ante . This is the true 
Lanins ccerulescens of Linneeus, founded on pi. 56 of Edwards’s birds *. 
Distinguished from the last species by its inferior size, and by always 
having the belly, vent and lower tail-coverts pure white, not merely 
tipped with white as in the immature plumage of the rest. Struc¬ 
ture and colouring in other respects precisely as in the last species, 
and iricles also the same. Length of wing4| to 5 inches; of middle 
tail-feathers 4 in., and outermost (in a particularly fine specimen) In. 
more, being generally less. I have only obtained two specimens of 
this bird here, but have received it from Bengal and Central India, 
and Mr. Jerdon meets with it in the south. It is obviously distinct 
as a species. 

Of these four Dicruri , I have forwarded specimens to the India- 
house. The D. leucogaster. Y ieillot, vel albiventris, Stephens (a 
name that would apply excellently to no. 4), founded on the Drongri 
a venire blanc of Levaillant, said to have “ all the under-parts, from 
chin to vent, white,” and to Inhabit Batavia, requires, I think, veri¬ 
fication ; and D. viridescens, Gould, is a good species, inhabiting the 
Indo-Chinese and probably the Malay countries. 

No. 122. Pycnonotus hcemorrhousa , v. Ixos pseudocafer , nobis, 
passim, Is also common in Arracan. I have a considerable number 
of Bulbuls to determine, several being evidently new ; but the clas¬ 
sification of them is far from being easy. The common Bengal species, 
■which I have regarded as cafer , resembles hcemorrhousa , except In its 
larger size, in having the nape and entire breast black, and the back 
also darker. It measures 9|- Inches by 12-|- in.; wing 4 in., and tail 
the same or nearly sof. 

No. 124. Mr. Strickland is right in supposing this to be the spe¬ 
cies figured by Gould as Pitta brachyura; it being the Corvus bra- 
chyurus , var. B and var. F of Latham, and also, as I fully suspect, 
the P. abdominalis , Wagler ; while the Linnsean bird I conceive to 
be also Latham’s var. E, described from Sonnerat, P. malaccemis , 
Scopoli, &e., a common Malayan species extending northward to 
Arracan, and which has always a black chin. For some descriptions 
of Pitta, vide J. A. S. B. no. 59. n. s. p. 960 et seq. J 

* Ifc is also the Lanius jingah of Shaw, which is founded on the same 
plate of Edwards.—H. E. S. 

f It hence appears that the cafer of Bengal is identical with that of South 
Africa.—-H. £. S. 

t Several species of Pitta are here confounded 1. The true Corms bra- 
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No. 126. The bird here referred to, Oriolus galhula , is, 1 am now 
satisfied, the young male O. kundoo , as I have received specimens 
from Central India precisely similar in colouring which were deci¬ 
dedly that species. The Bengal example referred to has imperfect 
wings and tail, or the dimensions of the former would have proved 
it to be distinct from 0. galhula. It is still the only example of the 
species which I have met with here, though others have been sent 
me from Midnapore. In a notice which I gave of the Asiatic spe¬ 
cies of this genus in J. A. S. B. two corrections are necessary, the 
O. acrorhynehus , Vigors, being distinct from O. chinensis , and the 
O. castanopterus > nobis, being merely the second plumage of 0. leu- 
cog aster, v. mnthonotus . 

[To be continued.] 
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March 5, 1844.—E. Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Read a paper " On Spiranthes gemmipara” By Charles Cardale 
Babington, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. &c. 

Two specimens of this very rare plant were first found by Mr. 
James Drummond in or about the year 1810, near Castletown, Bear- 
haven, in the county of Cork, “ opposite the western redoubt, grow¬ 
ing in a salt-marsh near the shore.” One of these was communi¬ 
cated to Sir James E. Smith, who published it in his f English Flora ? 
under the name of Neottia gemmipara , with a description furnished 
by Mr, Drummond. "Within these few years the plant has been again 
discovered near to, but probably not in exactly the original spot, by 
Dr. P. A. Armstrong, who on the 30th of September 1843 con¬ 
ducted Mr. Babington and Mr. E. Winterbottom to the station, 
where they saw about twelve specimens, several of which had been 
destroyed by cattle, and all were in rather an advanced state of 
flowering. 

From the specimens then collected Mr. Babington gives a detailed 
description of the plant, which differs in a slight degree from that 
furnished to Sir J. E. Smith by Mr, Drummond- He thinks it may 
fairly be referred to the genus Spiranthes , although differing from 
the other European species in some particulars ; the most remarkable 
of these differences consisting in the connexion of all the sepals with 

chyurus of Linnaeus (founded on Turdiis viridis moluceensis of Bmson), with 
throat black and lower parts fulvous, from the Moluccas; 2. the u com¬ 
mon Malayan species which has always a black chin ” is probably P. eucul~ 
lata , figured in the last Number of the 4 Annals '; <3. Pitta hrachyura of 
Gould, with a black beak and white throat, from the Himalaya and Bengal, 
and which wants a specific name ; 4. a species with yellowish beak, white 
throat, and a white or bluish-white streak over the eye ; this is the P. ma - 
laccensis (Scop.) (superciliaris, Wagl.), founded on Sonn. ‘Voy. Ind.’pl. 110, 
and is also the abdominalis , Wagl, founded on Edwards, pi. 324.—fi, E. S, 
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the two lateral petals. The difference in habit is considerable in 
consequence of the great density of the spike, and the arrangement 
of the flowers in three spiral lines 114 . 

A notice of a specimen of this plant, exhibited before the Society 
on the 7th of February 1843, by the Rev. William HIncks, F.L.8. 
&c., will be found at p. 462 of voh xi. of this Journal. 

Read also a continuation of Mr. Griffith’s memoir, comprehending 
the parts relating to Cytimes and to Mystropetalon* 

March 19.—E. Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Read the commencement of a e< Monograph on the Class Myrki - 
poda, Order Chilopoda; with observations on the general arrange¬ 
ment of the Ariiculata” By George Newport, Esq., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, President of the Entomological Society, 
&c. Communicated by the Secretary. 

April 2.—R, Brown, Esq., Y.P., in the Chair. 

Read a continuation of Mr. Newport’s “ Monograph on the My¬ 
riapoda Chilopoda /’ 

April 16.—E. Forster, Esq., V.P , in the Chair. 

Read the conclusion of Mr. Newport’s 44 Monograph on the My* 
riapoda Chilopoda” 

Mr. Newport commences his memoir by remarking on the smaller 
degree of attention which has been paid to Myriapoda than to any 
other class of Ariiculata. His inability, from this circumstance, sa¬ 
tisfactorily to identify the specimens in the anatomical examination 
of which he was engaged, induced him to undertake a complete re¬ 
vision of the class, as far as the materials within his reach, and con¬ 
tained in the cabinets of the Rev. F. W. Hope, the British Museum, 
the United Service Museum, that of the Zoological Society, and in 
the Linnean and Banksian collections in the possession of the Society, 
would admit. 

After passing in review the characters of the class, and noticing 
the different views of authors with respect to its classification as a 
whole, Mr. Newport enters at length into the reasons which induce 
him, in accordance with Leach, Latreille and others, and in oppo¬ 
sition to Professor Brandt, to separate the Myriapoda from true in¬ 
sects, and to place them, as a class, immediately before the Annelida „ 

He details his motives for preferring, with reference to the classi¬ 
fication of the Invertehrata , a system founded on the skeleton and 
organs of locomotion, together with the nervous system, to that 
which is usually adopted, based on the organs of nutrition. Guided 
by these views he proposes to place the sub-kingdom Ariiculata at 
the head of the Invertehrata, and (following in the steps of our di¬ 
stinguished countrymen Kirby and Spence) to commence with the 
Hexapods or true Insects, placing after these the Octopods or Arach- 

* In a subsequent communication Mr. Babington states that he has iden¬ 
tified the Irish plant with specimens of Spiranthes cernua, Rich., from North 
America, in the herbarium of Sir W, J. Hooker. 

Ann. fy Mac/. N, Hist Voh xiy. E 
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nida , and the Decapods or Crustacea , to be followed by the Myria¬ 
poda , the Annelida , and the remainder of the Articulate* 

The more important objections to this mode of arrangement are 
considered and answered ; and the author next proceeds to examine 
the division of the Myriapoda into tribes and genera, on which sub¬ 
ject he agrees, to a considerable extent, with Professor Brandt, 
whose plan he has followed closely in the formation of the families, 
sections and genera, and in the characters assigned to them, but 
whose division of the class into masticating and sucking Myriapoda 
he has been unable to adopt. The following is a synoptic table of 
the genera of the whole class :— 

Class MYRIAPODA, Leach. 

Ord. 1. CHILOPODA, Lair .—Caput latum, prominens. Corporis seg¬ 
ments insequalia; singula par unicum pedum ad segmentorum latera 
insertorum gerentia. Mandibuke pvominentes, acuta?, falciformes. Or- 
gauorum sexualium apertura ad extremitatem analem. 

Trib. 1. ScirizoTAitsiA, Brandt. —Antenna? pluri-articulatse, graciles, 
corpore longiores. Tarsi longi, pluri-articulati, ineequales. Oculi 
composite prominentes, globosi. 

Fam. X. Cermatiidce , Leach.—Scuta dorsalia 8; singula segmenta 
2 ventralia obtegentia. Stigmata median a. 

Gen. 1. Cermatia, Illig. —Oculi prominentes. Caput trans- 
versum. Scuta dorsalia emarginata. Stomatum latera in- 
crassata. 

Trib. 2. Holotahsia, Brandt. —Tarsi 3-articulati. Caput e segment's 
2 mobilibus efformatum. Antenna? corpore baud longiores, setaceic 
vel filiformes, 14 * —60-articulatse. Oculi stemmatosi, aggregati, 

simplices vel nulli. 

Fam. 2. Lithobndee, Newp.—Scuta dorsalia 15, subquadrata, in- 
aequalia; angulis elongatis, acufcis. Coxee posteriores excava- 
tionibus ovatis. 

Gen. 2. Lithobius, Leach. —Ocelli numerosi. Caput latum, 
depression. Labrum denticul&tum. 

Gen. 3, Henicops, Newp. —Segmentum cephalicum latum ; 
ocellorum pari unico, 

Fam. 3. Scolopmidridee, Leach.-—Segmenta podopbora 21 vel 23. 
Pedes posteriores inerassati; articnlo prime vel secundo spinoso. 
Gen. 4. Seolopendra, Z.-—Segmentum cephalicum cordatum, 
imbricatum. Ocellorum paria4. Spiraculorum valvularium 
paria 9. 

Gen. 5. • Cormocephalus, Newp. —•Segmentum cephalicum 
postic& truncatum. Spiracula valvularia. 

Gen. 6. Rhombocephalus, Segmentum cephalicum 

basilareque rbomboidea. Labium angustatum. 

Gen. 7. Heterostoma, Newp. —Segmenturn cephalicum trun- 
catum. Dentes magni. Spiracula. cribriformia, in paribus 10. 
Gen. 8. Scolopendropsis, Brandt .—Segmentum cephalicum 
truncatum. Pedum paria 23. 

Gen. 9, Theatops, Newp .— Ocelli distinct!. Antenna? 17- 
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articulatse, subulatae. Pedes posteriores clavati. Labium 
dentation. 

Gen. 10 , Cryptops, Leach. —Ocelli null! vel absconditi. An¬ 
tennae 17-articulatae. Labium hand denticulatiim. 

Fam. 4. Geophilidee , Leach.—Segmenta subaequalia, singula e 
subsegmentis 2 completis sed insequalibus effbmata. Segmen- 
turn anale pedibus brevibus styliformibus. 

Sabfam. 1. Scolopendrellina, Newp.—Corpus breve, crassum. 
Antennas 14— 20~artieulatse. 

Gen. 11. Scolopendrella, Gervais .—Pedum paria 10. 
Antennae xnoniliformes, 14—20-articuIafm. 

Sub/am. 2. Geophilince, Newp.—Segmenta numerosa. An¬ 
tennae 14-articulatse. 

Gen. 12. Mecisrocephalus, Newp .—Segmentum cepha- 
licum angustissimum, elongatum. Corpus attenuatum* 
Labium latum, integrum. 

Gen. 13. Arthronomalus, Newp .—Segmentum cephali- 
cum subquadratum. Antennarum articuli insequales. 
Labium angustum, emarginatum. 

Gen. 14. Gonibregtnatus, Netvp.—S egmentum cephali¬ 
en m cor diforme, acutum. An tennse filiformes, Cor¬ 
pus lineare. 

Gen. 15. Geophilus, Leach .—Caput subtriangulare. 
Corpus depressum, gradatim incrassatum. Segmenta 
pedesque numerosi. 

Ord. 2. CHILOGNATHA, Latr .—Caput verticale, rotundatum; mandi¬ 
bular crassoe, robustse, vel cum labio coalitse et elongatse ; segmenta nu- 
me rosa. Corporis segmenta insequalia. Pedes superficiei ventral! affix!. 
Organorum sexualium aperturae in segment! 4ti et 7 mi superficie ventral!. 

Trib. 3. Pentazonia, Brandt. —Corpus ovale, in globum contractile, 
dorso valde convexo, ventre complanato. Pedes laminis liberis 
mobilibus affixi. 


Fam. 5. Glomeridw , Leach.—Corpus Iseve, in globum contractile. 
Oculi distinct!. 

Gen. 16. Glomeris, Latr. —Ocelli 8, in linei lateral! curvati. 

Segmenta 13. Pedum paria 17. 

Gen. 17. Zephronia, Gray.— Ocelli numerosi, aggregate. 

Antennae 6—7-articuIatm, clavatas. Pedum paria 21. 
Gen, 18. Sphserotherium, Brandt. —Ocelli aggregate An¬ 
tennae 7-articulatae, clavatse. Pedum paria 21. 

Trib. 4. Monozonia, Brandt .—Corpus vermiforme, elongatum. Seg¬ 
ment! singuli dimidia pars anterior cylindrica, posterior lateribus di- 
latata; laming ventrali duplici coalitd. pedum paria 2 gerenti. 

Fam. 6. Polyxenidce, Newp.—Caput arcuatum, prominens. Cor¬ 
pus latum. Pedes attenuati; coxis maximis. Segmentum anale 
faseiculis longis. 

Gen. 19. Polyxenus, Latr. —Corpus breve, squamis parvis 
penicillatis. vestitum. Pedum paria 13. 

Fam. 7. Polydesmidce, Leach. ■ 

E 2 
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Subfam * 1. Polydesmince , Newp. Oeuli nulli vel obscuri. 

0<?«. 20. Fontana, Gray. —Corpus convexum. Segmenta 
imbricata; laminis lateralibus deflexis. 

Gen. 21. Polydesmus, Lair. —Corpus depressum, subcon- 
vexum; laminis lateralibus horizontalibus. 

Gen. 22. Strongylosoma, Brandt. —Corpus cylindricum. Seg¬ 
menta tumida; laminis lateralibus rotundatis sub nullis. 

Subfam . 2. Craspedosomina ?, Newp. Oculi distinct!. 

Gen. 23. Craspedosoma, Leach. —Ocelli numerosi, aggregati. 
Corpus depvessum; laminis lateralibus prominentibus. 

Gen. 24. Platydesmus, Lucas. —Ocelli duo, magni, promi- 
nentes. Corpus depressum ; laminis lateralibus prominen¬ 
tibus. 

Gen. 25. Cambala, Gray. —Ocelli serie simplici curvata. 
Corpus cylindricum; laminis lateralibus brevissimis, in 
porcam simplicem desinentibus. 

Trib. 5. Bizonia, Newp. —Corpus subcylindricum ; laminis nullis mar- 
ginalibus. Antennae 7-arfciculatee, clavatae. Segmenta numerosa ; 
singula e subsegmentis 2 coalitis efformata, pedumque paria 2 ge- 
rentia. 

Fatn. 8. lulidce , Leacb.—Corpus cylindricum ; laminis lateralibus 

nullis. Segmenta e subsegmentis 2 coalitis efformata. 

Subfam. 1. Synpodopetalince, Newp. Pedes laminis immobi- 
libus affixi. 

Gen. 26. Platops, Neivp. —Caput parvum, com plan atum 
vel concavum. Pedes graciles, elongati. Corpus pyra¬ 
midal e, elongatum. 

Gen. 27. lulus, L. —Caput convexum. Corpus cylindri¬ 
cum. Prothoracis latera triangularia. Antennas elon¬ 
gate. 

Gen, 28. Unciger, Brandt. —Squama inferior analis mu- 
cronata. Corpus cylindricum, 

Gen. 29. Spirobolus, Brandt. —Caput convexum. Oculi 
subtetragoni. Corpus subpyramidale, Prothoracis la¬ 
tera triangularia. Antennae breves. 

Gen. 30. Spiropoeus, Brandt. 

Geh. 31. Spirocyclistus, Brandt. — Antennas breves. Oculi 
elongati, triangulares. Thoracis latera brevia, triangu¬ 
laria. 

Gen. 32. Splrostreptus, Brandt. —Antennae breves, arti- 
culis infundibulatis. Oculi transversi. Prothoracis la¬ 
tera elongata vel dilatata. 

Subfam . 2. Lysiopetalince , Newp. Pedes laminis mobilibus 
affixi. 

Gen. 33. Lysiopetalum, Brandt. —Frons dilatata. Pedes 
laminis liberis mobilibus affixi. 

Fam. 9. Polyzonidee, Newp. (Ommatopbora, Brandi), —Ocelli 
conspicui, fronti inter antennas in seriebus transversis insert!. 
Gen. 34. Polyzonium, Brandi .—Ocelli 6 parvi, in seriebus 
2 transversis. Corpus depressum. 
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Gen. 35. Slphonotus, Brandt .—Ocelli 2, in serie simplici 
transversa. 

Fam. 10. Sipkonophoridce , Newp. (Typhlogena, Brandt .)—Oculi 
nulli. 

Gen. 36. Siphonophora, Brandt .—Caput coni cum, elonga- 
turn. Nutritionis organa rostriformia, elongata. 

The author then proceeds to treat at considerable length of the 
external anatomy of the Myriapoda , commencing with the composi¬ 
tion and mode of development of the segments and their appendages, 
and comparing them in these particulars with Insects. The variations 
in the several genera of Myriapoda are particularly noticed; and the 
principles on which their development, in its various modifications, 
depends, are elucidated by numerous observations on their mode of 
growth. The structure and development of the head are next treated 
of in detail in the different families and genera of the Chilopoda ; and 
the organs of nutrition are especially examined with reference to their 
development and analogies. This branch of the subject is concluded 
by an appreciation of the relative value of the different parts of the 
skeleton in furnishing generic and specific characters. 

The systematic description of the families, genera and species of 
the Myriapoda Chilopoda completes the memoir; which was accom¬ 
panied by a series of drawings. Illustrative of their external anatomy 
and generic characters. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 24, 1843_William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Bridges on the habits, &c. of some of the smaller species of 
Chilian Rodents. 

“ Mus longicaudatus , Bennett.—I found this mouse in the valley 
of Quillota, fourteen leagues distant from Valparaiso, in the vicinity 
of brooks and rivulets, amongst weeds and long grass, although from 
its appearance I should imagine it seldom takes the water. In that 
part of Chile it Is not rare, but it cannot be considered a common 
species. In the province of Colchagua I have found another species 
approaching M. longicaudatus and more abundant, differing slightly 
in the length of its tail, and in being somewhat less in size. At first 
sight the two species are liable to be confounded. Probably this is 
the same species mentioned in p. 40 of the * Zool. of the Voyage of 
the Beagle* by Mr. Darwin as being so numerous in the province of 
Concepcion. 

“Mus longipilis —Waterh., ‘Voy. of the Beagle/*—inhabits the pro¬ 
vinces of Aconcagua, Valparaiso and Colchagua. Its favourite haunts 
are the hedges made of hushes of Mimosa Cavenia and Trevoa tri 
nervis, also other shrubs used indiscriminately for that purpose. It is 
necessary to explain that the hedges of the fields of Chile are renewed 
every year by throwing on each side of them new layers of hushes, 
and that they are frequently two or three yards across, forming thus 
a mass of decomposing wood, which gives excellent shelter for the 
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numerous small Rodents inhabiting that country, which is so rich in 
this interesting group. The Mits longipilis is without a native name 
to distinguish it from the other species found in Chile. All the small 
'species belonging to different families are known and called by the 
natives by the name of Llaucha, pronounced Yaw-eha, a term in 
the language of the Auracarian Indians signifying a mouse, and this 
name is current in the present day in the parts of the country occu¬ 
pied by the descendants of the Spaniards. The general term applied 
to the large species is * Ratones/ There is a species found near 
the'town of Quillota, fourteen leagues distant from Valparaiso, and 
probably not yet known to naturalists, called 4 Pericote/ This 
animal lives in common in the caves with Octodon Cumingii. 

tc Myopotamus Coypus, Auct.,— Mus Coypus , Molina,—inhabits tbe 
margins of rivers and lakes in the southern provinces of Chile, abound¬ 
ing more in the lakes than in the rivers, where the Typha latifoiia 
and Scirpus species are plentiful to give them shelter. During the 
time of copulation, which takes place in September and October, the 
Coypo makes a mournful kind of cry, which somewhat resembles 
that of a young child. I was once riding along the margins of one 
of the streams which enters the river Teno in the province of Col- 
chagua, and my attention was roused by a most melancholy sound, 
which I fancied was from a child in the water, and to my surprise I 
found it arose from a Coypo seated on a dead stump almost on a 
level with the water. I could not help listening for a few minutes 
at the singular noise, till on a sudden, when the Coypo saw me, it 
disappeared under water. The Coypo possesses a strong attach¬ 
ment for its young, and swims with them on its back till they are 
sufficiently large to follow the old ones in pursuit of their food. The 
places where the Coypo most abounds in Chile are the borders of 
the river Maypo near Santiago, the capital of the country, also in 
the lakes of f Aculeo’ and Quintero. The natives, especially the 
husbandmen, use the skin of this animal to make tobacco-pouches. 

“ Octodon Cumingii, Bennett,— Sciurns Degus , Molina,— Dondro - 
Mus Degus, Meyen,—is the most common of all the Chile Rodents. 
It is found in the hedges of the central provinces of Chile, and may 
be seen during the day, hut more generally in the afternoon. In 
habits it is tame, and at first sight distinguished from all other spe¬ 
cies from its activity and by its carrying the tail curved upwards like 
the mountain Lagotis or Viscacha. This little animal has a very ex¬ 
tended range: I have seen it as far north as lat. 28°, and in south 
35°, and it may probably extend further, but I do not remember seeing 
it in the provinces of Chiloe or Valdivia. In the province Coquimbo, 
where hedges do not abound, owing to the sterility of the country, 
it inhabits rocky situations, living amongst the loose stones on the 
slopes of mountains; and it is frequently found in the caves or bur¬ 
rows of the Chinchilla. The natives employed in killing the ‘Chin¬ 
chillas/ which are not uncommon about Coquimbo and Huasco, 
before they commence following the burrows, which they do with 
crow-bars, examine the dung of the animals about the caves, and 
from their practical knowledge they distinguish at once if the caves 
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are inhabited by the Chinchilla or the Octodon. Nevertheless, as 
both animals often inhabit the same cave, they frequently after great 
labour find it only occupied by the Octodon. From observations 
which my long residence in Chile has given me, I am inclined to 
believe that the Octodon Cummgii does not breed more than twice 
during the year, viz. in spring and autumn, producing from four to six 
young at a birth. The favourite food of the Octodon is herbage near 
the hedges: but in the winter months, when pressed by hunger, it feeds 
on the tender bark of Mimosa Cavenia, also that of Oestrum Palqui . 

* e Sckizodonfuscus —Waterh. ‘Proc. Zook Soc. for November 1841 
—is found in the Valle de las Cuevas, on the eastern side of the 
Andes, about six leagues from the slopes of the volcano of Peteroa, at 
an elevation of from 5—7000 feet, in S. lat. 35°. Its favourite abode 
is near the mountain streams in grassy situations. There are cer¬ 
tain places in the valley completely undermined by the workings of 
this animal; and whilst we were riding over these districts, our 
horses frequently plunged almost up to their knees in the burrows. 
Whilst rambling in search of the beautiful alpine plants I could not 
help feeling surprise at finding animals of this order in such a locality 
as those elevated valleys, which are covered with snow at least four 
months during the year. The question is, do they on the approach 
of snow-storms migrate towards the verge of the Pampas, or make a 
provision of dried grass and roots for the winter months ? I should 
give my opinion in favour of the latter, judging from their enormous 
burrows. The Schizodon fuscus is nocturnal like Poephagomys ater : 
those I procured were shot in the evening near the entrances of their 
caves. I have seen them burrowing and throwing the sand out of 
their caves during the day; but the moment they hear a noise their 
labours cease and they retire deeper into their caves. 

Notice of the new animal allied to Octodon. —This animal is found 
in the vicinity of the town of Curico, in the province of Colchagua; 
it inhabits the hedges made of dead bushes, and does not appear to 
burrow, like many other species. The present species may be known 
by the singular chirping or whistling noise which it makes. It forms 
its nest in the decomposing bushes and sometimes on the surface of 
the ground, of dried grass, and appears to live in small communities 
of one or two families. This animal appears to be more rare than 
many other Rodents, as I have never been able to find it in any other 
locality, except the one above mentioned. 

te Poephagomys ater , F. Cuvier ; Mus cyanus, Molina.—-The Poe¬ 
phagomys ater is undoubtedly the animal alluded to by Molina under 
the name Mus cyams ; his long description of its habits agrees in 
most respects with the habits of this little animal; but 1 have never 
yet heard it called by the natives e Guanque’; it is generally known 
in Chile by the name of Cururo and Cuyeita; Guanque is the ver¬ 
nacular name of a species of Dioscorea on which the * Cururo’ subsists. 
Molina is perfectly correct in saying that it stores up a considerable 
quantity of provisions, which consist of the Dioscorea, Conanthera, 
Ornithogalum, Brodim , and other bulbs and tubers which abound in 
the country. The poorer class of inhabitants being aware of its 
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habits, sound the caves or burrows, and rob them of their store, 
■which they eat. The jaws of the Cururo are capable of extraordi¬ 
nary expansion, and by this provision of nature it is enabled to carry 
bulbs and tubers of a large size to its granary. 

The work of this little animal would surprise a person unac¬ 
quainted with its habits; I have frequently seen a considerable sur¬ 
face of ground completely undermined by its burrows. It generally 
selects the slopes of hills and mountains, where bulbs are found, 
especially in the interior parts of the country: its caves are carried 
in a horizontal course, at tiie depth of eight or ten inches, or rather 
about the depth in which they meet their food. 

“ This little animal may be considered nocturnal, seldom or ever 
making its appearance during the day; those which I procured were 
obtained by waiting for them in the evening, and shooting them when 
their head scarcely emerged from their caves. 

Whilst residing in the elevated valleys of the Andes, on the 
eastern side, I observed on the dry slopes of the mountains the la¬ 
bours of a Rodent (probably a species of Ctenomys or Poephagoviys) 
different from any I had previously met with; the chief difference 
consisted in the mouth of the cave never being left open. Its mode of 
burrowing is similar to Poephagomys ater, in being near the surface; 
but as I was unfortunately unprovided with traps, I could not obtain 
one. 

“ Lag otis pallipes , Bennett.—This is the mountain 4 Vis each a'; 
the specimen brought home by me, and now in the British Museum, 
was taken on the east side of the Andes, at an elevation of 4000 
to 5000 feet, between Villavicencia and Uspallata. The specimen 
alluded to I found soon after sunrise near Uspallata, in a rocky val¬ 
ley ; I saw four of these animals feeding on the scanty herbage, and 
at first took them to he young foxes, but my men assured me to the 
contrary. I gave my dog in charge of one of the men, so that I might 
approach them; but, unfortunately, before I got within gunshot the 
dog got loose. It was amusing to see these animals bound over the 
rugged and rocky side of the mountain, swinging their beautiful 
brushy tail and endeavouring to regain the caves in the rock. 

44 There is a mountain * Viscacha’ on the west side of the Andes, 
but not having seen it, I am unable to say if it be the Lagotis pallipes 
or another species of the same genus. This animal avails itself of 
caves in the rock or situations extremely rugged, where large stones 
lie tumbled one on another, leaving spaces between them sufficiently 
large to admit the body of the Lagotis. 

44 Notice of a new species of Didelphys. —In looking over the beau¬ 
tiful plates of the 4 Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle/ I find 
three species of Bidelphys figured, and I feel pleasure in stating that 
I am acquainted with another species in Chile, inhabiting the pro¬ 
vince of Colehagua, It is known to the natives by the name of 
* Llaca/ pronounced 4 Yacu/ In its appearance it resembles D. 
elegans , but is larger in size and possesses an extraordinary fleshy 
tail. In 1835, whilst some men were taking down a cottage on an 
estate near Curico, two of those beautiful little animals were found 
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in the thatch; one was taken alive, and after having it several days 
in my possession it by some means made its escape. It appears to 
be rare, although, from its having a native name, it might be imagined 
to the contrary ; I frequently offered a reward to the natives to In¬ 
duce them to obtain another specimen, but never was able to pro¬ 
cure one.’ 5 

Nov. 28.—William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read ;— 

“Descriptions of new species of the genus Narica, discovered by 
Hugh Cuming, Esq.,” by M. Recluz. 

Genre Narica, Recluz. 

Nerita species, Chemnitz; Sigaretus species, Lamarck; genre Fd- 
nicoro, Quoy et Gaimard dim ; Narica, Recluz, in litteris; D’Orbigny 
(Alcide), Moll. Cuba; Merria , Gray in Beechey’s Voyage. 

1. Narica cidaris. Nar. testd orliculato-ovatd, ventricosd , antice 
dilatatd, superne depresso-pland, solidiusculd , lacted, plkis longi - 
tudinalibus antice laxioribus , subregularibus, lineis elevatis tram - 
versis cequidistantibus reticulatd, scabriusculd ; spird prommuld, 
semispkcericd, apice retusd; aperturd subrotundd , patuld; labio 
arcuato; umbilico parvo, prof undo; canali oblongo, angusto et vise 
arcuato. 

Hah. ** From the island of Masbate, Philippines; found under 
stones at low water.” H. Cuming. 

2. Narica ligata. Nar. testd ventricoso-ovatd, temiusculd, albd, 
longitudinaliter superneque tenuiter plicatd, lineis transversis ele¬ 
vatis intermediis minorities ligatd; spird prominenti, rotundatd, 
radiatimplicatd, apice obtusiusculd; aperturd subrotundd, pared; 
umbilico pernio, spirali, profundo , latiusculo; canali brevi , largo ; 
columelld subreetd, medio ad basim arcuatm rotundato. 

Hab . “ From Catamiam, province of Tayabas, isle of Luzon; found 
under stones at low water.” PL Cuming. 

3. Narica Desha yesiana. Nar . testd ventricoso-globosd , tenui, 
fragili , sutepidermide lutescente tenuissimd ewalbidd sive alhd> Ice- 
viter ac creberrime transversim striatd; anfractibus subsenis, su¬ 
perne rotundatis, longitudinaliter argute plicatis: plicis in ultimo 
postice validis, remotiusculis, anticam partem versits evanescentibus ; 
spird semirotundd, anguste plicatd, subacutd; aperturd subsemi- 
lunari; umbilico magno, patulo ; canali semilunari ad sinistram et 
interne carinato, exterrib radiatim prof unde ac eleganter plicato ; 
columelld intus et ad basim sinuatd. 

Var. /3. Testd ventricoso-ovatd , subglobosd, plicis obsoletis; infimo 
anfractu angustiore. 

Hah . " From St. Nicholas, island of Zebu, Philippines; found 
under stones at low water: and var. j3 from Catanauan, province of 
Tayabas, Isle of Luzon ; found under stones at low water.” H. Cuming. 

4. Narica Petitiana. 'Nar. testd orbiculato-ovatdseu semighbosd, 
crassd, alhiiid , oblique et crebre plicatd, lineis elevatis transversis. 
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irregular thus, angustioribus et remotioribus reticulatd / anfractibus 
depresso-rotundatis; spird semispharicd, ohtusatd, postice incum - 
bente; radiatim plicatd; aperturd subrotundd, dilatatd; lab to viw 
arcuato, margine in senioribus exterm complanato, submedio vise 
anguloso; mnbilico parvo; canali angusto, elongate, parum arcuato 
et angulo angusto cincto. 

Bab. (i From the island of Masbate, Philippines; found under stones 
at low water with Narica cidaris.” H. Cuming, 

Var. /3. tenuiore, plicis angustis regulariter dispositis, lineis 

transversis cequidistantibiis clathratd, scabriusculd; mnbilico magtio, 
prof undo, spiraliter contorto; canali latiusculo, prof undo, falcifornn. 

5. Narica Cxjmingiana. Nar. testd semiglobosd , ventricosd , 

nuiusculd, exalbidd, transversim regulariter sulcata, longitudina- 
liter ac oblique lineatd, cancellated, scabriusculd, sectiones gra - 
nulatd; spird prominuld, supra plana, latere carhiatd, sulcis re- 
ticulatd et punctis valde impressd; apice posteriori, acuto ;« aper¬ 
turd dilatatd, semilunari; mnbilico prof undo, coarctato , canali 
sem.ihinari-oblongo, extbs annulo acuta cincto; superrie tenui, 

inf erne incrassato ; Za&ro submarginato . 

Haft. “ From Catbalonga, island of Samar, Philippines ; found r,.. 
coarse sand at ten fathoms/’ PL Cuming. 

6. Narica plic at a. A r «r. ZesZd ventricoso-ovatd, subglobosd, so- 

lidd, albd, longitudinaliter grosse plicatd, lineis elevatis crebriori- 
bus costas decussantibus circumcinctd; anfractibus superne de- 
pressoplaniusculis; spird prominuld, laterali, subacutd ; aperturd 
subrotundd ; umbilico latiusculo, prof undo, spiraM; canali seniilu- 
war*, crenulis profundis extbs cincto ; colmnelkl arcuatd , c 

antice gibbosiusculd . 

Hab. C{ From the island of Ticao ; found under stones at low water. 
H. Cuming. 

7. Narica Gueriniana. iVhr. jtesM orbiculato-ovatd, depressd 
subconoided, subtus plana, crassd, albido-lutescente, oblique cos- 

; costis rotundatis sulcis majoribus, interdum tequalibus, lineis 
transversis creberrimis eleganter cinctd; spird semiglobosd, obtu- 
siusculd; aperturd semilunari, patuld; umbilico prof undo, extbs 
dllatato , in canalem latum, semisphccricum, extbs angulatum ex- 
planato ; columelld recta, suprd, lined temiter impressd instrueUi. 

Hab. “ From the island of Capul, Philippines; found under stones 
at low water/’ H. Cuming. 

8. Narica distans. Nar. testa parvd, orbiculato-conied, tenuins- 
add, pellueidd, albidd, costis longitudindibus ohliquis, angustis 
acutis valde remotis, regulariter radiatd, interstitiis sub lento tc- 
nuissime et creberrime striatis; spird exsertiusculd, gradat'd, 
conico-acutd; aperturd semirotundd ; umbilico dilatato, profunda ; 
canali largo, semicirculari, intils striata, extbs angulo acuto cir- 
eumdato . 

Hab. “ From Jacna, isle of Bohol, Philippines j found under stones 
at low water/’ H. Cuming. 

9. Narica rosea. Nar . testa minimd, semiglobosd, rosed, tenui 9 
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striato-cancellatd, regular iter granosd; anfractibus tribus, superne 
depresso-planiusculis; spird, prominuld, apice Imvi, mammillatd, 
rubicundd; aperturd semirotundd; columella rectiusculd , alhida , 
umbilico largo , ext us in canalem latiusculum , semiorbicularem pro¬ 
duct o ; labro intiis striato. 

Hab, The Moluccas (M. Hardouin-Michelin). 

10. Narica granulosa. Nar. testd parvd> semiglobosd, ienui, 
subpellucidd, albd sive albido-lutescente; anfractibus superne pla- 
nulatis, fere gradatis , transversim regulariter striato-costatis; 
costis angustioribus oblique striatis ac cancellato-granosis; spird 
prominuld, semiglobosd, acutd; aperturd semirotundd, vitred; co¬ 
lumella tenuivix arcuatd; umbilico prof undo ; canali latiusculo, 
semicirculari . 

Var. /3. Testa albo-vitred , hyalind. 

The Moluccas and New Holland. 

IT Narica Orbignyana. Nar. testd ovato-globosd, crassiusculf 
lasted, transversim cingulatd: cingulis 5-6 obtusis, majoribus, 
lineis longitudinalibus decussantibus, cancellato-granosd ; spird 
planissimd, adperipheriam tricarinatd: carinis obtusis, mfimis ma¬ 
jor ibus; apice valde laterali, acuto, hyalbio , Imvissimo; aperturd 
ovato-rotundatd; columelld basi crassiusculd et antice calloso-gibbd , 
superne tenuissima; umbilico minima , subdauso : canali lineari 
sub?'ecto. 

Coll. M. Recluz. 

Hab. New Holland, on the coast of the island Maria. 

12. Narica Blainvilleana. Nar. testd ovato-globosd, antice 
dilatatd, striis transversis incequaUbus aratd, posiice tenuiter pli- 
catd: plicis antice obsoletis; spird parvuld, semisphmricd, regu¬ 
lariter plicatd, laterali, apice fused; aperturd subrotundd, lasted ; 
columelld arcuatd, basi et intiis subco?npressd; umbilico prof undo, 
angusto, in canalem semilunarem producto; labro rotundato, intiis 
Imvissime striato , 

Hab. The Moluccas. 

13. Narica Sigaristieormis. Nar. testd globoso-acutd, tenui, ex- 
alb kid, pelluchid, fragili; anfractibus 5-6 transversim subtilissimh 
striatis; spird prominenti , con ico - acutd; apice elongate, corneo- 
fusco ; aperturd semirotundd; columelld tenuissimd, visa reetd; 
umbilico rotundato 9 dilatato, profunda, spirali, in canalem subsenis 
oblongnm producto. 

Velutina Sigaretiformis, Potier, Gal. Moll. Mus. Douai, pi. 39. 
f. 21, 22, malm. 

Hab . New Holland. . 

Prof. Owen read the second and concluding part of his memoir on 
the Dinorms'*. 

The arrival of the second box of specimens of the bones collected 
by the Rev. W. Williams in Poverty Bay, New Zealand, which had 
been placed by Dr. Buckland in Mr. Owen's hands, had enabled him 
to confirm his former account of the generic characters and ordinal 
* See vol. xii. p.444. 
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affinities of the apparently extinct Dinornis> and also to distinguish 
remains of five species of that genus. 

The bones of the foot, and especially the tarso-metatarsal bone, 
established three distinct species, the largest of which the author 
proposed to call Dinoimis giganteus ; the next in point of size he 
termed Din. struthioides , and the third Din. didiformis. The com¬ 
mon generic characters of the tarso-metatarsi of these species were 
first pointed out, and then their specific differences of proportion and 
figure. The maturity of the different-sized bones indicating the 
above species was demonstrated by reference to the long retention 
of immature characters in the same bone of existing Strut Monuhe, 
and by the fact of a tarso-metatarsal bone of a half-grown Dinornis 
giganteus manifesting the same incomplete coalescence of its primi¬ 
tively distinct elements; showing that the Dinornis , like the Ostrich, 
had a tardy ossification of the skeleton, as compared with birds of 
flight. The tibiae were next described; one of these, belonging to a 
mature bird, established a species smaller than, the Din. didiformis , 
and which, from its similarity of stature to the great Bustard (Otis 
tarda), Prof. Owen proposed to call Dinornis otidiformis . The 
largest tibia, belonging to the Din. giganteus, presented, the extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions of two feet eleven inches. The shaft of a 
smaller tibia, about two feet long when entire, was referred to the 
Din. struthioides, and there were four entire tibiae of the Din, didi¬ 
formis. In the series of femora, after the description of the generic 
characters of the bone, the specimens were pointed out which be¬ 
longed to the Dinornithes giganteus, struthioides, didiformis, and oti¬ 
diformis, and two other entire femora were described and their di¬ 
stinctive characters shown, which indicated, unequivocally in the 
author’s opinion, a fifth species of Dinornis, of the size of the Emeu, 
and which was, therefore, named Din. dromceoides. 

Three pelves, more or less perfect, and portions of two others, 
were described, and were referred to the Din. giganteus, dromceoides, 
and didiformis. Three cervical and two dorsal vertebrae also indi¬ 
cated three distinct species of Dinornis, and all of them presented 
the common character of unusual strength of the spinous and trans¬ 
verse processes. Comparative dimensions of most of the bones ex¬ 
hibited were given. No part of the skull, sternum, ribs or wing- 
bones bad been transmitted, but Prof. Owen proceeded to point out 
the physiological grounds for concluding* that the development of 
the anterior extremities must have presented in the Dinornis an in¬ 
termediate condition between that in the Emeu and that in the 
Apteryx. 

The author then gave his calculations, from the analogies of 
existing Struthious birds, of the height of the different species of 
Dinornis « The largest, Din . giganteus, according to the proportions 
of the Ostrich, must have stood ten feet five inches, but according 
to those of the Cassowary, nine feet five inches j its average stature 
might be taken at ten feet. A diagram of the great extinct bird, 
restored according to these proportions, was exhibited. 

The Dinornis struthioides was seven feet high, which is the average 
stature of the StrutMo Camelus . 
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The length of the tibia and metatarsus of the Bin . dromceoides not 
yet being known, the height of five feet was assigned to it as a pro¬ 
bable one; its femur corresponds in size with that of the Emeu, 
whose average measurement in captivity is between five and six feet. 

The height of the Din. didiformis was four feet; exceeding, there¬ 
fore, the extinct Dodo ( Didus ineptus ), but evidently resembling it 
in its stouter proportions and shorter metatarsus, as compared with 
the other species of Dinornis . 

Prof. Owen next proceeded to consider the evidences of tridactyle 
birds afforded by the impressions in the New Red Sandstone of Con¬ 
necticut, called * Ornithichnites/ and having pointed out the propor¬ 
tions of the tarso-metatarsal bone in existing Struthious birds to 
their foot-prints, indicated thereby the size of the same bone in dif¬ 
ferent Ornithichnites , and reciprocally the sizes of the foot-prints of 
the different Dinornithes , from those of their tarso-metatarsal bones. 

The two phalanges of the Dinornis , which were described and 
compared in this section of the memoir, afforded pretty clear indi¬ 
cations of the form and proportions of the toes in the two species 
(gigantens and didiformis') to which they were referred. These data 
showed that the trifid foot-print of the Dinornis gigantens must have 
exceeded in size the Ornithichnites gigantens and 0. ingens of Prof. 
Hitchcock, and that the Dm. didiformis must have left impressions 
as large as those called Ornithichnites tuberosus . The author warned 
his hearers against inferring identity of species or even genus between 
the extinct Struthionidce of the alluvium of New Zealand and those 
of the trias of North America, on account of correspondence of size 
and number of toes, which the modern genera Casuarius , Rhea, &c. 
proved to be insufficient grounds. He concluded by a comparative 
review of recent and extinct Struthionidce , remarking on their peculiar 
geographical distribution, on the conditions which favoured the for¬ 
mer existence of so rich a development of the family in New Zealand, 
and on the probable causes of their extermination. Evidence of the 
recent character of the bones described was afforded by the great 
proportion of animal matter which they retained, and the details of 
the analysis of the earthy salts were promised for a future Meeting. 

December 12.—William Yarrell, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Gould laid before the Meeting an extensive series of Tou¬ 
cans, and called attention to two species which had not hitherto 
been characterized, viz,:— 

Ramphastos cxtreoljemxjs. Ramp . rostro nigro , vittd laid basalt, 
et culmine olivaceo-viridibus, hoc colore gradatim cumflavido apud 
apicem mandibulte utriusqiie se commiscente; ptilose nigra ; guld 
alba ; pectore sulphureo , vittd splendid & coccined cincto ; tectrici - 
bus caudce superioribus sutyhureis. 

Riff black, with a very broad basal band, and the culmen of an 
olive-green, passing into pale yellow on the points of both mandibles, 
and deepening into orange at the gape; the ridge round the base of 
the bill black; crown of the head, back of the neck, all the upper 
surface, wings, tail, breast, abdomen and thighs deep black ; throat 
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white; chest sulphur-yellow, bounded below by a band of rich deep 
scarlet; upper tail-coverts sulphur-yellow; under tail-coverts rich 
deep scarlet. 

Total length, 21 inches; bill, 5 -| ; wing, ; tail, 7y; tarsi, If. 

Hah. Santa Fe de Bogota. 

In the collection of Prince Massena at Paris, and in my own. 

Pteroglossus kecilosternus. Pt. culmine rostri , strigd angustd 
ad basim mandibula superioris; sic et mandibuld inferiore told 
nigerrimis; mandibulis ut risque ad basim lined prominent e angustd 
aurantiacd circumdatis; mandibulm superioris later Urns belle uu~ 
rantiacis; capiie et guld splendide nigerrimis; dor so, alts cau - 
ddque saturate viridi-olivaceis; corpore inferiore sulphureo 3 vittd 
pectorali nigrd , alterd sanguined. 

C-ulmen, a narrow band down the base of the upper mandible and 
the whole of the under mandible deep black; narrow elevated ridge 
surrounding the base of both mandibles orange; sides of the upper 
mandible beautiful orange, fading into white towards the tip, which 
is stained with red; head and throat deep glossy black; back, wings 
and tail dark olive-green; rump and upper tail-coverts rich deep 
blood-reel; all the under surface sulphur-yellow, crossed on the chest 
by an irregular band of black, and on the breast by another of deep 
blood-red; the interspaces stained with scarlet; thighs chestnut, each 
feather slightly fringed with sulphur-yellow. 

Total length, 18 inches; bill, 4f; wing, 6; tail, ; tarsi, If. 

Hob . Santa Fe de Bogota. 

In the collection of Prince Massena at Paris. 

Professor Owen read a communication on the Rudimental Mar¬ 
supial Bones in the Thylacinus :— 

The marsupial bones, as hones, do not exist in the Dog-headed 
Opossum or Hysena of the Tasmanian colonists ( Thylacinus Harrisii , 
Temin.) ; they are represented by two small, oblong, flattened fibro- 
cartilages, imbedded in the internal pillars of the abdominal rings, 
and appear each as a thickened part of the tendon of the external 
oblique abdominal muscle, which forms the above pillar. The length 
of the marsupial fibro-cartilage is six lines, its breadth from three 
to four lines, its thickness one line and a half. 

This was the condition of the rudimental marsupial bones in two 
full-grown females and one male specimen of the Thylacinus : in a 
fourth large and old male a few particles of the bone-salts were de¬ 
posited in the centre of the fibro-cartilage, occasioning a gritty feel¬ 
ing when cut across by the knife. 

This unexpected and very remarkable modification of the most 
characteristic part of the skeleton of the Marsupialia, in one of the 
largest of that order, has many important bearings upon the physio¬ 
logy of the problematical * ossa marsupialia/ They have been most 
commonly supposed to serve for the support of the marsupial pouch 
and young; but this pouch is well developed in the female Thylacine, 
and in one of the specimens which I dissected four well-developed 
teats, each two inches long, indicated that it had contained four 
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young ones when, or shortly before, it was killed. The existence 
of the marsupial bones in the male as well as the female sex in other 
marsupial animals had already invalidated the above physiological 
explanation, and it equally opposes the idea of the use of the mar¬ 
supial bones, propounded by M. de Blainville,—that they aid in the 
compression required to expel the embryo. Besides, it is not in the 
females of those animals which give birth to the smallest young that 
we should expect to find auxiliary bones for increasing the power of 
the muscles concerned in parturition. My view of the uses of the 
marsupial bones, as explained in the * Philosophical Transactions 5 for 
1834, is, that they relate more immediately to an increase of power 
in the muscles (<cremaster es ) which wind round them, than of those 
implanted in them: and to the extent to which the cartilaginous 
representatives of the ossa marsupialia in the Thylacine strengthen 
the pillars of the abdominal ring, they must increase the contractile 
force of the compressors of the mammary glands and teats, which 
are situated and surrounded by the cremasteres in the Thylacine, as 
in other Marsupialia. Nevertheless, the almost obsolete condition of 
the ossa marsupialia in the Thylacine, and their very various relative 
sizes in other Marsupialia, are circumstances which seem incompa¬ 
tible with the same kind and degree of use in all the species : they 
are very slender, and not above half an inch in length in the Myr - 
mecohius , whilst in the Koala they nearly equal the iliac bones in size. 
The so-called * pyramidales 5 muscles, which derive a great proportion 
of their origin from the ossa marsupialia, bear a direct ratio to 
those bones in size; and an attentive observation of the habits and 
inodes of locomotion of the different marsupial species is still want¬ 
ing for a complete elucidation of the function of the marsupial hones. 
It is important to the palaeontologist that the cartilaginous condition 
of the marsupial bones in the Thylacine should be borne in mind in. 
regard to the evidences of the marsupial order that may be yielded 
by fossil remains: the fossil pelvis of the Thylacine, for example, 
had that species been long ago, as it soon is likely to be, extinct, 
would never have afforded the triumphant evidence to which Cuvier 
appealed in demonstration of the Didelpliys of the gypsum quarries 
at Montmartre; yet the Thylacine would not therefore have been 
less essentially a marsupial animal. This may teach us to pause 
before drawing a conclusion against the marsupial character of the 
small Stonesfield mammalia, if their pelves should ever be found 
without trace of the ossa marsupialia. 

Descriptions of new Shells, collected during the voyage of the 
Sulphur, and in Mr, Cuming's late visit to the Philippines/ 5 by Mr. 
Hinds. 

Abstract of the accompanying descriptions of shells:— 

The number of well-authenticated species of Terebra hitherto on 
record is about sixty. In the present paper exactly fifty more are 
added, all of which are presumed to have been hitherto unrecorded. 
Of this number sixteen are from the Indian seas, six are from the 
African seas, twelve are from the American seas, and five are from 
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the Pacific ; and the whole, without exception, from within the Tro¬ 
pics. The localities of eleven are unknown. 

They most usually occur under a small incumbent pressure, gene¬ 
rally at a depth of from five to eighteen fathoms. Some are found 
about low water, and with much constancy they affect situations 
where the floor of the ocean is composed of sandy mud. 

Terebra, JBruguiere. 

Terebra robust a. Ter. testd turrit o-subulat d, solidd, ponderosd , 
albidd,flamnieis longitudinalibus interrupte pictd; anfractibus infe- 
rioribus rotundatis , indivisis, Icevigatis , superioribus versus ecvtre- 
mitatem spires subplamdatis, unocingidiferis, longitrorsum pUcatis ; 
anfractu ultimo rotundato triseriatim picto, ad basin coarctato; 
aperturd elongatd ; columella arcuatd, subcallosd; epidermide luteo - 
fused; operculo parvo, crasso. Axis 57 lin. 

Hah. West coast of America, between 8° 57' and 21° 32' north 
latitude ; namely at Panama, Gulf of Nicoya, Gulf of Papagayo, and 
San Bias: in from four to eighteen fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Belcher and Cuming. 

Terebra succinea. Ter. testd subulatd, acuminatd , succined, Ice- 
vigatd; anfractibus planulatis, lined impressd divisis , longitrorsum 
plicis obsoletis vel Uneis arcuatis incrementi minutis, transversim 
inf rcL lineam impressam, leviter striatis; ared subconcavi, punctis 
parvis fuscis distaniibus biseriatim cinctd, versus tnargines tuber - 
culato-incrassatd. Axis 54 lin. 

ffab. -- ? 

Cab. Cuming. 

Two specimens of this elegant species are in the above collection, 
without any history attached to them; they have evidently been 
highly cleaned, but retain the appearance of having been once covered 
by an epidermis. 

Terebra consgrs. Ter . testd gradatim subulatd , Icevigatd, politd , 
albidd, flammeis pallidis fuscis ornatd; anfractibus subplamdatis, 
superne lined impressd divisis , ared superiore spine leviter tuber - 
culatd; anfractu ultimo prope basin fasciato; aperturd inf erne 
subeffusd; columelld breviusculd. Axis 31 lin. 

Hob. Tahiti, Society Islands. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Its nearest ally is T. dimiddata, than which it is far more gradually 
subulate ; the upper area of the divided whorl is raised and somewhat 
rounded ; the white is the base colour of the shell, and the last whorl 
is distinctly banded. 

Terebra spectabilis. Ter. testd subulatd , Icevigatd, politd ; an¬ 
fractibus' superne sulco impresso divisis , infrd longitrorsum pli- 
cat is, interstilus Icevigatis , medio saturate castanets , inf erne at bis; 
cingula tuberculato, albldo; anfractu ultimo fasciato; columelld 
elongatd , Axis 13| lin. 

Hah. Guinea, on the sands: Humphrey. Sumatra, on the sands; 
Ellis. 

Cab. Cuming. 
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Terebra bicincta. Ter. testd subulatd , hsvigatd , nitidd; anfracti * 
rotundatis, indivisis, longitrorsum plicatis, superne area coarc- 
tatd, transversim biseriaiim super plicas minute tuberculatis; plicis 
ienuibus, acutis, interstitiis Icevigatis ; anfractu ultimo concolore. 
Axis 12j- lin. 

JM>.-“? 

Cab. Cuming. Unique. 

Remarkably and very distinctly characterized by the two rows of 
small tubercles which encircle the whorls. The shell is otherwise 
of an uniform white glassy colour, which might be attributable to its 
condition. 

Terebra fatua. Ter. testd turrit o-subulatd, albi'dd, laevigata , po~ 
litd; anfractibus subplanulatis, superioribus lined impressd cinctis , 
maculis fuse is pallidis distantibus biseriaiim ornatis; spird obso¬ 
lete plicatd ; anfractu ultimo elonaato, maculis exceptis, unicolore. 
Axis 34 lin. 

Hah. St. Christopher, West Indies; on the sand: Mr. Miller, 1799. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra nimbosa. Ter. testd elongate conico-subulatd , acuminata, 
lacted , strigis longitudinalihus nubeculatd ; anfractibus planulatis , 
Icevigatis, politis, integris, infern? prop? suturam alba , august?: 
fas data, ultimo fas ciato ; columella Icevi, trwicatd. Axis 25 lin. 
-? 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra copula. Ter. testd elongate turrito-subulata, acuminata, 
laevigata, nitidd , saturate casta?ied ; anfractibus subrotundatis , 
superne cingulo tuberculato cinctis , wz/Wfc plico-costatis; cingulo 
atro-castaneo fasciato , intervallis tantbm maculate , inter- 

stitiis Icevigatis; anfractu ultimo parvo, rotundato, prop? basin 
duabus fasciis albis angusiis ornate. Axis 17 lin. 

jp/a£. Guinea, on the sands; Humphrey. 

Cab. Cuming, 

Terebra alveolata. Ter. testd turrito-subulatd, attenuate acumi¬ 
nata, nitidd, fused; anfractibus subplanulatis, superne cingulo 
tuberculato cinctis , plico-costatis, interstitiis striatis ; czm- 

e/ anfractu ultimo albo fasciato , maculis quadrat is rufis ctr- 
, ticulato. Axis 16 lin. 

Straits of Malacca; in seventeen fathoms, among mud. 

Cab. Belcher. 

The description is drawn up from a somewhat young specimen, 
and the mouth and last whorl have not yet attained their full deve¬ 
lopment. The character of the shell is however very conspicuous. 
In this genus the last whorl will be found very frequently to offer 
decided features, and becomes a valuable aid in the diagnosis. 

Terebra pulchra. Ter. testd turritd , conico-subulatd, acuminatd , 
nitidd, pallidd; anfractibus subplanulatis, longitrorsum recteplico- 
costatis, superne lined impressd cinctis, intei'stitiis Icevigatis ; an¬ 
fractu ultimo pallid} lineato. Axis II lin. 

Ann. 8f Mag. N. Hist. VoL xiv, F 
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Hob. Marquesas; in seven fathoms. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Perhaps more nearly resembling T. plicata than any other species, 
from which, with a little care, the description will suffice to distin¬ 
guish it. The specimens were collected at the Marquesas group of 
islands, which scarcely offer any particular novelty in any depart¬ 
ment of natural history; and the greatest exception will be found 
among Terebra , of which it has a few peculiar species, and also some 
interesting varieties of other well-known kinds. Indeed, though the 
group is by no means the metropolis of the genus, the species would 
seem to exist here under some peculiar circumstances. 

Terebra columellaris. Ter. testd elongatd, subcylindraced , tur- 
rito-subulatd, aurantiacd albo nebulosd; anfractibus subrotundatis, 
longitrorsum undate plica - costatis, superne lined impressd cinctis; 
interstitiis rufis , striatis; anfractu ultimo breviusculo, rotundato , 
albo fasciato. Axis 13 lin. 

Hah. -— ? 

Cab. Cuming, 

Remarkable from its great similarity to T. undulata , which is itself 
a peculiar species. The grounds of distinction are its decidedly 
cylindrical shape, different distribution of the colour, and its short, 
abrupt, rounded and banded last whorl. • 

Terebra nitida. Ter. testd obcso-subulatd , acuminatd , pallid & 
plumbed, politd; anfractibus subplanulatis, rede plico-costatis, su¬ 
perne mterstitiis lined punctatd cinctis, ultimo parvo subattenuato, 
unicolore,plicis evanidis; labia interno producto; labro ant, ice sub- 
simwso • Axis 10 lin. 

Hob. Marquesas; in seven fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Belcher. 

An excellent diagnostic character exists in this species, in the cir¬ 
cumstance that the girdling line which traverses the upper part of 
each whorl does not cross the ribs, but is confined to the interstices. 

Terebra varicosa. Ter. testd elongate comco-subulatd , acumi¬ 
nata, nitidd; anfractibus subplanulatis, plica-costatis, superne cin¬ 
gula tuberculato contractato cinctis; costis subdistantibus albidis , 
interstitiis striatis fuscis; anfractu ultimo breviusculo, rotundato, 
albo fasciato; colmnelld contortd. Axis 11 lin. 

Hah. Gulf of Papagayo, west coast of Central America; in twenty- 
three fathoms, mud. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Terebra laurxna. Ter. testa elongate suhulatd, acuminata, Itevi- 
gatd, politd , olivaced; anfractibus planulatis, plicis tenuibus smu- 
osis , capillaribus , infra evanidis , superne lined impressd obsoletd 
cinctis, ultimo unicolore, Imvigato ; aperturd fused; colmnelld 
Icevi, subtruncata. Axis 32 lin. 

Hab> Western Africa; in sandy mud : Rev. W. V, Hennah. 

Cab. Cuming. 

The impressed line is always faint, and sometimes not at all visible. 
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The specimens are nearly of an uniform colour, but a band of some¬ 
what deeper colour traverses the upper portion of each whorl. 

Terebra stylata. Ter . testd subulatd, acuminata,politd,olivaced; 
anfractibus subplanulatis , integris, numerose plicatis, infra evani- 
dis, props suturam albidis maculis fuscis interrupts fasciatis, ulti¬ 
mo leevigato, inf erne albo anguste fasciato ; aperturd fused ; coin - 
melld Icevi , subtruncatd . Axis 21 lin. 

Hab. Japan; Philippine Islands. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra tuberosa. Ter. testd turrito-subulatd, saturate fuha , 
nitidd; anfractibus rotimdatis , longitrorsum costatis, superne cm- 
gulo numerose tuberculato; costis brevibus ; nodulosis striis decus - 
santibus; columelld contortd. Axis 11 lin. 

Hah. Ticao, Philippines. 

Cab. Cuming. Unique. 

In this characteristic species the girdle consists of a number of 
small tubercles, superior in number to the vertical ribs. 

Terebra conspersa. Ter. testd turrito-subulatd, nitidd , albd ; 
anfractibus subrotundatis , plico-costatis , superne lined impressd , 
preecipue interstitiali , cinctis, props suturam punctis rufis rarb 
conspersis, interstitiis striatis; anfractu ultimo ad basin falvo . 
Axis 10 lin. 

Hab. Catbalonga, island of Samar, Philippines ; eight fathoms, 
sandy mud. 

Cab. Cuming. 

A pretty little species, only known to me through the two speci¬ 
mens in the above collection; and it will readily be distinguished by 
its sparsely scattered rufous spots and orange base. 

Terebra lingttalis. Ter. testa turrito-subulatd , albidd, flammeis 
atro fuscis longitudinalibus ornatd; anfractibus planulatis, duabus 
Ends impressis divisis , infra suturam tuberculatis ; ared inferiors 
laevigata; anfractu ultimo subrotundato, levigato,fasciato; aperturd 
quadratd; columelld contorta. Axis SO lin. 

Hab. Gulf of Papagayo, Bay of Montejo, west coast of America ; 
ten to seventeen fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Belcher and Cuming. 

The whorls, particularly those of the spire, are divided into three 
spaces by two girdling lines; the lower area is smooth, but the two 
others, particularly the most superior, is tubercled. It is a handsome 
species, from the deep reddish-brown flames with which it is covered. 

Terebra ligata. Ter. testd elongate subulatd , acuminatd; anfrac¬ 
tibus planulatis, transversim striatis , cingulis duobus tuberculatis , 
cingulo superiors et ared inferiore maculis quadratis fuscis trans- 
versis ornatd , cingulo inferiore minors albidd concolore; anfractu 
ultimo parvo, Mseriatim maculate. Axis 15^ lin. 

Hah. Marquesas; in seven fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Terebra funictjlata. Ter. testd elongatb subulatd, nitidd, fulvd; 

F2 
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anfractibus numerosis, planulatis, sup erne cingulo levi lined im¬ 
press a diviso, infrct cingulo minor e, ared inferiore transversim 
striata; anfractu ultimo hrevi, medio sulco unico ; aperturd pared, 
concolore; labio interno subcalloso, producto. Axis 23 lin. 

Hab. -? 

Cab. Belcher and Cuming. 

Terebra fewest rata. Ter, testd elongate conico-subulatd, pallide 

fulvd; anfractibus planulatis, superne cingulo nodiilifero , infra se- 
cundo minor e, inf erne cancellatis; apice subpapillari; anfractu 
ultimo quadrato ad basin abrupte contractato; aperturd pared; 
labio interno subcalloso, producto . Axis 15 lin. 

Hah. San Nicholas, island of Zebu, Philip pines; sandy mud at 
low water. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra eburnea. Ter . testd obeso-subulate, alba; anfractibus 
Icevigatis, nitidis, superne lined impressd , inf erne uni - vel biseriatim 
lineis punctatis cinctis ; anfractu ultimo quinis seriebus Unearum 
punctarum; aperturd elongatd; columella hevi, breviusculd . Axis 
16 lin. 

Hah. Seychelles. 

Cab. Belcher. Unique. 

Terebra amawda. Ter. testd elongate conico ■ subulatd, nitidd ; 
anfractibus planulatis, superne cingulo tuberculato margaritaceo 
cinctis, infra secundo minors concolore , inferne aiirantiacis Use - 
riatim punctato-Uneatis, ultimo brevi; columella contortd. Axis 
11 lin. 

Hab. Straits of Macassar; in eleven.fa thorns, coarse sand. 

Cab. Belcher. 

An uncommonly pretty shell, offering an elegant contrast between 
the row of pearly tubercles and the general orange colour. 

Terebra violascews. Ter. testd turritd, cylin dr ace o - subu la id, 
violaced; anf ractibus rotundatis, longitrorsum oblique plica-costa* 
tis, superne lined impressd obsolete cinctis; costis subconfertis, 
interstitiis crebre striaiis; aperturd pared, elongatd ; labio interno 
producto. Axis 15 lin. 

Hab. New Guinea; in seven fathoms, mud. San Nicholas, Zebu, 
and Mindanao, Philippines; in twenty to thirty fathoms. 

Cab. Belcher and Cuming. 

Tne Philippine specimens are of a different colour, and disposed 
to be banded, but they have the appearance of dead shells. The 
species is very like an American fossil from Alabama, T. vemsta , Lea. 

Terebra armillata. Ter . testd turrito-subulatd , acum in aid, fused • 
anfractibus planulatis , longitrorsum subdistanter plica * cost atis, 
transversim lineis definitis impressis , superne cingulo nodulose, 
cetate valde notabili; anfractu ultimo subquadrato, ad basin albo 
fasciato ; aperturd atrofused; columelld contortd. Axis 22 lin. 

Hab, Abundant in various localities on the west coast of America 
between Panama and the Bay of Magdalena in Lower California, 
in from five to thirteen fathoms ; also at the Galapagos, In ten fa- 
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thorns : chiefly in sandy situations. It was also found imbedded in 
the fossiliferous cliffs which surround a portion of the Bay of Mag¬ 
dalena. 

Cab. Belcher and Cuming. 

Terebra asfera. Ter. testa turriio-subulatd, acuminatd, pallidd, 
aurantiacd velfused; anfractibus subrotundafis, longitrorsum sub - 
conferte plico-costatis, nodulosis lii'is transversis decussantibus, 
supern% cingulo plico-nodulifero sparsim fusco maculato; anfractu 
ultimo rotundato , ad basin albo fasciato; aperturd colorem test 
simulante ; columella p Heat d. Axis 23 lin. 

Hab. Panama, Monte Christi, St. Elena, west coast of America; 
in from six to ten fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebsa tuberculosa. Ter. testa turriio-subulatd , acuminatd, 
olivaced; anfractibus planulatis, Icevigatis , politis, superne cingulo 
tuherculato, area inferiore triseriatim tuherculato, seriebus duabus 
superioribus frequenter subevanidis; anfractu ultimo subquadrato , 
unicolore , multiseriatim tuherculato ; columella contortd . Axis 

24 lin. 

Hah. Panama, Gulf of Papagayo, and San Bias; in from four to 
eleven fathoms. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Terebra specillata. Ter. testd gracile turrito-subulatd, valde 
acuminatd , alba , rufo sparsim maculatd et nehdosd; anfractibus 
subplamdatis longitrorsum subdistauter tenue plico-costatis, trans- 
versim leviter striatis, superne cingulo tuherculato, interstitiis 
tuberculorum prcecipue pictis ; anfractu ultimo fasciato; aperturd 
pared; columella subreetd. Axis 20 lin. 

Hab. San Bias; from seven fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Terebra untertincta. Ter. testd turrito-subulatd, pallidd vel 
aerulescente; anfractibus planulatis, politis, duabus vel tribus 
lineis transversis, superne cingulo tuherculato, inferne obsolete 
tuberculo-plicatis, interstitiis tuberculorum fusco maculatis; an¬ 
fractu ultimo subrotundato, uniseriatim tuherculato, interstitiis 
nebulosis; aperturd ovali. Axis 20 lin. 

Hab. Gambia; among sandy mud. 

Cab. Cuming and Saul, 

Terebra radula. Ter. testa turrito-subulatd, fulvd, nitidd; an-, 
fractibus rotundatis, plicis tuberculatis longitudinalibus et trans¬ 
versis cancettatis,prope suturam serie tuberculorum majusculorum ; 
anfractu ultimo ad basin albo angusfe fasciato; aperturd oblongd, 
concolore . Axis 19 lin. 

Hab. Puerto Portrero, west coast of America; in thirteen fathoms, 
coral sand. ' - 

Cab, Cuming. A single specimen® 

Terebra bifrons. Ter . testa turrito-subulatd , Imvigatd, fused; 
anfractibus rotundatis, inferioribus multiseriatim tuberculatis, su- 
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perioribus longitrorsum biseriatim tuberculo-plicatis; tuberculis 
parvis approximate , interstitiis Icevibus; aperturd oblongd; colu~ 
melld rectiusculd, subtruncatd. Axis *23 lin. 

Hab. Japan; sandy mud : Dr. Siebold. 

Cab. Cuming. Unique. 

Terebra glauca. Ter. testa turrito-subulatd, acummatd , glances- 
cente; anfractibus rotundatis , eleganter cancellatis , prope sutu - 
ram cingulo albido tuberculato; anfractu ultimo elongate, pallide 
fasclato; aperturd ovali; columella contorta. Axis 14 lin. 

- ? 

Cab. Cuming. Unique. 

Terebra larvjeformis. subcylmdraced,turrito-siibulaid, 

fused, nitidd; anfractibus brevibus rotundatis , longitrorsimi plico - 
costatis, sup erne, lined impressd contractatis; costis rotundatis vet 
varicosis , interstitiis leviter striatis ; anfractu ultimo breviusculo, 
pallide fasciato ; aperturd pallidd . Axis 23 lin. 

St. Elena, Monte Christi, west coast of America; in from 
six to fifteen fathoms, sandy mud. 

Cab. Cuming. 

I have examined a number of specimens of this shell, all of which 
I refer to this species, and find them vary much in the general and 
relative proportion of their outline and width of whorls. 

Terebra el at a. Ter. testd subcylmdraced, elongate turrito-subulatd, 
pallide fulvd; anfractibus fere, planulatis, longitrorsum plicatis, 
superne lined impressd edict is; plicis approximate, interstitiis 
striatis, anfractu ultimo ad basin et prope suturam fusco; aper¬ 
turd elongatd. Axis 12 lin. 

Hab. Bay of Montijo, west coast of America; in fifteen fathoms, 
coarse sand. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra textxlis. Ter. testa turrito-subulatd, pallide luted; an¬ 
fractibus fere planulatis, longitrorsum plicatis, superne lined puna- 
iato-impressd cinctis , serie tuberculorum deinde excisd albidd; pli¬ 
cis approximate, interstitiis striatis; anfractu ultimo parvo, uni- 
color e; columella plicatd, labio intemo producto. Axis 111 lin. 

Hab. Sorsogon, Bay of Manila, Philippines ; Straits of Macassar ; 
in from six to thirteen fathoms, sand and coarse gravel. 

Cab. Cuming and Belcher. 

This Asiatic species very closely resembles the American just de¬ 
scribed, and furnishes another of those instances of affinity, whilst 
still retaining unquestionable distinctness, which occur so frequently 
in the shells of the tropics of the two hemispheres ; and thus whilst 
both are enriched by similar forms, these present themselves under 
slight but constant differences. 

Terebra ficta. Ter. testd subcylmdraced , turrito-subulatd , nitidd, 
pallid% auraniiacd , atro-fusco longitrorsum maculatd vel nebulosd ; 
anfractibus rotundatis, superne cingulo tuber culato, infrcl plico- 
costatis, interstitiis striatis; anfractu ultimo fasciato; aperturd 
parvd, airo-fused; columella subreetd . Axis 15 lin. 
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Hah. San Nicholas, island of Zebu, Philippines. 

Cab. Cuming, 

Terebra casta. Ter. testa turrito - subulatd, alhescente, l&vigatd, 
politd; anfractibus integris, planulatis, sap erne plicatis et lacteo 
fasciatis, infra l&vigatis, strigis longitudinalibus paUide fuscis 
nebulosis ; anfractu ultimo subelongato, lacteo fasciato; columelld 
brevi, subrectd. Axis 13 lin. 

Hah. Ilo-ilo, island of Panay, Philippines, at low water. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra lxconstans. Ter. testd obeso-subulatd, acuminatd, lividd 
vel pallidd, politd; anfractibus integris, subrotundatis, longiiror- 
sum plicatis, interstitiis Icevigatis ; infra suturam et ad basin an- 
fr act its ultbm pallid e fas data ; aperturd effusd; columelld trun- 
catd , subcallosd. Axis 16 lin. 

Hah. Sandwich Islands. 

Cab. Cuming. 

This species has much of the general character of T. anomala, but 
the whorls are constantly entire, and the shells are more acuminate 
and obese. 

Terebra pexicillata. Ter. testd turritd , obeso-subulatd, lavigatd, 
politd , albd lineis undatis rufis longitrorsum dispositis; anfracti¬ 
bus integris, ultimo elongate, efasciato; spird obsolete plicatd; 
aperturd elongatd; columelld lain. Axis 17 lin. 

Hab . Seychelles. 

Cab. Belcher and Cuming. 

Terebra venosa. Ter. testd subcylmdraceo-subulatd , l&vigatd, 
politd; anfractibus integris, subplanulatis , superne albo, infrd 
purpureo cinctis, strigis rufis longitudinalibus fiexuosis ; spird pli¬ 
catd, anfractu ultimo subrotundato, rarius transversini fasciato vel 
lineato ; aperturd elongatd, albd. Axis 16 lin. 

Hab .-? 

Cab. Cuming. 

The only species in this now extensive genus where the fasciation 
of the last whorl is not to he relied on as a character. 

These two species have been united by M. Kiener with T.lanceata, 
but I cannot help regarding them as most unquestionably distinct. 

Terebra luctitosa. Ter. testdgracile acuminatd, laevigata, politd, 
atro fused, rariits castaned vel olivaced; anfractibus subplanulatis, 
integris , superne plicis parvis undatis, infra evanidis, ultimo elon - 
gato, concolore ; columelld levi, breviusculd. Axis 17 lin. 

Hab. Gulf of Nicoya; Puerto Portrero, west coast of America; in 
twelve fathoms, coral sand. 

Cab. Cuming and Belcher. 

Terebra cuspidata. Ter. testd gracile et elongate subulatd, valdb 
acuminatd, lavigatd, politd, nitidd ; anfractibus planulatis, integris , 
superne plicatis, infrti evanidis, pallidis cceruleo anguste fasciatis; 
anfractu ultimo Imvigato, subdiaphano, ad basin fascia mfd ornate. 
Axis 13. lin. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. 'Hab. Cape Coast, Africa: Humphrey. 

Cab. Cuming, 
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Terebra micans. Ter . testd conico-subulatd , acuminata, semiopacd, 
pallide fulvd, nitidd ; anfractibusplanulatis, integris, longitrorsum 
■plicis capillaribus, superne caruleo et ad basin anfradds ultimi 
Jusco fasciatis; aperturd inf erne effusd; columelM truncatd. 
Axis 13 lin. 

- ? 

Cab. Cuming. 

The specific name I find in use. as a cabinet name, but I am igno¬ 
rant who is the originator. 

Terebra lepida. Ter . testa obeso- vel rarihs subcylindraceo-subu- 
latd, acuminatd, leevigatd, politd, albidd vel pallide fulvd ; anfrac¬ 
tibus planulatis, integris, plicis longitudinalibus acutis, inter stilus 
Icevigatis, superne maculis rufis cinctis • anfractu ultimo subcylin- 
dr ace o, pallide fasciato . Axis 10 lin. 
ffab. Guinea; on the sands: Humphrey, 

Cab. Cuming. 

Terebra obesa. Ter. testd obeso-subulatd, leevigatd, albidd , 

fus cis longitudinalibus pallide ornatd; anfractibus paucis 9 
subrotundatis, integris, ultimo biseriatim maculate; spird obsolete 
plicatd; aperturd oblongd; cohmelld truncatd . Axis 6 lin. 

tfck--? 

Cab. Cuming. Unique. 

In this singular little shell the last whorl occupies nearly one half 
of the entire length. 

Terebra nassoides. Ter. testd obeso-subulatd , leevigatd, nitidd, 
anfractibus planulatis, integris, superne albo, medib fusco cinctis , 
ultimo unicolore; aperturd inferne effusd. Axis 6 lin, 

■ Hat.—} 

Cab, Cuming. 

Terebra rustic a. Ter. testd obeso-subulatd, acuminata, fused, 
nitidd, striis transversis scabrd; anfractibus subrotundatis, longi¬ 
trorsum plico-costatis, superne infra suturam luteis; plicis sub- 
distantihus, fere continuis; anfractu ultimo elongate, concolore ; 
aperturd elongatd; columella leevi, subreetd. Axis 8 lin. 

Hah. -? 

• Cab. Metcalfe. 

Terebra tenera. Ter. testd pared, obeso-subulatd, leevigatd, ni- 
tidd, anf ractibus plico-costatis, pallide fulvis, superne prope sutu¬ 
ram rufo fasciatis, ultimo ad basin rufo; plicis continuis; colu¬ 
mella contortd . Axis 4 lin. 

Hah. Straits of Malacca, iri seventeen fathoms; Ceylon, 

Cab. Belcher. 

Terebra mera. Ter. testd subcylindraceo-suhulatd, leevigatd, ni¬ 
tidd, albidd, vel pallid^ rufo late fasciatd ; anfractibus subplanu- 
latis, superne plicis parvis numerosis obliquis, mfrti evanidis ; 
aperturd parvd, elongatd; columelld subtruncatd . Axis 7| lin. 
Hah. Straits of Malacca, in seventeen fathoms. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Terebra pygmrsa. Ter. testd purpured, obeso-subulatd ; unfrac - 
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fibus panels, subrotundatis, longitrorsum minute plico-costatis, su- 
perm insigniter fascid angustd atro-purpured cinctis, ultimo props 
basin fascial o ; aperturd pared, fused ; labio interna subproduct o. 
Axis 3 lln„ 

Hah, Straits of Malacca, in seventeen fathoms. 

Cab. Belcher. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 21,1843.—The following papers w T ere read :— 

1. “ Supplement to a Memoir on the Fossil species of Chimera” 
By Sir P. Grey Egerton, M.P., F.G.S. 

Since the author’s former memoir was communicated to the So¬ 
ciety*, he has seen in the collection of Mr. Dixon a new and striking 
addition to the genus Ischyodus . The specimen is from the chalk 
of Southeram, and presents two dental plates only slightly dislocated 
from their natural juxtaposition. At first sight these would appear 
to be the dental armature of the lower jaw, corresponding nearly in 
size to the lower mandibles of Ischyodus Mantelli. A closer exami¬ 
nation has satisfied Sir Philip Egerton that they are in reality the 
intermaxillary plates of the upper jaw of a most gigantic chimseroid. 
They exceed in size the corresponding teeth of Ischyodus Townshendi , 
the largest species hitherto found, by one third. As compared with 
the intermaxillaries of that species they are broader, more compressed 
and less robust in antero-posterior diameter, and less hooked at the 
extremity. The form of the cutting edge is not truncate, as in the 
recent Ghimara , but prolonged to an acute angle, and bent down¬ 
wards like the upper mandible of a bird of prey. The symphysis is 
smooth and slightly hollowed. The thin polished investing lamina 
of compact dentine is seen adhering to the surface of the tooth. On 
the interior surface this is marked with broad transverse irregulari¬ 
ties similar to, although less distinct than, those seen in the recent 
Chimcera. A fragment in Mr. Dixon’s collection gives evidence of 
having belonged to an individual of much larger size than that which 
furnished the specimens here described. Sir Philip Egerton proposes 
to name this species Ischyodus Gig as, 

2. “ On the occurrence of the remains'of Insects in the Upper Lias 
of the county of Gloucester/’ By James Buckman, F.G.S. 

The remains desciibed in this paper were discovered by Mr. Buck- 
man in a thin seam of argillaceous limestone in the upper lias beds 
at Dumbleton, a village twelve miles from Cheltenham, to which his 
attention had been directed by Mr. Brodie, who had suspected the 
existence of insect remains in the stratum. The section of Dum¬ 
bleton Hill, which is a liassic outlier, presents the following beds. 


■ ft, in. 

1. Sandy debris from the oolite, about .... .... 10 0 

2. Upper lias shale ; this is traversed at twelve feet from 

its base by the thin bed of fissile limestone five inches 
in thickness ................ .... 60 0 

3. Lias marlstone, about.... . .;>__ 20 0 

Wo 
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The thin seam of limestone included in No. 2 is remarkable for 
containing many organic remains not found in any other part of the 
lias, and most of them new, comprising land as well as marine ani¬ 
mals and traces of plants. Among them are two undetermined 
species of fish with numerous fish-scales and coprolites, two species 
of Crustacea, the one allied to Astctcus (Fabr.), the other to Hippo- 
lyte (Leach). A species of Loligo, a new Belemnite, a new Ammo¬ 
nite (winch Mr. Ruckman has named A. Mur ley i), A . corrugaius 
and ovatuSy a small univalve in great abundance, and Inoceramus du - 
bius. The remains of insects comprise one species of Lihellula, 
which, from the reticulations of the line wings, seems to belong to 
the genus JEschna , Fabr., and has been named by Mr. Ruckman 
JE, Brodieiy in honour of Mr. Brodie ; two species of Coleoptera of 
undetermined genera, and a wing supposed to belong to Tipula. 
None of these are of the same species with the insects found by Mr. 
Brodie in the lower lias. 

From the presence of a similar band of stone with that containing 
the above mentioned fossils at Churchdown and Robin Hood Hill, 
liassic outliers presenting the same section as that of Dumbleton 
Hill, Mr. Ruckman supposes that this thin seam is of constant oc¬ 
currence in the upper lias of the neighbourhood. He concludes that 
the period, which the state of tilings which produced it continued, was 
not of long duration, and that its deposition was of a quiescent kind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON A NEW SPECIES OP CERVUS, CERVUS DIMORPHE. 

BY B. H. HODGSON, ESQ, 

In January last I procured from the Saul forest of the Morung a 
young stag rising two years, having horns of a unique character, 
and a stature and other attributes seeming to place him between the 
Axines and Rusans. I considered this animal to belong to a new 
species, but as he was young and had the horns imperfect, I deter¬ 
mined to wait awhile before noticing him to the Society, The ani¬ 
mal since his arrival has lived and nourished in my stable. He is 
now nearly three years old, and his horns are perfect; but Ms pelage 
is in course of moult or change. I will not, however, longer defer 
giving a summary description and sketch of what I apprehend to 
be an undescribed, though large and handsome species of deer. This 
animal, like Cervus Wallichii and Cervus Ehphoides vel Duvancellik 
possesses a mixed character, so that I hesitate to class it with any 
known group at present, and shall merely indicate this attribute by 
assigning to it the trivial name of Dimorphe , My specimen has been 
reared in confinement; yet it approaches the Rusans in size and 
stature, but retains, in youth at least, a good deal of the graceful 
Axine type. Its horns are small, owing to confinement perhaps, and 
it is possible that maturer age may develope more snags or antlers, 
At present there is but one on each beam, and it has a very forward 
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direction, as in Elaphus and our affinis , species to which the present 
one is also allied by its short tail and moderate suborbitar sinus. 

Cervus Dimorphe , mihl. Deer with moderate, pale, smooth horns. 
Axine in the general style, but more bent in the middle of the beam, 
more divergent, and possessed of only one basal antler, which is 
directed very forward ; small, or moderate, and vertical suborbital 
sinuses; interdigital pores ; broad spreading ears and short stag-like 
tail. Stature and aspect mediate between the Axines and Rusans. 
In youth bright fawn-red, spotted with white ; in age nigrescent bay 
with blackish neck and belly ; a dark list round the muzzle and white 
chin; limbs pale. Habitat the Saul forest.— Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. 58, p. 897. 

ON A SUPPOSED NEW SPECIES OF HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

BY S. G. MORTON, M.D. 

It is about six months since I received from my friend Dr. Goheen 
an extensive series of skulls of mammiferous and other animals from. 
Western Africa: they had been obtained by him during a residence 
of several years at Monrovia, where he had officiated as colonial 
physician; a situation which gave him great advantages for procuring 
the natural productions of that region. Among these crania were 
two of a hippopotamus of small size, from the river St. Paul’s. 
Although nothing could be more manifest than the difference be¬ 
tween the head of this animal and that of the common species, I 
have hesitated to publish it, from a fear that some one else may 
already have done so ; for I could hardly convince myself that so 
remarkable a species was wholly unnoticed in the systems. Having, 
however, searched the latest European works on zoology without 
finding any account of this interesting animal, I venture to submit 
the following facts in relation to it; — 

Hippopotamus minor. 

4 2 — 2 1 — 1 

Incisors — or -y; canines j—p 

Dental Formula : 

False molars ~~. molars 

4 — 4 . ' 3 — 3 

. ■* ■ . Inches. 

Length of the skull, measured from the anterior extremity to the 


notch between the condyles of the occipital bone .... 12*8 

Zygomatic diameter............ 8* 

Parietal diameter .......... 8*5 

Distance between the orbits over the surface of the skull .. 8*9 

Vertical diameter of orbit ..... ' 2* 

Horizontal diameter of orbit.......... 1*8 


These measurements have been taken from a very old individual, 
in which the sutures are entirely obsolete, and the teeth worn almost 
to the level of the jaw; and the contrast in size between this and the 
large or common species (familiar to every one as the Hi amphihim , 
hut recently divided into two species, the if. capensis and H. sene- 
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galensis) will be manifest to every one. The difference, however, is 
not only in size, but in all the proportions of the head. 

In the H. minor there is a uniform convexity of the upper surface 
of the cranium from orbit to orbit, and between the occiput and ossa 
nasi; while in the common species the orbits are remarkably ele¬ 
vated, and the intermediate surface is concave. The orbit is placed 
about midway between the occiput and snout, and the latter is 
consequently short; while in the large species the orbits are placed 
about one-third the distance between the occiput and snout. The 
II. minor has only two canines in the lower jaw ; the false molars are 
proximate to the canines; and the base of the zygomata is in the 
same plane with the upper maxilla. 

The second skull of this species (which is of the same length as 
the other) is that of a younger animal; for the sutures are open, and 
the teeth in the process of changing from the deciduous to the per¬ 
manent set. The posterior molars are only partially protruded, and 
rise obliquely from the jaws, like those of the elephant and mas¬ 
todon. 

Dr. Goheen, who assured me from the first that he could find no 
notice of this animal in the systematic works, has obligingly favoured 
me with the following memorandum in relation to it:— f< This animal 
abounds in the river St. Paul's, and varies in weight from 400 to 
700 pounds. They are slow and heavy in their motions, yet will 
sometimes stray two or three miles from the river, in which situation 
they are killed by the natives. They are extremely tenacious of life, 
and almost invulnerable, excepting when shot or otherwise wounded 
in the heart. When injured they become irritable and dangerous, 
but are said by the natives never to attack them when in their 
canoes. The negroes are very fond of the flesh, which seems to be 
intermediate in flavour between beef and veal/ 5 

My comparisons with the common hippopotamus have been made 
on four specimens (three of which are fully grown) ,* tw r o from the vi¬ 
cinity of the Cape of Good Hope, and two from the Senegal river,—- 
Proceedings of the Acad. Nat. Sciences of Philadelphia, Feb. 27,1844. 

KENTISH BIKDS. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History . 

Gentlemen,— In my last letter ! complained of not having the 
wind N.E. by E,, which for the Kentish coast is the best wind for col¬ 
lecting birds. It has been in that direction for some time and produced 
a good supply, particularly the Wliimbrel, which has occurred in im¬ 
mense numbers, and so tame, that on their first arrival there was no 
difficulty in getting a good shot at them. Greenshanks rather thinner 
this year than usual, but the Redshank in great abundance. I have 
also got two specimens of the Wood Sandpiper: I only saw three, 
and succeeded in killing two, male and female. About the 8th of 
last month I shot four beautiful specimens of the Purple Sandpiper, 
which are in good condition. I have also some very fine specimens 
of the Lesser Tern, Common Tern and Sandwich Tern, with all of 
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which the coast has been plentifully supplied during the easterly 
winds. 

About the 14th of last month I shot a very fine old male black Red¬ 
start in perfect plumage. A pair of Golden Orioles have been in the 
large gardens at Kingsgate, which were there for nearly a week, but 
I could not get a shot at them, being so very wild. On Saturday 
last I also succeeded in shooting, at about five miles from Margate, a 
good specimen of the Rose-coloured Pastor : there were two of them, 
one escaped; that which I shot is a male. I have also a good 
specimen of the Spotted Sandpiper, which was killed last year. 

144 High Street, Margate. S. Mummery, 

SCIENTIFIC APPOINTMENTS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

It affords us very high gratification, more especially at the present 
time, when some of our English Universities seem disposed to make 
a retrograde movement in science, to be able to announce that se¬ 
veral appointments for the promotion of Natural Science have recently 
been made in Ireland's only University. A chair of geologyhas been 
founded, and the distinguished Assistant Secretary of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Mr. John Phillips— 
who for some time filled the chair of geology in King's College, 
London—has been appointed to it. With Trinity College a museum 
has always been connected, but in these days of progress it had be¬ 
come quite of an antiquated character. With the view of making it 
as extensively useful as possible, particularly in objects of science, a 
new office—Director of the Museum—has been formed, and Mr. 
Robert Ball, the well-known Secretary of the Royal Zoological So¬ 
ciety of Ireland, elected to fill it, this gentleman making over to the 
College his own most valuable and extensive collection of natural 
history. To secure to the College the large collection of plants made 
by Dr. Coulter in California and Mexico, and to have the benefit of 
his botanical services, that distinguished traveller was a few years 
since appointed Curator of the herbarium, and his collection became 
the property of the University. After his lamented death, which 
occurred about six months ago, a successor to the new office was 
sought for, and that most able botanist Mr. William Henry Harvey 
was elected, the College, as in the case of Dr. Coulter, securing the 
whole of his very large and important herbarium. 

About the same time the chair of botany became vacant, and Dr. 
George J. Allman, the most rising philosophical naturalist in Ireland, 
was elected to it. Better appointments than these, individually and 
collectively, could not have been made, and the enlightened and 
liberal spirit with which they have been earned out is worthy of all 
admiration. The best men, without reference to any previous con¬ 
nexion by education with the College, or to any of those external 
influences which even at great seats of learning will affect elections, 
were appointed, their eminent fitness alone for the respective offices, 
without any of the ordinary alloy, deciding the election. 

When mentioning these appointments, it is justly due to the me- 
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rnory of the late Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, to state that 
it was his anxious wish to found a school of Natural History in the 
University over which he presided, and that it was in immediate 
course of being carried into effect in the year 1837 when interrupted 
by his sudden death. 


HABITS OF THE MANTIS. 

In a letter from Herr Chr. Zimmerman in Rockingham in North 
Carolina to Dr. Enchson, editor of the ‘ Archiv fur Naturgeschichte/ 
in which he quaintly retorts upon the latter for incredulity respecting 
some former statements of his relative to the food of Mantis Caro¬ 
lina consisting of amphibia, this fact is fully confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing additional observations ;—Your report having come to hand 
last September, just the time when the Mantides begin to make their 
appearance, I had abundant opportunities of repeating my experi- 
ments. Instead of the little striped lizard (Scmctis 5-lineatus) as 
heretofore, I made use of a species of newt ( Salamandra cirrhigera , 
Holbri) equally active and more abundant. Its fate w r as as I anti¬ 
cipated. One newt after the other was seized, and to a greater or 
less extent devoured. In vain did they endeavour, by rapid contor¬ 
tions of the body and blows with the tail, to elude the grasp of the 
mantis, which, with the head depressed and the hinder part of the 
body tilted upwards, kept a firm hold of its victim, and ate until it 
could eat no more. I send you the very specimen of mantis with 
which these experiments were performed. Whenever a mantis seizes 
another insect or small animal, the anterior fang-like extremities are 
brought down to below the level of the head, so as to avoid having 
to sustain the weight of the prey.—A. T. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

A tract has been published by M. d’Omalius d’Halloy (( Bur les 
Races Humaines ” of which the following is the account given by the 
author when presenting it to the Academy of Sciences. He states 
that he had endeavoured to show, that in classing the modifications 
of the human race, the natural characters , such as form and colour, 
ought to take the precedence of language, historical filiation, and 
other social considerations. He then points out that the application 
of this principle leads him to remove the Hindoos and Abyssinians 
from the whites and to add them to the brown race, which thus be¬ 
comes composed of three geographical groups, separated respectively 
by the Sea of Oman and the Gulf of Bengal, He concludes with 
remarking upon the constantly progressive development of the 
whiter varieties of the human race, whilst the coloured races, and 
also the least fair of the white race, are stationary or retrograde ; 
whence it may be said, that notwithstanding the stability which now 
characterizes organic nature, there is yet in progress a phenomenon 
of a like kind with that which is revealed to us in the palaeontolo¬ 
gical study of the terrestrial globe, which exhibits the successive 
appearance of species more and more perfect; fish having preceded 
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reptiles, reptiles the didelphous mammalia, and these latter the mo- 
nodelphous; man having come last, to crown the series .—Comptes 
Rendus , April 15, 1844, 

SAURIAN FOSSILS. 

For the following information we are indebted to Prof. Broun of 
Heidelberg. 

A collection of two Mystriosauri and six or seven Ichthyosauri, 
from the lias of Germany, will be sold, together or separately, at 
Heidelberg, on the 1st of October 1844. All possess perfect heads 
(the bones being separate in the Ichtl^osauri), the body complete as 
far as the tail, and at least a portion of the extremities more or less 
perfect. The Mystriosauri are of the species M. Mandelslohi , n. sp., 
with 48 vertebrae, 11 feet long ; and M. longipes , n. sp., with 53 ver¬ 
tebrae, and 5 feet long. Five specimens of Ichthyosaurus acutirostris , 
Ow., are respectively perfect as far as the 65th, 102nd, 117th, 122nd 
and 123rd vertebrae, and one,/, communis (if it is not a new species), 
perfect to the 66th vertebra. The Ichthyosauri (from 4 to 9 feet 
long) have been described in the e Neue Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie,’ 
1844, p. 385—408, pi. 3 and 4; the Mystriosauri in the Supple¬ 
ment to the f Gavials Fossiles du Lias’ by Bronn and Kaup, p. 37- 
47, pi. 5 and 6. 

Persons wishing for further information may obtain it from Prof. 
H. G. Bronn of Heidelberg. 


meteorological observations for mat 1844. 

Chiswick. —May 1. Dry haze: excessively dry : clear and fine. 2, 3. Cloud¬ 
less : excessively dry. 4. Slight rain. 5—7. Overcast and fine. 8. Dry haze. 
9. Sultry. 10. Overcast: very fine. 11, 12. Very fine. 13. Sultry. 14, 15. 
Very fine. 16. Cloudy and fine. 17. Cloudy and windy. 18,19. Boisterous. 

20. Boisterous; cold and dry. 21. Drizzly. 22. Dry haze : very fine. 23. 
Cold haze. 24. Cloudy and cold: fine. 25. Overcast; fine : clear. 26,27. 
Cloudy and cold. 28. Cloudy. 29. Overcast: slight drizzle : rain at night. 
30. Cloudy. 31. Overcast: fine : clear.—Mean temperature of the month 1°*2 
below the average. 

Boston .—May I—3. Fine. 4. Cloudy. 5—7. Fine. 8, 9. Cloudy. 10. 
Cloudy: rain p.m. II. Fine. 12. Cloudy. 23,14. Fine. 15. Cloudy. 16. 
Fine. 17. Rain. 18. Cloudy: rain p.m., with rainbow. 19. Windy. 20, 21. 
Windy: rain p.m. 22, 23, Cloudy. 24. Cloudy: rain p.m. 25—31, Cloudy. 

Sandwich Manse } Orkney. —May 1. Bright: clear. 2. Bright: cloudy. 3. 
Damp : clear, 4. Bright: clear. 5. Bright: cloudy. 6. Bright: rain. 7, 8. 
Bright: clear. 9. Damp: rain. 20. Drizzle: damp. 11,12. Cloudy: clear. 
23. Clear : showers. 14. Bright: cleared. 15. Cloudy. 16. Cloudy: showers. 
17. Showers. 18. Clear : showers. 19. Bright: clear, 20. Bright: cloudy. 

21, 22. Bright: damp. 23. Cloudy. 24. Cloudy: clear. 25. Bright: clear. 

26,27. Bright: cloudy. 28,29. Cloudy. 30,32. Cloudy: damp. 

Applegarth Manse , Dumfriesshire. — May 1—5. Fine, but parching. 4—6. 
Very droughty. 7. One slight shower a.m. 8. Fair. 9, 10. Showers, slight. 
11. Fair, but cloudy. 12, 13. Fair and clear. 14. Cool. 15—17. Fair and 
withering, 18. Hoar-frost a.m. 19, 20. Fair and very dry. 22. Very high 

wind. 22—28. Very withering. 29. Hoar-frost. SO. Hoar-frost: dry. 31. 


A few drops of rain. 

Mean temperature of May ...... 52°*S 

Mean temperature of May 1843 .. 49 *4 

Mean temperature of spring water.... 48 ’3 

Mean temperature of ditto May 1843 ... 48 *0, 







Meteorological Observations made by Mr, Thompson at the Garden of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, near London * by Mr. Veall, at 
Boston; by the Rev, W, Dunbar, at Applegarth Manse , Dumfries-shire ; cme? by the Rev. C. Clouston, at Sandwich Manse 3 Orkney. 
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XII. — An Account of some enormous Fossil Bones of an 
unknown species of the Class Aves, lately discovered in New 
Zealand. By the Rev. William Colenso. 

It was during the summer of 1838 that I accompanied the Rev. 
W. "Williams on a visit to the tribes inhabiting the East Cape 
district. Whilst at Waiapu (a thickly inhabited locality about 
twenty miles S.W. from the East Cape), I heard from the 
natives of a certain monstrous animal, which, while some said it 
was a bird, and others “ a person,” all agreed that it w T as called 
a Mo a; that in general appearance it somewhat resembled an 
immense domestic cock, with the difference, however, of its 
possessing a u face like a manthat it dwelt in a cavern in 
the precipitous side of a mountain; that it lived on air, and was 
attended or guarded by two immense Tuataras *, who, Argus- 
like, kept incessant watch while the Moa slept; and that if any 
one possessing temerity sufficient dared to approach the dwelling 
of this wonderful creature, he would he infallibly killed by it: an 
act which it was said to execute much in the same manner as that 
by which those unhappy criminals are summarily punished in 
the dominions of the native Indian princes, by the trampling of 
an elephant, and at which feat this celebrated Moa was quite 
expert. 

A mountain, named Wakapunake, at least eighty miles distant 
in a southerly direction, was spoken of as the residence of this 
creature; where however only one existed, which one, it was 
contended by the many, was the sole survivor of the Moa race, 
although they could not assign any possible reason why it should 
have become all but extinct. 

While, however, the existence of the Moa was universally be¬ 
lieved, (in fact, to dare to doubt of such a being amounted in the 
native estimation to a very high crime,) no one person could be 
found who could positively testify to his having had ocular proof 
of the existence of the animal; for while with every one it was 
a matter of the profoundest credence, that belief only rested on 
the bare and unsupported assertion of others. Many of the 
* See Note A», Appendix. 

Ann » Mag . N. Hist. Vol. xiv. 6 
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natives, however, had from time to time seen very large bones; 
larger, from their account, than those of an ox; these bones they 
cut up into small pieces for the purpose of fastening to their 
fish-hooks as a lure instead of the Haliotis shell*, it answering 
that purpose much better, from its going more equably through 
the water. 

It was almost ludicrous, whilst at the same time it showed the 
powerful effect which this belief of theirs had over them, to wit¬ 
ness their unconcealed fear, almost amounting to horror, on 
being requested to go to the residence of the Moa to procure it, 
or as a guide thither for that purpose. Unlike, too, what has been 
vex*y frequently observed in savage nations, this fear seemed not 
to arise from any degree of superstitious dread, hut merely from 
an abiding conviction of the physical powers of this prodigious 
animal; as well as from their belief of the moral certainty of 
such powers being put into immediate action, if they dared to 
intrude within the precincts of his resort. 

As a matter of course, I treated the whole story (as far as re¬ 
lated to the present existence of such an animal) as fabulous; 
looking on it as one more of those many peculiar tales and 
legends which so abounded in the olden time,” and which every 
nation under heaven invariably possesses; and I could but think 
what an excellent companion for the celebrated roof of oriental 
" story and fairy-tale for the nursery it -would have made, had it 
but been known a little earlier. 

On our return to the Bay of Islands, several natives from the 
East Cape district accompanied us. From them I subsequently 
received pretty nearly the same detail concerning the Moa , as 1 
had given me before when in that neighbourhood. 

In the following year, 1839, the Rev. W. Williams again 
visited that district, accompanied by the Rev. R. Taylor. The 
non-arrival, by the time appointed, of the vessel by which these 
gentlemen were to return to the Bay of Islands, (and through 
which cause they were detained a fortnight at the East Cape,) 
afforded them much more leisure time than 1 had when there. 
Mr. Taylor, hearing of this Moa, prosecuted his inquiries, and 
was subsequently rewarded with the discovery of (what appeared 
to be) a part of a fossil toe (or rather claw ?) of some gigantic 
bird of former days. 

In the summer of 1841-2, I again visited those parts. At 
Waiapu I gained the information, that Wakapunake (the moun¬ 
tain where the Moa was said to reside) had been visited by some 
baptized natives, purposely to ascertain the truth of the common 
belief, and which they declared to be altogether without founda- 

■* See Note B., Appendix. f See Note C., Appendix. 
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tion; finding neither cavern, nor lizard-guards, nor Moa, nor 
any signs of such uncommon lusus natures. But what was of 
far greater interest to me than this relation of theirs, were some 
bones which I had the good fortune to procure from them, and 
which were declared by the natives to be true Moa bones. These 
bones, seven in number, were all imperfect, and comprised five 
femora , one tibia, and one which 1 have not yet been able satis¬ 
factorily to determine. The largest femur , consisting of the dia- 
physis only without the processes, measured 8 inches in length, 
and 4| inches in girth in the narrowest part. The portion of 
the tibia, which like the femur consisted only of the middle part, 
measured in length 6 inches, and in circumference 4 inches at 
the narrowest and 5 inches at the widest part. The remaining 
bone, the largest of all, which w r as merely a section, measured in 
length 6 inches, and in circumference 7^ inches at the smallest 
part. These bones were all (excepting the last-mentioned) of a 
very dark colour, almost a ferruginous brown, and appeared to 
have entirely lost their oily matter. They were very stout, espe¬ 
cially the tibia, and were strongly marked and indented on the 
outside with muscular impressions. What little remained within 
of the reticulated cells appeared to be nearly perfect. They were 
all found by the natives in the Waiapu river, and were collected 
by them for the purpose of cutting up and attaching to their 
fish-hooks, in order to fish. The portion of tibia which I ob¬ 
tained had been sawn across by the native in whose possession it 
was, for that purpose. I also obtained several hooks, each having 
portions of Moa’s bone attached to it. I could not however 
ascertain, from the smallness of the slips, whether these had been 
originally cut out of such bones as those I had just procured, or 
whether they had not been sawn from bones of a different de¬ 
scription and larger size. 

Leaving Waiapu, and proceeding by the coast towards the 
south , I arrived at Poverty Bay, where the Rev. W7 Williams 
resided. This gentleman had had the good fortune to procure a 
nearly whole tibia of an immense bird, without however the 
entire processes of either end. This bone measured about 18 
inches in length, and was proportionably thick, Mr. Williams 
wishing to send this unique relic to Oxford, I left a pair of femora 
to accompany it, in order, if possible, to obtain from that seat of 
learning some light on these increasingly interesting remains. 
At Poverty Bay I made several inquiries after Moa bones> but 
to little purpose, as I could not obtain any. 

Quitting Poverty Bay, and still travelling in a southern direc¬ 
tion, I soon came within sight of Wakapunake, the mountain 
celebrated as the residence of the only surviving Moa. As 
natives lived about its base, among whom my route lay, I looked 

■ ' G 2 
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forward with no small degree of interest to the obtaining at least 
some Moa relics in this locality; in this however 1 was dis¬ 
appointed. At the close of the second day's travel we arrived 
at “ Te Reinga" (a village situated at the foot of the mountain), 
where, as opportunity offered, I inquired of the natives relative 
to the Moa. In reply to my reiterated queries, they said that 
he lived there in the mountain, although they had never seen 
him, but that the Moa bones were very commonly found after 
floods occasioned by heavy rains, when they would be washed 
up on the banks of gravel in the sides of the rivers and exposed 
to their view; still they had not any at that time by them. I 
offered large rewards for any that should be found hereafter, and 
which were to be taken to Mr. Williams at Poverty Bay. Here, 
as at Waiapu, no one person could be found who possessed the 
hardihood positively to assert that he had seen the Moa, although 
this neighbourhood had ever been the dwelling-place of that 
tribe. The mountain, too, it appeared was by no means unknown 
to them; for, during a war between themselves and the Urewera 
tribe a few years ago, they had fled for refuge to their stronghold 
on the top of Wakapunake, where they had lived for some time, 
and where many of their relatives eventually fell into the hands 
of the enemy, who starved them into a surrender and took the 
place. Here then was still further proof (if proof was wanting), 
that no such colossal animal could possibly at this time be exist¬ 
ing in this place. The spot, however, was well-chosen for the 
fiction of such a creature's residence: a huge, table-topped and 
lofty mountain, covered with primaeval forests of gloomy pines; 
its brow singularly adorned with a horizontal stratum of whitish 
sandstone, which ran continuously and precipitously for more 
than two miles. At the base of the mountain ran the river 
Wangaroa, down which we paddled in canoes for some distance. 
This river is a branch of the Wairoa river, which disembogues 
into Hawkes' Bay. 

These natives further informed me that a Moa resided at a 
certain high mountain in Te 'Waiti district, nearly five days' 
journey into the interior, in a N.W. direction from the place 
where we now were, and that there I should find people who 
had actually seen the animal. If I was little inclined to believe 
in the story of its existence before, I was much less inclined to 
do so now; however, as my route lay that way, I determined to 
make every possible inquiry after it. 

Fifteen days after this I arrived at Te 'Waiti, the principal 
village of that district and not far from the residence of the 
second Moa . Here however, as before, the people had never 
seen a Moa, although they had always heard of, and invariably 
believed in, the existence of such a creature at that place. They, 
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too, had not any bones in their possession; though such, they 
said, were very commonly seen after heavy floods. The following 
day 1 passed close by the mountain where this Moa had resided for 
so many years, but noticed nothing more than usual (although 
I availed myself to the utmost of the use of my pocket telescope), 
save that this part of the country had a much more barren and 
desolate appearance than any I had hitherto witnessed. 

I returned in the autumn to the Bay of Islands, without 
gleaning any further information relative to the Moa . 

It should however appear (from information which I have 
recently received from the Rev. W. Williams), that very shortly 
after my leaving Poverty Bay, a Moa bone was brought him hy 
a native which he immediately purchased. The natives in the 
neighbourhood hearing of a price being given for such an article 
as a bone, which they had ever considered as of little worth, were 
stimulated to exertion, and a great number, perhaps more than 
a hundred persons, were soon engaged in the field, actively 
searching after Moa bones; the result was, that Mr. Williams 
soon had the pleasure of receiving a large quantity of fossil bones, 
some of which were of an enormous size, and in a good state of 
preservation. The bones, though numerous, were not in any 
great variety, chiefly comprising such as I have already men¬ 
tioned, i. e. those of the femur and tibia , together with those of 
the tarsus , the lower part of the dorsal vertebra, and a portion of 
the pelvis . Altogether, the bones of nearly thirty birds, appa¬ 
rently of one species only, must have been brought to Mr. Wil¬ 
liams. From the great difference in the sizes of some of them 
when compared with each other, Mr. Williams came to the con¬ 
clusion, that the animal to which they once belonged must have 
been very long-lived. Whilst, however, I do not perceive how far 
this inference is to be correctly deduced from the mere difference 
in the size of the hones, we know that longevity is common to 
very many of the feathered race, particularly to those of the 
larger kinds. One of the bones, a tibia*, measured 2 feet 10 
inches in length, and was proportionably thick. Two others 
measured, each, 2 feet 6 inches in length. Another, a section 
of a femur, measured 8 inches in circumference in the smallest 
part! On putting together the bones of the leg and thigh 
(although none of them exactly fitted), and making the neces¬ 
sary allowance for the portions deficient of the processes of the 
joints, the intermediate cartilages, and lower tendons and integu¬ 
ments of the foot, we obtain at least six feet of the lower ex¬ 
tremities of a bird; which, supposing its upper parts to accord 
in size with the lower ones, must have measured in altitude when 

* .This has been seat -by Mr. Williams with several others to Prof. B it e kl a n th 
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alive, at the lowest rate of calculation, from 14 to 46 feet!! An 
enormous feathered monster, well worthy, from its gigantic size, 
of being classed with the Megalosaurus of Buckland and the 
Mastodon of Cuvier. 

It so happened that about this time a mechanic, who had 
been living at Cloudy Bay in the Middle Island, came to reside 
at Poverty Bay. He stated that this bird now existed in the 
high hills near Cloudy Bay ,* and that two Americans, residents 
at that place, hearing from a native that such a bird lived on the 
mountainous and snowy heights, provided themselves with arms, 
and thus equipped, went in high expectation of shooting one, 
taking the native with them as their guide. They ascended the 
mountain to the place -where these birds resort, and, at the 
native's request, hid themselves behind some bushes. Presently 
they saw the monster majestically stalking down in search of 
food; they were, however, so petrified with horror at the sight 
as to be utterly unable to fire on him. They observed him for 
near an hour, ere he retired, and w T ere glad enough at last to 
make their escape. They described this animal as being about 
14 or 16 feet in height. 

The bones from -which the annexed drawings* were made, 
were all found at Turanga (Poverty Bay). They comprise a 
tibia, a femur , a tarsus , and fragments of a pelvis and dorsal 
vertebra of a Mo a. They are very stout, are deeply marked 
with muscular impressions, and are in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion. L The tibia, which is nearly perfect, measures 30 inches 
in length, and in girth, at the largest end, (where it was much 
broken away at the edges of the processes, and consequently re¬ 
duced in size,) 16| inches ,* at the smallest end 12~ inches, and 
in the smallest part, near the middle of the bone, inches. 
There are not any remains of a fibula, however rudimentary, 
attached to the tibia, nor is there any apparent mark of attach¬ 
ment to indicate that such formerly adhered thereto. The largest 
tibia yet found in nearly a perfect state, measured 4 inches more 
in length than thisf* 2. The femur, which also is nearly per¬ 
fect, measures in length 13 inches; in girth, at the one end over the 
head of the femur, II\ inches, at the thickest end inches, 
and in the- smallest part 5^ inches: the reticulated muscular 
impressions 6jn this bone are very numerous and well-defined. I 
have seen a portion of a femur, the small part of which measured 

f Drawings /of these bones were sent to the Tasmanian Society, together 
with the original monographs. 

f I much regret that 1 had not an opportunity of inspecting the largest 
and most perfect bones eve they were sent to England. A vessel sailing 
from Turasriga for Fort Nicholson, by which opportunity they were sent, 
was the reason of my not seeing them. 
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in girth 8 inches ! 8. The tarsus (a small one); nearly perfect; 

measures in length 10 inches, and in girth at one end 9 inches, 
and at the opposite end 8 inches, and in the smallest part 4 
inches: this bone is comparatively very short and flat, and has 
articulations for only three toes. 4. The portion of the bone of 
the back and pelvis is not so perfect, being a much-broken frag¬ 
ment, comprising from the upper outer edge of the acetabulum 
of the os innominatum to the lower joint of the dorsal vertebra, 
in which the canal for the medulla spinalis is perfect. This 
bone, or rather fragment, measures, from the outer edge of 
the reticulation of the head of the os femoris to the outer broken 
edge of the bone (which is that portion approaching towards 
the upper part of the bone of the pelvis), 11 inches; and across 
the inner and smallest part of the bone, immediately beneath 
the last of the dorsal vertehrce, where it was most perfect, 7 
inches: a correct idea cannot however be given of such a frag¬ 
ment as this, through the medium of a written description. 
This bone evidently differs very considerably from such bones in 
other birds, in its peculiar carinated shape in that portion of it 
which must have formed the highest part of the lumbar region; 
it must have been also considerably larger when entire, as the 
whole of the upper ridge is much broken. This bone is also 
very deeply indented with muscular impressions. 

Having thus given, it is to be feared, rather a tedious detail of 
the Moa, and of the bones hitherto found, little more remains, 
at present, for the wilier, than deferentially to offer a few remarks 
on the bones in question; and these suggestions which he has 
to submit may be noticed under two general heads. First, does 
the Moa now exist ? or, at what period of time is it probable 
that it existed ? Secondly, to what order or family can we rea¬ 
sonably suppose the Moa to belong ? 

It is very true that at this time we have hut little to assist us 
in our search; nevertheless, let us commence and prosecute our 
inquiry, judiciously considering such aids as may present them¬ 
selves to our notice in the course of our investigation at all bear¬ 
ing on the subject before us. 

Our first inquiry then will be, does the Moa now exist ? or, at 
what period of time is it probable that it did exist ? To the first 
of these queries I reply, that it is my opinion that the species of 
bird whose bones we have now before us does no longer exist, 
at least in New Zealand: a few reasons for this opinion of mine 
I will here adduce. 

From my knowledge of the New Zealander, I can but believe 
that there is no part of his native land which has not been trod 
by him, at one time or other, however mountainous or dreary it 
may he. As a, proof of this, I might mention their having pro- 
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per names for every portion of land and water, whether hill or 
dale, lake or running stream; and their never being at a loss in 
describing distant or unfrequented parts of their own country, some 
one or other present among the “ listening crowd" having either 
visited the places spoken of, or received a narration from some 
one who had. Now, as no New Zealander is to be found who can 
positively state that he has actually seen such a bird, and as 
every nook and corner of the land is well known to the natives, 
I conclude that the animal in question no longer exists in New 
Zealand. In recording this opinion, it will be seen that I pay 
no attention whatever to the strange and fearful account given of 
the Mo a by some natives, a relation which carries with it its 
own proof of being false; as I know full well the powers of the 
New Zealander for romance, of which description of stories they 
have not a few among them. The account, too, furnished the 
Rev. W. Williams from the two American settlers, I also, in 
like manner, reject; but only as far as the bird whose bones we 
have before us is concerned. A very large and peculiar bird 
may exist in the mountainous district of the Middle Island; in 
fact, we know that several large birds well known to the natives, 
though hitherto unknown to science, live on the high hills in the 
Northern Island. But I cannot persuade myself to receive one 
man's relation as perfectly correct in every particular, against the 
united testimony of those persons from among the different tribes 
of the Northern Island with whom I have conversed on the sub¬ 
ject; that person, too, an unscientific man, receiving his relation 
from others, who, by their own account, were not only powerfully 
operated on by fear, but who are also from that country in the 
“ far west" whose natives are proverbially famed for their “long 
yams." 

In thus, however, disposing of that part of the question rela¬ 
tive to the present existence of the Moa, we have still to inquire, 
at what period of time is it probable that this bird existed ? And 
here, I think, we have to consider, first, the situation in which 
the bones are found; and secondly, any additional evidence which 
native tradition may be able to afford us. 

The Moa bones, as far as I have been able to ascertain, have 
hitherto been only found within the waters and channels of those 
rivers which disembogue into the southern ocean, between the 
East Cape and the S. head of Hawkes' Bay, on the E. coast of 
the Northern Island of New Zealand. And, as I have'before 
observed, they are only, when wanted, sought for after floods 
occasioned by heavy rains, when, on the subsiding of the waters, 
they are found deposited on the banks of gravel, fee. in the 
shallowest parts of the rivers. These rivers are, in several places, 
at a considerable depth below the present surface of the soil, 
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often possessing a great inclination, at once perceived by the 
rapidity of their waters. They all have more or less of a delta 
near their mouths, from a slight inspection of which it is known 
that their channels have, in those places at least, considerably 
changed. The rocks and strata in these localities indicate gene¬ 
rally both secondary and tertiary formations; consisting, the 
former of argillaceous schist, sandstone, conglomerate, green¬ 
sand, &c.; the latter of clay, marl, calcareous tufa, sand, gravel, 
and alluvial deposits. The real depositum, however, of the Moa 
bones is not certainly known. 

From native tradition we gain nothing to aid us in our in¬ 
quiries after the probable age in which this animal lived; for 
although the New Zealander abounds in traditionary lore, both 
natural and supernatural, he appears to be totally ignorant of 
anything concerning the Moa, save the fabulous stories already 
referred to. If such an animal ever existed within the times of 
the present race of New Zealanders, surely, to a people possessing 
no quadruped*, and but very scantily supplied with both animal 
and vegetable food, the chase and capture of such a creature -would 
not only be a grand achievement, but one also, from its im¬ 
portance, not likely ever to be forgotten; seeing too that many 
things of comparative minor importance are hy them handed 
down from father to son in continued succession, from the very 
night of history. Even fishes, birds and plants, (anciently 
sought after with avidity as articles of food, and now if not alto¬ 
gether, very nearly extinct,) although never having been seen by 
either the passing or the rising generation of aborigines, are, 
notwithstanding, both in habit and uses, well known to them 
from the descriptive accounts repeatedly rehearsed in* their hear¬ 
ing by the old men of the villages. This very silence, however, 
I embrace as a valuable auxiliary evidence, bearing me out not a 
little in my conjecture, that the bones of the Moa will probably 
be found lying either in the upper stratum of the secondary or 
the lower strata of the tertiary formation. In fact, unless we 
suppose this immense bird to have existed at a period prior to 
the peopling of these islands by their present aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants, how are we to account for its becoming extinct, and, like 
the Dodo, blotted out of the list of the feathered race ? From 
the bones of about thirty birds found at Turanga in a very short 
time and with very little labour, we can but infer that it once 
lived in some considerable numbers; and, from the size of those 
bones, we conclude the animal to have been powerful as well as 
numerous. What enemies then had it to contend with in these 
islands, where, from its colossal size, it must have been para- 

* See Note Appendix. 
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mount lord of the creation, that it should have ceased to be ? 
Man, the only antagonist at all able to cope with it, we have 
already shown as being entirely ignorant of its habits, use, and 
manner of capture, as well as utterly unable to assign any 
reason why it should have thus perished. 

The period of time then in which I venture to conceive it 
most probable the Mo a existed, was certainly either antecedent 
or coetaneous to the peopling of these islands by the present race 
of New Zealanders. 

Rut we will proceed, and endeavour to ascertain (as we pro¬ 
posed in the second place to do) to what order or family is it 
likely that the Mo a belongs ? In making this inquiry, we have 
little to assist us but the bones before us; from an attentive con¬ 
sideration of which we are necessarily led to conclude that the 
animal must have been of large size and great strength; and, from 
the shortness of the tarsus (when compared with the length of 
the tibia), we also perceive it to have been short-legged. From 
its size, we shall naturally be led to seek for its affinities among 
either the Raptorial or Rasorial orders; hut from its tarsi pos¬ 
sessing only articulations for three toes, we are at once precluded 
from supposing that it belonged to the former order; to which 
we may also add, first, the (so to speak) evidence of negation, of 
not a single specimen or fragment of a wing-bone having yet 
been found,* and, secondly, the judicious observation of Cuvier (in 
reference to the family of Struthionidce), that it would be morally 
impossible to fit such heavy bodies with wings sufficient to enable 
them to fly*. In the latter, however (the Gallinaceous or Ra - 
sorial order), we have the largest and stoutest birds known; 
these too are terrestrial in their habits, some exclusively so, and 
very often possess only three toes. It is true, that in general the 
different known members of the family containing the largest 
birds have their tarsi long, (whereas those of the Moa, as we 
have already seen, are short,) yet to this we have exceptions in 
the Dodo (alas! no more) and the Apteryx . And I think it 
is highly worthy of notice, that the latter, the only known exist¬ 
ing genus of the family possessing short tarsi, is entirely con¬ 
fined to these islands. 

From a conviction, then, that it is in this order only that the 
affinities of the Moa are to be sought with any prospect of sue- 

* The Baron's words are, a It appears as if all the muscular power which 
is at the command of nature would be insufficient to move such immense 
wings as would be required to support their massive bodies in the air.”— 

* Regne Animal, 5 Class Aves, ord. 5. fam. 1.—If such were the spontaneous 
remarks made by that illustrious naturalist on contemplating the size of the 
known members of that family, what would he not have said, had he but 
lived to examine the colossal structure of the Moa! 
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cess, and that it is in the family Struthionidm where they will, 
doubtless, eventually be found, we are induced, for the present 
at least, to place the Moa in that gigantic group. In the ab¬ 
sence, however, of a specimen of an Apteryx * with which to 
compare the few bones we at present possess of the Moa , I should, 
I confess, be hazarding an opinion in saying* that it was most 
nearly allied to that peculiar genus; yet when we consider, that 
out of the five existing genera of this family, three at least, ap¬ 
parently possessing the nearest affinities to the remains of the 
bird before us, belong exclusively to the southernmost parts of 
the southern hemisphere*^ and that a connecting link is, as it 
were, wanting between the Rhea of the Straits of Magellan, the 
Dromiceus of New Holland, the Casuarius of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and the Apteryx of New Zealand, and that this connect¬ 
ing link may , in all probability, be supplied in the Moa; I think 
we shall be constrained to assign our Moa a place between the 
genera Casuarius and Apteryx , possessing as it does (only in a 
much greater degree) the immense size and strength of the 
former, combined with the short tarsi, and probably wingless 
structure of the latter. 

I venture however to suppose, that we may gain an addi¬ 
tional gleam of light, both upon the probable period at which 
the Moa existed, and also on the family to which it may he allied, 
by a consideration of the etymology of its name. The word 
Moa , whence is it derived? I confess, I know r not any New 
Zealand word from which it may he supposed to have derived its 
origin. And this "will seem the more remarkable when we con¬ 
sider, that a very great number of New Zealand appellatives 
are not only derived and easily traceable, but are also generally 
highly expressive of some action or quality of the thing itself; 
chiefiy too is this to be observed when such action or quality 
is peculiar or uncommon. But in the Moa, the most uncom¬ 
mon animal New Zealand has ever produced (especially in the 
estimation of a native), we have a cognomen which seems an 
entire exception to the common rule; for, as far I understand it 
at present, it has, in reference to this immense animal, no mean¬ 
ing whatever. Further, it may not be amiss also to notice en 
passant , that it is of rare occurrence in the language to find 
anything bearing so very short an appellative as the, bird in 
question. In the Friendly, Society, and Sandwich groups, the 
term a Moa ” has been, I believe, invariably given by the natives 
of those islands to the domestic cock, and used as the proper 

* It lias been my good fortune to have at different times several speci¬ 
mens of the Apteryx, in my possession ; at present, however, I have not one? 
nor do I know in whose possession one is to be found in New Zealand. 

t See Note E., Appendix. 
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name for that animal by the missionaries there. The New Zea¬ 
lander, in relating his fabulous account of the Moa, almost in¬ 
variably said, it was like a u tikaokao 99 i. e. a cock, (they having 
given the cock that name from its crow, which to them sounded 
like those letters when drawn out and pronounced after their 
manner,) and that it was adorned with wattles, &c. Without at 
all, at present, entering into the question as to what country or 
countries the existing race of New Zealanders emigrated from to 
these islands, the popular belief, that at least a portion of them 
is of Malay origin, is, I think, in connexion with the name of 
this bird, worthy of notice; for whilst we know the term “ Moa 99 
is used to denote the cock in the Friendly Islands and other 
groups, it is only in the isles of the Indian Archipelago that the 
cassowary ( Casuarius Casoar, Brass.) is to be found, and this 
bird too is u heavy and stoutly built,” and the only one of the 
whole family of Struthionidce possessing wattles; for, according 
to Cuvier, it “ has the skin of its head and top of the neck naked, 
of an azure-blue and fiery-red colour, with pendent caruncles 
like those of the turkey, and is the largest of all birds next to 
the ostrich*.” May we not, I would ask, be allowed to conjecture, 
that in that now long-past period, when the forefathers of the 
present race of aborigines first landed on these shores, a few of 
those New Zealand birds might still be found in the most 
secluded and mountainous retreats, having hitherto escaped the 
repeated inroads of the original inhabitants (or, we may suppose 
that the bones only were seen and identified to belong to a bird 
by those new-comers), to which, from their real or supposed re¬ 
semblance to those of the cassowary, they gave the name of Moa ; 
the name which that giant bird bore in their fathers' land ? 

This conjecture, however, may be much more fully established, 
on ascertaining the name by which the cassowary is known to 
the present inhabitants of the islands of the Indian Sea. 

The ornithology of New Zealand, now that these islands are 
become a British colony, will soon be known; and we may rest 
assured, that if such an animal exists, it cannot much longer 
remain concealed. And, it is further to be hoped, that ere long 
we shall be enabled to find somewhat more of the fossil remains 
of the Moa, so as not merely to form in part conjectural opinions 
on its size, habits and affinities, but so as to be well assured of 
what this prodigious creature really was. 

William Colenso. 

Pailiia, Bay Islands, Now Zealand, May 1,1842. 

* Vkle Cuvier, ‘ Regnc Animal,’ class Aves, gen. Casuarius . 
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APPENDIX. 

Note A., page 81. 

The Tuaiara is aa animal belonging to the class Reptilia, order 
Sauria ; but to which of the families composing the same, I cannot, in 
the absence of books of reference, at present determine. It appears to 
possess characters common to Lacertinid& and Iguainda, in its having 
the thin and extensible tongue of the former, combined with the un¬ 
divided one of the latter. It is common in some parts of New Zea¬ 
land, particularly on rocky headlands and islets lying off the coast. 

I have one at present in spirits, which I had alive for nearly three 
of the winter months; during which time, although I repeatedly 
tried to get it to take some kind of food, I could not succeed. From 
its habits I supposed it to be a hybernating animal. It measured 
19 inches in length, had a row of elevated spines (or rather recurved 
scales) nearly the whole length of its back, and appeared a perfectly 
harmless creature. It was taken, with two others, on Karewa islet, 
off Tauranga harbour, in the Bay of Plenty. The natives speak of 
another species possessing a forked tail! and assert that a larger 
species, which inhabits swampy places, has been seen six feet in 
length, and as thick as a man’s thigh. The largest, however, that 
I have ever heard of did not measure above two feet in length. 

Note B., page 82. 

The shells of several species of Haliotis , Ostrea, and other na- 
crescent genera, are commonly used by the natives inhabiting the 
isles of the South Pacific for this purpose. A narrow slip of the 
shell is firmly fastened to the back of the hook, the barb of which is 
generally concealed by a tuft of metallic-surfaced blue feathers, pro¬ 
cured either from the Korora (Aptenodytes minor ) or the Kotaretare 
(.Dacelo Leachii), The hook thus prepared and attached to a stout 
line, composed of the fibres of the Korari ( Phormium tenaxf which, 
after being cleaned from the parenchymatous parts, are twisted to¬ 
gether with the hand, is drawn quickly through the water by a per¬ 
son paddling a small canoe; the larger fish, believing this glittering 
lure to be their prey, eagerly pursue it, and greedily catching at the 
same are taken. In favourable weather a great number of fine fish 
are soon captured by this method. Among the New Zealanders it 
is a very favourite sport, and one that is not a little animating, when 
several canoes are engaged. I have seen upwards of twenty small 
canoes thus employed on a fine summer’s evening, on the beautiful 
sheet of water in the Bay of Islands. I may here mention, that 
previous to the introduction of the Gospel among the New Zealanders, 
their hooks were often composed of human bone; those of their 
enemies being used for that purpose. Sometimes they formed their 
hooks from the tough stalks and branches of Tauhinu ( Pomaderns 
ericifolia) and Mangemange ( Lygodium volubile ), hardening them 
by the aid of fire. At present they invariably prefer the hooks which 
they make from iron nails to those of our manufacture, the latter, 
they allege, being much too brittle. 
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Note C„ page 82* 

Whoever has read the marvellous ‘ Thousand-and-one Nights* 
must be well acquainted with the monstrous stories related of this 
extraordinary bird; its celebrity, however, is not confined to that 
work. " Rukh,” says the author of the Arabic Dictionary, “ is the 
name of a monstrous bird which is said to have powers sufficient to 
carry off a live rhinoceros.” To this animal Marco Polo also refers, 
in his relation of the story of the ambassadors :—“ The rukh is said, 
by persons who have seen it, to measure sixteen paces across the 
wings from tip to tip, the feathers of which are eight paces in length, 
and thick in proportion. A feather of the rukh was brought by those 
messengers who were sent by the Grand Khan for the purpose of 
making inquiries respecting it, which feather is positively affirmed 
to have measured ninety spans, and the quill part to have been two 
palms in circumference.” The existence of this immense bird seems 
to have obtained universal credence throughout all the eastern na¬ 
tions ; and while ancient historians make mention of certain enor¬ 
mous and peculiar animals as common to the Orientals, scientific 
men of modern times have wisely omitted such relations from their 
nomenclature. 

Note D., page 89. 

The only quadrupeds indigenous to New Zealand are a dog, a 
small rat, a few Saurians, a bat, and on the coast, one or two species 
of seal. The dog ( Kuri *) is a small animal (somewhat resembling 
the variety known as the pricked-ear shepherd's cur ) with erect ears 
and flowing tail; its cry is a peculiar kind of whining howl, which, 
when in a state of domestication, it utters in concert at a signal 
given by its master, and is most unpleasant. Of the skins of these 
animals the New Zealanders make a durable garment, which when 
composed of alternate strips of black and "white fur has a handsome 
appearance. . Its flesh was formerly eaten. This variety of dog has 
however become- very scarce in consequence of the continued intro¬ 
duction of other ancf larger varieties. 

The rat ( Kiore ) is a^inall field species of Arvicola , Cuv., now 
seldom met with. Its plaese unfortunately is more than supplied 
with the common species of' Mus ( M . musculus , M. rattus , and M. 
decumanus f), which everywhere abound, to the infinite annoyance of 

* The natives have several names i or | the dog in addition to that of kuri, 
such as mozmoi) kirehe , peropero, and tl\ e |general appellative of kararehe. M. 
Ralbi, ‘ In trod, a V Atlas/ p. Ixix, mentions pero, the New Zealand term for 
dog, as being derived from the - Spanish: jperro, and as affording a proof that 
the animal was originally of foreign introduction, and obtained in com¬ 
paratively recent times; the natives however invariably assert their always 
having had this animal among them. \ 

f These species are severally distinguished by the natives : the indigenous 
animal is termed More maori (i. e. native fat); M. musculus , More hi (i, e. 
little rat); M. rattus , More mangu (i. e. black rat), or More pakeha (i. e. 
foreign rat); and M. decumanus , maunga nm (i. e. barn abider.) 
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the natives. The indigenous species was used as an article of food 
by the New Zealanders, being when fat in high repute as a delicious 
morceau , 

Of the order Sauria , at least six distinct species are now in my 
possession. They are all (with the exception of the Tuatara already 
mentioned) small animals. Two beautiful species, one a light green 
with a long tail, the other a. darker green, with white oblong and 
subreniform spots, are called by the natives KakariM and Kafca- 
wariki . These are often found basking in the sun stretched on 
the upper branches of some shrub. Two other species of an ash 
colour, elegantly marked with gray and brown waterings, called by 
the natives Pciph> are found in rotten and hollow trees. These four 
species are broad and flat, and have small scales which are not 
imbricated. Two other graceful species, with bodies much narrower 
and more elongated, of a brow T n colour with numerous light and dark 
coloured markings and dots, are called by the natives Mokomoko . 
One of these last-mentioned species is very common, and may be 
obtained in abundance in the summer season on the shores among 
the dry algae and other light substances a few feet above high-water 
mark. The other of these last-mentioned species is very scarce, I 
having only casually seen it in decayed trees in forests. All the spe¬ 
cies are harmless, and are objects of superstitious dread to the New 
Zealander; chiefly so however to the old and ignorant. The flesh of 
the Tuatara alone is made use of by the natives as an article of food; 
only however by one or two tribes inhabiting the interior of the 
island, for which they have been often spoken contemptuously of 
by their countrymen. 

The bat I have never had an opportunity of closely examining. 
It is however a small species, and like its European relative, is com¬ 
monly seen flitting its tortuous maze on a fine summer’s evening. 
The natives call it Pekapeka . 

The seals ( Phoca ) I have never seen ; they are, nevertheless, well- 
known to the natives, who call them Kekeno, and assert that they 
come on shore at night to browse on thistles I When captured, as 
they sometimes are, they afford the New Zealander a rich repast. 
They in all probability comprise the species PL leptonyx , Blainv., 
and Ph . leonina, Linn. 

Pigs, dogs, cats, rats and mice are now both wild and numerous 
throughout the whole island. Even the dense forests of the interior, 
far away from the residence of men, are infested with the smaller 
vermin. The natives attribute the destruction and all but extinction 
of the Kiwi (Apteryx australis ), the Koitareke (a species of Tetrad ), 
the *Weka (a large and unknown bird with short wings, probably 
allied to the genus Ardea), the Kiore maori , and other terrestrial 
animals, to the voracity and numbers of those foreign pests. 

Note E., page 91. 

It may not be amiss to give here an outline of the genera com¬ 
posing the family of Struthiomdm, seeing they are but few. Each 
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genus contains but a single species. In the present state of our 

knowledge the group may be thus arranged:— 

Class AYES. 

Order IV. Basques, Vigors. 

Family IV. St&uthionidjk, 

h Genus Struthio , Linnaeus. (Type of the group), Ostrich of South 
Africa; possessing two toes. 

2. Genus Casuarius , Brisson. Cassowary of the Indian Archipelago : 
three toes. 

3. Genus Bromiceius , Vieillot. Emeu of N. S. Wales ; three toes. 

4 . — — Rhea, VieilL Nandu of Straits of Magellan ; three toes* 

5. - DiduSy Linn. Dodo , formerly an inhabitant of the Isles of 

Mauritius and Bourbon ; three toes: extinct! 

6. Genus Apterya, Shaw. Kiwi of New Zealand: three toes and a 
rudimentary one. 

7. ■- --—?-?* Moa of New Zealand : three toes; sup¬ 

posed to be extinct. 


XIII.-— On some British species of (Enanthe. By Charles 
€. Babington, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. &c.f 
My friend Mr. Ball having most kindly allowed me to read his 
paper upon (Enanthe (p. 4 of the present volume) before its pub¬ 
lication, I have availed myself of his permission, and prepared 
the present memoir upon the same subject, which, it will be seen, 
is one which presents very considerable difficulty. 

To my valued friend the Rev. W. L. P. Garnons I am indebted 
for specimens of (Enanthe from a a marsh between Weymouth and 
Portland Island" which agree very well with Mr. Balks descrip¬ 
tion of CE. pimpinelloides , but want the radical leaves. All the 
stem leaves that remain (the lowest alone being wanting) have 
linear simple pinnules. The diachenia are unripe, as is also un¬ 
fortunately the case in all my foreign specimens of (E. pimpinel¬ 
loides ; but still they show a considerable difference of form from 
those of (E. Lachenalii , narrowing in a slight degree from the 
summit downwards, and being furnished at the base (as for as I 
can judge from unripe dried specimens) with the fleshy prominent 
ring found in the true (E. pimpinelloides; they are crowned with 
the erect persistent limb of the calyx, and about equal the length 
of the rigid, slightly divergent styles. The leaflets of the involucels 
differ slightly in form and proportions, being linear-subulate or 

m Prof. Owen’s observations on this subject are given at p. 444, vol. xii., 
and p. 59, vol. xiv. of this Journal; the generic name of Dinornis has been 
assigned by Prof. Owen to this monster bird, and no less than five species 
distinguished.— Ed. 

f Read before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 9th May, 1844. 
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almost setaceous on one of the specimens from Mr. Garnons, but 
linear-lanceolate on the other; and in both cases shorter than the 
outer barren pedicels. On the Toulouse specimen of (E. pimpi- 
nelloideSj gathered and named by M. Serre, and already referred 
to by Mr. Ball and myself (Man. 130), the mvolucels'have linear- 
subulate leaflets which are shorter than the outer pedicels; whilst 
on another from Dr. Noe, found near Fiunie (Beich. FI. Germ, 
exsic. 1359), those organs are very narrow and extend beyond 
the barren florets. I think therefore that the character drawn 
from the involucels can hardly be depended upon, and that the 
differences between this plant and CE. Lachenalii must be founded 
upon their very different roots, the remarkable callosity at the 
base of the diaehenium, and the mucronate pinnules of all its 
leaves. Owing to the absence of the radical leaves and of ripe 
fruit, I cannot absolutely say that the Weymouth plant is (E.pim - 
pinelloides , although I have great reason to believe it to belong 
to that species. Its root consists of long fibres abruptly enlarged 
at about two-thirds of their length into nearly spherical knobs. 
Although these specimens must remain slightly doubtful, those 
which are referred, to by Mr. Ball seem to admit of no ambiguity, 
and will therefore add the true CEL pimpinelloides to the flora of 
Britain. 

(E. peucedamfolia of Smith presents much more difficulty than 
we have met with in the consideration of the preceding plant, 
owing to the probability that more than one species is included 
under the name of (E. silaifolia; for its root keeps it distinct 
from the (E. peucedamfolia. If we examine the works of authors 
of authority who have described plants under the name of CE. si¬ 
laifolia, we find the following differing descriptions, viz. e( napulis 
radiealibus fasciculatis oblongis/' Bertoloni (FI. Ital. iii. 241); 
C( radice fasciculata fibris oblongo- vel elbngato-clavatis,” and 
e< fructibus cylindricis basi eallo cinctis," Koch (Syn. FI. Germ* 
ed. 2. 322); cc radicis fibris oblongo-fusiformibus tuberosis cylin- 
dricisve 39 and fructibus ovatis,” Be Candolle (Prodr. iv. 137); 
“ radicis fibris cylindrico-fusifoinnibus/' Beichenback (FI. excurs, 
463); (i radicis fibris cylindraceo-fusiformibus/' Bluff and Finger - 
huth (Conip. FL Germ. ed. 2, i. 495) ; “ tuberibus fusiformibus,” 
Bieberstein (FL Tauro-Cauc. iii. 232). Taking the last as the 
plant to which this name correctly belongs, we find the descrip¬ 
tions by DeCandolle, Reichenbaeh, and Bluff and Fingerhuth, 
and the figure in ‘Eng. Bot.* (tab. 348), to agree with it in the 
form of the thickened fibres of the root; but none of these authors 
give any useful description of the fruit except DeCandolle, who 
calls it “ ovateand as in other species he speaks of the callous 
ring at the base, it is clear that he does not understand it to be 
present in this plant. It seems then that Smith's (E. pmceda- 

Ann. § Mag. N. Hist. VoL xiv. ■ . . II . 
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nifolia must be referred to GE. silaifolia (Bieb.) until it can be 
shown that the fruit is different. Owing to the want of authentic 
specimens of Bieberstein’s plant, and of ripe fruit of Smithes, I 
am unable to do this, although it will be seen below that several 
authors consider it to possess a totally different form from that 
described by DeCandolle. The descriptions published by Ber- 
toloni and Koch remain to be considered, and it will be seen that 
they both describe the root in such a manner as to convey the 
idea of a quite different form of fibre from that possessed by the 
plant of Bieberstein; but that in their account of the fruit, totally 
different plants must be intended. 

I now come to the latest author who has written concerning 
these plants, namely Grisebaeh. In his * Spicilegium Floras Bu» 
melicse et Bithynicm ’ (i. 852—357) he has described several new 
species of (Enanthe, and appended a tabular synopsis of all the 
European species belonging to the genus. Here we find that 
GE. media (Grriseb.) has “radicis napuhs sessilibus oblongis utrin- 

que attenuatis,” and “ fructibus cylindricis.annulo calloso 

ad basin cinetis f and he afterwards adds, that it is “ species 
media inter (E. peucedanifoHam (Poll.), quacum foliis et petalis 
convenit, et GE. silaifoliam (M. B.), cujus fructum radicemque 
imitatur.” Here then we have an express declaration that the 
true <25. silaifolia has roots similar to Sowerby’s figure in f Eng. 
Bot./ but that its fruit has the enlarged callous ring at the base. 

Concerning GE. peucedanifolia there is very little difference of 
opinion; most authors considering it to possess sessile, more or 
less clavate radical knobs, which contract abruptly into a long 
slender fibre, and fruits which are narrowed at the base. 

If now we refer to Mr. Ball’s description of his specimens 
named (E. silaifolia from Portmarnock and Deerhurst, we find 
that they possess oblong-clavate radical knobs terminating in a 
fibre—a structure which I consider to belong to the (25. silaifolia 
of Bertoloni and Koch, but not of Bieberstein, and the <25. peu¬ 
cedanifolia of most authors—but then he describes the fruit as 
“ clavatum inferne quidquam contractual.” In both these re¬ 
spects, therefore, it would appear that his plants might have been 
considered as the (25, peucedanifolia , had he not stated that all 
their leaves are similar, the leaflets of the lower leaves being lan¬ 
ceolate and of the upper ones linear, which I believe not to be the 
case in GE, peucedanifolia . Thus his plant is not GE, peucedani¬ 
folia from its leaves, not GE. silaifolia of Bieberstein, DeCandolle, 
Reichenbaeh nor Bluff, from its root. It is probably the plant 
of Bertoloni but not that of Koch, if “ the presence or absence of 
the inerassated summit of the pedicel,” by which I understand 
what most authors call the callous ring at the base of the fruit, 
“is never seen to vary,” 
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I now proceed to notice two English plants contained in my 
own herbarium, but previously take the opportunity of suggest¬ 
ing that, as it is not improbable that the form of the radical 
knobs varies in different states of the same plant or at different 
seasons of the year, it would be advisable that they should always 
be examined at the same stage of the plant’s development, namely, 
when the fruit of the primary umbel is w r el!-formed but the se¬ 
condary umbels still bear flowers. One of my English specimens 
was gathered ten years since at Cambridge, and unfortunately does 
not possess the root or fruits; in other respects it agrees pretty 
■well with Mr. Ball’s description of (E. silaifolia , although not 
quite with sufficient exactness to allow me to state with certainty 
that they are the same plant. The other English specimens in 
my possession have been given to me by the Rev. A. Bloxam, by 
whom they were gathered at Sutton Wharf in Leicestershire. 
These possess the roots of (E. peucedanifolia ; the radical and 
lowest stem leaves are absent, but all the others have short, linear, 
acute segments, and the lower ones are bipinnate, whilst the 
upper are nearly, and the uppermost quite, simply pinnate. Un¬ 
fortunately the fruit is very young, but yet shows very decided 
marks of having a thickened base. On the whole, I am inclined 
to consider all my English specimens as referable to the (E. silai¬ 
folia of Koch but not of Bieberstein. 

From the above it seems to me that we are authorized to con¬ 
clude that more than one species passes under the name of <E. 
peucedanifolia of Smith, and I trust that I may venture to ask 
English botanists to favour me by the communication of speci¬ 
mens possessing both fruit and roots, in order to enable roe to 
endeavour to clear up this difficulty in a future edition of my 
e Manual of British Botany/ 

The root of CE, Lachenalii, which, as Mr. Ball justly observes, 
is by far the most common of these plants in Britain, appears 
to differ considerably according to the state of the plant; young 
seedlings and the offsets of old plants having slender branched 
fibrous roots. On flowering plants the fibres are simple, stout, 
and pretty uniformly thick throughout the greater part of their 
length; not clavate nor fusiform, nor nodulose. The radical 
fibres of fruiting individuals usually thicken gradually, but not 
very greatly through a considerable portion of their length, and 
are then narrowed quickly, but not abruptly, into the slender 
fibrous extremity. Old plants which, late in the autumn, have 
perfected their fruit and are dying down to the ground, have 
their radical fibres irregularly thickened throughout at least half 
of their length, not at all clavate, and too irregular to deserve the 
name of cylindrical or fusiform. 

I have but little objection to make to Mr. Ball’s description of 

H 2 
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(E. Lachenalii , but find the lowest leaves to be occasionally even 
tripinnate, and the leaflets are quickly rounded off at the end to 
an acute angle. I suspect that Mr. Ball is not acquainted with 
the radical leaves of seedling* plants or young offsets: they are 
once or twice pinnate, with ovate or wedge-shaped, obtusely inciso- 
apiculato-crenate segments. 

It only now remains for me to add, that I fully concur with my 
friend in the observations with which he concludes his paper, 
but think that the position, form, and relative size of the radical 
knobs are of more value for the discrimination of species than 
they appear to possess in his estimation. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, April 25, 1811. 


XIV.—On Cardinia, Agassiz, a Fossil Genus of Mollusca cha¬ 
racteristic of the Lias . By H. E. Strickland, M.A., F.G.S. 

There are few groups of fossils which, both in their generic and 
specific relations, have been involved in greater confusion than-'" 
the very natural and characteristic genus of which I am about to 
speak. Having resided for some years in a locality where several 
species of this genus abound, and having, by the examination of 
many hundreds, I might say thousands of specimens, aided by 
the kindness of Mr. J. Morris, author of the valuable ‘ Catalogue 
of British Fossils/ been enabled to trace them through their 
several varieties, and thus to circumscribe the boundaries of the 
species, I hope to correct some of the errors into which other 
authors have fallen. 

The genus of Mollusks in question is evidently most nearly 
allied to Astarte , Sow. ( Crassina , Lamarck), a genus which most 
authors agree in placing among the Venerida . From the great 
strength of the shell, single valves are often preserved in a per¬ 
fect state, and we are thus enabled to ascertain all its characters 
with an accuracy that is rarely attainable in fossil bivalves, espe¬ 
cially of the older formations. The genus may be described in 
general terms as an Astarte with the addition of very strong- 
lateral teeth. The shell is longitudinally oval, very thick, equk 
valve, inequilateral, perfectly closed; the hinge very strong; the 
right valve with two oblique converging cardinal teeth "as in 
Astarte , hut these teeth, are flat, and only divided by a-slight 
groove, which is sometimes obsolete. Below these teeth and im¬ 
mediately behind the lunule is a depression extending in front of 
the anterior lateral tooth, with a corresponding elevation in the left 
valve, in which the true cardinal teeth are almost wholly obso¬ 
lete. Above the cardinal teeth in both valves is a deep narrow 
groove, evidently for the reception of an external ligament, as in 
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Astarte . In front of the hinge is a deep and distinct liinule. The 
lateral teeth are remote and very strong ; the anterior one of the 
right valve obtusely conical, the posterior one of the left valve 
elongated, and both mutually entering deep pits in the opposite 
valves. Umbones approximate. Muscular impressions very deep, 
placed immediately below the lateral teeth, their surfaces smooth; 
the posterior impression round, the anterior one ovate. Above 
the latter in both valves is a small oval detached muscular im¬ 
pression placed on the hinder surface of the lateral tooth, for the 
insertion of the retractor muscle of the foot. Pallial impression 
entire, parallel to the margin, which is not crenated. External 
surface of the shell more or less irregularly imbricated by the 
lines of growth. The geographical distribution of this genus is 
as yet confined to Northern Europe; its geological range is from 
the base of the lias up to the inferior oolite. 

Several species of this genus were described by Sowerby in his 
* Mineral Conchology/ under the germs Unio. They differ how¬ 
ever from the whole of the Unionidce in many respects, especially 
in the want of the small accessory muscular impression behind 
the anterior one (which occurs in the Unionida,, and to which a 
branch of the retractor muscle of the foot is attached), in the 
presence of the limiile, in the shell not being nacreous, and in the 
habitat having been marine, as is sufficiently proved by the other 
fossil animals whose remains invariably accompany these shells. 

M. Goldfuss has been no more successful than Mr. Sowerby 
in detecting the true generic relations of these shells, having in 
his ‘ Petrefacten/ referred different species of them to the genera 
Unio, Cytherea and Lucina, without detecting the essential cha¬ 
racters which distinguish them from all these genera. 

M. Agassiz was the first to combine the different species of 
this group into one genus, though he failed to perceive that they 
are much more closely allied to the Vmeridm than to the Unionidee, 
To this genus he gave the mime of Gardinia in a paper read to the 
Helvetic Society at their meeting at Basle in 1838, and in 1840 
he published the characters of the genus in his translation of 
Sowerby's * Mineral Conchology/ In 1840 Mr. J. E. Cray'gave 
the name Ginorga to this genus in the ( Synopsis of the British 
Museum/ p. 154; but this mere name, destitute alike of.ety¬ 
mology and of definition, can have no claim for adoption. In 
January 1841, M. dc Christol defined a genus Sinernurm in the 
‘•Bulletin de laSociete Geologique.de la France/which from the 
characters assigned is evidently identical with the genus before us, 
though he errs in supposing the ligament to have been internal 
instead of external Lastly, in March 1842 Mr. 8; Stutchbury 
described this group in great detail in the ‘Annals of '.Natural 
History/ and bestowed on it the name of Pachgodon, a name 
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which, had been used four years before by M. von Meyer for a 
genus of Mammals. 

It appears from this historical statement, that as M. Agassiz 
was the first to publish the characters of the genus, so his generic 
name Cardinia must supersede all later ones. 

Some authors have been disposed to extend the geological 
range of this genus, by including in it those numerous species 
from the coal-measures which Sowcrby and most other paleonto¬ 
logists have regarded as true Unionidce . Whether Agassiz ori¬ 
ginal hy proposed this extension of the genus I am not aware, 
having never yet been able to meet with his translation of the 
* Mineral Conchology/ in which the group is first defined; hut 
in his last work on the subject, the e Etudes critiques sur les 
Mollusqucs Fossiles/ he seems to regard Cardinia as exclusively 
confined to the lias and lower oolite. De Koninck however, in 
his * Description des Animaux Fossiles du terrain houillier de la 
Belgique/ classes these coal-measure shells as Cardinia , and pre¬ 
fixes a definition of the genus which seems to be chiefly copied 
from De Christo?s definition of Sinemuria, and we may therefore 
conclude that De Koninck had not been able to examine the in¬ 
terior of the fossils which he describes. He seems to have made a 
compromise between the real characters of Cardinia and the er¬ 
roneous statement of De Christol as to the internal ligament ; for 
he says that the shell had two ligaments, one internal and the 
other external , a statement which I believe to be wholly incorrect, 

Capt. Thomas Brown also seems to regard the coal-measure 
fossils as generically identical with the lias ones, since he has de¬ 
scribed, under Mr. Stutchbury’s name Pachyodon , no less than 
twenty-six species of shells from the coal-measures, which he has 
illustrated with very accurate figures in the f Annals of Natural 
History 9 for Dec. 1843, and in his own f Fossil Conchology of 
Great Britain/ plate 73. 

There are however many reasons for regarding as doubtful the 
supposed affinity between the Unioniform shells of the coal-mea¬ 
sures and the true Cardinice of the lias, although it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there is much general resemblance in their external 
forms. In the first place, I believe no author has yet seen or de¬ 
scribed the interior of any of the coal-measure shells, and there is 
consequently no positive evidence whatever as to the structure of 
their hinges. Secondly , although the general characters of .the 
muscular and pallial impressions, as exhibited by the casts in both 
these sets of species, are very similar, yet in the coal-measure shells 
the muscular impressions are much smaller and shallower than 
in those of the lias, and the lateral teeth, if present at all, are evi¬ 
dently much less developed. Thirdly , in conformity with this 
greater feebleness of the connecting muscles, we find that the 
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shells of the coal-measure fossils are much thinner and weaker 
than, in those from the lias. Fourthly , the shells from the coal- 
measures rarely exhibit any trace of a lunule, and when present 
it is more diffused and indistinct than in the liassic species. 
Lastly, the Cariinim from the lias were wholly marine in their 
habits, while there are strong grounds for believing that the spe¬ 
cies from the coal-beds inhabited fresh, or at most brackish water. 
This is shown by the fact that these Unio- like shells are almost 
invariably found in the beds of shale accompanying the coal, and 
not in the really marine formations of the same age. Now whe¬ 
ther we suppose the coal to have grown in situ like peat, or to 
have been washed by currents into certain localities (both which 
theories are no doubt true in certain cases), we cannot deny the 
coal to be a terrestrial production; and therefore when we find a 
particular family of mollusks constantly, and almost always ex¬ 
clusively, accompanying the beds of coal, we have a very strong 
presumption that these animals had a lacustrine or estuarine 
habitat. 

It is true that in some cases, as in Coalbrook Dale, at Halifax, 
at Glasgow, and in Belgium, the coal-measures contain an admix¬ 
ture of these bivalves with various marine genera; hut this does not 
necessarily prove them to be marine species, for they may either 
(as suggested by Mr. Prestwich in his memoir on Coalbrook Dale, 
‘ Geol. Proceedings/ vol. ii. p.405) have been washed down into an 
estuary and there become mixed with marine shells, or by a depres¬ 
sion of the land the sea may have washed the marine shells into 
the marshes tenanted by these supposed freshwater species. And 
it is important to remark, that in the carboniferous limestone, a 
strictly marine formation immediately preceding, and in some 
cases alternating with the coal-measures, these peculiar bivalves 
rarely if ever occur. 

Eor these reasons I think we ought to abstain from classing 
the shells of the coal-measures with the well-marked and clearly- 
defined genus Cardinia of the lias. I do not indeed mean to as¬ 
sert that the carboniferous group of shells really belong to the 
Unionidm, where they were formerly classed, for they want the 
supplementary anterior muscular impression which distinguishes 
that family*; but I think they may be for the present regarded 
as a distinct family, probably lacustrine, and possibly allied to 
XJnioniim, but the precise characters of which, and especially the 
structure of the hinge, are as yet unascertained. ■ Perhaps Dr. Car¬ 
penter, whose researches on the microscopic structure of shells 
have opened to us a new element for the determination of fossil 

# Mr. G. B. Sowerby, in bis 4 Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells/ states , 
that he could find no difference between the casts from the coal "measures 
and those which he made from the inside of recent Unios, but he had perhaps 
overlooked the supplementary muscle of the latter. 
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Mollusca, may be able to throw further light on the affinities of 
these ambiguous yet characteristic fossils. 

Confining our attention therefore to the shells of the lias and 
lower oolite, we will proceed to examine the species of Car dim a 
which really exist in nature, as well as those which have been 
described in books. 

1. Ascertained species of Cardinia. 

1. Cardinia Listeri, Sow. (sp.) 

Doncix ? Park. Org. Rem. pi. 13. f, 7. 

Unto Listeri , Sow. Min. Con. pi. 154. f. 1, 3,4. 

Pachjodon Listeri , Stutchb. in Arm. Nat. Hist, vohviii. pi. 9. f. 1, 2. 

Var. 1. Subelongate. 

Cytherea latiplexa , Golclf. Petref. pi. 149. f. (>, 

Unio hybrida , Sow. Min. Con. pi. 154. f. 2. 

Pachjodon hybridus, Stutchb. in Ann. Nat. Hist. voi. viii. pi. 9. 
f. 3, 4. 

Cardinia hybrida , Agass. Et. Crit. Moll. pi. 12. 

Var. 2. Subcompressed. 

Cytherea lumellosa, Goldf. Petref. pL 149. f. 8. 

Var* 3. Lines of growth very numerous. 

Pachyodon mbricatus , Stutchb. in Ann. Nat. Hist, vol. viii, pi, 9, 
£ 5, (J, 

Var. 4. Small-sized (probably young). 

Pachyodon cuneatus , Stutchb, in Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. viii. pi. 10. 
f. 11,12. 

Var. 5. 

Cardinia amygdala , Ag. Et. Crit. Moll. pL 12. f. 10—12, 

Formation: lower lias. 

Localities ; Whitby, Yorkshire ; Grantham ; Langar, Nottingham¬ 
shire ; Cropthom, Defford and Eckington, Worcestershire; Fret hern, 
Gloucestershire; Wurtemburg, 

In Worcestershire and Gloucestershire this species is very abun¬ 
dant in a zone of the lower lias, about 150 feet above the base of 
that formation. Single valves are frequent. It is subject to much 
variation in the thickness of the shell, the'frequency and regula¬ 
rity of the imbrications, and the length or shortness of the pos¬ 
terior extremity. Having examined a very extensive series of 
specimens, I have little doubt, of the correctness of the above 
synonyms. 

2. Cardinia crassissima, Sow. (sp.) 

Unio crassissima , Sow. Min. Col. pi. 153. 

Pachyodon crassissimus, Stutchb. in Ann, Nat. Hist, vol viii. pi [L 
f. 7. 

Lower oolite : Dundry; Wick near Bath, 

Marl stone ; Dumbleton, Worcestershire*., 
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3. Cardinia crassiuscula, Sow, (sp.) 

Unto crassiusculus , Sow. Min. Con. pi. 185 ; Zieten, Verst. Wurt. 
pi. 60. f. 1. 

Pachyodon crassiusculus , Stutchb. in Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. viii. pi. 9. 
f. 8. 

Pullastra antiqua , Phill. Geol. Yorksh. pi. 13. f. 16. 

Var. 1. Small-sized, perhaps young, 

Cardinia elliptica , Ag. Efc. Crit. Moll.pl. 12. f. 16, 17. 

Var . 2. 

Cardinia similis , Ag. Et. Crit. Moll. pi. 12. £.23. 

Formation: lias. 

Localities : Pocldington and Robin Flood’s Bay, Yorkshire; Not¬ 
tinghamshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire. 

Wurtemburg ; Stuttgard. Var. 1, Argovie; var. 2. Soleure. 

After a careful comparison of specimens, I have little doubt of 
tlie specific identity of the above references. 

4. Cardinia lanceolata, Stutchb . (sp.) 

Pachjodon lanceolatus , Stutchb. in Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. viii. p.484. 

Formation : lower lias. 

Locality: Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire. 

The figure intended for this species by M. Agassiz was taken 
from a specimen of C. attenuata which I sent him. 

5. Cardinia attentjata, Stutchb. (sp.) 

Pachyodon attenuatus, Stutchb. in Ann. Nat. Hist, vol, viii. pi, 10. 

f. 13, 14. 

Cardinia lanceolata , Ag. Et. Crit. Moll. pi. 12". f. 1—3. 

Formation : top of lower lias, just below the marlstone. 

Localities : Hewlets near Cheltenham; Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire. 

M. Agassiz/s figure above-quoted is taken from a specimen 
which I sent him, and I am therefore satisfied that it belongs to 
the present species. ...... 

6. Cardinia concinna, Sow . (sp.) 

Unto concimm , Sow. Min. Con, pi. 223, f. 1 , 2; Zieten, Verst. 
Wurt. pi. GO. f. 2 to 5; Goldf. Petref. pi. 132. f. 2 ; Broun, Lethsea 
Gciogn. p. 361. 

Pachyodon conemnus , Stutchb. in Ann. Nat, Hist. vol. viii, pL 10, 
f. 15, 10. 

Cardinia concinna , Ag. Et. Crit. Moll. pi. 12, f. 21, 22. 

Formations : marlstone and lias. ' ■ ■ 

Localities; Yorkshire; Langar, Nottinghamshire ; Daventry, 
Northamptonshire ; Saltford and Weston near Bath ; Wurtemberg, 
Fachsenfeld ; Mogglingen ; Staff el egg in Argau, , 

This is the largest species of the genus, , I have a specimen 
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from the marlstone of Byfield in Northamptonshire which is 5,} 
inches long by 3 inches broad. 

7. Cardinia ovalis, Stutchb . (sp.) 

Lucina Itevis, Goldf. Petref. pi. 146. f. 11. 

Pachyodon ovalis , Stutchb. in Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. viii. pi. 10. 
£.17,18*19. 

Cardinia unionides, Ag. Et. Grit. Moll. pi. 12". f. 7—9. 

Far. 1. 

C. cyprina, Ag. Et. Grit. Moll. pi. 12". £. 4—6. 

Formation: lower lias. 

Localities : Dunhamstead and Coltknap hill, Worcestershire ; Ash- 
leworth and Frethem, Gloucestershire; Watchet, Somersetshire; 
Blumenroth, Coburg, 

M. Goldfuss's specific name Irnns is prior to the other two; but 
as it is founded on an erroneous identification with the Cor bis 
l&vis of Sowerby, which is a very different shell, I retain Mr* 
Stutchbury's name ovalis . The two supposed species figured by 
M. Agassiz are both founded on specimens which I sent to that 
learned naturalist myself, and I am therefore able to identify them 
positively with the present species. In Worcestershire this fossil 
abounds about 100 feet above the base of the lower lias. Single 
valves are very rare. 

8. Cardinia sulcata, Ag. 

Cardinia sulcata , Ag. Et, Crit. Moll. pi. 12. f. 1—9. 

Formation ; “ Calcaire a Gryphites.” 

Locality; Soleure. 

Judging from the figure and description, the above seems to be 
a distinct species. 

9. Cardinia aftychus, Goldf. (sp.) 

Cytherea aptychus , Goldf. Petref. pi, 149. f, 7. 

Formation; lias. 

Locality; Amberg. 

I have seen and examined specimens of all the above species 
except nos. 8 and 9. 

II. Species referable to this genus, but whose specific characters 
require further investigation , 

It Pachyodonabductus, Stutchb. in Ann, Nat* Hist. vol. viii, pL 9; 
f. 9, 10. 

I think this is 1 probably one of the numerous varieties' of C, 
Listen. I agree with M, Agassiz that it is not the Unto abductus 
of Phillips. 

2. Cardinia oblonga, Ag. Et, Crit. Moll, pL 12. f. IS—15. 

■ From the lower oolite of Normandy, Described from a cast, 
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an authority on which it must be very unsafe to found specific 
distinctions. 

3. Cardinia leevis , Ag. Et. Grit. Moll. pi. 12". f. 13—15. 

From Mulhausen. It is not the Lucina Imvis of Goldfuss. 
Perhaps a variety of C. Listen or crassiusmla . 

4. Cardinia securiformis, Ag. Et. Grit. Moll. pi. 12". f. 16—18, 

From Soleure ; described from a cast, and perhaps only a va¬ 
riety of C. concinna . 

5. Sinemuria Dufrenii, De Christol, Bullet. Soc. G6ol. de la France, 
Jan. 11, 1841. 

From “ fer oligiste ” of Semur. It is impossible to say, from 
the brief description given, whether this shell be a distinct species 
or not, 

6. Unio depressus, Zieten, Verst. Wurt. pi. 61. f. 1. 

From Dejerloch near Stuttgard. Probably referable to variety I. 
of C, Listeri . 

III. Species apparently referable to other genera . 

1. Venulites trigonellaris , Schloth. Petref. p. 198; Cytherea trigo- 
nellaris , Goldf. Petref. pi. 149. f. 5. 

From the lias of Alsace ; perhaps not a Cardinia . 

2. Unto abductus , Phillips, Geol. of Yorksh. pL 11. f. 42. 

From inferior oolite of Glaizedale. Possibly a Cardinia, but 
M. Agassiz regards it as a Grossly a . 

3. Cardinia quadrata , Ag. Et. Grit. Moll. pi. 12". f. 10—12, 

From lias of Lower Rhine. The above figure appears to re¬ 
present an Astarte, and much resembles A. lurida, Sow, 

4. Unio Listeri, Goldf. Petref, pi. 132. f. 1. 

This seems to be the Amphidesma donaciforme or rotundatum 
of Phillips, and belongs to the genus Gresslya, Agassiz. 

5. Unio miformis , Sow. Min. Con. pi. 33. f. 4. 

6. Unio acuta , Sow. Min. Con. pi. 33. f. 5, 6, 7, 

The last two species, said by Sowerby to be from the middle 
oolite, are referred to Cardinia by Agassiz, in his translation of 
the * Mineral Conchologyd 

7. Pachjodon hamatus , Brown in Ann. Nat. Hist, voL xL pi, 16. 
f. 6. 

From Oxford clay of Gristhorpe Bay, and certainly not a Car¬ 
dinia* 

8. Pachyodon vetustus, Brown in Ann, Nat. Hist, vol, xi. pL 16, 
f. 7. 

From shale at Gristhorpe Bay, and probably not a Cardinia . 
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9. Unto striatus, Goldf, Pet ref. pi. 132. f. 3. 

From coral rag, Nattkeim. 

10. Unio liasinus , Zieten, Verst.Wurt. pi. 61. f. 2; Broun, Letiura 
Geogn. pi. 19. f. 17. 

From Fildres near Stuttgard. This is evidently a Grossly a , 
allied to Ampkidesma rotundatum, Phillips. 


XV .—On the Marine Alga of the vicinity of Aberdeen. By (l. 

Dickie, MJD., Lecturer on Botany in the University and 

King's College of Aberdeen*. 

[Continued from vol. xiii. p. 335.] 

[With a Plate.] 

Previous to entering on the remaining species of the olive- 
coloured Algae found in this vicinity, it will be necessary to direct 
attention to the difference usually understood between the repro¬ 
ductive bodies called spores and sporidia. 

The remarks already made on the acrosperms (sporidia) of Fu- 
cuSy &e,, and the accompanying figures, will sufficiently explain 
their structure; it must be observed, that up to the time of ma¬ 
turity they are enclosed in cells (asci), from which, when ripe, 
they are readily emitted. It is more than probable, however, 
that there are instances in which there is an intimate adhesion 
between the sporidia and their asci, so that both drop off 
together. 

The observations recorded in the first part of this communica¬ 
tion, on the development of the seeds of Fucus serraiuSy will explain 
the nature of spores; the latter are not necessarily enclosed in cells 
up to the time of maturity, but usually become free. 

A difference exists in many Algse between the appearance of 
the contents of the spores and sporidia : in the latter, the granu¬ 
lar matter has a tendency to cohere in masses, which often assume 
a definite arrangement; the contents of the spores are more, 
abundant, so much so that these bodies are generally dark-co¬ 
loured and almost opake,—hence.the express umMidmiospermem* 
and the granular matter probably never (?) assumes a’definite 
arrangement. 

S.P0110CHN OIDEJE, 

Desmarestia ligulatgy Lamour.—This.species appears to be of 
rare occurrence, strictly confined to deep water, and only found * 
cast up after storms. The first specimens were found by T xH\ 
Andrew Fleming in October last, on the beach near Don ir^outh, 

■. . ■ ' y 

'■*' Read before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, llth April/h34*i. 
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after a gale, and a few days subsequently 1 found some very large 
examples near the mouth of the Bee. 

D. aculeata , Lamour.—Is very abundant, and, like the former, 
an inhabitant mostly of deep water; on one occasion only have I 
seen it in situ at low-water mark. 

Owing to the localities in which these species grow, no oppor¬ 
tunity has been afforded of procuring them at different seasons 
in states favourable for microscopic examination. The fructifica¬ 
tion has by some been supposed to be connected with the pencils 
of filaments which are plentifully produced. The structure of 
these filaments differs essentially from that of the simple or 
branched filaments which usually accompany the spores and $po- 
ridia in other Algae ; in Desmarestia they are generally flattened, 
being composed of several slices of cells on the same plane, and 
often appear like fronds in miniature. It is by no means impro¬ 
bable that they afford one way by which the plants are propa¬ 
gated. The very fact that these filaments (miniature fronds ?) are 
so copiously produced, may be the very reason that neither true 
spores nor sporidia have hitherto been found. Among Phseno- 
gamous plants there are examples of what may be an analogous 
mode of reproduction, as in Saxifraga foliolosa , Br., of the Arctic 
regions, and others; in mosses, as Macromitrium Leprieurii , Mon¬ 
tague. The same is no doubt true of some Lichens, and why 
not also of Algae ? 

Mr. Lyell has presented me with specimens of D. aculeata 
picked tip on the beach of Cockburn Island, lat. 64° 12' S.: in 
tins desolate region the temperature may be unfavourable to the 
development of true fructification, and the viviparous (?) mode 
alluded to may be legitimately inferred. 

From the structure of the frond in our two species of Desma¬ 
restia, I should be inclined to predict that the fructification, when 
detected,’ will be found to consist of spores. 

DlCTYOTEiG. 

Padina Panama, Lamour.—This beautiful plant is stated, in 
Br. Grevilie's *Alga>/ and in Sir W. J. Hooker’s f Flora/ to have 
been found at Aberdeen. The statement, I believe, was first 
made by Lightfoot, on the authority of Dr. Cargill; I have often 
searched for it, but in vain. 

Dictyosiphon fmniculacms , Grey.—It occurs in pools between 
high- and low-water mark, but nearer the former, in great profu¬ 
sion and of large size. It may be reckoned among the most 
common species. The fructification is stated, in r Harvey's 
Manual/ to be rare; I have found it not ^infrequently, but only 
on distorted specimens, not exceeding three or four inches in 
length. 
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Punctaria plantaginea, Grev.—Is not uncommon in summer 
in pools near high-water mark. 

Asperococcus echinatus , Grev.—Not uncommon along with the 
former. 

A . pmillus, Hook.—A plant corresponding to the description 
usually given, and resembling in structure authentic specimens 
sent me by Mr. Thompson of Belfast, occurs here, thong'll rarely ; 
it is usually parasitical on Polysiphonia nigrescent, but very small. 

Chorda lomentaria , Grev.-—Not unfrequent in pools near high- 
water mark. 

C. filmn, Lamour.—This species, so common on many parts of 
the British coast, and attaining so great a size as that mentioned 
in the c Algae Britannicse/ is comparatively a rare plant in this 
vicinity, occurring only in deep pools at high-water mark, and 
seldom exceeding two feet in length. I have seen it in the small 
harbour of Stonehaven attached to stones imbedded in mud, and 
attaining a greater size than at Aberdeen. Dr. Greville describes 
the fructification as consisting of “ external masses of pear-shaped 
seeds fixed by their base/* and gives a figure of these; he how¬ 
ever alludes to a second kind, composed of “ sessile ovate cap¬ 
sules scattered among clavate articulated filaments,” discovered 
by Captain Carmichael and figured in ‘ Flora Londincnsis/ The 
bodies described and figured in the ‘Algae Britannic^ constitute 
merely the cortical tissue of the plant; the true fruit, consisting 
of asci and sporidia, is imbedded in that tissue, and probably 
identical with the bodies seen by Carmichael and represented in 
the < Flora Londinensis/ which I have no opportunity of con¬ 
sulting. I consider it unnecessary to give any representation of 
this true fructification, since it exactly resembles that of Alarm 
and Laminaria already figured. 

Ectocarpeje, 

Cladostephus verticillatus , Lyngb., and C. spongiosus , Ag., arc 
both not uncommon in pools within high-water mark. 

Sphacelaria plumosa , Lyngb.—Is one of the rarest of our olive- 
coloured Algae ; only a few small plants, not exceeding an inch 
in height, have been found in pools within high-water mark. 

S . cirrhosa, Ag —At least two of the varieties of this species 
occur abundantly in pools. 

S, olivacea , Ag.—Appears to he rather local j it occurs on per¬ 
pendicular faces of rocks near low-water mark. 

Ectocarpus littoralis, Lyngb.—Is very common on the coast, 
and found abundantly about the mouths of the Dee and Don ; it 
passes more than a mile up the former river, and often grows 
luxuriantly in places where at low-tide it is freely exposed to a 
strong current of fresh water. 
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E, siliculosus, Lyngb.—Very common in pools near high- 
water mark, 

E, Hincksice .—This species, of which, as stated in his * Ma¬ 
nual/ Mr. Harvey had only seen one specimen, is very abundant 
on the fronds of Laminaria digitata, and sometimes on Rhode- 
menia palmata, in the latter end of April and in May, It appears 
to be a very distinct species. 

E. tomentosus, Lyngb.—Very common on different species of 
Fucus near low-water mark, 

E. granulosus, Ag.—Parasitical on other Algae in pools near 
high-water mark, but rare, 

E. splicer ophorus, Carm.—In June 1843 this species was found 
abundantly, parasitical on one of the most abundant of our Rho- 
dospei'mete, viz. Calithamnion spongiosum . It bears fruit cOt 
piously, and never exceeds, in this vicinity, an inch in height, 
and usually is much less. 

Myriotrichia fdiformis .—Is not unfrequent in pools at high- 
water mark, attached to small specimens of Chorda lament aria, 

ChOIIDARIEjE. 

Chordaria flageUiformis, Ag.—Is very abundant and generally 
distributed. The fructification, according to Turner, consists of 
“ oblong or pyriform seeds lying among the concentrical fila¬ 
ments.” I have not been able hitherto clearly to ascertain the 
true structure of the fructification in this species, but should, 
from analogy, infer it to consist of spores . 

Helminthocladia virescens .—Is in some seasons very abundant 
on rocks about half way between high- and low-water marks, and 
straggling specimens occur, in pools at the latter. 

Corynephora marina, Ag.—This remarkable plant is plentiful 
in summer, attached to other Algae and corallines. In Harvey's 
e Manual' a passage is quoted from Carmichael in reference to its 
fructification, the term “sporidia” being made use of: it ought 
to he u spores.” 

In the first part of this communication it was stated that u the 
coast here is much exposed to the action of heavy seas, and pre¬ 
sents few sheltered coves or even calm pools of any extent, and 
hence probably we may account for the absence of some of the 
more delicate speciesit must not, however, be inferred that 
this is the only reason why certain Algae are entirely absent from 
our coast; the influence of temperature must be far greater. At 
least two other species, may yet be expected to be found, viz. 
Laminaria btdbosa and Dichloria viridis ; the former being of such 
general occurrence on the British coasts, and the latter having 
been seen in the Moray Frith. 

Scarcely one-half of the Melanospermous Algae enumerated in 
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Harvey’s * Manual* as occurring in Britain are found here ; the 
proportions will be best seen from the following tabular view; 

Aberdeen. Britain, 


Fucoidere. 7 30 

Li chines#. I 2 

Laminarieaj. 3 7 

SporochnoidezB . 2 7 

Dictyoteu* .. 0 IS 

Ectocarpens . 12 25 

Chordariete . 3 5 

Total number of species 34 80 


Among the Fucoidem the total absence of Cystoseira will be 
observed, and scarcely one-half of the British species occur; of 
Laminariece scarcely one-half; of Sporochnoidem only one-third, 
the two species of Desmarestia being generally distributed in 
Britain. There is also a great deficiency in the Dietyo tea?, Cut- 
leria , Halyseris, Padina , Dictyota and Striaria being totally 
absent. Of Ectocarpea ? about one-half of the British species are 
found, and three out of five Char dar tea?. 

It is proposed at an early opportunity to communicate observa¬ 
tions similar to the present on the Rhodospermea? of this coast* 

The results obtained from careful dissections of the fructifica¬ 
tion of our Melanospermea have led to similar examinations of 
species from other parts of Britain, of which I possess and have 
only seen dried specimens. These may now be recorded, allow¬ 
ance being necessary for the disadvantageous circumstances un¬ 
der which the dissections have been made. 

Dichloria viridis , (!rev.—On this plant Dr. Greville states that 
he has seen no pencils of filaments. On a dried specimen received 
through the liberality of Mrs. Griffiths they certainly are present; 
it also appears to have nearly the same structure as Desmarestia, 
and not such as is represented in the * Algae Britannicad; drying 
and pressure have, however, probably produced some change. If 
pencils of filaments (miniature fronds ?) are usually produced by 
it, the remarks already made in reference to Desmarestia will also 
be applicable here. 

Sporocknus pedunculatus , Ag.—Described in Harvey’s * Ma¬ 
nual* thus: “ Fructification chib-shaped monilifomt filaments, 
radiating in scattered warts or concentrieal in distinct (mostly 
clavate, stalked) receptacles, often- terminated 'by a deciduous 
tuft of filaments/’ The clavate receptacles consist of a central 
tissue continuous with the short stem, and a cortical, composed 
of branched filaments placed perpendicularly to the former, and 
concrete. The pencils of filaments consist of the free ends of the 
central fibrous tissue. The cortical part (branched filaments) 
contains distinct aset and sporidia ; these were very evident in a 
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fragment of an Irish specimen sent me by Mr. Thompson of Bel¬ 
fast. To observe this structure, it is best to employ pressure in 
a drop of sea-water ; the asci and sporidia are very minute. See 
Plate II. figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Sporoclmus rhizodes , Ag.—Having only examined dried speci¬ 
mens of this species, it is with much diffidence that X venture to 
describe its fructification as differing essentially from that of the 
last, and consequently requiring to be removed from the same 
genus. Those who may have opportunities of examining fresh 
specimens in different stages can alone be entitled finally to decide 
this question. 

The warts are composed of moniliform simple filaments, at the 
bases of which pear-shaped spores will be seen nestling. The 
resemblance to the fructification of Asperococcus echinatus (and 
probably also to that of Chordaria fiageUiformis) is most striking. 
Figs. 4 & 5 represent the structure described. 

Elaionema vfflosum , Berk.—The fructification of this plant was 
first pointed out by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, and a figure given in 
the f Gleanings of British Algae/ The structure seen in dried speci¬ 
mens is represented at PI. II. fig. 7, and differing somewhat from 
Mr. Berkeley's representation: in fig. 6 is shown the fructifica¬ 
tion at an early stage $ the asci , enclosing several sporidia , are at 
that time distinct. I believe, that in a more advanced stage an 
adhesion takes place between the asci and enclosed sporidia , 
fig. 8. 

, The results above stated have prompted the following “ Sug¬ 
gestions towards an Arrangement of the British Melanospermece ” 

1. MELANOSPEltMEiE. 


Spores and sporidia on the same or on different plants, and in 
the same or in different conceptacles. 


а, Ifeieraspermecc • 
Cystoseira. 

Halidrys. 

. Fucus. 

Himanthalia. 

б . Sporifem ?, 

Malyseris.' 

Paclm a. 

Dicfcyofca. 

Punctaria. 

Striaria. 

Asperococcus. 

Dictyosiphon. 

Sporoclmus (rhizodes), 
Chordaria. 
Myriotrichia. 
Helminthoeladia. 


Corynepkora. 

Cladosteplms. 

Lichina. 

Sphacelaria. 

Ectocavpus, 

? 

Desmarastia. 

Dichloria. 
c. Sportdiferat* 

Alaria. 

Laminaria. 

Cutleria. 

Chorda, 

Sporoclmus (pedunculate). 
Elaionema. 
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Prom an examination of Cystoseira under very unfavourable 
circumstances, viz. of dried specimens, and the fruit 'probably 
immature, I am inclined to believe that spores and sporidia occur 
in the same eonceptaeles. There is some reason to believe that 
the same arrangement prevails in llulidrys. 

In the Sporiferce other subdivisions suggest themselves: in 
some the? spores are crumpent, breaking out beneath the cuticle 
as i nPadina; in others, as Striaria , the spores are unaccompanied' 
by filaments, and Asperoceocus may be cited 'where the spores 
are so accompanied. Should Dtmmrcstia and Dichhrut be found 
sporiferous, they will be properly placed beside llalyseris. 

In Sporidiferce , as in Sport fern , there occur membranous and 
filamentous species. 

A question may arise as to the relative importance of spores 
and sporidia; there cannot be a doubt that both are equally 
capable of propagating the species. 

The above can only be considered an imperfect attempt, a 
mere outline or suggestion; those who possess a thorough know¬ 
ledge of foreign as well as British species are alone entitled to 
speak with confidence on the subject, and to such knowledge the 
author of this attempt can lay no claim, and must leave his sug¬ 
gestions to be added to and amended by more experienced algo- 
legists. 


XVI .—Further Observations on the Ornithology of the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta . By Edward' Blytii, Curator to the Mu¬ 
seum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With Notes by 1L E. 
Strickland, M.A. 

[Concluded from p. 48.] 

No. 127. (voh xii, p, 165, supra ) I observed great numbers of Hi* 
rundo rustica a few weeks ago, skimming over the salt-water lake a 
little above Calcutta, 

No. 127 c. Hirundo dmirica (eri/thropi/yia, Sykes) was observed in 
considerable numbers in the middle of April upon the Calcutta espla¬ 
nade. 

No, 128. This is also the M , dukhunensis of Sykes, I observe 
that the M. picata of Franklin, which is the M. varmjata, Latham, 
is mentioned as having been received from Calcutta in the * 'Rev, 
Zool. par la Soc, Cuvf 1889, pp. 40 and 188 (this being the only 
volume of the useful work in question which I have for reference); 
but I have never heard of the species being obtained in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, having only received it from Central and Southern India, 
No. 130, This remarkable species, which is the type of my genus 
Nemoricola , is the Bcrgeronette grise des Indes of Sormerat, upon 
which Latham founds his Motacilla indica . I obtained one beautiful 
specimen during last cold season. 
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No. 130 a, b. The genus Budytes was strangely omitted in my 
catalogue, though two species are common : B. citreola, which is less 
abundant, and of which 1 have one example with a jetty-black back, 
and B. beema, Sykes, which is extremely common, and approximates 
the B. neglecta , Gould. The sexes of this bird appear to assemble in 
separate flocks; at least I have two or three times vainly sought to 
pick out a female from among a flock of males, and 1 think that I 
have also observed a flock of females only. The note of this bird is 
much weaker and less articulate than that of B.flava of Britain. The 
young males assume yellow under-parts in February and March, and 
a dull leaden-blue cap and na.pe, having a strongly defined whitish 
supercilium; in old males the under-parts are much brighter yellow, 
and the head and nape are fine dark ashy-gray, with no trace of su- 
perciliuna, the throat continuing white at all ages, spreading laterally 
to contrast with the dark ear-coverts. A black cap I have never 
seen, though Mr. Jerdon includes B. melanocepkala among the spe¬ 
cies of Southern India, and doubts its distinctness from B* beema , 
which he identifies with B. neglecta. See also Mr. Drummond’s re¬ 
marks on the species of the Ionian Islands, vol. xii. p. 416 ante. Spe¬ 
cimens with the supercilium slightly developed, or with only a trace 
of it, are also here common #. 

Of Anthi I have an extensive series of Indian species, but have ob¬ 
tained no additional ones in this vicinity. 

No. 134. This lark I heard singing delightfully, soaring over the 
dry rice-stubble along the banks of the river during a late excursion ; 
its song and mode of delivery closely resembling that of the British 
skylark. No. 135 appears to be identical with A. gulgula , apud 
Jerdon, and I have not obtained a second example of it in this part. 
I have also a very extensive series of Indian larks and Mh'afrce to 
describe, as soon as 1 can get leisure to do so. 

No. 139 is also Alauda gingica of Latham, after Sonnerat, 

No. 141. 1 observed a large flock of this species during my late 
excursion, feeding upon the seeds of the reeds, &c. which choke up 
the moat surrounding the old fort at Budge Budge, a most capital 
locale for the researches of the ornithologist. 

No. 142. I have now obtained wild specimens of Euplectes striatus, 
which I had previously procured only in the bird-shops f* 

No. 145. Spermestes Malacca, met. 

No, 149. For a monographic notice of the species of Phyllornis , 

* The species of Budytes are .as yet by no means satisfactorily made out. 
It appears clear however that the gray-headed species of India and Malaria 
{Motacilla bis trig ala, Raffles) is the same with the cinereocapilla of South¬ 
ern Europe. The young of this in Europe has a yellow superciliary streak, 
and I have a similar specimen from India, It appears from Mr, BlytlTs 
account that the Indian bird with a white supercilium (B, beema, Sykes) i$ 
also the young of the bistrigata; and if this be certainly the case, the true 
B.flava of North Europe {B. neglecta, Gould) must be distinct, as the gray¬ 
headed birds without a white supercilium are never found in the North of 
Europe.—H. E. S. 

f E. striatus , Blyth, seems to be the E.flaviceps, Swain son, 4 Animals in 
Menageries/ p. 310.—H. E. S, 
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v. Chloropsis , vide J. A. S.B. no. 59. p. 955 et seq. 1 cannot just now 
enlighten Mr. Strickland on the subject of the structure of these 
birds, further than by remarking that the species with a curved and 
pointed bill have also a meliphagous conformation of tongue, by 
means of which, when caged, they will sip at sweets, but they re¬ 
quire to be fed on the usual diet given to insectivorous birds. Vide 
TIekelFs list for a slight notice of their habits *. 

No. 153. Dic&um Tickdlm has a pale flesh-coloured bill with 
dusky tip. Vide J. A. S. B. no. 59. n. s. p. OSSf-. 

Nos. 154 and 155. My Vhuujo militaris is the species so designated 
by Gould, having an ash-coloured belly, and which abounds in Bengal 
and Nepal. That of Southern India, V. (or Treron) chlortgaster , 
nobis, 1 have once only obtained in this part, and have received spe¬ 
cimens of it from. Mr. Jerdon and others. I cannot recognise, how¬ 
ever, the difference of size and structure of bill mentioned by Mr. 
Strickland f, the only distinctions consisting in the green or yellowish- 
green belly of Tr, chlorigaster , the absence of this colour on the basal 
half of the tail, and there is also at most but a faint trace of the same 
hue upon the forehead. Tr. bicinctus of India generally, and. also 
Arracan, differs from Tr. vernans of the Malay countries, in having 
the forehead to beyond the eyes, the throat and sides of the neck 
bright green, the occiput alone gray, and the pinkish lilac hue sur¬ 
mounting the orange-colour of the breast diminished in quantity, 
and not spreading to the sides of the neck, while in Tr. vernans it 
quite surrounds the neck; the tail also is broadly tipped with ash- 
colour, appearing as ashy-white beneath, this character serving at 
once to distinguish the females, while the female Tr. aromaticus may 
be known from that of Tr. bicinctus by its ash-coloured forehead. 

The Sphenocercus (G. R. Gray) eantillcvns , nobis, J. A, S. B, xiL 
166, is said to occur in the Soonderbuns, though I rather doubt it, 

* Having lately procured specimens of Phyllornis in which the tongue 
is preserved, I am now satisfied that they belong to the Tenuirostres and not 
to the Pycnonotince .—H. E. S. 

f There can now be no doubt that Dicmm Tickellue is the Certhia ery- 
throrhync'/ia of Latham, and the latter specific name should be adopted.— 
H. E. S. 

I This was owing to my having (at p. .38, supra) assumed as the true 
militaris a Malayan bird which now appears to be distinct and undescribed. 
It is the largest species of Treron known, with the beak very strong and 
almost VuUurine in form. Total length 34 inches; beak to gape i inch 
4 lines; height 5-| lines; wing 7} inches; medial rcct-vices 5 inches, ex¬ 
ternal 4|. My specimens are wholly greenish-gray above, greater covers 
and quills slaty-black, the middle covers and tertials margined externally 
with bright yellow, four medial reetrices greenish-gray, the rest slate-co¬ 
loured tinged with green, and broadly tipped with light gray. Relow pale 
grayish-green, a large patch on the breast of dull orange. Lower tail-covers' 
chocolate (in a younger specimen gray, tipped with buff); beak plumbeous, 
pale yellow towards the end ; legs flesh-colour. This species may be called 
Treron magnirostrzs. The true militaris of Temminck and Gould, which is 
the phamicoptera of Latham, inhabits Northern India, as shown by Mr, Blyth, 
and the chlorigaster, Blyth (which name is prior to mine of Treron Jenloni ), 
occurs in the South of India.—H. E. S, 
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as the group to which it belongs appears to be monticolous. The 
Sph. omjuniSy in addition to Sph. spkemirus, inhabits Bengal and 
Assam. 

Respecting the Columba risoria group, I consider that I have three 
distinct species before me 1. that so commonly kept in cages, both 
here and in Europe, and which I presume is the North African species, 
of a pale isabelline colour; 2. the South African Turtur vinaceus ; and 
3. that common throughout India, with bluish-gray wings and tail, 
and altogether more resembling no. 2, but having the general hue 
paler, the under-parts much paler, and no dusky tinge upon the rump; 
its note or coo also differing from that of no. 1. I am not acquainted 
with the two varieties of size mentioned by Major Franklin, but the 
Bengal species measures 12J to 13 inches long, by 19§ to 20 in. in 
alar extent; wing from bend 6# to 6# in., and middle tail-feathers 
51 to 5§ in.* & 

No. 161. I am not satisfied that Mr. Strickland is correct in re¬ 
garding the wild pigeons which I mentioned as being brought some¬ 
what abundantly to the London markets as the young of C. lima. 
The bird I alluded to is well known to Mr. Bartlett, who could pro¬ 
cure any number of specimens ; and it is remarkable that individuals 
with barred wings appear never to occur among them. It is not im¬ 
probably the blue rockier pigeon noticed by Gilbert White. 

No. 163, This is the Perdios gularis of Temminck, and CMckore 
of Bengal sportsmen, so termed from its call, which much resembles 
that of the red-legged P . chukar-oi the Himalaya. It abounds in all 
the heavy jungles eastward of the Ganges, extending northward to 
the Malcla range of hills, if not beyond. 

The Francolinus or Perdix Innulatus of Valenciennes is evidently 
identical with the Curria partridge of Hardwicke, termed F. Hard - 
toickii by Gray, and recently F. nivosus in the 4 Mag. de Zoologie.’ 
It comes chiefly from the country westward of Agra, and Mr. Jerdon 
has also recently obtained it in the south ; but an experienced sports¬ 
man assures me that he doubts exceedingly the existence of this bird 
in Bengal, though I observe that a double* spurred partridge is men¬ 
tioned to occur in the Monghyr district, which I must inquire about. 

No. 166. Cotarnix coromandelica is, I am told, very abundant du¬ 
ring the rains, at which season it breeds. 

No. 168. This I now consider must have been the young of Co- 
lurniw chinerms. 

Nos. 169 and 170. Mr. Jerdon has now ascertained, for certain, 
that the Ilemipodim taigoor of Sykes is the male of his //. ptignax, 
the latter only having the black stripe down the throat and breast, 
besides being larger. This corresponds with what I have also ob¬ 
served of its Bengal representative, which appears always to he some¬ 
what smaller than that of Southern India, and decidedly less rufous ; 

* The pale turtle-dove kept in cages is a domestic variety unknown in 
a wild state. The North African bird is the same as the Indian ; it is the 
true Turtur risorius, Linn, (sp.), and differs from T. vinaceus of S. Africa 
in having the lower wing-covers light and the lower tail*covers dark, while 
in T. vinaceus they are the reverse.—H, E. S. 
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from Nepal I have received a third closely-allied species, the II. atm- 
gularis of 'Ey ton, but which will bear the prior name of pIumMpes, 
Hodgson, published in 1837, and which abounds in the Tenasserim 
provinces, and also in the vicinity of Singapore. There are two 
other Bengal species, additional also to Dmsumwri ; one of them the 
Turnix tanki of Buchanan, which likewise inhabits Nepal, and the 
other undescribed, which Mr. Jordon has also obtained in the south. 
I believe that he has yet another Indian species of this group, col* 
looted by Lord Arthur Hay. 

No. 171 a. Add Galias hmikiva , brought to me fresh from the 
vicinity. 

No. 173 et seq. Herons, Bitterns, &c. Add Arden nobUis , nobis, 
and Botcmrus sinensis (Ardea sinensis , Lath., and A. lepida , Horsf.) ; 
I have also obtained two other specimens of Botaurus stellar is, and 
likewise the B. flavicollis (Ardea fluvicoUis , Lath., and A. nigra , 
Vieillot). 

The Indian white Egrets are difficult to understand. There are 
three sizes of them, of which the smallest is the common A. gar- 
zetta , which is very abundant. The A. onentalis of Hardwicke’s pub¬ 
lished drawings may, I suspect, be safely referred to this species, 
although* the beak is represented to be wholly black, and the toes 
are coloured much too orange instead of greenish yellow. This 
species always sheds its crest prior to dropping its dorsal plumes ; 
and the colour of its toes, contrasting with its black tarsi, at. once 
distinguishes it. 

The large white Egrets have, at all ages, the bill sometimes 
orange-yellow, sometimes wholly black, and sometimes the basal 
part of the bill is yellow and its terminal part black, varying in pro¬ 
portions. In one line adult before me, with a fully developed train, 
the bill is about half yellow and half black; in another there is u 
yellowish ring only near the base; and 1 have observed the same 
differences in birds of the first year. The yellow-hilled specimens 
constitute the A. flavirostris , Wagler, and the black-hilled are pro¬ 
bably the A . modest a. Gray, though I have never seen the train 
elongated as in Hardwioke’s figure*. 

Of the third size, which is intermediate, I once had several dozens 
of the young brought me, all of which had yellow bills, slightly 
tipped with dusky-black; what few adults (with dorsal trains) 1 have 
seen had the hill wholly yellow, with one exception only, wherein 
the terminal two-thirds are black-.; and the A . nigrirostris of Hard- 
^wieke and Gray appears to represent a specimen with bill wholly 
black. In the Egrets of this size, the wings measure 11 or 1inches 
in\length, bill to forehead 8 in., tarsi 4 J in., the claws straighten and 
mok elongated than in the great Egrets,. The yellow-billed speci¬ 
mens'constitute the A. putea, Buch. Hamilton MS, 

The members of this group are now putting forth their nuptial 

*' WImt\ are the measurements of these large Indian Egrets ?. and do all 
the varletses^fbryod to present the same dimensions ? The Egrets of South¬ 
ern Europe a't’SSf almost as puzzling as those of India, and we shall look with 
interest for anw%ht which Mr. Blyth can throw upon them.—-XI. E. S. 
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dress, and I trust this season to come to some distinct understanding" 
of the variations here noticed. 

No. 188. I did not observe a single specimen of this ‘ Adjutant* 
during the last period of the sojourn of the common great species. 

No. 189. A young male of the Bengal jabiru, moulting into the 
adult plumage, measured 4 ft. 5 inches in total length by 7| ft. in 
alar expanse ; wing 23| in.; tail 8| in.; beak to forehead 13 in., and 
2 in. deep at base ; bare part of tibia 9 in.; tarsi 13 in.; middle toe 
and claw 44 in. Another male, in full plumage, but retaining a few 
scattered nestling feathers, showing its age to be about the same as 
that of the last, corresponds exactly in its dimensions. An old fe¬ 
male is smaller, especially its legs, the bare part of the tibia measuring 
but 7 tj inches; tarsi scarcely 11^in., and middle toe and claw4 in.; 
bill to forehead 12| in., and closed wing 22 in. Bill black ; hides 
of young dark, and legs dark brownish-lake ; but the latter appear, 
in the adults, to have been coral-red (referring however to Mr. Jer- 
don’s catalogue, I perceive that he assigns ‘‘rosy-red ” as the colour 
of the legs of this species). The mouth, anterior scapularies, smaller 
■wing-coverts, primaries and secondaries, and the entire under-parts, 
are white : head and neck brilliant steel-black, with green reflections ; 
the crown reddish-purple, margined with brownish-green, and sur¬ 
rounded by steel-purple : posterior scapularies, tertiaries, the two 
greater ranges of wing-coverts, and the tail, bright green-black, va¬ 
ried with steel-blue. The young have the neck and upper parts brown, 
a little green-glossed, and indications of white upon the smaller 
wing-coverts. This bird is easily tamed, and if brought up from the 
nest may be suffered to range at large with impunity; but it is apt 
to attack strangers, its beak constituting a most formidable thrust¬ 
ing weapon*. 

No. 196 is perfectly identical with the European species, of which 
I have received a specimen from England, and have obtained two 
others in this neighbourhood, besides several from various parts of 
India. 

No. 19S a. I have obtained one specimen of a lapwing, closely 
resembling the Vanellus leucurus (Licht.) figured by Savigny, and 
which is stated in Griffith’s work also to inhabit Tartary; but it has 
not the rufous-isabelline hue of the Egyptian bird, according to the 
figure alluded to, nor the defined ash-coloured patch on the breast: 
being chiefly of a grayish-brown, glossed with purplish-red upon the 
back, the breast inclining to cinereous, throat white, and belly dull 
rosy-white or somewhat deeply blushed ; tail pure white; primaries 
black, and the greater wing-coverts broadly tipped with white, the 
next range more narrowly so; bill black, and legs bright yellow ; no 
trace of crest, wattles, or of spurs on the wing; the hides reddish- 
amber. Length (of a female) 11 inches by 23 in. in spread of wing, 
the closed wing G|- in.; hill 1| in,, and tarsi 2|| in. 

* It appears from the above description tlmt the Indian Mt/cferia is the 
same with the M. australis from Australia. It cannot I think be referred 
to the M. asialica , Lath., as I before conjectured, and we have yet to learn 
what bird is indicated by the latter name.—H; E, 3. 
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Of the Lohivanelhs cinereus, nobis, I procured many examples tlu- 
ing tlie late cold season* 

Nos. 201 and 202 I presume to be CL Geoffroyi and Ch. Lcsvhe- 
naultiu 

No, 204, A ho several specimens of Chnmdrms Ccmtimm. 

No, 206. This Is called Hhnantopm asiativm by M. Lesson, in the 
erroneous supposition that the bird has never a black cap, as in the 
European species. 

• No, 209 is Tetanus stagnatilis, Bechstcin; also T. temirastris* 
Hon?field, and figured by two or three names in HardwiekeV pub¬ 
lished drawings." Respecting* the greenshank, no, 208, I certainly 
was never satisfied of the alleged distinctness of the so-called glol- 
toides, of which I have seen many specimens from the Himalaya, all 
of which were decidedly T. glottis , as Mr. Strickland suggests. 

No. 212 is the European wood-sandpiper, commonly measuring 
8| by 16 inches; wing 5 or in. Dr. Horsfield’s T. qffinis is pro¬ 
bably a stretched skin of the same*. Judging from the few specimens 
brought to the bazar, I was greatly astray in asserting T, ochropm 
and T. hjpoleucos to be somewhat rare. The hitter is excessively 
abundant a little way down the river, along its banks, on those of 
the mllahol (natural or artificial canals) communicating with it, and 
about the jheels or marshy lakes; the latter being also favourite 
haunts of T, ochropits. 

No. 216 et seq. Terekia javanica was rather plentiful at the com¬ 
mencement of last cold season ; Tring a platyrhyncha less numerous 
than during the preceding season ; TV. Temminckii common ; TV. ah 
phut obtained once only, a single specimen. I have mentioned that 
TV. canutus has been once obtained by Mr. Jerdon, who has also pro¬ 
cured a single example of Calidris -armaria. Towards the mouth of 
the river, Strepsilas inter pres occurs, and probably also Hmndtopm 
longerostris, which, with Numenius plueopus, I have received from both 
sides of the bay. The Eurhbiorhjnelms orientals, nobis, has never yet 
occurred to me. I have procured one fine fresh specimen of a com¬ 
mon woodcock, which species is probably not so rare as its haunts 
are inaccessible; and as regards the snipe referred to gallinago , it 
appears always to have fourteen rectrices t, Hardwicke’s figure of 
Scolopax Eorsfieldi , Gray, has certainly not much the appearance of 
Sc. stemra , but I doubt its being a peculiar species. 

No, 23L I shall describe the Indian Porphyria , which 1 cannot 
exactly satisfy myself is. Dr. Horsfiekis Javanese species, and also 
another undetermined Porphyria in the museum. The former mea¬ 
sures 17 or 18 inches by 30 to 33 in.; wing 8f to in.; tail 4 in,; 
bill to gape l| : in.; tarsi 3| to S*|in.; middle toe and claw,averaging' 
4-|- in.; frontal shield large and broad, extending beyond the eyes; 

* 1 have lately examined the original specimen of Dr. HorsfkkFs T, tffi» 
nis, which is certainly the glareohu It measures about $ inches in length, 
the published measurement of 10 inches having been an error.—LL E, 6. 

f Be it remembered that the number of tail-feathers is subject to varia¬ 
tion in the British wild swans, a fact I have observed both In Cygnm mu - 
skits and C. BewickiL •: • 
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and squared posteriorly. General colour purple, the fore-neck and 
breast verditer, and wings the same inclining to greenish; crown 
somewhat dusky, the sides of the face and immediately around the 
frontal shield dull white ; lower tail-coverts pure white; the medial 
portion of the belly duskv-slate ; irides bright red-brown; bill and 
frontal disc dark coral-red ; and legs and toes reddish carneous, with 
dusky lead-coloured joints *. 

The other species is probably either from the Moluccas or from 
China. Its size is rather superior to that of the Indian one, the bill 
larger and more robust, but the frontal shield smaller, rounded pos¬ 
teriorly, and not reaching beyond the eyes. In colour it is distin¬ 
guished by having the back and scapularies green, the wings purple, 
the sides of the face dark, passing into verditer, and the crown, occi¬ 
put and hind-neck dusky-purplish; all the purple of this species being 
darker and less vivid tlian that of the other. If undescribed, I pro¬ 
pose to term it P. dorsalis f. 

No. 232. GalUnula parvifronSy nobis. Distinguished from the Eu¬ 
ropean species by its inferior size and much less developed frontal 
shield ; in other respects quite similar, as are also its habits and note. 
This bird is the G. akool of Mr. Jerdon's list; but I have also ob¬ 
tained the true Porzana akool ( Rallus akool of Sykes) in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, a species having dark under tail-coverts, and the legs dark 
reddish-brown. 

Nos. 234 and 235. These are identical; the Rallus ru/escens , Jer- 
don, referring to the young female Gal. lugubris , Horsfield, vel G. 
plumhea, Vieillot, of which I have obtained several examples J. 

Nos. 239 and 240. Both of these are common. 

No. 241. The only flamingo which I have myself obtained here 
is Phamicopterus minor , but there is a Calcutta specimen of Ph. antU 
quorum , Tem., in the museum, and I have received others from the 
upper provinces, &c. 

Of Ducks, the only additional species to be mentioned is the Anas 
formosa , Gmelin, of which I procured a splendid male, shot on the 
salt-water lake§. Length 16-§by 27 inches. Bill black ; feet dingy 
yellowish-olive, darker on the webs; irides dark; the tracheal os¬ 
seous vesicle small. Anas boschas has not yet occurred, though Mr. 

■*- It is evident from the above description that the Indian Porphyria is 
not the smaragnotus > in which the back is of a pure olive-green. Neither 
can it, I think, be the hi (ficus of Dr. Horsfield (, maragdinns , Teinra.), which 
is only 15 (not 19) inches long, and in winch the back is described as nearly 
black with a greenish tinge. The Indian bird appears from the description 
to approach most nearly to the European P. antiquorum , Edwards, pi. 87, 
in which however the frontal shield is said to be rounded. Mr. Blvth’s 
second species seems to be the maragmtus. of Temmmek, in which case the 
specimen was probably brought front 8. Africa.—H. E, 8, 

f This approaches the P. erythropus of Stephens, which that author iden¬ 
tifies with P. smaragnoius, Texn. 

| Dr. Horsfield’s Gallimda gularis is also the young of his lugubris .— 
H. E. 8. 

§ This is a widely different species from the ‘ bimaculated duck' of English 
authors. 
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Hodgson lias met with it in Nepal, where, however, I have reason to 
suspect that it is very rare. On the Indus it appears to be tolerably 
common. This bird is represented in India generally and in the Bur- 
rnese countries by A. pmdlorhynchu, which in many parts is extremely 
common, and here is more so than I formerly supposed. 

No. 262. This is the true Podkcps minor , though referred to P. 
p'hilMpmsh by Mr. Jerdon. P. erktatva is also found in the upper 
provinces. 

Nos. 265 and 2G6. Both of these pelicans are common in suitable 
localities, and they both vary exceedingly in size, as much so as AT- 
memus urquuta and Limom melanura . I suspect that the females are 
always much smaller, but cannot pronounce upon this subject at pre¬ 
sent, as I find that 1 omitted to add the sex, when subsequently as¬ 
certained, to my notes on a number of recent specimens. Two ex¬ 
amples of P. ouocrotalus measured respectively 5b ft. by 8 ft. 10 in.; 
wing 26 ; tail 8 ; bill to forehead 14 J in., and tarsi 5b in. ; and 4 ft. 
8 in. by 7 ft. 10 in., 23, 7, 11 and 5. Another stuffed specimen, 
which appears conspicuously larger than the first of these, has the 
bill 15 J in., and wing 27 in. The small one has the supplementary 
glistening reddish-brown feathers on the breast, analogous to the 
supplementary feathers of the cormorants when in breeding costume., 
Of the other species, which I term rttfescens with considerable doubt, 
an adult female measured 4b ft. by 7 : J : ft.; wing 21 in. ; tail 7 in.; 
bill to forehead 12 ; [ in. : a young female is still smaller, and a young 
male much larger, the bill measuring 14 J in., and the wing 23b in. 
This species has a row of dark spots along each lateral half of its 
upper mandible, more or less developed ; the pouch also is commonly 
more or less spotted, sometimes very thickly so: the feathers of the 
head and neck are very different from those of P. vnovrotafm, being 
larger, of lax and disunited texture and inclining upwards, as does 
also the occipital crest; irides pearly-white in the adult, those of the 
other being bright brownish-red. Colour of the adult white, slightly 
blushed, and more conspicuously tinged with yellow, especially also 
the wings, which have lengthened slender hackles impending their 
coverts of a strongly marked yellowish cast; back and rump dull 
brownish-rosy; head and neck tinged with ashy, from the bases of 
the feathers appearing externally ; and breast also covered with dingy- 
yellowish or'yellowish-brown hackles : pouch ashy ; and legs leaden- 
black, slightly tinged with greenish ; the daws white. The young 
have the upper parts brown, the feathers edged' paler. , 1 have sent 
specimens to the museum of the India-house. 

Nos, 270 and 27L These, must both be referred to Gdoohetidm of 
Brehm. Both are numerous; the former being nos. 400 and 403 of 
Mr. Jerdon s list, and the latter nos. 398 and 404 of the same. .Add 
AnoUs tenuirosiris arid Rhyne hops favirostrU\ 

No. 274. Of this I have since procured a second specimen. 

On casting my eye over the original list, bearing in mind all the 
additions and corrections which, have been here noticed, 1 find'that 
I 'have obtained about 293 species of birds in this immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood during a sojourn of two years and a half; and not count- 
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ingnos. 1, 4, 26, 45, 65, 67, 73, 82, 94, 117, 143, 149, 163, 171, 
195 and 2/2, several of which might however be safely added. Mr. 
Jerdon’s original list of the peninsular species generally (of the hills 
as well as of the plains) numbered 407 species; but of these several 
are merely nominal, though he has since added very considerably to 
that number. If I had included all which I know to inhabit Bengal, 
my list would have been much more extensive; but J have confined 
myself exclusively to the species which I have procured within a few 
miles of Calcutta : and so far are even these from being yet exhausted, 
that 1 have obtained no less than three additional Rapt ores while 
writing out the present paper, namely Pernis maculosa , Lesson (for 
certain), Circaetus gallicus and a small Accipiter , which is probably 
the Khandesra hawk long sought for by Mr. Jerdon. With respect 
to my own opportunities for out-door observation, I may here repeat 
that they have been hitherto extremely few, for during the whole of 
the past year 3 was only one day absent from the museum ; but I 
have now just returned from a week’s excursion in the direction of 
the Soonderbuns, and have no intention of remaining quite so much 
at home for the future. Even in that short trip I found species of 
fish to be quite plentiful, which I had never, or but very rarely, seen 
in the bazar; among them a splendid undescribed Scicena , taken in 
abundance in the middle of the stream, which I had only once or 
twice previously met with : and so far as birds are concerned, the ex¬ 
treme plentifulness of Tetanus hypoleucos , and also the commonness 
of T» ochropus I was previously unaware of; having formed a judge¬ 
ment from the few brought bjr the bazar shikarees in comparison to 
the multitudes which they bring of T. glareola and some others. 

Postscript.— Since the above was in type, a letter has been re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Biytli, dated Calcutta, May 9, 1844, of which the 
following are extracts :— 

I avail myself of a steamer’s departure direct from tins to Suez, to 
forward another communication to you on zoological matters. The 
season is now over for collecting many things, but still I continue to 
pick up a little, and have received some valuable contributions from 
Arracan, &c. since 1 last wrote. I have also just received a very in¬ 
teresting letter from Jerdon, announcing a valuable collection on its 
way to me, containing various novelties from Southern India, and I 
likewise expect two other collections from the peninsula shortly. In 
this neighbourhood I have just obtained another Cucuhis cttnorus, 
also Phoenicopkaust ristis (Less, the longicaudatus of my first mono¬ 
graph on Cuculidce ), and one specimen of an Java , which proves, after 
all, that typhia and seylomca are one and the same. This bird had 
about half acquired the black cap and back of zeylomca , the change 
of colour taking place in the feathers themselves without a moult. 
Yet it is strange, that of the great number of these birds which I 
have obtained both before and since, I have never procured another 
specimen with any trace of this zeylomca plumage. Add Rhipidura 
albofrontata to the number of birds not found in this vicinity, but 
which occur on the eastern side of the mountains of Central India, 
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extending to the Monghyr and Rajmalil hills. In my last letter I 
stated that the “ Misharn Yak,” so called, was merely a S. African 
Oiioo, the frontlet of which had found its way to that distant locale ; 
hut a friend who has travelled in the Misham mountains, N.E, As¬ 
sam, assures me that he saw there two or three similar frontlets, and 
I have just seen a female head of this ‘‘Assam Gnoo,” shot by the late 
Lieut. Seppings of the Bengal Artillery to the northward of Bish- 
nath, one of our frontier stations towards Bootan; this settles the 
question of the animal being Asiatic, and I shall now have the male 
and female frontlets figured without further delay. Is it not an ex¬ 
traordinary discovery to get a Gnoo in this part of the world ?— 
perhaps more so even than that of the Shan Bison. [Ann. Nat. Hist, 
vol. xiii. p. 312.] It will not, however, inhabit the Misham moun¬ 
tains, which are densely covered with jungle, hut the elevated plain 
beyond them. I shall come out very strong shortly, with a long'list 
of new mammalia; and there seems no end to the number of new 
birds which I have now by me to describe. Among a variety of in¬ 
teresting specimens in spirits, chiefly of reptiles and fishes, and com¬ 
prising no less than three new Varani among the former, are various 
bats, comprising the genus Rhinopoma from Agra and Mirzapore. I 
had previously been quite convinced, from the descriptions of people, 
that a hat of this genus was abundant in the Taj at Agra. Phayre 
has now sent me, chiefly from the vicinity of Sandowa, Amman, as 
many as 139 species of birds, and several capital Mammalia. In the 
collection just arrived from him are two new monkeys, which are 
doubtless, and one of them certainly, the two Cercopitheci mentioned 
by Heifer. One is a small Macacus, most allied to M. cynomolgus , 
and with a similar long tail; this I shall call M. cancrivorus, from its 
habit of feeding principally on Crustacea. The other is a tremen¬ 
dously muscular fellow, closely allied to the pigtailed Macacus of 
Java (nemestrinus), and to the arctoides of Is. Geoffroy: It has a 
copious mane on its fore-quarters, from which I shall style it M. leo - 
ninus. I have also from the same quarter a new Paradoxurus , some 
new Sciurida, and more specimens of the new Munis, some of which 
I shall soon forward to Dr. Horsfield. Among the birds is a magni¬ 
ficent Lyncornis, Gould, which if new may he called L. splendidus , 
Length about 15 inches; of wing 11and tail in.; the latter very 
broad, and the markings of it are superb, having alternate mottled 
ashy and mottled fulvous bands set off with black; there are no 
rictal vibrissas, the feet are as in Caprimtdgm , the wings firm and of 
considerable length, and the aigrette-like feathers on the sides of the 
head are, I know, as in Gould’s genus. Do the other characters I 
have named also accord ? The colour is difficult to describe without 
going much into detail; but the throat and breast are principally 
black, the shoulders of the wings bright hay, the head and tertianes 
minutely mottled, with no large spots except along the middle of the 
crown. Does this brief description tally with either of Gould’s spe¬ 
cies ? Phayre has also sent a new genus resembling Pomatorhinus 
in all hut the beak, which is straight and much less compressed, also 
not so much elongated: this I shall name Orthorhirm . Likewise 
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several new Bulbuls; and of Nectariniidce, Arachnothcra inornata, 
Nect . goolpariemis , Phayrei (vel Hasseltii ?), mahrattensis, jugidaris s 
lepida (v. javcmica), and phamicotis , Dicemn cnientatum , canlillans , 
and chrysochiorum , nobis, Ac. Ac. A shikaree in my employ has just 
come in with three specimens of Phamicophaus tristis , a live young 
Nisaetus caligatus , Ac. 


XVII.— Remarks on the genus Eolidina <9/ M. de Quatrefages . 

By Joshua Alder and Albany Hancock, Esqrs. 

In a former communication on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca, we 
took occasion to express an opinion that the genus Eolidina of 
M. de Quatrefages was not a good one, the species on which it 
was founded being*, in our opinion, nothing more than an Eolis 
imperfectly observed. It was irrelevant to the object of our former 
paper to enter into detail on the reasons which induced us to 
form such an opinion, but as its accuracy is doubted by M. de 
Quatrefages, we shall now take the liberty of stating more fully 
our objections to his genus, in order that the facts connected 
with it may be more thoroughly investigated. It is not our wish 
to enter into personal controversy, but the validity of a genus is 
a matter of sufficient importance in zoology to justify our remarks, 
more especially as there are some anomalous facts in comparative 
anatomy connected with it. 

On a careful examination of the description and figure which 
M. de Quatrefages has given of his new genus, we must again 
assert, that we can find no external character to distinguish it 
from Eolis. With reference to this he remarks, “ that Eolidina 
wants the lateral or labial tentacles , and that all zoologists at pre¬ 
sent consider the presence or absence of these appendages as fur¬ 
nishing true generic characters.” We must confess our inability 
exactly to understand what is here meant by “ lateral or labial 
tentacles.” Cuvier, in establishing the genus Eolis, described it 
to have four to six tentacles; but subsequent observations have 
proved that the third pair of tentacles of Cuvier are nothing more 
than prolongations of the sides of the foot, varying in length in 
each species and frequently entirely wanting. Later zoologists 
have therefore, we think very properly, considered Eolis to have 
no more than four tentacles, two dorsal, and two oral or labial. 
Now the species on which the genus Eolidina is founded has 
just this number of tentacles placed in the usual manner; it has 
also the anterior angles of the foot slightly produced, exactly m 
they appear in several species of Eolis ; indeed so nearly does 
it approach to some of the English species, that doubts might be 
raised of its specific distinctness. If then Eolidina is a distinct 
genus, it must depend upon anatomical characters alone. ,We are 
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well aware that it would be wrong to infer, in every case, the cor¬ 
respondence of internal characters from a similarity of outward 
form ; but at the same time, when the external characters are so 
very similar as they arc in the present instance, we should be led 
to expect, that if any difference in the anatomy did exist, it would 
not be such as to affect; the most important animal functions, 
.The two remarkable deviations from the typical organization of 
the family which M. tie Qmitrefages points out, are however of 
this kind. We consider ourselves justified, therefore, in scruti¬ 
nizing more narrowly the accuracy of his observations. He com¬ 
plains that in asserting that the anus in Bolts is placed in the 
side, we do not enter into the details which are necessary to un¬ 
derstand the relations of this orifice and the intestine proceeding 
from it with the gastro-vascular system. 

This relationship is very simple. Our observations lead us to 
the conclusion, that the whole of the food which enters into the 
stomach does not pass into the gastro-vascular apparatus; indeed 
very little of the. sol id aliment enters it, and such as does is 
always driven back to the stomach, nothing being allowed to re¬ 
main in this complicated .system of vessels but the most refined 
portion of the products of digestion; such, in fact, as are capable 
of being converted into nutrition; and the mass of the grosser 
particles is conveyed by a short intestinal canal, crossing diago¬ 
nally from the left to the right side of the body where the anus 
is situated. It is placed a short way behind, and generally a little 
above the orifice of generation : this we have ascertained beyond 
a doubt. It is difficult to. see the anus when in a state of repose ; 
but when the intestine is filled with coloured matter, or during 
the expulsion of the excrement, it may be very readily observed 
In the latter case it is considerably enlarged and protruded into 
a nipple-shape. Let us now turn to M, de QuatrefagiW descrip¬ 
tion of these parts in Eolidina, According to his views, the anus 
is situated posteriorly at the termination of the central vessel of 
the gastro-vascular system, and connected with it: this central, 
vessel he considers the intestinal canal. It is evident however, 
that as very little of the solid portions of the nutriment is admitted 
into those vessels, and as never any of it is allowed to remain 
there, the anus so placed is; not available for the expulsion of the 
grosser excrementitious matter, and cannot in fact be considered u 
true anus; indeed M. de'.Quatrefages himself does not seem to 
consider it so. If therefore this aperture (which we have not 
detected in Bolts) does exist, it can only be considered, as an ex¬ 
cretory orifice, somewhat similar to those that we have found at 
the ends of the papilla*, 

* Since the publication of our last paper, we have had the opportunity of 
confirming’ our observations on the ejection of small bodies from the ends of 
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How then does M. de Quatrefages consider that the excrement 
is disposed of in Eolidina ? If we understand him rightly, he has 
recourse to the idea that it is voided again by the mouth, as in 
some of the Radiata and Zoophytes. Is not such a supposition 
contrary to all analogy in an animal so highly organized as this 
inollusk ? And is it not, we would ask, much more probable that 
M. de Quatrefages has overlooked the true intestine and anus, 
which, from the minuteness of the subject and the delicacy of its 
tissues, arc difficult to detect, than that such an anomaly in orga¬ 
nization should exist ? That we admit the possibility of a pos¬ 
terior dorsal anus in this family will be seen in our description of 
Proctonotus, in which such an arrangement is found; and we 
have since been favoured by a friend with the examination of an 
undescribed animal of this family belonging to a new genus which 
has a similar post-dorsal vent; but in both instances, this part, 
which is prominent and tubular, we believe to be a true anus, 
connected with the intestine, and not an appendage to the gastro- 
vascular system. In the animal observed by M. Milne Edwards 
it is probably the same. 

The other point of anatomy which we dispute is the absence 
of a male ixitromittent organ in the generative apparatus, and the 
consequent androgenous mode of reproduction, widely different 
from that of the family to which it belongs. Here again we think 
that M. de Quatrefages has overlooked the part in question. We 
observe that be has also failed to discover this organ in his genus 
Zephyrina , and considers that circumstance a proof of the cor¬ 
rectness of his observation in Eolidina . In another place he ex¬ 
presses an opinion that his Zephyrina is the same as our Venilia 
(Proctonotus ), in which we are inclined to agree, though, from the 
vagueness of his description of the former, we are unable to say 
so with certainty *. 


the papillae as there described. The contents of the ovate vesicle at the ex¬ 
tremity of the papillae are in most cases distinctly visible, and its action 
during the expulsion of the minute bodies is not at all obscure. When this 
takes place the sides of the vesicle are drawn towards each other, and the 
extremity, becoming tubular, is thrust into the very tip of the papilla where 
the orifice is placed. This action is generally repeated several times; each 
effort forcing the contents nearer the orifice, through which masses of small 
elliptical bodies are ejected at intervals with considerable violence, and oc¬ 
casionally to some distance. This certainly is very unlike disaggregation or 
dililuence from pressure, by which M. de Quatrefages supposes we may have 
been deceived. We used however during these examinations so little pressure 
that the pupilhe could move freely about, and in one instance the animal 
crawled from one side of the compressor to the other while we were exami¬ 
ning it. 

* In the generic character of Zephyrina, as given by M. de Quatrefages, 
there is nothing to distinguish it from Eolis, excepting that it has respira- 
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Allowing their identity, we can assure him that Proctonotus has 
an intronxittent organ similar to that of Eolis, as we have had fclie 
opportunity of seeing it exserted, and have a drawing of i t in that 
state. The argument therefore turns on the other side ; for if 
M. de Quatrefages lias failed to detect it in one animal where it 
does- exist, may he not also have done so in the other? These 
are our principal reasons for doubting the existence of the genus 
Eolidina. We would, however, urge upon M. de Quatrefages the 
desirableness of again procuring the animal for further examina¬ 
tion*. 

M. de Quatrefages has detached Eolis and the allied, genera 
from the Nudibranchiata in order to unite them with Act eon and 
some other animals low in the scale of organization, and which 
seem to form a link between the Mollusca and Planaria +. We 
suspect that that gentleman, having prematurely determined on 
this apparently incongruous union, has been hurried too rapidly 

lory appendages on the head, u hut forming only one row on each side of 
the head.” 

The number of rows of papillae, however, can only be considered as afford¬ 
ing a specific character in this family, and several of the Bolides have the 
papilla* extending in front as far as the sides of the dorsal ten taenia. We 
mention this, not from any doubt that this animal is really distinct from 
Bolts, but as an example of the deficiency of the characters given as generic, 
We afterwards learn that the respiratory appendages are continued round 
the head ; which, with the character of those appendages and other minor 
points of resemblance, induce us to believe that Zephyr ina and Proctonotus 
are the same, though the latter has two rows of appendages on the sides and 
round the head, which, according to M. de Quatrefages’ views of generic 
characters, would make them distinct. Our observations on the internal 
anatomy, however, are much more at variance. In the ^astro-vascular sy¬ 
stem, our animal had not the longitudinal vessels down the sides of the 
body, as represented by that gentleman ; yet as all the vessels of that system 
were coloured in our species, we could not have overlooked them. 

* There are some other points of the anatomy of Eolidina which require 
further elucidation : for instance, the stomach, according to the figure, Is 
placed remarkably far forward in the system ; nearly in the position, before 
the dorsal tentacles, which we find the mouth to occupy in Eolis. M, de 
Quatrefages says that he is confirmed in the opinion of its being the stomach, 
by having seen in this mass of an analogous animal the back-hone, of a small 
jhh * More recently, in his description of Actetm elegam , when speaking of 
its tongue, which closely resembles that curious organ in Bolts, he says, that 
at first sight he mistook it for the hack-bone of a small fish. Coupling these 
observations together, are.there- not grounds for supposing that M, de Qua¬ 
trefages has really mistaken the buccal mass for the stomach 1 If so, the 
diagram representing its connexion with the gastro-vascular system, cannot 
be correct. That Eolidina has a tongue similar to the rest of the family we 
cannot for a moment doubt, and this, as well as the corneous jaws, will most 
likely be detected on a re-examination. 

f Of the new genera described, Acteonia is the Limapontia of Johnston 
(London’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. i.w p, 79), and Amphormi appears not to 
differ from Eolis, except in the gastro-vascular system. 
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to his conclusions; and perhaps has been too much inclined to 
form a low estimate of the characters of the EolkUna^^hm making 
them correspond more nearly with their new allies. Some of the 
statements that we have now attempted to controvert are of this 
nature; and M. de Quatrefages is also inclined to disallow the 
existence of a heart and blood-vessels in Zephyrina ) in which we 
suspect he is equally mistaken. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelks. 

February 1844.— Zoology .—Considerations on some principles re¬ 
lating to the natural classification of animals, and especially on the 
methodical arrangement of the Mammalia, by M. Milne Edwards. 
A very important and highly philosophical essay, embodying the di¬ 
stinguished author’s ideas on zoological classification, the publication 
of which has been suggested by the paper of Mr. Waterhouse in the 
79fch Number of the 4 Annals of Natural History.’—On some fossil 
Fish-teeth found in the neighbourhood of Staoulli, in the province of 
Algeria, by M. Valenciennes. The formation in which these teeth 
were found is tertiary (miocene ?) : they belong to three species of 
Sargus, a Chrysophrys and an Oxyrhma, and are all extinct forms,— 
On the Trypanosoma sanguinis , a new species of Ilcematozoon, by M. 
Gruby f. This supposed animal (on the individual nature of which a 
doubt is thrown by M. Milne Edwards) was found circulating in the 
blood of frogs in spring and summer. Its body is long, flattened, 
transparent and twisted. ' The cephalic extremity is terminated by 
slender elongate^ filaments, and its caudal end terminates also in 
pointed filaments. It moves rapidly in a screw-like fashion.—A 
translation of Mr. Harry Goodsir’s important paper on the Reproduc¬ 
tion of Cirripeda,—A translation of an abstract of Dr. Carpenter’s 
paper on the Microscopic Structure of Shells.—Researches on Osteo¬ 
genesis, by Dr. Lebert. 

Botany .—Continuation of the monograph of the Nidularim , by 
MM, L. and C. Tulasne (with admirable plates).—Observations on 
the genus Aponogeton, and on its natural affinities, by M. E. E. 
Planchon. The author proposes to place Aponogeton either among 
the Almnacea}, as the type of a suborder intermediate between the 
AUsmacem proper and the Jimcagincee, or to consider it as the type of 
a new family of Aponogetacece , characterized by the absence of a 
perianth, by the ovaries being distinct and definite in number, by its 
few anatropous ovules attached to the base of the cell, and above all 

* We use this word here, as employed by Mr. MacGillivray, to designate 
the subfamily of which Bolts is the type. Eolldma had previously been 
employed in this enlarged sense, of which fact M. de Quatrefages does not 
appear to be aware. 

f See Annals, vol. xiii. p. 158. 

Ann. A* Man. N Hist Vol xiv. K 
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by the free gemmule, of which the primordial leaves sheath only at 
the base. Embry ological figures illustrate the paper.—Boissier, 
Plant£c Aucherianse ( Uinbelliferce ). 

Giornale Botanico ItaUano. 

A new botanical journal, which promises to be a valuable addition 
to our sources of information, has been established in Italy by the 
Botanical Section of the Scientific Congress; Prof. Parle tore of 
Florence having undertaken the editorship, under the direction of a 
committee of the botanists resident in Tuscany. 

It is divided into three portions, under the separate titles of ‘ Ori¬ 
ginal Memoirs,’ ‘ Botanical Literature,’ and ‘ Botanical intelligence/ 
each part being separately paged. 

The first two numbers contain : preface, plan of the work, collabo¬ 
rators,— Original memoirs : Menegbini on Gaudichaud’s theory of the 
merithallus; Savi on some Microscopic organs of Plants, especially of 
Chrysanthema ; Parlatore on the spirit of the last and present centu¬ 
ries in regard to natural science ; Parlatore, Monograph of the Fu- 
mar I as ; Meneghini and Savi on the appendages of Acacia cornigera ; 
Savi, Morphological considerations on the leaf of Arduina bispinosa ; 
Puccinelli, Additamentum ad Synopsin plantamm in agro Lucensi 
sponte naseentium. 

Literature : Gussone, Florae Siculae Synopsis, 1842 ; Todaro, Or- 
chideae Siculae, 1842 ; Puccinelli, Synopsis plantarum in agro Lucensi 
sponte naseentium, 1842 ; Tarsi, on the Irritability of the Pollen ves¬ 
sels of some plants. 

Miscellanea : Parlatore, Intelligence respecting the Italian central 
Herbarium at Florence, and the consignments received there; on the 
Italian meteorological Arehiv; various short notices and intelligence. 

Books Received. m 

The Medals of Creation , or First Lessons in Geology and in the Study 
of Organic Remains. By Dr. G. A. Mantell. 

Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology. By 0. Water ton. Esq. 

A History of British Ferns. By Edward Newman. Second edition. 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy. By Rudolph Wagner, hi.I), ; 
edited by Alfred Tulk. Part I. Mammalia; Part II. Birds. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12, 1843.—William Yarrell, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
“Descriptions of new species at' Named la > Ncritina , Nerila , and 
Naliea , in the cabinet of H. Cuming, Esq./ 5 by C. A. Recluz. 

N avicella, Lamarck. 

1 . Navtcella Cookii, Nav. testd ellipVkd } antice angusiatd , 
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conceded, temnuscidd, transversim crcbre striatd, subepidermide 
olivaceoAutescente , superne earned , Uncoils tr ameer sis ere be rr mis 
lineas latimculas ejjbrmantibus reticulata; inters titiis maculis 
oblongo-acutis lutescentibus , mperioribus interdum latioribus 
pietd; apice submarginali, integerrimo; aperturd ccerulescente, 
intits croced; labio luteo - fusee seen te, 

Var, /3. ZWd carneo-violacescente, fasciis nigris radianiibus, fom 
laicraliter ramosis , tramversis mills; aperturd intus 

croceo maculatd; maculd nigra lath margmatd , 

“ Island of Johanna, one of the Cornmoro islands; found in 
a small stream by the Rev. W. V. Plennah,” II . Cuming. 

2. N a vie jell A lineata, Lamarck. 

Var. y. Uncoils tramversis tenuis sinus, undulatis , creberrimis , 

olkaceis, et maculis oblongts ac linear thus, lutescentibus pietd; 
apice fere mar ginali , subviolaceo, supra albklo , leevissime bi - 
radiato . 

//«&. <£ Ganges, Bengal.” H. Cuming. 

Nerita, Linnaeus. 

Sect. A. Labro intus integerrimo ; labio superne nec emarginato . 

Gen, Neritina, Lamarck, Perussac, Ac. 

1. Nerita Siquijorensis. AAt, ovato-transversd , posited 

angustatd , dorso-convexd, superne planulald , solidd\ longitudi- 
naliter tenuiter et crcbre striatd , spadiceo-reticidatd, intersliliis 
maculis ohlongis , aniice acutis, albidis sea lutescentibus pietd ; 
anfractibus 1|; office retuso ; aperturd ex tits ovatd , fotes- 

piano, margine et in medio vix arcuato ct tenuiter 
crenato ; labro subcontinuo, lateralibus recthisculo. 

Var. /3. Testd a spadicco-reticulald, fasciis albidis 2S cinctd ; 
externe fusee seen te tine to . 

Hah. “ Isle of Siquijor, in a small stream,” PL Cuming, 

2. Nerita a r me ana* JVer. ovalo-conoided, subepidermide 

nigrescente strigis nigris longitndinalibus creberrimis et maculis 
oblongis vel ovatis tramversis, lutcis, aniice acutis et nigra mar - 

suhregularibus , iindique pietd; anfractibus tribus sub- 
eonicis; inferno superne rugis raris notato; spird vix prominuld , 
apice erosd; aperturd obliqud, exths scmUoblongd, mills alhido - 
cinerascente; labio comexiusculo super rib callosa, antice piano, 
rectiusculo et leevissime crenato . 

Var, a. Anfractu inf mo depres so ; labro superne vix fornicato et 
ant rot sum productiusculo; labio post-ice hUescente, 

Var. /3. Anfractu inf mo dor so convexo; labio postice aurantio . 

J/a/j,“ Island of Fernanda Po, west coast of Africa; found in a 
small stream by Capt, Downs, R.N.” H. Cuming. 

3* Nerita (Clithon) Da CosxiE. IVcr. subglobosd , swpra 

medium vix angulosd , matted, olivaced, maculis triangular thus 
albidis, antice acute nigris pietd et f asciis palUdissime interdum 
obsoletis cinctd'; anfractibus quaternis plano-declivis; spird sub- 
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conicd, apice erosd; aperturd suhrotundd , hit vis albd el pallide 
ecerulescente 8-4 fasciatd; labio compressor angusto , valde de- 
clivi, super fie transvershn callosa, margins crenalo et in medio 
tenuiter arcualo; labro inf erne dilatator swperne mbjbrmcato . 

I lab, “ Isle of Negros, in a mountain-stream.” II. Cuming. 

4. Merita Leach ii, llecluz in Guerin, Rev. Cuvier. 1841, p. 312. 
no. 33. 

Var. /J. Tcsld subglobosd, pallidl fused, luteo-bifasciatd , 

Vat. y. ? subglobosd, nigernmd , macula s puncliformibus vie 

triangularibus obsitd, nee fasciatd. 

An var. Norite guttata, llecluz in Rev. Cuv. 1841, p. 316. no. 40 ? 

Var. o. ? Tcs^d semiglobosd, tenuwre , longitudmalibus regu¬ 

lar ibus creberrintis , transversis, temdssimis, nigernmd, maculis 
spars is, raris , <?£ fasciis angustis hints, lutescentibus, maculis par- 
vulis triangularibus pallidioribus confertis pietd , 

//aA “ Isle of Bohol; found in a small stream.” H. Cuming. 

5. Merita Satan a. JVcr. /cs/d ventricoso-ovatd , longitudinaliter 
substriatd, tenuiusculd, nitiduld, nigratd , maculis fuscis seu lutes¬ 
centibus, diver$ifomnibus, variegat'd aut fused et nigrescente nebu - 
tod; anfractibas duobus; primo pari mi deroso, infirm supermi 
depresso ; aperturd suhrotundd, intiis albd; labio callosa, piano , 
declivi, margine recto, in medio temdssime crenalo . 

'• Island of Guimaras, Philippines; in small streams.” II. 

Cuming. 

6. Merita (Clithon) sub punctata. iVcr. te/d semiglobosd , o/L 
vaceo-fused, tenuiter rug at d; rugis pimctis nigrescentibus seriatis 
not at is, subepidermide albd, nigro reticulatd; anfractu unico, supril 
medium anguloso ; apice perforator aperturd exttis suhrotundd, in - 

albo-cinerascente; labio semilunari, piano, superni callosa , 
margine in medio tenuiter arcitato et crenulato; dente car di null 
majore, truncate. 

Hah, “ Sinait, province of North Ilocos, isle of Luzon; in a small 
mountain-stream.” H. Cuming, 

Sect. J3. Labro intiis sap ins sulcata • labio snpernc emargmato, 

7. Merita Grayana. iVcr. 'testd ovato-globosd, dorso oblique 
conouled, transvershn sulcatd; sulcis costis latiorilms, striis hmgi * 
iitdinalibus creberrimis sculptd ; anfractibas sordide nigro-via- 
laceis, obsolete albo maculatis; spirit prom-inn Id, conico-depressd t 
acutd; aperturd pallide fwcescmte; labio pluntdaio , margine 
tridentato, suprd rugis confertis valdii impresso; labro intiis regu - 
lariter sulcata, superne uni-dentuto. 

Hah. “ Port Curimao, province of North Ilocos, isle of Luzon; on 
the rocks at low water.” H. Cuming. 

8. Merita Panayensis." Ner, testd pared, ovato-conicd, mrantid, 
transvershn sulcatd, longitudinaliter crebre striatd; costis suiter 
lente subgranosis ; spm* comca-acutd ; labio piano, lacteo, dmtibus 
tribus remotis instructo; labro margine crenato , toiks* callosa , 
lacteo, plant Imnssimo. 
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Var. /3. Testd ventricoso - globosd, spird vix exsertd, minimd, labio 
hast ruguloso et margine crenulis plurimis notate . 

llo-Ilo, province of Panay; under stones at low water/' 
H. Cuming, 

9„ Nerita Beanxana. Ner. testd ovatd, postice angustatd, trams - 
versim crebre et tenuiter sulcatd, nigrd sive olivaceo-nigricante, 
fasciis croceis cinctd; spird obtusd , decorticatd; aperturd albd , 
fauce luted; labio compresso-piano, hit eo-fusees cente, granulis 
nigris signato, margine Icevissime arcuatim excavate, subedentulo ; 
labro hit us striis tenuissimis elongatis, nigris mstructo. 

Var. /3. Testd olivaceo-nigricante, lineis nigris et lutescentibus, equi¬ 
distant ibas fasciatd; labio supra rugoso, medio nigro granuloso , 
labro ini us Ue viter incrasso et Icevissimo . 

Var, y. Testd costis sabnullis, striis longitudinalibus creberrimis , 
soletisque. 

Operculum nigrescens, minime granulatum, subtiis cameo-lutcscente, 
fasciis tribus griseis picttmi, costuld pland , obsoletd, antice margi¬ 
natum. Dente apicali brevi, truncato , inf mo transverso, arcuato, 
piano, postice dilatato, truncato, superficie substriatd. 

Hub. “ Isle of Corregidor, bay of Manila; under stones at low 
water/' H, Cuming. 

10. Nerita Hindsii. Ner. testd semiglobosd, solidd, cinerea sive 
albidd, nigro obscure articulatd, transversim Iceviter sulcatd, striis 
longitudinalibus undulatis sulcis interdum decussantibus insculptd; 
spird parvd, convex o - depressd, vix exsertd; aperturd dilute stru¬ 
mmed; labio angusto, compresso-subconcavo , rugoso et granuloso, 
margine in medio 2-^-denticulate ; labro intiis valde. callosa et 
lunge sulcato. Operculum pallide cinereo - fuscescens, granulosum , 
obsolete biangulosum, albido-viridescens, antice angulum planissi- 
mum circmndatum. Dente apicali piano, superne Iceviter incras - 
sato, brevi, truncato , basi maculd fused not aid; inf mo arcuato, 
substriato, postice parhn dilatato, truncato . 

TIab. u llo-Ilo, isle of Panay; under stones at low water," H, 
Cuming. 

11. Nerita Spenglkriana. Ner. testd orbkulato-conkd, trans¬ 
versim leevissime sulcatd; sulcis basi obsoletis, albidd, nigro- 
sotiatd; spird conko-acutd, lutes cente, nigro-punctatd, sulcis pro- 
Jmdioribus ;■ labio albo, Icevigato, margine subbidentato; labro 
inths incrassato , fcevissimo. Operculum pallide fuscum, tenummib 
granulosum, subtiis pallide rnfum. Dente apicali obsolete, inf mo ar¬ 
cuato, transversim substriato, postice superficie dilalatd et truncatd . 

Hab. u llo-Ilo, isle of Panay ; under stones at low water/' H. 
Cuming, 

12/ Nerita IltJMPHir, Recluz, Rev. Cuvier. 1841, p. 147. no. 10. 

Var. L Recluz, loco citato, Nerita polita oceani australis, Chem¬ 
nitz, Conch, v. p. 321. tab, 193. f. 2013 et 2014. 

Hab, “ Trenate, Molucca Islands; under stones at low water." H, 
Cuming. 

Fauce niticlissime rubro-sanguinea. 
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Var. 2. Testd strife transversis nullis,/asciis viridescentihus imma - 
culatis, alternis albis sive pallide rufescentibus , nigro articulatis; 
apart urd sanguined; labia bidentato ; labro hit its crebre sulcata, 
Chemnitz, Conch, v. p. 819. pi. 193. f. 2010. 

" Island of Trenate, Molucca Islands ; on the reefs.” 

Operculum Neritte Eumphii. Forma Ner. Qrbignyanm accedena, 
seel divers a. 

Var. 3. Testd albd maculfe nigrfe latis seriatfe mrifasciatiL 
u Isle of Ticao; under stones at low water.” 

Var. 4. Testd albido-lutes cent e, nigro late uni/asciatd. 

** Isle of Ticao, &c.” 

Var. 5. Testd nigrescente, ravulo-fasciatd. 

“ Isle of Masbate; under stones at low water.” 

Var. 6. Testd nigrd, albo anguste trifasciatd . 

“ Isle of Corregidor, oil Manila; under stones.” 

Var. 7. Testd olivaced , nigro-varid , in medio alho-iinifasciatd fcisdd 
linent angustfe olivaceis articulatd . 

“ Isle of Masbate ; under stones.” 

Var. 8. Testd lutescente , c&ruleo-imdatd, /asciis tribus e maculfe 
rubris articulatis, 

u St, Nicolas, island of Zebu; under stones.” 

Var. 9. Testd nigrd , venis albis et maculfe concoloribus pietd, 
u Trenate, Molucca Islands; under stones.” 

Var. 10. Testd ru/escente aut cinered , maculfe nigrfe hastatis trans * 
versis pietd. 

An Chemnitz, v. p, 320, pL 193. f. 2011 i Nerita pennata , Des- 
hayes in Lamarck, ed. alt. t. viii. p. 613. no. 23f. (vidi collectione 
ejus) non Born, Nerita pennata. (Haec est Ner. piperk/j Chemnitz, 
Conch, xi. p. 73. tab. 197. f. 1905, 1906; Lister, Conch, Synops. 
pi. 604. f. 29 ; Neritina piperata. Sow. Conch. Illust. f. 18.) 

“ Port of Curimao, province of North Ilocos, isle of Luzon; under 
stones.” 

Var. 11. Testd ru/escente aut albkld , roseo-tri/asciatd et maculfe 
viridibus parvis sen nebulis valid. 

Isle of Masbate; under stones.” 

Var, 12. Testd violaccd, albo anguste tri/asciatd. 

“ Isle of Corregidor, &c\” 

Var. 13. Testd luteo-ru/escente, albo-tr i/as child; /asciis nigro sive 
viridescente articulatis* 

“ Isle of Burias; under stones.” 

Var. 14. Testd /usco-nigrescente pallidd , /asciis tribus nigrfe , et 
maculfe albis sparsis pietd. 

“ Isle of Siquijor, under stones; and port of Curimao, province of 
North Ilocos, isle of Luzon.” 

Var. 15. Testd luteo-ru/escente, maculfe albis transversis parvulfe 
pietd , nigresccnte obsolete tri/asciatd , 

° Trenate, Molucca Islands.” ■ 
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Var. 16, Testd nigro, ravido et albido-fuscescente fasciatd, 

“ Isle of Siquijor, &c/' 

Var. 17, Testd tenui, striis eancellatd , fusco-rufescente , interdum 
maculis nigris parvulis Iiastatis pictd ; labio pianissimo antice valde 
denticulate . 

" Isle of Siquijor, &c." 

Var. 18. aZid, rufescente fulguraid sive roseo-trifasciatd . 
ff St. Nicolas, isle of Zebu, &c/' 

Var. 19. TbsM lutescente , fasciis viridescentibus sonisque albis nigro - 
maculatis marginatis. 
st Isle of Ticao; under stones/' 

Var. 20. Tesfd albo-vinosd, nigro late bifasciatd et in interstitus 
interdum viridescente zonatd . 

“ Isle of Corregidor, bay of Manila/' 

Var. 21. Testd albd aut fuscescente , uem nigris longitudmalibus 
pictd et albo unifasciatd. 

“ Isle of Corregidor, &c/' 

Var. 22. sordidb vinosd seu fusco-violaced, fasciis tribus albis 

cinereo articulatis seu nehulosis, 

“ Isle of Burias/' 

Var. 23. Testd purpureo-nigrescent e, fuscescente nigro-punctatd sive 
albo-bifasciatd; fasciis cmereo nehulosis, 

“ Port of Curimao, province of North Ilocos, isle of Luzon/ 5 ’ 

Var. 24. Testd albido-lutescente, nigro anguste bifasciatd. 

“ Isle of Corregidor/' 

Var. 25. Testd viresceiite, albo anguste trfasciatd. 

“ Isle of Corregidor/' 

Var. 26. Testd eancellatd , totd nigrd. 
t( Isle of Corregidor," 

Var. 27. Testd fusco-nigricante , maculis nigris transversis inten- 
sioribus pictd . 

“ From Pasaeos, isle of Luzon." 

Var. 28. Testd grised , maculis albis obsolete tessellatd . 

Isle of Ticao/' . 

Var. 29, Testd palUd'h fusco-rubelld trifasciatd, vents albis lineatd, 
inlerstitiis albo anguste marginatis ; fascid albd spiram decurrente. 
“ St. Estevan, province of South Iloeos, isle of Luzon." 

Var, 30. Testd dilute chocolatd , albido fasciatd, 

" Me of Bunas/* 

Var, 31. Testd luteo-castaned, albo anguste trifasciatd , transversim 
regularity sulcatd, seu lavissime ad spiram tantum spiraliter cin- 
gulatd. 

Isle of Corregidor." 

Var. 32, Testd omninb aurantid. 

“ Jimmamaylan, isle of Negros/' 
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Natica, Adanson. 

A. Umbilicum funiculatum. 

Ohs .—Funiculus. Colimuia callosa auctoruin, columella adhasrctm 
et in umbilico spiraliter contorta, apice plus rninusve dilatato, trun- 
cato, rariiis convexo aut rotundato. 

* Testa suhglobosa; operculum testacemn . Gen. Nacca, llisso. 

L Natica pxcta. Nat, testd ventricoso-globosd, temduscidd, lam* 
gatd tideo-rifescente, albo angitsfe 3—4 fasciatd: /asciis remotis 
maculis spadiceis sagittatis artumlatis, superd ad suturam spadiceo* 
marginatd; spird convexo-conicd, apice spadiced; aperturd hit us 
fulvd; columelld recta , bashn versus concaviusculd , supernib hreviter 
reflexd; umbilico coarctato, quadrato; canali arcuate, ext us zond 
albd maculis spadiceis undulutis radiato; funiculo crasso canalem 
angustante . 

llab. “Basey, island of Samar, Philippines; found on the reefs.” 
H. Canning. 

Testd fundo pallid! chocolalo, fascid supremd rarb maculis supremis 
majoribus et mlensioribus; anfractibus quinis, convexis, superne 
depressius culls. 

2. Natica euzona. Nat. testa ventricoso-globosd, tenni, albd, 
Uneolis creberrimis longitudinalibus luteo-spadiceis et fasciis tribus 
e maculis sagittif omnibus concoloribus, in supremd angulatis pietd; 
spird convexo-acutd; aperturd albidd , basi et externa subaevtd ; 
labio reciiusculo , superne hreviter rcjlexo et temissimo ; 'umbilico 
rotundato extus zond albd maculis spadiceis circumdato ; funiculo 
mgusio, superne interdum rotundato et dilatato cavitates angus - 
< {ante; labro fragili. 

Operculum testacemn, teme % Uneolis elevatis 2-3 antice cinctum. 

An Nat . zebra , var. ? 

Hah. i( With Natica zebra from Cagayan, province of Misainis, 
island of Mindanao; found in sandy mud at twenty-live fathoms i 
and with Natica areolata from the isle of Capul, Philippines; on the 
reefs,” H. Cuming. 

3* Natica orient a ins, Gmelin. 

Var..y. ■ Testd rufd , suturd migusie canaUculaid , albd . 

Var. d. Test'd subepidermide fuscescente albidd , suturd canalkulatd , 
epidermtde fusco creberrhm striatd . 

Var. €, ? IWd wimor, subepidermide pallide fitsca-alhd, zonk hints c 
maculis elongato-quadratis spadiceis seriatim pietd; suturd pro* 
fundd , epidermtde fusco creberrime striatd; aperturd basi minus, 
auetd et acutd; funiculo coarctato , 

fM;, “ Singapore; found in sandy mud.” II. Cuming, 

4. Natica Brodkiupiana. JVatf. testd glob oso-ovatd, soUdiusculd, 
luted sen pallide fused, zonis alb is spadiceo maculatis cincld. Ion- 
giiudhialiter tenuiter sulcatd: sulcis supern! et, inf erne prof mi* 
dioribus; spird conico-acutd, apice fusco-spadieed; suturd Jhscio Id 
albo marginatd; aperturd basi et extern! angulosd; columelld in 
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medio arcmtim concaid , superne et inf erne inenmatd; umhilico 
dilatato , prof undo, zondalbd , Icevigata circumdato; canali umhilico 
lineari; funiculo crasso , largo, depresso. 

Testa anfractibus 5-6 canvexis, subcostatis. Maculce fasdarum nunc 
quadrate ., transversim oblong<e sen arcuate; fascia ? medians 
macule biseriate, infinite parvule, Labrum solidum. Operculum 
tcstaceum, an tick striis tribus aratum , m mecfeb cos/cZ arena td valde 
exsertd sculptatum ; puncto calloso ?iotato ; postice inf erne 
ad marginem crebre rugoso seu crenulato et in medio ventri- 
cwn 

/iM. **Xipixapi, West Colombia; sandy mad, sixteen fathoms,” 
H. Cuming. 

5, Natica Elen.®. Nat. testd. ventricoso-glohosd, postice angustatd, 
tenui, longitudinalitcr striis equidistantibus superne et inferne 
profundioribus, striolis transversis creberrimis subcanccllatis 
sculptd ; albido-stramined, Uneolis crebris undulatis longiiudina- 
Zazas' pietd; anfractu infimo superne planulato; spird convexo- 
conicd, sub acuta; aperturd basi subangulosd, superne rotundatd; 
labio subrecto, in medio subarcualo, superne calloso ; umhilico 
dilatato , prof undo, spirali ; canali lineari; funiculo lato, superne 
crasso et oblique truncato; labro fragili. 

Var. (3. ? Testd minor i, ventricoso-ovatd, anfractibus senis, superne 
planatis, gradatis, superioribiis longitudinaliter striatis , infimo 
Levigate , /mm spadiceis remotiusculis subundulatis picto; spird 
conico-acutd; columella recta, supernk et inferne incrassatd; 
canali umhilico prof unde arcuato, valde laliore; funiculo angusio; 
aperturd semi-oblongd. 

Hub . “ St. Elena, West Colombia; found in sandy mud at six 
fathoms,” H. Cuming. 

Testd tenniori , sulcis longitudinalibus struefomnibus; anfractu in¬ 
fimo transverse, antice dilatato posticbque angustato, fasciis nul- 
Us, lineis spadiceis crebris undulatis angulatisque; spird minori ; 
colmnelld minus concavd; funiculo crassiore d Natica Broderi- 
piana differt. 

Var. (3. Forma Natica Fanel Adansonii accedens sed diversa; an 
species 7iova ?. 

Umbilicus testaceus, antice triangulatus , in medio costd laid, crassd, 
exsertd , sulco antice cinctd et poslice revolutd msculptus , area postied 
arcuatim sulcatd . Margo postica transversim crcmlata; crenis infe ** 
rioribus valde inipressis. 

6. Natica are on at a. A r a/. ventricoso-glohosd, tenui , pared, 

subpelliicidd, glaucind seu luted , /mm angulato-fiexuosis, scope basi 
latioribus arcuatisque pietd,, ornalis ; spird convexo-conicd, apice 
fused; aperturd subviolaced; labio obliquh rectiusculo , ad umbi- 
licum subconvexo , Zmm arcmtim rotund,aid; funiculo 

crasso , superne rotundato , ptoo umhilicum canalemque valde an- 
gustante, 

Var, /3. !&<?/« minor, maculis luteis antice aibo marginatis ac arcu- 
atis subseriebus 3-4 -cincta, interdum confluentibus ; anfractibus 
superne zond dilute auranlid lined albd marginatd ornatis. 
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Rumpli. Mns. tab. 22. fig. G. bona, non Nat tea zebra, Lamk. 

Hah. te Island of Capul; found on the reefs, Philippines/'" H. Cu¬ 
ming. Amboina (Mus. Paris et Itumphlus). 

7. Natica fitlgurans. Nat. testd ovatrf, ventricosd , tenuiler striatd, 
albd, flammeis falgnrantibus spadkeo-nigris interdum confluentibus 
pietd; spird conicd, acutd; aperturd albd; columelld ohliqud, 
rectiusculd, umbilko profunda; canali latiuscuto; fmknlo de- 
presso , superne basique compresso; labro bust oblique rcctimculo, 
crasso , compresso . 

Bab. <c Le Senegal (Mine Dupont)/’ 

Testa alba sen dilute ravidet; fiammis interruptis in sonas trans- 
versos efformantihus s<epe dispositis. 

8. Natica Colliei. Nat. testd ventricoso - globosd, albd, maculis spa - 
diceofuscis quinque seriatis : seriebus duabus maculis rufis qua- 
dratis inter dum angulatis alteris punctiformihus cinctd; spird 
convexd, apice acutd; anfractibus superne planiusculis, radiatim 
breviter strict is ; aperturd albidd , inths subflammulatd; umbilico 
arcuato, profundo; funiculo parvo; columelld oblique, rectius¬ 
culd. 

Var. ft, Testa maculis quadratis quinque seriatis cincta; seriebus 
tribus mediums maculis majoribits interdum confluentibus ; aper¬ 
turd iniils rosed; funiculo crasso extbs ad sinistram oblique pla - 
nulato , basi canali propinquiori. 

Hah. et Swan River, Australia; found on stones, low water, by- 
Lieut. Collie, R.N. Var. from the island of Tieao found on the 
reefs/’ PL Cuming. 

9. Natica Panel, Adanson. 

Var. (3. Testa alba, sen albo-subvinosa, maculis rotundatis atropur - 
pureis, panels interdum confluentibus picta . 

Natica variolaria, nobis olirn. 

Bab. “ Zanzebar, east coast of Africa, collected by Mr. Thomas 
Thorre.” PI. Cuming. 

Testa subglobosa, ovata, ventricosa, nitidissima , Imvigaia. 'Anfracti¬ 
bus senis, convexis, superne depresso-plants, radiatim tenuiter stri - 
alls, fere gradatis, Spiro, conka; apice acutiusculo. A per turn 
semirotunda, alba, obliquata . Columella oblique recta, ungusta. su¬ 
perne breviter reflexa, adnata, basi in labro continuato et, incrassato. 
Umbilkum semirotmidum,fuscim, profumlum. Funk dum depres- 
sum, htiuscuhm, rufum, superne via? callosum , semkwatimi, coin « 
melhe adnalum. Operculum} 

10. Natica Gambia?. Nat. testd ventrhmo-ovald, interdum sub « 
globosd, erased, albidd sen dilute carneolatd ,* anfractibus convexis, 
Idivigatis, superne longe radiatim stria,Us, superioribus supra de~ 
presso-planiusculis; spird conico-depressd, acutd; aperturd oh~ 
liqud, albd; columelld reetd, snperrik incrassatd , callosd; umbilko 
parvo; canali arcuato, profundo; funiculo magno, superne dik¬ 
tat o, piano, semiovato; labro crasso, 

Var. ft. Testd ovatd, 'substnatd, superne ■ cinereo-fuscescentc, fttsco 
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obscure zonatd, inf erne albidd, submedio zond pallidd cincld; 
spird glaucescente; aperturd intus fusco-piirpurascente. 

Operculum testaceum, solidum , ad apicem tenuiusculum, lacteum , 
postice margmem versus fuscum, Icevigaturn , cm/zcr /meet angustd 
circumdatum. Varietates imiumerm Naticm maroccanse Client- 
nitzii (Nat. marochiensis Lamk. non Menke nec Philippi, qnse 
est Nerita (Natiea) glaucina Lirme certe) differt, forma, facie , 
consistent-id, umbilico, funiculo et operculo. Ram. 

Hub. “ River Gambia; found on the sands by Mr. Beale of Jer¬ 
sey.’ 7 H, Cuming. 

11. Natica canrena, Lamk. 

Nerita canrena, Linn., Mus. L. U. p. 674. no. 383. Synonymis 
et variet. exclusis. 

Var. /3. Minor, tenuior, magnitudinis avellance, zonis tribus alb is et 
totidem fuscis palUdis cincta ; swms aZto medio ventris lineis 
arcuatis spadiceis ornatis, superd maculis spadiceis arcuatis pietd; 
suturd fascid angustd luted margmatd, striis radiatis crebris 
sculptd; umbilico parvo ; profundo, arcuato, latissimd 

albd circumdato et maculis spadiceis remotis notatd . 

//a5. “ Jacna, isle of Bohol, Philippines; twelve fathoms, sandy 
mud.” H. Cuming. 

An eadem ut typus Linnei ? 

Var. y. Testa , omninib albd, ad suturam lacteo fasciatd; labro fra- 
gill. 

Hub. “ Island of St. Vincent, North America.” H. Cuming. 

12. Natica pavimentum. Nat, testd ovato-obtusd, sabglobosd, par- 
vuld, exalbidd, lacteo-quadrifasciatd, supremd laid lineis rufis radia¬ 
tis, tribus inferioribus angustioribus maculis quadratis rufis seriatis 
articulatis pietd ; spird convexo-rotundatd, pared, vix prominenti; 
aperturd albd, obliqud; columelld redd, solidd ; funiculo semi- 
rotunda, umbilico parvulo omninb occultante. 

Var. /3. Testd fascid medii ventris maculis longitudinaliter oblong o- 
quadratis remotioribus pietd . 

anfractibus quinis, convexo-depressis, mfimo convexiore ; sw- 
fwn# vix impressd. Operculum ? 

Bob. u The island of Ticao, Philippines; found on the reefs.” 
H, Cuming. 

13. Natica Gualteriana. iV«L testd subovatd, semigloboso-acutd, 
tenui, subepidermide fuscescente albidd , punctis quadratis spadi¬ 
ceis seriatis in medio ventris trifasciaki, superne lineis coneolori- 
bus obsoleiisque decurrentibus ornatd; anfractibus ventricosis, ad 
suturam longb et crebre striatis, fascid albd circumdatis; spirit 
conico-acutd ; aperturd dilatatd , iem subproduetd et angulosd ; 
umbilico parvo ; funiculo semiovato , swprd oblique piano, umbi- 
licum et canalem valde occultante . 

Var. /3. Teste minor, fasciis punctorum in medio ventris ultimi diiabus. 

Hah. “ Sual, province of Pangasinan, island of Luzon; found at 
live to seven fathoms, on sand.” H. Cuming. 
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m Testa subovata seu ovata; operculum cartilagimsum , Gen. Natica,, 

Risso. 

Mamillai\e, Reeluz. 

14. Natica Panama'ensis. Nat. testa ovato-globosd,ventricosd,pon¬ 
der osd, alhidd; anfractibus septenis , supremis depressa-convexis, 
infimo ad periphmriam dcpresso-plamdato , suprti subanguloso , 
c/itd sew convexhisculo, striis temdssimis impresso ; s/dn/ earned , 

; aperturd obliqnd, oblong o-semilmari; cohimeltd superne 
et antice ventricosd, va/de incrassatd , calloso-laelcd, convcxd, sub 
umbilico productiusculd ; umbilico prof undo; funiculo mins sub- 
obsoleto, ex term oblong o, callosa et cum callo columellas consoli¬ 
date ; labro tenuiusculo. 

Operculum cartilagimsum, radiatim temriter striatum, fuseum . 
Panama propria . 

“Panama; found at ten fatlioms in fine sand.” H. Cuming. 

15. Natica Fleming-iana. IVbL jfesftt ovato-oblongd, crassmsculd, 
laded, nit kid, politd , laivissime striatd, anfractibus sends, depressa - 
convexiusculis, infimo ovate-convexo, superne subconico; spird de¬ 
presso -conicd, apice exalbido; aperturd angustd, semirotundd; 
columelld oblique rectiusculd, in medio subconvexd, exterm callosd , 
crassd; umbilico profunclo , superne partim tecio, exterm angulo 
vix notato circumdato , 6cm m canalem profundim arcuatum pro¬ 
longate, d funiculo modijicato. 

Junior. Canali umbilico subeonsolidato, Uneari . 

Operculum cartilaginewn , luteum, tenuissimum, margine antico hyaline 
zonatum, fascid laid, purpureo-rufd, apice revolutd, superjide eleganter 
radiatim striatd valdb dijfert. Testa interdum alba dilute straminea 
seu ferrugmeo partim tincta. 

Hah. “ Sorsogon, isle of Luzon ; found in sand and small stones/’ 
H. Cuming, 

Nerita mamilla, var. focteee, Linneei valcle affinis, sed spira acuta 
et umbilico aperto differ t. Natives vavaoi Le Cxuillou praxima, sed 
columella convexiore, basi et interne non angulata, rotundato-con- 
cava, angulo umbilici remotiore et lineaefonni, canali umbilici an- 
gustiore et columella suprh medium conyexiuscula transversim nec 
sulco obsoleto instructs dissimilis est. Natica ttber » Valenciennes, 
ferb simillima, sed in Ivac operculum cartiiagineum ormiino luteum 
et striis tenuioribus, in Nat. Flemingkmd. 

16. Natica dubia. Nat . testa ventricoso-ovatd seu ghkm-acuM , 

Icevigatd, crassd, ponderosd , albido-stranmed , suturam obscure 

fasciatd et transversim obsolete striatd; spird conico-depressd , 

mimisve prominuld, acutd; aperturd semirotundd t hitbs sub - 
margaritaced; labio antice recto, basi incrassato , superne valde 
calloso: callo suprd medium convexo ; umbilico spiralt, in cana¬ 
lem profundim arcuatumque prolongatum et funiculo modifhmtim 
sive fere, sive omninb obtecto ; labro solido. 

Hah. “Chili?” H. Cuming. 

Natica Flemingianm proxima, sed solidiore, ventricosiore, ponde** 
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rosi columella nec antieb convexa, supernb valdb convex!, umbilico 
interdum occultato, differ t. 

17. Natica uberina, Valenciennes in Mem. Geol. de Humboldt. 

Var. j3. Testd ovato-conicd, obsoletisshnt cancellatd ; anfractihas 

sup erne conicis; spird elongatd, conicd; canali umbilici et capite 
funiculi may is elongati. 

Bab . “ Casma, Peru; found in muddy sand, live fathoms.” H. 
Cuming, 

18. Natica Cumingiana. Nat. testd ovato-ventricosd, luteo-auran - 
tid, ponderosd, superne tenuiter et crebre striatd, nitidissimd; an - 
fractibiis senis conico-depressis, infimo ventricoso, supra Uevissime 
conico; spird conico » depressd, acutd, partim albd; suturd sub - 
obliterate; aperturd oblong o-semilunar i, albd; columelld laded , 
rectiusculd, in medio subconvexd, superne et externe incrassatd, 
callosa; umbilico patulo, spirali; canali largo, sem/irotundo , lac - 
tea, bianguloso; angulo interno spirali, externo postice carinato; 
fimiculo lacteo, crasso, externe semirotundato, interne depresso , 
spirali, umbiUcum modificante. 

Junior. Testd tenuiore , carneolatd, spird lacted, angulis umbilici ob¬ 
solete ; callo cohmellee supra umbiUcum sulco transverso notato, 
in adulto vjx conspicuo . 

Operculum rubicundum striis radiatum et tenuissinie longitudinaliter 
arcuatimque imp?'c$$um, antice zond hyalind circumdatum . Natica au- 
rantia, var. lutea, nobis (Nerita mamilla, var. lutea, Linne), proximo 
sed ventricosiori, majori et umbilico patulo, funiculato, diversa est . Na» 
ticse porcelanse, D’ Orbigny multb major , ventricosior, aurantid ac non 
stramhied dissmills. 

Nab. “ Island of Cayo, Philippines; found in sandy mud, deep 
water.” H. Cuming. 

Junior. Naticce fuscatce, nobis (Nerita mamma veneris fuscata seu 
lutea, Chemnitz, Conch., p. 28*2. pi. 189. f. 1932,1933) accedens sed 
diversa. 

19. Natica Powisiana. Nat. testd ventricoso-ovatd, crassd, nitidd, 
rvfo-purpurascente, interdum rufo obscure fasciatis anfractibus 
senis convexo - depressis; infimo fascid suturali luted , laid, ornato; 
spird conico-depressd, albd seu luteo iinctd, acutd; aperturd semi- 
rotunda, hit us albido-chierasccnte; columelld albd, rectiusculd , 
in medio subco7iuexd, hast crassd et oblique rectd, superne callosd ; 
umbilico patulo , albo, spirali, in cmialem latum ext its desinente; 
canali ini Us snbangulato, externe costuld convexmsculd, basin ver¬ 
sus senshn crescents, superne hi umbiUcum decurrente ; fimiculo 
semiovato, piano, hit us convexiusculo. 

Var. ft. Testd aurantio-rufescente. 

Hah. “ Moluccas.” H. Cuming. 

Natica Cumingiana valdb affinis, basi columellas crassiori ex tbs ob- 
liqub truncata, angulo externo umbilici costseformi, rotundato, ob- 
tuso et in perforations decurrente, angulo interno canalis majore et 
depressiore, apertura semirotunda, antice dilatafca sed non oblonga, et 
superne aucta differt 
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20. Natica Salangonensis. Nat. testd ovoid sen oblongd * c&ruleo- 
fused sen f ulvd, substriatd ; anfractibus quaternis dcpresso-con- 
vexis, superne conicis et zond anrantid murginatis; spin} corned, 
oblMsmsculd, pollute ccerulescente et albo fasciatd ■; aperturd semi - 
rotimdd , fulvo-castaned; columella recta , we medio vkv convened, 
suprd, erased, superne imgiilo transverso callosa instruetd, ad uni- 
bilkuM siilco notatd; umbilico profunda , coarclato.fulvo-mrantio ; 
canali arcuato , largo, fmuvulo superne oblongo, bast sensim utie- 
mmto modijimto. 

Operculum pallide fulvum, radiathn striatum , tow?, eartilagi - 
Nation) mamillaris, Lamk. (Natica fuscata, nobis) proximo 
sed diver so. 

Hab. <e Salango, West Colombia; found in sandy mud/" H. Cu¬ 
ming, 

21. Natica pyrifoumis. 2V«L ZosZd oblongo-pyriformi, looted, sub - 

striata, nit kid,; anfractibus 5-6 convexius cults, elongatis, superne 
declivis: inf mo ventricoso-conico, superne depresso; spird don «* 
$r/Zd, conicd , puncto fusco-notatd; aperturd obliqud , 

semilumri, angustatd; columelld rectiusculd, extiis superne callosd, 
basi cum funietdo supra, compresso comolidatd, umbilico panto , 
exterrie occulUmte et email arcuato prof undo angustante; labro 
tenuiusculo, subpellucido. 

Spird interdum superne lutescente , Anfractus ultimus scope temdter 
striatus; striis inter ocuhim et lumen hyalmis. 

Hah. te Xlo-IIo, island of Panay; found on the sand at low water,” 
H, Cuming: <s and from Htian river, Australia; found in sandy inud 
by Lieut. Collie, R.N., ten fathoms.” 

22. Natica aurantia, Lamk. 

Var. /3. Lutea sen straminea , Nerita mamilla, var, lutea, Linne, 
Mm. Lud . OZr. p. 675. no. 386. Natica straminea, nobis olim. 
Natica sulphurea, quorundam. 

Hab . “ Philippines; found on the reefs.” H. Cuming. Var. 
Amboina, Timor (Mus. Paris). 

B. UmbiHcum nudum , pervium, nec fimiculatum „ 

* Tc^Za subglobosa, operculum cartilagineum . 

23 . Natica violacea, Sowerby, Tankerville Catal. 

Natica ameihjstina , Lamarck’s collection. 

Var. /3. globose-ovatd, ventricosd, ttlbd sen laded , mtmdk 

hteis seu dilute chocolatis superioribus characteriformibus, modi* 
anis quadratis, inferior ibtis oblongis qmnqne seriatk pietd; calm 
melld intiis et extiis pulchre roseo-violaced, 

Hab , “ Island of Ticao, Philippines; found in coral sand at four 
fathoms. Var. a. from the island of Masbate, Philippines; sandy 
mud.” H, Cuming. 

24. Natica Buriasiensis. Nat. testdparmld, ventricoso-globosd, 
subepidermide luteo-olmwco albd, nitidd, Imdgatd, Uriels hteis 
longitudinalibus undulatis crebris, interdum maculis albis majoribus 
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superne et in medio ventris subtriseriatis pietd; spird pared, sub* 
corded , acuta ; aperturd semirotundd , in fundo violaced; columelld 
redd , Jawri crassiusculd, superne callosa, callo fusco-rubcnte, suprei 
umbilicum parvmn, externe reflexion, curvum, et angulation, partim 
occultante. 

Var. p. suturam fascid albd, laid, spiram decurrente pietd; 

spird apice fasco - violascente . 

Operculum testaceum, album, striis obsoletis or nation, postice margine 
tmmiter crenatum , antice lined elevafd cinctum , apicem versus lm~ 
vissime callosum. 

Natka intricata (Nerita intricata, Donovan) ?ninor, minus globosa, 
umbilicus nec fmiculatus differt. 

Hub. “ Island of Rurias, Philippines; found in sandy mud at seven 
fathoms.” H. Cuming. 

25. Natica Raynoldiana. Nat. testd subglobosd , crassiusculd, 
tenuissmie et dense strictd, albd sen dilute aurantio-fulvd, spadiceo 
trifasciatd et seep'b reticula,td; anfractibus spine depresso-convexis, 
infimo rotundato; spird, depresso-comcd, subacutd, fused,; aperturd 
semirotundd, albd; columelld subreetd, utrmque arcuatd, superne 
callosa , incrassatd; callo albo, umbilicum ext us albo-sonatum par- 
tim occultante. 

Var. ft. Testd dilute aurantio-fulvd, spadiceo-trifasciatd nec reticu¬ 
lata. 

Var. y. Testd albd sen albidd maculis spadiceis triserialis cinctd 
intention lineis retmdatd, seu lineis coiifluentibus subflammulatd. 

Var. e. ? Testd globoso-ovatd, albd sen pallide aurantid, lineis reti- 
culatis pietd, nec fascia,td. 

An Nerita arachnoidea , Gmelin, p 3674. no. 17 ? Chemnitz, Conch, 
v. pi. 188. fig. 1915, 1916, optima (Mus. Paris), non Natica arach¬ 
noidea, Lamarck (Natica cruentata, var. trifasciata, nobis). 

Hal). “ Zanzebar, East Africa; found on the sands by Mr. T. 
Thorre, Cagayan, province of Misamis, island of Mindanao ; found 
on sandy mud.” H. Cuming. Trincomalee, bay of Ceylon, by 
Raynaud (Mus. Paris). Var. 2. patriam ignore. 

26. Natica gallapagosa. Nat. testd globoso-acutd, subepider- 
mide dilute olivaceo-albd, fascid largd carneo-rufescente ant viri- 
descente, superne fascid pallide rufd cinctd; anfractibus quinis 
subplanis : infimo ventricoso, superne declivi, planiusculo ; spird 
parvuld, conico-depressd, rufo-fulvd, acutd; aperturd semirotundd , 
albd, obtiqud; columelld oblique redd, supernh calloso-angulatd, 
ad umbilicum parvmn, partim occultante reflexd. 

Operculum cartilagineum, olivaceo-fuscum lenuissimb radiaiim stria¬ 
tum, aperturd testa minus. 

'Hah. “ Gallapagos Islands; found In coral sand at Albemarle 
island.” H. Cuming. 1 

27. Natica pisiform is. Nat. testd minimd, subglobosd, albido- 
viridescente, subpelkicidd; anfractibus depressis, infimo ventricoso, 
superne stepius subanguloso, Imvigatis; spird deprcsso-conicd seu 
planulatd, vix exsertd; aperturd semirotundd ; columelld redd, 
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superne breve reflected, adnatd; umbilico pimet if or mi, siibfumculata . 

Operculum cartilagineum , temiter radiatim striatum, lutescens * m 
medio rubicundum P Tale ego vidi in aperturd eddem tested, 

Tlab. “Valparaiso, Chili; found in coarse sand at forty-live fa¬ 
thoms.” H. Cuming. 

** Testd ovato-aculd, tenuiusculd, sapissime zonatd; columelld nigra 
aut fusco-purpur ascent e pietd; operculo cartilagmeo , oblongo; 
aperturd august iore. 

28. Natica Zanzebarica. Nat. testd ovato-oblongd, tenni, stihepi- 
dermule olivaceo-albd, maculis fusco-purpureis elongaiis inter dum 
confluentibus trifasciatd; anfractibus senis, converts, temiter et 
crebre striatis: penultimo maculis bifasdato, infimo ovate; spird 
conico-acutd, albd; apice fusco, minima; aperturd ovato-aeutd, 
columelld supra umhilicum adnatd, reflated, fusco-purpurascente, 
antice vie arcuatd; umbilico prof undo, ext us partim occult at o. 

Bab. “ Zanzebar.” Mr. Thorre. 

29. Natica Priamus. Nat. testd ovato-aeutd, ventricosd, nitidis- 
simd, tenue striatd, zond pallidiore in medio cinctd: zond lateraliter 
maculis spadieds seriatis, sapiils remoiis et quadratic marginatd; 
spird pared, conico-acutd, maculis fasciatd , apice albo et puncto 
fusco not at o; aperturd ov at d t basi et antice dilatatd , albidofused ; 
columelld suprb umhilicum adnatd, chocolatd, subarcuatd, extern £* 
in medio albo unimaculatd et reflexd, umbilicum prof nudum zond 
ext its decurrente rufd partim occulta,nte; funiculo valde depresso, 
vix conspicuo, in umbilicum continuato , 

Var. /3. pallidiore. 

Bab. “Moluccas,” H. Cuming*: Isle of France, M, Le Colonel 
Mathieu (Mus. Paris). 

Natica maura, Lamarck’s Encyclop., Sowerby, Tankerville Cot., 
proxima sed major, ventricosior, tenuior, fasciata, columella temuor 
valde differt. 

SO. Natica Samarensis. Nat. testd ovato-aeutd , albido et emru- 
lescente longitudinaliter pallide zonatd, fusco-spadiceo transversim 
quadrifasciatd; faseiarum maculis interdum flmnnueformibus aut 
confluentibus; spird conico-acutd, albo cinctd; aperturd avoid, 
spadiceo-flamrnulatd ; columelld omninb rifo-fuscd, subreetd , basi 
obtuse emarginatd , superne reflexd, suprd umbilicum exierne auetd; 
umbilico fere tecio, intits spadiceo. 

Operculum cartilagineum, tenuiter radiato-striatum, angnlo circulari 
in medio notatum , hteo-fuscescens, aperturd testa multb minus. 

Bab. “ Oatbalonga, island of Samar, Philippines; under stones at 
low water.” H. Cuming. 

Natica Shnue, Deshayes in Lamarck, An. s, vert, via, p. 652, no., 45. 
(Lister, Conch, pi. 142. f. 36. Ner. fasciatus e mused Qxoniensi ), 
proxima, sed major, solidior,fasciis dissmilibus, columelld omninb rufo- 
fused differt. 

31. Natica sebje, Souleyet, Voy. Bonifce, pi. 35. fig. 6, 7. optime ; 
Seba Mus,, iii. pi. 41. f. 21. optima. 
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Var. (3. Testd tenui , subepidermkle strummed, exalbidd , anfractibus 
superne lacteo marginatis , columella et umbilico rufo-Juscis. 

Operculum tenue , rubrum, longitudinal-iter creberrime transversim 
radiatim valde striatum . 

“St. Nicolas, island of Zebu, Philippines ; found under stones. 
This species is remarkable for the smallness of the operculum; the 
animal covers a part of the shell when at rest/’ H. Cuming. 

Var. ji. “Loon, isle of Bohol, Philippines; found under stones/’ 
H. Cuming. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1, 1843.—The following communications were read :— 

1. “ On the Fossil Remains of Star-fishes of the Order Uphiurida ?, 
found in Britain.” By Prof. Edward Forbes. 

After enumerating the several Ophiurida recorded as British fos¬ 
sils, the author described four new species, viz. 1 . OpModerma tenui - 
brachial a, and 2. Ophiura Murrain, discovered by Dr. Murray in the 
lias near Scarborough; 3. Amphmra Pratti, discovered by Mr. Pratt 
in the Oxford clay ; and 4. Ophiura cretacea , communicated by Mr. 
Tennant, from the chalk. The animals of this order appear to have 
commenced their existence in the earliest periods of organic life, and 
to have continued to the present day without any great modifications 
of form, of family or generic value. They seem at present to be much 
more numerous than at any former period. None of the fossil spe¬ 
cies is identical with the existing. 

2. “ On the Geology of Malta and Gozo.” By Lieut. Spratt, R.N., 
Assistant Surveyor H.M.S. Beacon. 

The formations composing* these islands are tertiary, and appear, 
from the author’s researches, to belong to one geological epoch. 
They are all of marine origin, and very regularly deposited in parallel 
strata, but little inclined from the horizontal. They may be groupe d 
under four divisions :—1. Coral limestone; 2. Yellow sandstone and 
blue clay; 3. Yellow and white calcareous sandy freestone; and 4. 
Yellowish white semi-crystalline limestone. Each of these groups 
"is characterized by peculiar fossils, some of which are common to 
more than one. By a careful examination of the organic remains in 
each, the author was enabled to detect several extensive faults in 
both islands. These displacements amount generally to about half 
the present height of the islands above the sea, viz. about 300 feet, 
and the direction of the faults is transverse to the line of elevation, 
or the direction of the islands, that is, N.E. and S.W., the chain of 
islands running N/W\ and S.E. Advantage of the irregularities of 
surface caused by these faults has been taken in constructing the 
military defences of the island. The author concludes with a de¬ 
tailed account of the several strata and their subdivisions, describing 
the distribution of the contained fossils, a collection of which accom¬ 
panied the paper. 

Nov. 15,—The following papers were read i—- 

1, “ On some Fossil Remains of an Anoplotherium, and two spe¬ 
cies of Giraffe, from the tertiary strata of the Sewalxk Hills in India.” 
By Dr. Falconer and (/apt. Gautley. 
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The Anoplotlierium is an undescribed species, differing from those 
of the Paris basin, and much larger, its size being between that of 
the horse and of the Sumatran rhinoceros. It is founded on two 
upper jaws, with the near molars perfect. It is a true Anoplothe- 
rium, as distinguished from the subgenera of Xiphodon and Dieko- 
bane , The discoverers have named it Anoplot her ium Sivalense . The 
remains were dug out of a bed of clay in the tertiary strata of the 
Sewaiik hills, mixed up with bones of Sivatherium, Camelm Siva - 
/- nsis, Antelope, Crocodile, Ac. The authors describe two species 
of giraffe. The first, which they designate Camelopardalis Sivalensis , 
is founded on the third cervical vertebra?, of an old animal, and they 
infer it to have been one-third smaller than the existing species. The 
hone is very perfect, and completely silieified. It measures 8 inches, 
while the same vertebra of the existing species is 11| to 12 inches. 
The bone is more slender in its proportions than the existing one, 
and exhibits a series of specific differences in addition to the size* 
The second species they name Camelopardalis affinis, provisionally, 
from its close resemblance to the existing Cape Giraffe, in form and 
size of teeth, Ac, The species is founded on two fragments of the 
upper jaw, with the back molars, and a fragment of lower jaw con¬ 
taining the last molar. The dimensions agree to within the tenth 
of an inch with those of a female head in the Museum of the College 
of Burgeons. The giraffe bones were found along with those of 
Anoplotherium, Camel, Crocodiles biporcatus, Ac., in a clay bed in the 
Sewaiik hills*. 

2. Prof. Sedgwick commenced the reading of a paper, in continua¬ 
tion of his former memoir, “ On the Geology of North Wales,” and 
described a section across the Berwyns. 

ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 

Oxford, June 3.—Prof. Twiss read a paper in illustration of a 
collection of specimens of the Ova and Fry of the Salmon, presented 
to the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. A. Young, the manager of the 
Duke of Sutherland’s fisheries on the river Shin, in Sutherlandshire. 
The collection consists of thirteen specimens of the ova, selected at 
intervals varying from twenty to one hundred and thirty-three days 
from the time of their being deposited, and ten specimens of the young 
fry from the day on which they were hatched, the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth after impregnation, to the time when they assume the 
silvery character of the smolt and descend to the sea, which in this 
case was one year and nine days after exclusion from the egg. The 
experiments of Mr, Young, which have now been carried on through 
a period of three years with the greatest care, confirm the previous 
observations of Mr. Shaw, in the Nith river in Dumfriesshire, in 
their general bearings, with such slight variations as the different 
characters of the respective rivers may account for, Mr, Young has 
ascertained that the average period required for hatching the ova 
of the salmon of the Shin river varies from one hundred to one hun- 

* The first announcement of the fossil remains of the Giraffe was made 
by Capt. Cautley in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal vol vii. 

n. n/nu „Tnl v 
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tired and forty days, according to the greater or less warmth of the 
weather. Mr. Young considers that the fish passes through the 
condition of parr, whose characteristics are the transverse bands, and 
assumes the silvery appearance of the smolt in about twelve months 
from the time of being hatched ; and he is disposed to think, that 
some of the young fish which have been deposited as ova, and there¬ 
fore hatched late in the season, do not assume the smolt appearance, 
nor go down to the sea at the end of the first year. Prof. Twiss 
called attention to the importance of these observations in connexion 
with the preservation of the young fish, which have hitherto not 
unfrequently been taken and destroyed, as if a distinct species of 
trout; to the increased facility of propagating peculiar breeds or 
races of fish, by transporting the ova, when impregnated, in water 
from one river to another; and fo the great value of careful notices 
as to the spawning-seasons of the fish of different rivers, in con¬ 
nexion with a more discriminating system of legal regulations as to 
the fence months. Dr. Bucldand gave some account of his visit to 
the experimental ponds at Drumlanrig,m company with Prof. Agassiz, 
who was himself conducting a series of analogous experiments on 
the trout of the lake of Neufchatel. He alluded to the great proba¬ 
ble advantages of hatching the ova in artificial ponds, with a view to 
the preservation of the young fry. In the experiments of Agassiz, 
and Sir F. Mackenzie, Bart., it was found necessary to feed the 
young fry with the paunches of sheep. 

Prof. Twiss afterwards read a letter from Mr. Young, of Inversion 
Bonar Bridge, N.B., respecting the propagation of Eels. The fol¬ 
lowing are the more important conclusions:—The adults spawn in 
the summer months, in sand and gravel banks in the rivers, and do 
not descend to brackish water to deposit their spawn. The spawn 
becomes vivid in the following September and October, hut remains 
under the gravel, in the spawning-beds, until the following April or 
May, depending entirely upon the heat and cold of the weather; 
and the adult eels, in place of emigrating, get into holes in the 
banks of the rivers, and underneath large stones, as soon as the water 
turns cold, and remain stationary until the warmth of summer again 
heats the water of the rivers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF CUSCUTA. 

The following description of a new Cuscuta by Dr. L. Pfeiffer of 
Cassel, occurs in the * Botamsche -Zeiturig * of Oct. 13, 1843, As 
some of the plants on which it is found are common "with us, it is 
not improbable it may be met with in this country. 

Cuscuta hassiaca , Pfr. Caule ramose, fioribus irregulariter fascicu* 
latis, pedwiculatis, fascicu-lis et fioribus singulis bractea fuitis, ca- 
lyce campanulato 5-fido, tubo corollas campanulato, limbum 
aequante, squamis convergenfcibus clauso, 5-fido, laciniis expansis, 
apice subcorniculato inflexis; stamin, 5 anthera brevioribus; stylis 
2 filiformibus, stigmatibus capiiatis , > 
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This plant was collected on a very dry and sunny bank near Cassel, 
parasitical on Anthemis Cotnla, Barkliausia foetid a, Sonchns asper, 
Galium vermn , Torilts nodosa , &c., sometimes twining round them 
and adhering by lateral tubercles like G . Europcca, and at others 
lying detached in dense yellow masses on the ground. It is distin¬ 
guished by its pedunculated flowers and capitate stigmas from all 
the other German Cuscutas. On referring to Dietrich’s ‘ Synopsis* 
( 1840 ), Dr. Pfeiffer found the characters of C. Americana , Pers., to 
come pretty near to it, but to differ in the umbellate fiowei s. From the 
Bengal C. sulcata , Roxb., it is distinguished by the absence of the 
furrows in the calyx, &c. The orange-yellow colour of the stems ren¬ 
ders it very conspicuous when growing in any quantity —A. Wenfiiey. 

Observations on the Habits of the Python Natalensis. By Thomas 
S. Savage, M.B., of Cape Palmas,'Western Africa, 

This serpent, when spoken of by travellers and residents, has been 
erroneously called 4 Boa/ and thus confounded with the South Ame¬ 
rican genus. There is a striking similarity, however, between the 
two, both in structure and habits, so that were it not for the arrange¬ 
ment of the subcaudal scales, one would be identified with the other. 

During my residence here, which has been five years, l have seen 
a number of individuals of the serpent, but one however alive, which 
is the specimen I now send. 

The first of which I had any authentic account was one that ap¬ 
peared on the Mission premises of the A. B. C. F. Missions. The 
facts in the case have been kindly furnished by my friend the Rev. 
J. L. Wilson. He informed me that it was attracted into the yard 
by a dog. Pie says in answer to my inquiries, “ He was 14 feet long*, 
and held the dog not more than two minutes before the natives came 
to his relief. I suppose that the snake had stretched himself across 
the path, and seized the dog in the act of jumping over him. 1 was 
too much frightened to observe what was the shape of the snake while 
he held the dog in his folds, l am inclined to think that he had 
nothing to fasten his tail to while he held the dog. None of the 
bones of the dog were broken, and I am inclined to think that he 
received no injury whatever. 

4< The snake did not let go his hold till he had received a fatal blow 
from a bill-hook. The dog then leaped up suddenly several times, 
as if he were not sure of having been extricated, ran around and 
entered the back-yard, but for some time appeared afraid of every¬ 
thing and everybody. PI is back only was slimed, and this could not 
be washed off, but gradually wore away in the course of a week or 
ten days/ r 

The next individual of which I have heard was attracted into the 
house of a colonist, an old woman, by a hen and her chickens. An 
unusual noise was heard under the bed in the night, which awakened 
the woman. By a light she discovered the serpent in the act of 
seizing its prey; affrighted, she fled to the house of a neighbour, 
who came and captured him with his gun. 

The third individual appeared upon my own premises early in 1837. 
An antelope was discovered by some workmen a short distance from 
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my house. Upon the first sight, the natives as usual raised a cry, 
when he suddenly disappeared among the hushes. They started in 
pursuit. But a few moments elapsed before they heard a cry from 
the antelope, which directed them to the spot, where they beheld the 
animal struggling in the folds of a large Python. They all fired si¬ 
multaneously, and shot at the same instant both the serpent and its 
victim. The former I measured, and found it over 14 feet. The an¬ 
telope was a large one, and it was difficult to believe that it could 
have been received through the throat of the serpent, comparatively so 
small. The head had been cut off and the body greatly mutilated 
before I saw it; but taking a section of the skin where the abdomen 
begins to expand above the vent, and not including the greatest 
volume, I stretched it moderately. It was very easily distended ; 
and I soon satisfied myself, that without going* beyond the natural 
power of expansion, it would have taken the body of the antelope. 

It was skinned by the natives, and the flesh when denuded was of 
the most delicate white. It was divided among them, and not a par¬ 
ticle, whether of skin or any other part, was lost. All was carried 
home, cooked and eaten. From the skin was made a soup. I was 
extremely disgusted at the sight of a man carrying off in his hand, 
with an air of great satisfaction, a string of the intestines. This and 
other serpents are eagerly sought by the natives for food. 

I have seen two other individuals in the course of the present year : 
they were captured by natives who were clearing up their land for 
rice-farms. They were much mutilated by transverse gashes from 
these “ bill-hooks.” Three more, I was informed, were found upon 
the same piece of land, which led the individual to abandon it, from 
the superstitious notion that it could not yield a crop. 

The next specimen is the one before me. It measured 10 feet in 
length, is young, and was captured on the 22nd of February by my 
associate, the Rev. Joshua Smith, on the premises of one of our out* 
stations , His account, in answer to my inquiries, is as follows ; “ I 
had retired for the night, but was wakeful and unable to get to sleep. 
About twelve o'clock 1 heard Fanny (a favourite dog) barking vio¬ 
lently in the girls' school-house. The barking soon ended in a cry of 
distress, I thought it probable that a leopard had attacked her, as 
they often do carry off dogs and other domestic animals. I went down 
and walked around the house where there was a hole, affording Fanny 
ingress and egress. The moon shone brightly, but I could not see the 
cause of trouble, nor hear any noise. I called the dog by name, but 
she did not appear, nor could I hear anything except what I thought 
to be the hiss of some ducks that were shut up there. I opened the 
door, but still I could see nothing. I then went back to my chamber 
for a lantern, and returning opened again the door, when I disco¬ 
vered the dog in the folds of a serpent with her back downwards, 
and seemingly motionless. I went back to my chamber for a weapon, 
and finding only a country dagger, I returned accompanied by some 
men, and entered the school-house again with the lantern in my 
hand. The serpent was coiled twice or thrice around the dog, his 
tail grasping the foot of a bench j and his jaws fastened on her throat. 
His motion in compressing his prey may be compared to that of a 
cord when tightened around anything, and some one pulling first at 



one end and then at the other* I thought it best to thrust the dag¬ 
ger into the snake as near the head as possiblebut m that was 
hidden by the bench I could not see it, and 1 made a thrust through 
the lungs. It: started and Fanny was thrown from its folds with a 
jerk, when Its aim was to retreat by the way it had entered. I then 
withdrew the dagger and thrust it into the snake further hack, m m 
to hold him till the men on the outside could disable him. As Ids 
head appeared they heat him with sticks, so as to prevent; him from 
running away entirely." 

To the above ! will add, that Mr, Smith displayed great fearless- 
ness on the occasion ; for though there were on the spot a number 
of men, both colonists and natives, yet not one could he induced to 
follow him into the house. An attack from the serpent might have 
been apprehended, for he was evidently in a state of extreme hunger. 

The general habit of this serpent in .seeking for its prey is to He 
in ambush near a frequented path or watering-place, and suspended 
from a tree, or with its tail fixed to some other object, suddenly'dart 
upon the unwary animal. The attack is so sudden and violent that 
the victim is often prostrated and stunned, and then begins the 
dreadful process of constriction. A bullock whs so much injured in a 
recent.attack, as to be supposed beyond the possibility of recovery. 

In making the onset, it is not always necessary that the tail should 
be coiled around a fixed object. The hooks or claws near the mma 
are sometimes protruded, it is said (and the evidence is wholly satis¬ 
factory), and inserted in the ground or under roots, thus affording a 
fulcrum which gives inconceivable force to the bio w. 

These homy processes, or rudimental fleet as they have been called, 
are also serviceable in ascending trees-: they are inserted into the 
ground and bark of the tree, constituting fixed points, which greatly 
facilitate the ascent. We have satisfactory testimony in proof of 
another habit that I have never seen mentioned, in which these hooka 
must be highly serviceable. It is said, that in fields more orient! open 
they often raise their-heads above the surrounding grass and shrub¬ 
bery in search of prey; their application then iri this act must, be evi¬ 
dent; protruded and penetrating the ground beneath the roots, they 
must afford great support to - the body. In this position birds have 
been known to attempt to alight, mistaking it, in its motionless at¬ 
titude, fora stick or stump, and thus to have fallen imwarily into its 
distended jaws, 

Instances of its attack upon men are very rare, and never, pro- 
■ bablyy except when it is in a state of extreme? hunger, 

' The natives fear them single-handed, but not in numbers* They 
seek them for food, esteeming .them very highly cm their bill if fare* 

Its places of resort arc streams and damp' phu w, Almost alt am« 
mats constitute its prey. It is not .poisonous, ■ a» is well known, Iff 
constrictive power is all that renders it"formidable,—#Vom ike BmUm 
((/. S',) Journ* of NaL Hht> vol. iv* No. 2, 

ON TUB' PLAGtt OF IfiOIMS IN TUB SYSTEM, 

.Following the opinion of 0. Richard, M. Rory da St, Vincent con¬ 
sider* that the Linrucan genus ho&es has such distinct character?, 
'that it must be regarded m a natural family; to this it has been oh- 
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jeeted, that it would be imadvisable to increase the number of fami¬ 
lies by forming one containing only one or two species. 

The Isoldes are certainly not ferns, neither can they be classed 
with the Lycopodiacea , as some have proposed. In the flora resulting 
from the botanical explorations of the scientific commission of Al¬ 
geria, the family of the Isoetaceat has not only been firmly established, 
but at least two or three species have been added* 

In the first instance only two Isoldes were known* both aquatic'; 
the lueustris of the north, and /, Coromandelia of Hindustan. Prof. 
Defile found the Isoldes of the pool of Gramont near Montpellier so 
different from the lacustris of Linnaeus, that he has characterized it as 
a new species under the name of L sat area. It is essentially south¬ 
ern, and has been found by Dr. Mogent in the Geradmer, an elevated 
lake of the Vosges. Subsequently a fourth Isoldes was found in Brazil, 
and several others have been found in N. America* New Holland and 
the islands of the Pacific. K Those which have been found in Algeria 
are of two kinds, and might be separated into two very distinct sub¬ 
genera i the first composed of two or three species, like all previously 
known Isoldes, aquatic ; the second of two terrestrial species, which 
instead of growing at the bottom of lakes, are found in the driest and 
most exposed parts of the country. The Isoldes of Algeria are— 
* Aquatic® : 1 . I. setacea, Del,, a Deli lei, /3 Peyrrcnumdii ; 2. I. Ion- 
gissima (n. sp,) : ** Terrestres : 3.1. Dunei (n. sp.), and 4. I. hjsirix 
(n. sp.),— Comptes Rendus, June 24* 1844. 


METEOROLOGICAL. OBSERVATIONS FOR JtTNE 1844* 
Chiswick. —June 1. Clear and fine. S. Overcast and cold : fine; cloudy, $. 
Light clouds and very fine. 4, 5. Very line. 6. Slight rain: cloudy. 7. Over- 
cast,: boi*tmms, S, Very fine, 0. Slight rain: very fine. 10, Fine: cloudy. 
11- Id. Very line. 17. Hot and dry■ cloudy. IS. Bain: line. 19. Overcasts 
heavy clouds* with showeis. _ 20. Overcast. 21* 22; Very flue. 28* Exceed*, 
ingly clear: sultry. 24. Cloudy; hot and an 1 try, 25. Constant heavy rain. 

2d. Cloudy : fine, 27, Cloudy. 28, 29, Very line, 80. Dry haze: overcast aud 
fine.—Mean temperature of the month 2°*19 above the average, 

I fast an .—June 1. Fine. 2, 9. Cloudy. 4. 'Fine. 5, Cloudy, 6. Rain 
early a.m. ; rain a.m. 7. Cloudy. 8,' Cloudy : thermometer at 4 o’clock 78°. 
9, Cloudy, 10, Fine; rain a.m. 11. Fine, 12. Fine ; thermometer 4 o’clock 
75°, 19, Fine; stormy all day, H, 15. Stormy* 16,17, Fine, 18, Cloudy. 

19,20, Cloudy ; rain a.m. and f.m. 21. Cloudy. ; 22, Fine, 29. Fines ther¬ 
mometer at'noon 81°, 24* Fine: rain early a.m., with thunder and lightning: 

thermometer at noon 80°, '25. Cloudy: rain a.m. and r,w. , 26* 27* Cloudy. 
28*.-SO. Fine, 

'Bmdwkk 'Manxe, Orkney une ■ I *• Cimidy* 2, S* Brightt cloudy. 4, Showers s' 
cloudy* 5— 7. Shower#; rain. 8, Bright? cloudy. 9.^ Cloudy; diowcr#. 10, 
11, Bright: drop*. , 1"2, Bright j rain* ^ 18*\ Shower#.:.bright* 14* 15* Showers* 
16. Bright: clear. 17, Clear* 18. Drizzle. 19. Drizzle: drops, 20, Showers; 
drops, 21. (hear. 22. Fog, 28, Drops; clear* 24* Hazy : dear* 85, Clears 
cloudy. 26, 27. Cloudy. 28, Cloudy; damp. 29,80. Cloudy. • 

Appk^aHk, Manse* JJumfrm«dum- JtmtrJ. Diy and withering, 2, Dry and 
withering; cloudy, 3. Fine,. 4, Cloudy and threatening rain. S, 6. Ruin. 
7, Very wet 8* Fair, but cloudy, 9. Fair; threatening, K>, Showers. ■It. 
One slight'shower, 12, 13. Heavy rain. 14, 15, Fair. ' ■ 16, Fair and fine* 
17,18, Rain. 19. Fair. 20, M* Rain. ,22. Fair, S3, Fair and warm: 
thunder* 24* Rain. 25* Showery* .26—*-30. Fair and fine* ,, 

Mean temperature of the month 55°T 


Mean.' tem.parature of 'Juste-184$ .......a,,.,**,,,,,**,,,,,, 54 *7 

Mean temperature of npring* water '..... 51 *6 
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XV1IL— Some Observations on the Genus Serpula, with an Enu¬ 
meration of the Specks observed with the Animal in the Medi¬ 
terranean. By Dr. A. Philippi*. 

[With a Plate.] 

Pew animals have Been so much neglected by naturalists as the 
Serpula, frequent proofs of which assertion will occur in the 
course of these observations; it is on this account that I consider 
it advantageous to lay before the zoological public the results of 
my observations made on twenty-five species relative to the ex¬ 
ternal structure of the animal; I shall reserve for a separate 
work more detailed descriptions, which will be accompanied by 
drawings. 

Linnaeus, in the 12th edition of his * Systcma Naturae/ p.1264, 
characterizes the genus Serpula thus : “Animal Tcrebclbu Testa 
univalvia, tubulosa, adh&rcns (smpe isthmis integris intereqrta) ” 
By the words u animal Terebclla/' Linnaeus, although he has ad¬ 
mitted several species of Vermetus among Serpula from his being 
unacquamted with the animals, has nevertheless excluded Adam¬ 
son's Vermetus . The words “ mpet isthmus integris intercepta” 
refer solely to the shell of Vermetus, and must therefore be ex¬ 
cluded from the diagnosis. Lamarck likewise adopts this false 
characteristic; but Blainville has correctly stated in the ‘ Diet* dcs 
Sciences Naturclles/ vol. xlviiL p.530, that it is precisely in the 
absence of septa that the shell of Serpula differs from that of 
Vermetus* My former supposition, that the shell of Vermetus 
possessed exclusively a porcellanous nature, while that of the spe¬ 
cies of Serpula was calcareous, 1 must now' retract, having become 
acquainted with true Serpula ? with a vitreous shell. 

The true Serpula have.been divided by modem zoologists- into 
the following genera: ScojndUfJimnk*; Vermilia, Lamk.; 'Gako* 
laria, Lamk,‘; Gymospira, Savigny,Blainville; Spirortm , Lamk.; 
Fihgmna, Berkeley; Proiula , Bisso; SpiromeUd, Savigny, Blain- 

* From WicgmamPa Arcluv, Part 2* .1844 Translated by W. Francis* 
PW3, , fovvv 

Am. $ Mag. N* Mist* Vol m. M 
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villc. The characters on which these separations are founded are of 
different value.. Vermilm and Gateolarm differ from solely 

by the structure of the operculum ; according to Lunmrck, Snpuk 
possesses an f operculum pedicellatum infumlilmliionrie aid via* 
vatm.ii (comeimi)’; for some lines further he says, w retie opereule, 
par consequent, tdesf point mlcnintP (2nd ed.An. sans vext-obves, v. 
p. 801.) Vmnilia, on the contrary, has an * operculum teskwvmn 
orbicnlatuin,simpiex *; arid further on, b> dm cmrnvv,h'plm srmrent 
coniquid (Ibid. p. 808.) Galeolaria^ lastly, is said 1;o possess an 
^operculum. testaeeum c< m posit um/ which, according to my obser¬ 
vations however, does not consist of live to nine but of fifteen 
pieces; the number however may differ in the various species; at 
all events, the drawing in the f Diet* ties Sciences Naturelies* is 
decidedly bad. FUtujrmw i "Berkeley, is said to possess constantly 
two opemda, which has likewise been observed exceptionally in 
other species. Profit!a 3 llisso, and Spiromclla, Blainv., have no 
operculum : Cuvier refers them-curiously enough, to Sahdlit. 

The genera Oymospira and Spirowbis have been established 
according to the number of filaments into which the branchial 
are divided, and aceording-to' their' arrangement, fn Oymmpim 
the branchiae are on each side divided into numerous filaments ami 
rolled up spirally; in Spkorhis they consist only of three filaments; 
but these characters are of very slight value. The diffident spe¬ 
cies of Serjmla which I have observed with the annual have 8, 
4, % 7,8/10, 11, 18, 18, 30, 4*0, and more' filaments to each 
branchia, and the larger their number the more requisite 'is if; for 
them to adopt a spiral arrangeinent. I have likewise found in 
Vemiilk triqueira and Pomatoeeros tnempis (mt below), that the. 
filaments, of the branchiae. describe a spiral of one convolution of 
the kind represented '«) -when they are expanded, It appears 
therefore to me that no very accurate-• limits' exist between spiral 
and non-spiral branchiae. According to Blainville, tlie branehial 
filaments of the Vermilm have cirrhi only on one side, which 1 
look upon as an error. 

The inode of growth has likewise been taken into consideration, 
and those species.with a spiral growth have been referred to PpP 
rm'buy yet the like wise remarkably spirally wound S ccreqtm, the 
-animal of which is- still, unknown, is excluded. One of the prin¬ 
cipal results of my observations is, that no relation exists between 
the nature; of the animal and the shell, except perhaps in the, 
genus (hlrotaria ; this indeed is a sad result; thus, for instance, 
we have a ihrm-rithjetl shell in three different sections, an orlrP 
cukr shell in still more; in one.division^ orbicular, 

orbicular with longitudinal bands, triangular, quadrangular, &c. 

from what has been stated- -above, the structure of the oper¬ 
culum is the best character upon which to form the subdivisions 
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of Serpuh; this character has moreover the advantage that it may 
still be frequently observed in dried specimens preserved in mu¬ 
seums. The structure however' of the operculum is far more va¬ 
ried than hitherto supposed, and several new subdivisions must 
be made, of which the following are the characters 

A. Animal with opercula. On each side of the neck, a short 
membrane, broad above and. narrow beneath,hewing seven fasciculi 
of bristles, the upper one being generally directed anteriorly (this 
structure is not known of Galeolarm ), ■ Serpuh, » Cuv. 

(,l Operculum horny, shallow or infuiuUbtiliform, curved at 
the margin, radiately striped above ; supported on a subcorneal 
fleshy petiole. Serpulti in the restricted sense. 

b, Operculum calcareous, forming a shallow disc, margin 
entire . Placostegus, Pin This operculum calls most to mind 
that of a gasteropod. 

<?. Operculum calcareous, conical, shortened or elongated, 
without appendage. VermUia, Lamarck. 

el Operculum calcar com, hemispherical, with appendages 
(which arc interiorly hollow). Pomatoceras, Ph. 

<?. Operculum calcareous ? horny ? consisting of an elliptical 
shallow plate which supports on the hinder portion two rami¬ 
fied horns, but on the anterior margin uncinate bristles; tins 
branchiae are roiled up spirally, Vymospim, Savigny, Bkhiv, 
The Serpuh giganiea , Gnu, which forms tins division, 1 am not 
acquainted with from the original essays of Pallas and Home, 
but only from BlaiiiviHifs f Diet.* and from the copy of Homers 
figure given by Blumcnbach (Abbildttngen Naturhist. Gegen- 
sfcande, no. (57). • 

/. Operculum homy, almost as in a, but provided on the 
upper side in the centre with moveable points, which (at least 
in one species) are likewise homy. Eupomatm, Pin 

//. Operculum calcareous? obliquely truncated?; shell small, 
always spirally wound ?; branch iaj constant! v ? com posed of few 
filaments, Sptrorlm, Lamk. [The form of the operculum ex¬ 
hibited by the figure in the * Diet* des Sciences Waif L fig, 2, 
is, precisely as in Phmstegus, different from the form'which I 
have observed in another .species,] ■ 

h, Operculum calcareous, composed of very many pieces. 
Gakolaria, Lamk, 

B, No operculum. The lateral membrane continued for half 
the length of the. body, .equally broad, Apmmtm, Pin ; 

tu Branchiae .spiral. Protulu , Bisso s Spirorndh, Blainy, 

12 
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* Diet/ xlviii. p. 560*. [The description which likm gives in 
Ids e Hist, de PEur. Merit!/ iv. p. 405. is quite ronumtie, and 
does not in the least agree with the statements of Cuvier in 

* llegne Animal/ eel, 2. voh iii. p. 192, whose description is 
exactly in accordance with my own observations, which will he 
detailed under //.] 

6. The hranclmc simply fan-shaped. Pnygmohrmirhus, l'\u 
I cannot agree with Cuvier in referring the last section, to which 
I have applied the name Apomatus , to $'ubelta. 1 would not, lay 
any great stress on. the fact that the Sahelke form a mendmmous 
or coriaceous tube, while Apomatus forms a calcareous one; but 
1 consider of great importance the fact, that in the Sahellm all the 
rings of the body are formed alike and are provided with similar 
bundles of bristles, while in Apomatus, precisely as in Serpuh, 
the first seven fasciculi of bristles are fixed in a membranous ex¬ 
pansion, of which not a trace was indicated in the Sabella ob¬ 
served by me. 

1 will now pass on to the characters of the individual species. 

1. Sehpula, L* (sensu strictiori t). 

1. &. echinata, 6m„ testa teretiuscula, protensa, flexuosa, rosea, 
transversim rugose* carinis clcnticulatis, eeliinata. Dimn. 2 W , 

Animal branchiis albo coccineoque fasciatis, filorum (in utraquu) 30 
et ultra, operculo rubro. Gm. p. 3744 ; Gualt. t. 10 R .; Mar¬ 
tini, 1. f. 8. 

2. S. pallida* Ph., testa teretiuscula, protensa, flexuosa, pallide rosea, 
carina mediana eonspicua, laterali utrinque obsoleta, airusque in* 
crementi tenuibus subaspera. Diarn. 1 | ,,f . 

Animal branchiis albo coccineoque fasciatis, filorum pauciorum quoin 
in antecedcnte, operculo aikido. 

3. S. triquetra , L. ? ? testa triquetra, flexuosa, alba, altero, latere tola 
adnata. Diam, 2'". 

Animal branchiis albo coccineoque fasciatis, filorum circa 30; oper¬ 
culo coccineo, crenis circa 24 (according to the drawing; I forgot 
to notice the number of folds). 

I do not however think that is the Limuean species, Li mucus 
has not described the animal, and only saw Hum'll, individuals; the 
subsequent citations of Raster, copied by Martini, Gnalfckm and 
others, do not exactly correspond to my species, as they ripresent 
the shell much thinner. It should also: bo observed, that the shells 
of Serpula triquetra , Vermilia triquetra, and Pomattmrm iriaus* 
pis are difficult to distinguish ^without the animals. Would it 
therefore not be better to banish entirely the name Serpula tri - 
gMe/m of Linnajus ? 

* The 'figure of Seba (i, t. 29, fig. 1, 2) does not' agree, as already ob¬ 
served by Cuvier, with the diagnosis; it wants the disque. of Cuvier, or the 
thorax, “ dgaJant au moins la moitid de Pabdomen.” 
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4. 8, mrmkularis, L. ? testa tereti, fiexuosa, lscvi.uscula, apicc libero 
protensa, rosea j ore patulo ; Carina denticulata dorsal! demum 
obsoleta. Diam. 

Animal branchiis omnino coccineis, filorum multorum ; opcrculo coc- 
cineo, crenis plurimis. (Fig, A* Plate III.) 

This species shows with how little judgement the Serpula* have 
been, investigated. Blainville, c Diet/ L c* p. 558, assigns to each, 
branchia seven to eight digitations, while in the drawing we find 
on each side twenty-six ! In the description he terms the oper¬ 
culum clavatc with two minute horns j but this is the ease, ac¬ 
cording to pi. 1. tig. 3, with the operculum of Vermilia trique* 
Ira; and the figure of Serpula vennicularut, pi. l.fig. 1, exhibits a 
totally different form of operculum, being according to the defi¬ 
nition I. have given above, that of a true Serpula, Is it possible 
to commit greater contradictions V Thus then, according to Blain- 
ville’s description of the operculum, the animal is not a Serpula 
but must be a Vermilia, Lamarck, which genus Blainville adopts. 
Cuvier likewise states in the f Bcgnc Animal/ ed. 2. iii, p. 191, 
(according to Mull, Z. I),,) that the operculum has two or three 
small points, in which his species and M uller’s would be a Foma - 
toreros, 

[It is possible that nos. 1,2 and 4 should be considered as mere 
varieties of one species.] 

5, 8* aspera , Pin, testa tcretinscula costis circa 7, crenulatis omata, 

alba. Diam. 1'", . . 

Animal branchiis fuscesccntibus aut rubentibus, filorum 8 utrinque; 
operculo albido, crenis 1(5—24. .(Fig. B.) 

An Vermilia seahra, Lam. ? The figure in Dclcssert’s * Bccueil/ 
&c. is thoroughly bad, and the text in this work is, as is wel l known, 
of no assistance whatever, 

0. 8. subquadrangula, Ph., testa elongata, aubquadrangula, angulis 
crenato-dentatie, carinis tribus, singulis in medio laterum libero-. 
rum, ' Diam, 

Animal albklnm, branchiis filorum 8 utrinque; operculo basi aucto, 
fuscescente, crenis admodum profuudis, circa 24. .(Fig. C.) 

The fleshy petiole is not simply conically thickened at the ex¬ 
tremity, but first cylindrically and then obconically. 

7. S.vemsta, Pin, testa tereti, transversim striata, varicibus pluribus 
omata j alba, ore patulo. Diam* ■ 

Animat coccineum; branchiis filorum frequentium; operculi crenis 
• circa 00. 

The largest species which I have observed ^and preserved in 
spirits, The animal is 2B m in length, and 8 ,fl in thickness*, 

,; 2*' PnAOOSTBOtJS, Ph* 

1* PL erystallims, Scac., testa vitrea, triquetra, demum libera, et 
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cariais omnibus excurrcntilms tricuspklata; carina dorsal! scrmfca. 
Diam. l$ !n . 

Animal album ; fasciis climbus fuseis in hranchife; fills circa 0 in 
utraquc ; pcduncnlo opereuK simpiiei, (Fig. 1 >.) 

Serpula crystalline, , Scac. Catalogo, p. 18. 

lives in great depths upon corals. 

2. PL fimbriutm, Belle Ohiaje, testa teretiuscmk, seriebtm 4—7 Ion* 
gitudinalibus appendicum falcatarum, pectinatanim, oortfertmri- 
marum ornata. Dram. 1—l|. w . 

Animal album; braneliiarum coccincorum fills utriuque circa t); pe- 
dunculo operculi appendiee aucto* (Fig, E,) 

Serpula fimbriata, D. Ola Memorie, iii, p.,226. t*48. f. 19, 20, testa 
(animal el. auctori non iimotuit).. 

8. ViutMiu A, Lank . 

1* F. triquetra, Lamk., testa triquetra, ficxuosa, alba., altcro latere 
adnata, Diam, 1'h 

Animal braneliiarum albarura, fusco-articulatarum fills inimcuww ? 
(saltern ultra 7); operculo elongate, subcylindrico, obtuse ; pedun- 
culo utririque iilttm gerente. (Fig. F.) 

Vmnilia triquetra , Lamk. nr. 2. " Son opercule est coiiiqued* 

Hare. See the previous observation respecting Linnaeus's Ser¬ 
pula triquetra , 

2. V. infundibulum , Gm., testa tereti, alba, multoties varicoaa, qua* 
ex infundibulis sese recipientxbus conllata; ore quam maxima ihi- 
tulo. Diam. (oris)4J w , 

Animal braneliiarum albo coccineoque faseiatarum fills multis; oper¬ 
culo elongato-conico. (Fig. G.) 

Serpula infundibulum , Gm. p. 3745 ; Lamk. nr, 9, oxcl var,; Deles- 
sert, Recueil, 1. fig. 8. ad specimen malum. 

3. V. clavigera, Ph., testa tereti, liueis longitudinolibus elevatis quin- 
que ornata. Diam. ' 

Animal .... operculo valde elongato, subcylindrico, (Fig, H.) 
The dry animal did not exhibit the branehb distinctly on being 
softened. ■ 

4. F. calyptraia , Ph., testa tereti, erassa, transversim comumta. 

Diam. ° 

Animal fmeesems, collar! lineaque in fills bmnchiarnm viridilmn, 
fills braneliiarum 11 ; dim rtifofmcm ; operculo corium obliqumu 
truncatum referente, (Fig, J.) 

5. V. multicrhtata, Pli., testa tcrcti, lamellis 5, lonifitiuliimlibuN, 
plerumque pcctinatim inciais cristate. Diam. 

Animal albidum ; operculo parvo, conico, basi carnosaj, nmll.o eras- 
riori, subglobosse insidente. (Fig, K.) 

1 likewise possessed only a dried specimen of this species, the 
branch!® of which could not be disentangled, 

6. F, elongate Ph., testa obscure quandranguia, crassa, tmnmmlm 
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Animal rubrum; branch!,arum utrinque fills 6-—8; operculo elongato- 
eonieo; pedunculo utrinque filum gerente [ut in V. triquetra }. 

7. F. qumquelmmtat Pin, testa tereti, lineis elevatis, longitiuUnalibus, 
Iambus, quinquc ornata [ut in V. clmrigent]* Diam* & t/ff —§ m ( 

Animal brancliiarum lutescentium fills utrinque 8, rubro macuiatis; 
operculo conum brevem obliquum referente [fere ut in 8. calyp * 
trata }. (Fig. M«) 

8, V, polytrema , Pin, testa triquetra adnata; carinis for,is frequent- 
tibus perforate. Diam. 1' 

Animal coccineum, brancliiarum fills utrinque c. 6 ; operculo forma 
coni obliqui brevissimi; pedunculo albido an nulls tribus fuscis 
oniato efc utrinque filum gerente [ut in nr. 1 et 6], (Fig. N.) 

In Vermitia triquetra and other triangular Serjmla , the' keels 
consist when broken through of a series of cells; in this species 
only the septa as it were of the cells are developed, and the three 
keels perforated by the rows of their apertures are highly elegant 
in appearance. The diameter of the tubes is very small, from the 
lateral adherent margins occupying the greater portion of the 
diameter. 

f). K miarglnata, Ph., testa tereti, allia, carinis 8—4 ssepe in dentes 
antrorsum dircctos, dorso incises elevatis. Diam. l rm . 

Animal fills brancliiarum utrinque 6 —7 ; operculo formara coni ob¬ 
liqui truncati referente ; pagina mqieriori? marginata, untice' emar- 
gmata, obscure bidentata. ■. (Fig. O.) 

I examined a softened specimen of the animal in (kissel 

4. POMATOOEEOS, Ph. 

1. P. trimmns, Ph., testa triquetra, scape in gyrura contorta, alba. 
Diam. 2™ 

Animal branchiis albo et coccinco, sive albo et fuaco fasciatis; fills 
ultra IS ; operculo hemisphtmeo, vertice comubus tribes acutis 
instructo ; pedunculo utrinque filum gerente. (Fig,. P.) 

Very common. This appeals to be the Serpuki triquetra , Fix 
Hoffmann, * Verlumdl Herl Gesells/ vol hi, p* 150, It may pro¬ 
bably likewise be 8* triqudroidm (1), Delia Cbiaje, Mem, iv, t. 07, 
f. 15. without description* Does S* mmnmkm, Cuv., 4 liegnes 
AnimP ed. 2. hi p, 10.1, likewise belong here? “non operculo m 
massee cat mn.ee de deux oh. troi» petite* pointes/* 

Vermilm triquetra, < Diet.'.'des,.Se, Nat/ pL 1, fig. 3, appears 
to form a second species, the opcweuhim of which, supposing the 
figure to be, correct, consists of two appendages mid supports a 
forked appendage, the. two' etids'hf .iho' fork being obtuse. : 

5 . 0 y mosfiba , Bamgmp 

No species belonging to this genus occurs, as far as I am aware, 
hr the. Mediterranean. Fv// 
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6. Eupomatos, Plu 

1. E, mcinatus, Ph.» testa tereti, transversim rugoaa. Diam. V Hf , 
Animal fuseescens; bvanchiarum albarum, fusco-fasemtarum fills 

utrinque 13; margin© operculi inciao-dentato; cornubua octo'; 
apice incurvo uncinatis. (Fig. Q.) 

Not rare. ^ Belie^ Chiajc, ‘ Memoric/ voi hi. t 48. fig. 81, 
figures a perfectly similar animal with two operettfa, but; calls it 
Sahella eupkeam, and asserts that its shell consists of grains of 
sand l ! 

2. E* pectinatus , Pin, testa tereti, transversim rugosa, lineisqtic Ion- 
gitudinalibus obsoletis. Diam. 

Animal fulvuin ; branchiarum fills utrinque decern, pimetis coccineis 
ornatis ; operculi margin© crenato; comubus duodecim, rectis, 
utrinque pectinatis, dentibus tribus acutis. (Fig. It.) 

A specimen which 1 examined possessed two perfectly similar 
opercuia. 

7. Sh&orbis* LamL 

1. Sp» Cornu Arietis, Pin , testa spiral!, tereti, concentricc striata; 

anfractu ultimo reliquos abscondentc. Diarn. fcotus gyri 4 m \ 
Animal pallide aurantiacum, branchiarum albarum fills utrinque tpm~ 
tuor ; operculo obliquo, subspathulato, in parte postica appehtiice 
brevi aucto, (Fig. S.) 

The operculum is placed obliquely on the petiole as in Cyme- 
spira; the inferior or hinder margin is thicker, and supports a 
short, weak, bifid appendage ; the upper or anterior margin is 
thin and simple. Spirorbis nautiloides, Landc., is extremely com¬ 
mon ; I have not however had occasion to examine the animal. 

8, Filogeana, Berkeley . 

I have not been able to observe the animal of this section. 
According to the short notice, without' any statement respecting 
the source/in Lam. ‘ Hist/ &e. ed. 2. v. p. 621, “le nombredcs 
appendices, tentaculaires cst de huit, dont deux gamis (Pun opera 

■ cule mfmidibidiforme.^. Are there really eight tentacular appen¬ 
dages instead of two ? That would he highly renuvrkable. Or 

■ are the other six appendices tmtacukires the branchiae ? 

9. Peottoa, Risso (ess eniemiatime Omrim), 

L Pr, intest inum, Lamk., testa magna, tereti, undato-tortu, lasvi, pri- 
mum repente, deinde libera. . Diarn* 5 WW . 

Animal (secundum Cuvier) branchiis aurantiacis. 

. Rare; I have never been able to obtain the animal The syira 
onyma are: Serpula intestimm, -Lamk., no. 3; Beleasert, ItecmV.il, 
1.1. fig. 7. bme.—Protula Rudolphii , Itisso, Hist. Eor. Merid. iv* 
p. 406. ■ [Bissons description is m different from Cuviert state- 
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mehts, that notwithstanding the authority of Cuvier, and notwith¬ 
standing the great mistakes which so frequently occur in Bisso's 
descriptions, we are inclined to doubt the identity.]— Sabetta 
Protula , Cuv. Begne Anim., ed. 2. hi. p. 1.92* 

10. I\s Y( i MOB a ANCII ITS, PL 

1. Ps. protmsus, Gm., testa tcreti, l&wi, protensa, elongata, parum 
versus fmom attenuata. Diam. 2$ m * 

Animal flavcscens ; branehiarum fills utrinque ultra 40, alias rubra 
annuhitis; membrana latcrali lutea, maeulis scptem rubris. 

Scrpuht protensa, Gm. p. 3744 ; Humph, t. 41. f* 3; Martini, 1* 

fig, 12 A. 

Although Bumpliiusbs figure represents a species from Am- 
boina, I cannot detect in the figure any difference between it and 
my species. 

2, Ps. cinereus, Forsk., testa filiformi, glabra , varie flexa. Diam. 4 

_ _i nit ° 

Animal pallide aurantiacum, branehiarum coccinearum fills utrinque 
qmtuor . 

Serpula cinerea, Forsk. fn. arab, p. 128 ; Gm, p. 3747. 

8. Ps * intrieatus, L.» testa filiformi, flexuosa, tcreti, scabra, medio 
subcarinata, valdc rugosa. Diam. l t —$ nt . * 

Animal aurautiaeum; branehiarum albarum fills utrinque tribus. 
Serpula intricate^ L,, ed. 12, p. 1265 Gm* p. 3741. Very common. 

I mi in doubt about the following species, having only seen a 
single specimen. • 

Apomatm ampulliferns , Ph., testa transverse rugata, clorso sulcis 
duobus lougitudinalibus, approximate bipartite. Diam. 

Animal operculo nullo ; branch'd** fiavidis, fills utrinque 7, punefcis 
purpureis ornatis; filo imo in vesiculam sphericam terminato. 

1 should 'have looked upon this curious formation without he¬ 
sitation as a monstrosity, if; my. friend Scacchi had not observed, 
a few years previously, the.animal likewise with the vesicle. 

Observation, —In the work ‘Actinien, Eehinodermen and Wiir- 
mer den Adriatisehen und Mittehneeres/ by Dr* Grube, there is 
rejwctented in fig, \ 1 the bristle of Serpula latmtosa. This 
name does not occur at all in the text p. 90, but there is a Sa« 
holla latmtosa; and in; my copy, pages 57 to 64 are wanting, 
According to the catalogue, p. 90, the author collected the fol¬ 
lowing species 
Serpula intrieata $ L. 

—_ < glomerata t L. The Linnacan specks is, according to the 
authorities quoted, Vermetus triqmtra, Bom, 

-—- plicuria, Lam. 

*<—— infundibulum Gm. 

-—*—- vcrmicularis, L. 
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Serpufa probmcidm, Gm* FouiK.le.fl mi two figures of Martini winch 
I tiw not venture to explain. 

»*«*«*_* protvusu, Urn, 

■- t'whinatrt, Gnu 

conlorhtpfwvttt, L. 

(fwwMttu Gnu Founded on Lifter, L ,V47, t 4. (cojual in 
Martini, ih f, 17.) from ilnrlHuloe#, ami i# probably a Fcrmelm ; I 
BU»jKX!t; that J>r, Gmhe hna conceived finder tlths imme "I'ermvirs 
miwumwUutm, 1 kmu 
Spirorhis mutt dm des t Lain* 
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—^ *» —— muhkrkfafa, Ph. ■ 
vlOHfjattt) Pll. 

. quintpu4imatti $ Ph. 

—————™—— polytrem®) Ph. 

—~~- emarpimthty Ph. 

The operculum of Pomatvceras irwuxph, Pin 

—-- .Etqwmatm. uncinatm, Pin 

——————~pecthmtmy Pin 

The operculum of Spirorbh Cornu Arkiw, Pin 
The operculum of VarmMa triquetral Blaitiv.,: according to the 4 Diet, 
d. Sen Nat/planches. From the description, it would he the oper¬ 
culum of Serpula vermkidam , 


XIX. — Catalogue of Irish Entozaa, with observations . By 

O’Bryen Belli too am, M.D., Fellow of aiul Professor of 
Botany to the Boyal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Memlx r 
of the Boyal Zoological, Geological and Natural History So¬ 
cieties of .Dublin, &e. 

[Continued from vol. xiii, p, ISO.] 

^ . Gemis 13 ,. Pentastoma. 

(Derived from irivre, tjuingac, and ero/iu, os,) 

Gen. Char .—Body flattened or slightly cylindrical. Mouth situated 
between two pores upon each side, each pore having a hook-like 
process projecting from it. The live orifices placed in a lunate 
' manner upon the head. 

The genus Pentastoma is named so from the presence of five 
pores upon the head, the central one being regarded ns the 
mouth. Rudolph! separated it from the genus Pulystoma with 
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wliieh it had been previously united; he likewise removed it from 
the order Cestoidea to Trematmh , to which it properly belongs. 

The species are not numerous; they inhabit the. frontal sinus, 
the I ungs or peritoiueal cavity, and never occur in the*, alimentary 
canal. Hitherto species of this genus have been found only in 
a few mammalia and reptiles; they have never been detected in 
cither birds or fish. 

Penimtonm Umioides :}: . Frontal, sinus of dog (Cams famitmns). 

Order 4 CESTOIDEA. 

(Derived from Ketrros, cingulum, and eWos, forma.) 

The order Cestoidea is characterized as follows. Body elon¬ 
gated, flattened, soft, continuous or articulated. Head very sel¬ 
dom provided with simple lips, but in almost all cases furnished 
with two or four bothrii , depressions or suckers: all the indivi¬ 
duals herni aphrodite. 

The Entozoa included in the order Cestoidea do not form a 
very natural 'family; the head differs so much in the several ge¬ 
nera ; in some being flattened, pyramidal or tetragonal, with two 
or lour opposite depressions, while in others it is truncate, hemi¬ 
spherical or globular, and provided with a proboscis which is 
often armed with a circle of hook-like processes. The neck is as 
frequently absent as present. The body is elongated, fiat, soft, 
continuous or articulated, with marginal or central pores. The 
species oeca.tr in mammalia, birds, reptiles and fish. They inhabit 
almost exclusively the alimentary canal. 

Genus 14 Sconux. 

(Derived from arjc<&\q& vermis,) 

f fm. Char ,—Body flattened, soft and continuous, without any trace of 
articulation, enlarging into a head anteriorly, posteriorly attenu¬ 
ated, Head tetragonal, provided with four ear-shaped depressions. 
This genus was established by Muller, and has been adopted 

* The Pmtmtoma ttmiokks was named so from its resemblance to 
the Tania i it is not a common species; I possess hut a single speci¬ 
men, 

It measures upwards of 2f inches : in length, and half an inch in 
breadth at its widest part, ■.Colour whitish, of a dirty yellow-brown 
along the median line. Body flattened, anteriorly broad, and dimi¬ 
nishing gradually to the posterior extremity; marked with numerous 
transverse elevated lines, resembling -the... joints of the Tenia when 
, contracted; margin cremate; dorsal surface prominentalonfj the me¬ 
dian line. Fores five in number, small, and placed in the form of a 
half- moon upon the abdominal surface of the anterior extremity. The 
two lateral pores upon each side of the mouth of an ovate shape, 
with a little, sharp, hook-like process projecting from each. , - ■ 
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by all zoologists since. It contains but a single species, am! m 
confined almost exclusively to fish, never occurring in either 
mammalia, birds or reptiles ; the alimentary ernial is the usual 
habitat, rarely the abdominal cavity. 

M, Leuchart looks upon the Scofav as the young of the. .An- 
thaceplmlm, but without reason. Do Blaimiiie, amongst other 
characters, describes two red spots as seen at the posterior part 
of the head of the animal; 1 have only observed this in the Brnhw 
from the sole (Soka vulyark)* Rudolph! in his first work, * Hn* 
tozQorum Ilistoria Naturalise/ distinguished six species of Hruhw 
(four of which were doubtful); hut in his last work, tf .Synopsis 
Entozoorum/ he admits but one species, the Srotcr pohjmorphus. 


Scohw polymorphism 


'"Intestines of turbot (Piers rant'd os mtuinuts)* 
Intestines and pyloric appendages of hold ml; 

( Uippoglassns vulgaris). 

Intestines of sole (Balm vulgaris). 

Stomach and intestines of dab (Platasm Li* 
manda). 

Pyloric appendages of ling (Lota Maim), 
Intestines of conger-eel (Anguilla Conger), 
Intestines of lump-sucker (Cyeloplerm Lam* 
pus)* 


Genus 15. Tet&aruynghus, 

(Derived from rerpds, qmtuor, and p{v/xps> proboscis.) 

Gen . Char **—Body fiat, continuous, without articulations, terminating 
posteriorly In a simple or. forked extremity. Head provided 
with two lateral bipartite depressions (appearing at times to con¬ 
stitute four), and with four short retractile tentacula armed with 
recurved hooks. 

This genus was established by Bose under the name Hhpa* 
tomj/ou ; subsequently Rudoiphi changed it to Tetrarkjmhm* It 
is not numerous in species, twelve only being enumerated by 
Rudoiphi.. The species are almost confined to fish; one occurred 
in the turtle, but they have never been found in either mammalia, 
or birds, They seldom inhabit the alimentary canal 

1. Tetrarhynchus grossus *. ^ AlKlomitial cavity of salmon {Sattw &« 

% — •—— solidus f (Drummond). / Abdominal cavity. of sal- 
’ v y 1 mon (Salmo Sahr)« 


* The Tetrarhymlms grossus I have inserted on Dr, Drummond'* 
authority, as I have not met with it." He has given a figure and do 
ascription of this species in the second vol. of the new series of the 
‘ Magazine of Nat. History/ p. 571. 
t The. Tetrarhynchus solidus was discovered and named by my friend 
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Germs 16. Liqula. 


(Derived from ligula , a strap.) 

Gen,. Char .—In the first degree of its development. Body very long* 
Hat* continuous* without articulations, having a central longitu¬ 
dinal depression; without any appearance of head or of organs of 
generation. 

In the perfect state. Body very long, flat, continuous, with¬ 
out articulations. Head provided with a simple depression upon 
each side ; ovaries in a single or double series, with the lenmisei 
in the median line. 

The genus Ligula was established by Bloch and Goctzc, and 
has been adopted by zoologists since. The species are not nu¬ 
merous, seven only being enumerated by Ikidolphi. They occur 
in birds and fish (principally the fresh-water species); one spe¬ 
cies lias been found in the seal (Phoca vitulina .). They inhabit 
the abdominal cavity of fish, and the alimentary canal of birds. 

The opinion put forward by Ikidolphi of the mode of develop¬ 
ment of the Ligula is curious, viz. that it begins life in fish, and 
arrives at its perfect state of development in birds which feed 
upon these fish. He founds his conclusion upon the fact, that 
the Ligula occurs only in the peritonaea! cavity offish and in the 
intestinal canal of birds ; in addition, he has rawer, in the Ligula 
•of fish, found the ovaries developed as they are in birds; and in 
Austria, where the fish which commonly contain Ligula do not 
occur, ho ■ never could discover the Ligula in the aquatic birds* 
However, Bremser does not coincide with Ikidolphi upon this 
point; and l)o Blainville asks very naturally, what is the use of 
the ova being developed in the ovaries of the Ligula of birds ? 
and how do these find their way into the abdominal cavity of fish ? 

The Ligula appears' to he the only species of ISntoj&oon ever 
used as food by man. I have learned from my friend Dr. Scouler, 
that in some parts of Italy where the Ligula m particularly abun¬ 
dant in the fish, this species affords a favourite food to the people. 


Ligula sparsa 


■{ 


Small intestines .of crested grebe (Podiceps crista - 
tm )* 


Dr# Drummond of. Belfast, who-was kind'enough to communicate 
.specimens to me; recently I fouhd-.a single specimen of this species- 
in the abdominal cavity of the salmon (Salma Salar) ; It lay loosely 
attached to the peritoneal coat of the intestines by the proboscides 
of the head. I can bear testimony to the accuracy of the description' 
given of it' by Dr, Drummond, which, is contained in the same vol. of 
the * Mag. of Nat* Hist/ as that last noticed, and is illustrated by 
several figures, I shall only add, that in the recent animal a num¬ 
ber of bodies like ova were seen, with the assistance of a lens, upon 
each side of the depressions on the head, lying apparently under the 
integuments. 
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XX,—Ow the Fructification of Polysiplionia parasitica, Cm\ 
By the Itev. David Lani>kuk)Kough*. 

[With a Plato.] 

Were I to be ashed by a friend to point out the richest lie id on 
our Ayrshire coast for a botanical ramble, I would without; hens* 
tation point to Port incross in'the parish of \\ csl Kilbride. If is 
however a place of so much beauty and .interest, that ,1 would 
advise my friend to spend an hour at least in.enjoying flu; scene 
before he enters on his botanical researches. 

The name of the place carries us back to olden times. It was 
called Portincross, it is said, from being the harbour from which 
it was usual to sail, when the body of any of the kings of Scot¬ 
land was to be carried to Iona, where the remains of* .so many of 
our Scottish monarchy were deposited. The ancient castle on the 
rocky shore carries us back also to a remote age; for though it 
is of more recent date than the period when Iona was a place of 
note for learning and. religion and royal sepulture, yet it is so 
antique that we have no sure history of its erection. An ancient 
cannon, seen at the castle, brings us within the range of histo¬ 
rical memorabilia, for it was brought up from the deep after the 
wreck of one of the .vessels of the Spanish Armada, when Provi¬ 
dence so evidently interposed in behalf of our haul Tim name, 
of the proprietor of the castle and of the adjoining lands'awake us 
pleasing recollections. Crawford of Auckenames sounds well in 
the ears of every lover of Scottish, song, as an ancestor of the 
present proprietor wrote some of those sweet pastorals which have 
been rendered still more precious by being married for several 
generations to some of the sweetest of our Scottish airs. 

I shall not attempt to describe the scenery, for that would: re¬ 
quire a gifted pen to do it any justice. Let our botanist feast 
his eyes for a little, and then let him enter on his pleasant work. 
Is lie in search of Phauiogamous plants ? In rambling along the 
sunny f banks and braes/ he will not be long in filling hihvafi- 
culum. Is he a museologist ? There, some .half-score years ago, 
along with Mr. George Gardner, now. in Ceylon, and well, known, 
in the botanical work!, I for the first time met with Mtmkmm 
hems and Neckera mqm, which though-not the rarest arc among 
the most beautiful of our mosses. There, am nmmmjhnteB# and 
shaded rocks, and veteran stone-dykes, and decaying’' slumps of 
trees, favourite habitats of the mossy tribes. And when he hm 
perambulated^ the sunny Amw, and* cwplomi every pendent cliff 
and crevice of the rocks, and .robbed, of 'gpiS^tiutre every 

* Bead to the Botanical Section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
25th June, 1 844, by William Gourlie, Jam ■ 
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stone and stump, let him m a happy algologkt turn to the sea, 
and lie will there find a rich and inexhaustible field before him, 
T/wre, are many Alga; to be found in a live state on the rocks 
and In the pools of the rocks; but he will find that the little 
creek or harbour acts'as u decoy to wile within his reach many 
of the precious floating wanderers of the deep; and that; by every 
tide it is replenished with fresh, variety, amidst which he may 
luxuriate and pick and choose at will. 

1 do not mean at present to luxuriate*on .Algm, nor even to at¬ 
tempt to enumerate the various*.species-that, in their season, may 
be there found. 1 shall limit my few - remarks to one which, 
though considered rare, is met with during summer in consi¬ 
derable aim ndance amongst, the rejectamenta in the little creek : 

I mean, the beautiful little Polystipfmm partisitica. I have fixed 
on if f because l have-observed on it a kind of fructification which 
1 think has hitherto been tumotiml. I am quite aware that 1 
am on dangerous ground; that a person with few scientific books, 
and scarcely auv leisure to read those he has, in proclaiming dis¬ 
coveries, is in very great danger of treading on a touchy toe, or 
of 'stealing some person’s thunder. Now, if this should be ray 
•unfortunate case, 1 can only respectfully say, “ Pardomiea-moi, 1 
really did not* intend it.” However, f am at all events entitled to 
say that the fruit of Pohjnpkmm jmrmtiea k rare, when so di¬ 
stinguished a botanist as Mr. Harvey says lie. has never seen the 
capsules. A few days ago ray youngsters, who have more leisure 
than I have, brought me specimens from 'Portineross with three 
kinds of fructification ! Two kinds they had detected with the 
naked eye, but the third, and as I think mw kind, I detected on 
using a Jens. The fine large dark-coloured capsules (PL IV, fig, 1) 
were very conspicuous,, being large in proportion to the size of the 
plant;. On a distinct plant from that which bore the capsules, 
the second -kind of fructification .was'very visible, via, large red¬ 
dish brown granules imbedded not only in the ultimate famuli, 
giving them a knotted as well as spotted appearance, but also 
imbedded in single longitudinal rows in several of the branches 
(fig. H a)* The kind which I detected on tin* same plant which 
had the granular fructification consisted of capsules also, but of 
quite a different form from the large dark brown capsules, and 
resembling the capsules of Hhodomda mbfusca, or of if. lycopo* 
dirnim, or. rather somethmg intermediate-. between these two 
(fig, 3 A)* They scorn nearly of the same colour and substance 
as the branches on which they are placed, whereas the other cap- 
touhiH are different from the branches both in colour and texture. 
It m this sameness of muhatanee and colour with the branches 
which makes them less easily detected, for they are of sufficient 
fsm to bo, mm on close examination even with the naked eye/ I 
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might have keen led to conjecture that they were only the com¬ 
mon capsules in an immature state, had they not been on the 
plants that bore granular fruit, and had I not found it stated in 
Harvey's f Manual/ that the two kinds of fructification, capsules 
and granules, are on distinct plants. It is fair to state however 
that I have observed two granules, and only two, in one of the 
ramuli of a plant with the large dark-coloured capsules, so that 
it may turn out that where the granules abound the capsules arc 
dwarfed, and that where there are scarcely any granules in the 
branches and ramuli, there the capsules swell and are perfected* 

I must now conclude my lengthy note. I am glad of anything 
that attracts attention to this beautiful little Polysiphonm , 
Rockvale, Saltcoats, June 1844. 


XXL —Note o?i the Fructification of Cutleria. By CL Dickie, 
M.D., Lecturer on Botany in the University and King's Col¬ 
lege of Aberdeen*. 

The results of observations which have already been communi¬ 
cated to the Society on the fructification of the Alga* found in 
this vicinity, led to an examination of other genera not growing 
here, but of which I possess dried specimens ; and at present re¬ 
ference is specially made to Cutleria muttifida , Grcv* In Harvey's 



"'Manual/ Dr. Greville's account of the fructification is quoted. 
to. - minute tufts of capsules, scattered on both sides of the frond } 
the capsules pedicellate, containing several distinct granules" 1 

* Kead before * be Botanical Society of Edinburgh, April 11th, 1844. 
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have in vain searched for such a structure as is represented in 
the * Algm BritamiicaP; from a careful examination it appears that 
the fructification of this species is essentially the same as that 
which has been called aerospermal. It was remarked in a former 
communication that Asperococcus presents the basispenns and 
their accompanying simple filaments completely exposed; so of 
Cutleria it may be probably legitimate to say, that its fructifica¬ 
tion represents the aerospermal arrangement of a Eucus also 
placed on the surface, without any inflexion of the frond to form 
conceptacles. The accompanying figures represent the structure 
of the fruit in the genus alluded to. In this genus the asci and 
sporidia arc exceedingly delicate and transparent: figs. 1, 2, 3 
represent both; fig, 4, one of the latter separated. 


XXII .—On Mimmopie Life in the Ocean at the South Pote } and 
at considerable depths . By Prof, Eiikeneeiig*. 

Tins following is the substance of a paper laid by ’Prof. Ehrcn- 
berg, May 23rd, 1844, before the Berlin Academy, and contain¬ 
ing some of the results derived from his recent investigations 
upon materials furnished from the South Polar expedition of 
Captain Boss and the voyages of Messrs. Darwin and Sehaycr; 
their object being to determine the relation of minute organic 
life in the ocean, and at the greatest depths hitherto accessible. 

Last year the author submitted to the Academy a survey of 
the geographical distribution of such organisms over the entire 
crust of the earth; but the field of these inquiries being one of 
such vast extent and importance, it became evident to him, that 
to arrive at any positive general results, it was necessary to exa¬ 
mine the subject under a more special point of view, and under 
this conviction, two different courses of investigation suggested 
themselves as best adapted to fulfill that purpose ; viz, first, to 
ascertain both the constant and periodical proportion which mi¬ 
nute organisms bear to the surface of the ocean in different lati¬ 
tudes* and secondly, to examine submarine soil or sea-bottom 
raised from the greatest, possible depths. It is an easy matter, 
generally, to collect materials of this kind; but before applying 
to them the test of philosophic criticism and research, the author 
feels that it is essentially requisite to retrace the contributions of 
other writers upon the same subject ; premising, however, that 
their value will always be enhanced in so far m the materials col¬ 
lected have been obtained with due care and reference to their 
several localities. 

* From the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy for May, and communi¬ 
cated by the Author. 

Ann & Mam JV1 Hist. VoL xiv, N 
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L The South Polar Voyage from 1841 to 1843, 

Very essential progress was made in our knowledge of the mi¬ 
nute and invisible forms of organic life during the years devoted 
to this expedition by Captain lioss. In the year 1840, the itoyal 
Society of London appointed a committee to prepare* a series of 
physical and meteorological questions to be solved by the pro¬ 
posed expedition j and it was at the express desire, ot the author 
that Alex. v. Humboldt undertook to suggest to that body.fclio 
importance of attention being paid to the study of the relations 
under which minute organisms exist, as one likely to throw con¬ 
siderable light upon the principal questions now agitated, in¬ 
volved in the recent history of the earth's crust, and also to 
recommend that the directions given by the author as to the 
methods of collecting them should he adopted throughout, the 
whole voyage. Through the scientific ardour of Dr. J. 'Hooker, 
son of the well-known botanist and a voyager on board the ship 
Erebus, a variety of valuable materials were collected during the 
expedition, and a short time back about forty packages and three 
glasses of water were transmitted to Germany from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cape Horn and ’Victoria Land. About the same, time also, 
Mr. Darwin, the profound observer upon the formation of coral 
reefs in the South-seas, contributed objects from other localities. 

The author set about examining candidly without; delay, as 
such an opportunity might not again recur, water which had 
been taken from the South Polar sea of from 75° to 78° Iff 
south latitude, and 102° west longitude, with a view of deter¬ 
mining its relative amount'of minute organic life. Of the dry 
materials some packets only have as yet been examined, those 
namely which from their localities appear* to possess the great¬ 
est interest, and among these were specimens of the remains of 
melted polar ice,and sea-bottom, taken under south latitudes 
63° and 78°, from depths of 190 to 270 fathoms (i. c. 1140—* 
1620 feet), the greatest depths that have been hitherto sounded. 

The relations of minute organic life were found, as the author 
had anticipated, to be the same at the south as at the north pole, 
and generally of great extent and intensity tit the greatest depths 
of the ocean. 

Previous observations upon those loftiest mountains whose pin¬ 
nacles are capped with eternal ice, had determined that a gradual 
progressive disappearance of organic lifts taken place from the base 
to their summit, and that too in accordance with particular laws) 
to the tree succeeding the lowly shrub, next grass and lichens, 
till finally we arrive at the regions of perpetual snow, where there 
is a complete absence of all life. In like manner the development 
of organized beings has been conceived to diminish, from the equa¬ 
tor to the arctic regions of the earth, the latter becoming first 
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destitute of trees, then, of grass, lastly of lichens and algse, until 
at : the poles ice-and death, hold solemn reign. 

The greatest depths in the ocean at which Mollusca had been 
found to exist were, according to the observations of Mr. Cuming 
in the year 1884, the genera Venus, Cytherea and Venerieardm at 
60, Byesoarea at 76, and Terehratu/d in 90 fathom water. Ac¬ 
cording to Mitne-Edwards and Elio de Beaumont, 244 metres, or 
782 foot, formed the extreme range for the growth of corals and 
the development of organic matter in the sea off the coast of 
Barbary. From a 100-fathom depth, Peron drew up in the year 
1800, off New Holland, Sertutarm and a variety of corallines, 
which were all luminous, and on an average three degrees higher 
in temperature than the surface of the sea. In 1824 and 1826 
Quoy and Gaimard, in their valuable researches upon the struc¬ 
ture of corals, asserted that branched corallines could occur only 
in a depth of from 40 to 50 fathom, and that in a 100 fathom 
of water lielepora alone existed. According to Ellis and Mylius, 
who wrote in 1768, the greatest known depth from which a living 
animal had been taken was the Umbellaria Encrinm , which was 
fished up by Captain Adrian in Greenland from 236 fathom of 
water, equal to a depth of 1416 foot. Specimens, however, of the 
sea-bottom have been drawn up from still greater depths; for at 
Gibraltar, Captain Smith found in 950 fathom, or 5700 foot of 
water, sand containing fragments of shells ; and Captain Vidal, 
according to Mr. Lycll, detected in the mud of Galway Birth, 
from a depth, of 240 fathom, only some Bmtalia , the remainder 
of the sea-bottom from the same depth consisting of pulverised 
shells and other organic remains devoid of life. 

According to the calculations of Parrot, a column of sea-water 
at a depth of 1500 foot exercises a pressure of 750 pound, or 
71 hundredweight, upon the square inch; and since the atmo¬ 
spheric air inclosed in these animals'of a delicate cellular struc¬ 
ture descending from the surface of the ocean would produce 
alternately such, extremes, of expansion and contraction as to ap¬ 
pear destructive to such organisms, just doubts have been raised 
whether organic life could actually subsist at great depths. 

Wollaston, moreover, in 1840 proved that at the great depth of 
670 fathom, in the Mediterranean Sea off Gibraltar, the propor¬ 
tion, of salt in the water was:four times, greativr than: at the surface. 
Very accurate and scientific ■investigations upon the amount of 
salts of the sea had been already* published by Lem in Peters¬ 
burg during .1830 and. ML Lyell, in his * Geology* of 1844), was. 
induced to regard.the observations of Wollaston not as simply in¬ 
dicating a local phenomenon, but to conclude that at still greater 
depths the relative proportion of saline matter would be still more 
.remarkable,,: and must, progress in a^imilar^vancing ratio. 
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Lastly, Elie cle Beaumont, in 1841, adopted the^ opinion, that 
the limits to which the waters of the sea had been found by Siau 
capable of being set in motion, must be also those at which ses¬ 
sile marine animals could exist, since these have to wait for their 
food, which in this way only could be conveyed to them, and that 
consequently the limits of stationary organic life, taken in con¬ 
junction with the depth of the waves, could not much exceed 
200 metres or 600 foot. 

Such considerations, deeply affecting the general science of 
geology, and to which must be added observations upon the in¬ 
crease of temperature towards the centre of the earth, have ever 
suggested as an interesting matter for inquiry to the author, to 
examine minute organic life in relation to the depth of the cle¬ 
ment in which it could exist. 

Science indeed owes a great debt of gratitude to those travel¬ 
lers who have so industriously provided the materials of this 
investigation ; in respect of which materials it may be observed 
generally, that they are very rich in quite new typical forms, 
particularly in genera, of which some contain several species ; 
these, occasionally with some mud and fragments of small crus¬ 
taceans, form the chief part of the mass. The new genera* and 
species are here recorded, and of these the Asieromphali arts very 
remarkable, from their particularly beautiful stellate forms. 


Analysis of the various materials furnished by Dr, Hooker from 
the South Polar Voyage , 

1. Residue from some melted Pancake Icef at the barrier in' 
78° 10 ? S. lat., 162° W, long. 

A. SILICEOUS POLYGASTRICA. 

1. Actinoptychwf Uternarius. 15. Coscinodimis Luna. 


2. 

Asterom phA nus HookeriL 

16. 


OcuSuh India* 

3. 

—* llossiL 

17. 


radiolatua* ■ 

4. 

—* ' BuchiL 

18. 

. — 

subtllls. 

5. 

—• Bmumontii, 

19. 


vciatuB* 

6. 

— ■ Humboldt rL 

20, 

Dicktdia mtfmmta * 

7. 

— Guvieriu 

21, 


bullma. 

8. 

Coscinodwcus actimcMlm , 

■22, 

Dtdmdm aeuleata. 

0. 

— Apoltinis, 

■ 23, 

— 

Bmoculutt* 

10, 

—* ■ cmgulatus. 

24, 

— 

Mtmmruh■ 

11. 

— eccentricus. 

25, 


Epiodon* 

12. 

— gmmifer. 

26. 

~~ ■ 

rntmarm* 

13, 

, — limbatus. 

27, 


Ornamoatum* 

14, 

■ , lineatus. 

28, 

— . 

septenaria. ■, 


* Gf the 7 new genera of, Polygaslricn, viz. Jmulm , Asteromphaim, Cha~ 
toceros, Ilalionyx, Ilemumlus, Jiemizoster, and Triuulacias, short characters 
■are given in the Proceedings of the Academy: also of the 71 new species, 
f Thin and level fragments of ice found floating in the ocean. 
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29. Dktyocha Speculum. 

41* 

Pyscidimla dentata. 

30. Fiustrella concentrica. 

42. 

* — hellenica. 

31. Frayilaria acuta. 

43, 

Rhizosolenia Galyptra. 

32. — Amphiccros. 

44. 

— Ormiboglossa. 

33. Gallionella pilmta . 

45. 

Symbolophora Microtrim , 

34. — sulcata? 

46. 

— Tetras, 

35. Halt onyx senarius. 

47. 

— Pent as. 

36, duodmiarius. 

48. 

—■ Hems. 

37, Hismiaulus antardieus # 

49* 

Synedra Ulna? 

38, Hemi zoster tuhnhsus . 

50. 

Tricoratium Piteolus, 

39. Lithobotrys denticulate, 

40, Lithocampe amtralis . 

51. 

Zygoceros australis . 

B. SILICEOUS 

PHYTOLITHARIA. 

52. Amphidiscus Agaricus. 

64, 

Spongolithis Heteroconus, 

53. — clavatus. 

65. 

— inflexa. 

54. ~~ Helvetia. 

66. 

Leptostmron , 

55. Lithastcriseus bulhosus. 

67. 

— mesogongyla. 

5 6. Spongolithis acicu 1 aris. 

68. 

— neptunia. 

57* — aspera. 

69. 

— radiata « 

58. — brachiata. 

70. 

— trachelotyla. „ 

50, —~ Caput serpentis* 

71. 

— Trachystaurovi * 

CO, — cenocephaia. 

72. 

—- Triamhora . 

61. — Clavus. 

73. 

■— naginata * 

62* — collar is. 

74, 

— verticillata. 

63. — Fastis * 

75. 

— uncinata* 


a CALCAREOUS POL YTIIAL AM I A* 

76. Grammostormm diver gems. 78. llotalia ErebL 

77. llotalia antaretka . 79. Spirohculina — ? 

In several forms of the genus Cmdnodimm their green ovaries 
were recognizable, consequently they must have been alive. 

2* Residue from melted ice, while the ship sailed through a 
broad tract of brown pancake ice, in 74° to 78° south latitude* 
(Materials from 75° S. lat,, 170° W. long.) 

A. SILICEOUS' POLYG ASTRJCA, 

I# AsteeomPHauis Buchiu -8. Dktyocha acukata. 

2, ' — ' HtmiL 9, Eunotia gihberula. 

3*' Cmemdiscm lmeatus. 10, Frayilaria acuta. 

4. —* ' ' Imutv. ■ ■■■■■ 11, . pimutata . 

5. ' — , Oculua Iridis* 12. — rotundata. 

(L' — radio!atus. 13, Hbmiauiats mtlardkm , 

7, aubtilis. '■ 14* H'BKizoBTBft tufmlomw. 

B, SILICEOUS PHYTOLITHARIA, 

15. Spongolithis Fastis ? Fragm, 

These and the former specimens' were sent over in bottles of 
water* They were the same sealed bottles in which they were col¬ 
lected in the year 1842. In the first little bottle, in which the 
sediment was considerable, almost every atom being a distinct sili- 
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ceous organism, Hemimlm tmtarcticus predominated The larger 
bottle of the second mass had allowed the greater part to leak 
through the sealed cork, so that only about a quarter remained. 
The mass of sediment arrived in Berlin in May 1844, almost all 
in such a condition, that the author had no hesitation in eon* 
sldering them still alive, although they all belonged to the almost 
or perfectly motionless forms. The Fragilarias predennimited 
(F.pinmlata)} these, though rarely adherent in. chains, had their 
green ovaries mostly preserved in a distinct-natural disposition; 
Coscinodisd and IJemiaulus also often exhibited groups of green 
granules in their interior. No movement* 

The following numbers were sent over dried ;~ 

8, Sea-bottom drawn up by the lead from 190 fathom depth, 
in 78° 10' 8. lat., 162° W, long, 

A. SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A. 

1. AsTBaoMPUAMJS Hoolceriu 14. Fragilaria ah sp. 

2 . — Buchil 15. GalUondla Sol 

3* — Himiboldtiu ■ 16. Hemiaxiiats antarcticm, 

4. — Oiwierii , 17. Lifhohoirys denticulate , 

5. Coscinodiscus ApoUims. 18. Meaocena Sponyolitfm, 

6 . .— gmmifer * 19 . Pymlmda, 

,7« -— umbatus. 20, llhizosohma Ornii'hoghmt* 

8. —- lineatus. 21, Symbolophora ? Mimrfrim* 

9* •— Lmm, 22. — Tairas* 


10, 

•— radiolatus. 

23. 

Pmitm . 

11. 

Dictyocha septemria . 

24. 

Homs* 

12. 

— Speculum, 

'25, 

Ta i av iacia a triquelru . 

13. 

Fragilaria AmpMceros. 

26. 

Trkeratium Pitcolm . 


B. SILICEOUS 

PHYTOLITHARIA. 

27* 

Ampkidiscus Polydmm* 

34. 

■ Spongolithk Fastis, 

28. 

Spomjolitlm acicu laris, 

35. 

— neptuma. 

29. 

— asp era. ' 

36. 

— Pen Mmdidis 

30. 

—• brachiata. 

37* 

-— Trianchora. 

31. 

— - Caput serpentis. 

38, 

—*• mginuta , 

32* 

— ccuocepliala. 

39* 

■—< .■ uncinata* 

33, 

— Clmtrn, 




4 From snow and icc taken from the sea in 76° S, tat., 165° 
’ W. long., near Victoria Land. 

SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A, 

1. C'oscinodincus lineatus. 4. Fragilaria pimulata. 

2. — Lunas. 5. *— rotundata. 

3. — aubtilis. «, — at. sp. 

The chief mass was densely crowded with Fragilaria pinnulutn 
and. with Coscinodiscus, which on softening in water generally 
exhibited their green ovaries, perhaps originally brown. 
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5. Contents of the stomach of a Salpa, 66° S. lat., 157° W, long* 

1842* 

SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A* 

I * Aefinmms Luucearim . 8 . Bidyodia aculcuta. 

2. thsmmlimm Apollinis. 9. — Speculum. 

X — cimjulatus. 10. Fraijilurin acuta. 

4. — gmmifcr. II. ■— yrmmlafu. 

5. —* iincatus. 12. — rotundata. 

6. •— Lana* 13. Bali onyx duodenarum . 

7. — Bubtilis. 14. Pyxid&cula, 

Tills material contained a large number of Didyochas , which 
evidently must have been particularly sought for by the Salpa, 
since they do not occur in the other samples, and consequently 
appear to be a favourite food of the Salpa. 

6. Flakes Heating on the surface of the ocean in 64° S. lat,, 

160° W. long. 

They are like the Qmllutorw of our waters, matted with deli¬ 
cate fibres and with granules interspersed through the mass. 
The chief substance is formed, of siliceous, very delicate, lateral 
tubes of the quite new and peculiar genus ChMoeeros. The na¬ 
ture of the granules remains doubtful The other forms arc 
scattered through this matted substancej all exhibit however their 
dried-up ovaries, and consequently were collected alive. 

SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A. 

1. Asterom ru alu a Daminii, 10. Dkhjociha aculcata. 

2. —- Iloohern, ' 11. . '—• Binoculus, 

3. , —- RossiL ■ 12. ■— Ornamentum, 

4. ' —~ BnahiL 13, —* Speculum. ’ 

5. —- IIumholdUL ' 14. Frmjihrkt Ampluceros. 

6 . Cii/ETd€i5ttos Diehmta* 15. ' —• granulata . 

7. — Tdraclimta, ’ 10. Hemiaui/us ohhmis. 

'8, Comnodbem lmeatus. 17. Lilhobdryy dentimkta. 

9. *— subtilis. 

7, The mass brought up by the lead, from the bottom of the sea 
in the Gulf of Erebus and Terror, at the depth of 207 fathoms, 
in 08° 40' S. lat., 55° W, long. 

The following species, occasionally with distinct green ovaries, 
were found in this very small sample, mixed among the apparently 
anorganic sand. 

A, SILICEOUS POLYGASTRICA, 

3L. Anaumjs milaritu 5, Cmdmdisem Jjum*. 

2, Biidulpkm nrdna , (L — subtiHs* 

3. Cmdnodwms ApolUnh , '7- ■— velatus. 

; '4* : — . dnguhtm* 8. FragUarut rofcuiulata. 
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9. GalltoneUa Sol, 

10. Tympanum, 

11, Grammatophora parallela. 


12. Hbmiaulus mitaretkus . 

13. Rhaphotms fasdolafa . 
H. Zygoceros ? australis. 


B. SILICEOUS PHYTOLITIIARIA. 

15, Spongolithis acicularis. 16 . Spongolithis Fustis. 

8, Sea-bottom drawn up by the lead from, 270 fathom* in 
63° 40' S. lat., 55° W. long. 

A. SILICEOUS POLYGASTRICA. 


Achnanthes turgens. 
Amphora libyca. 

Anatjlus scalaris , 
Biddulphta ursina . 
Campylodiscus Clypcus, 
Cosdnadwciut Apollinis. 

— gemmifer . 

— 1 meatus, 

— Lunm. 

— Oculus Iridis. 

— radiolatus, 

— subtilis* 
Dentieella Items, 

Dkcoplea Rota , 

*— llolula , 

, Flmtrella concentrica. 

, FragUaria Ampliiceros. 

, — 1 pirmulata. 

, GalltoneUa Oculus, 

— So/. 


2L Gallionclla sulcata* 

22, Grammatophora africana. 
23* — ’ parallela, 

24. ' — serpentina . 

25. Hemiaulus antardicus, 

26. LUhocampe n, sp. 

27. .MLwcewa Spongolithis . 

28. Navicula elliptica, 

29- Podosphenia cuneata. 

30, Pyxidicula hellcnica ? 

31, Rhaphotms fasciolata, 

32, Rhizosolenw Calyptra, 

33, — Ornithoylma , 

34, Stauroptera aspera. 

35, Symbotophora Mkrotrias, 

36, — Tetras . 

3 7» — Pent as, 

38. —- Hems. 

39. Synedra Ulna. 


B. SILICEOUS PH YTOLIT H ARI A. 


40. Amphidiscm clavatus. 

41. Spongolithis acicularis. 

42. ~~ aspera. 

43. -—> brachiata, 

44. ■— Caput serpent is, 

45. — ■ Clavus. 

46. •— Fastis. 


47. Spongolithis Jleteroconus* 

48. ■— ingens, 

49. ■— neptunia. 

50. — obtusa. 

51. — ' mginata . 

52. ' —» uncinata. 


CALCAREOUS POLYTHA LAM I A, 
53, Grammostomum diver gem. 


9, Samples from Cockbnm’s Island, the furthest limit of vege¬ 
tation at the South Pole, 64° 12' S. lat, 57° W. long. 

Off Cockburm’s Island (Cockbum’s Head) Dr. Hooker saw an 
Alga, as the lowest and furthest step of vegetation, with forms of 
Protococcus . The Alga is one of the Tetraspora allied to Viva, 
which Dr. Hooker has reserved in order to describe more accu¬ 
rately: I have not recognised the Protococcus in its dried con¬ 
dition. This mass, however, is chiefly and equally peopled with 
and made up of Siliceous Polygastrica. An apparently unorganic 
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sand, penguins' feathers and excrements, the Uha 3 and only five 
as yet distinguished species of siliceous Infusoria in great num¬ 
bers, form the mass sent over. The vegetable substances may 
indeed have disappeared by putrefaction. The excrement of the 
birds, like guano, might abundantly furnish solid matter; but the 
solid siliceous earthy element of the little invisible polygastric 
animals appears to form no inconsiderable part of the solid sub¬ 
stance, which by the death, of generations goes to form earth and 
land. 

The following forms were observed 

SILICEOUS POLYGASTRICA. 

1. Funotia amphioxys. 4. JRkaphonets Scutellmn , 

2. Pinnnlaria borealis. 5. Stauroptera capitata . 

3. -— peregrina? 

Two forms arc new, two have been observed also at the north 
pole, and one is widely distributed. 

II. Oceanic materials from M. Schayer . 

M. Schayer of Berlin, who for fifteen years was superintendent 
of 'English sheep-folds at Woolnorth in Van Diemen's Land, 
lias, in answer to a request sent to him in the year 1842 by the 
author, collected materials unquestionably rich in microscopic 
animals; he also collected water taken from the ocean in differ¬ 
ent regions on his return in 1848, and brought with him to 
Berlin four bottles holding from a quarter to half a pint. The 
author had wished that water had been drawn up at a distance 
from the coast in accurately known places, in order to become 
acquainted in some measure with the usual amount of microsco¬ 
pic life of the ocean* 

, The four well-preserved sealed bottles which have arrived in 
Berlin were shown to the Academy by the author, and the water 
is still quite clear and transparent, having only a lew flakes at 
the bottom, which render it turbid when shaken, but soon sub- B 
side again to the bottom, and the former transparency is restored. 
When opened, a slight but yet evident trace of sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen was perceptible. 

The microscopic investigation has., given the following results: 

I. Water from the south of Cape Horn on the high sea under 
57° S. lat., 70° W. long., contained— 

SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A. 

1. Fmtjilaria yranulata . 3. LitlmtyUdium Seme 

2. IIjsin aulu's obtmm. 
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2, Water from 1lie region of the Brazilian coast near Bio tie Ja¬ 
neiro on the high .sea., in 28° S. lat., 28° W. long* 


A. SILICEOUS POLYGASTRICA. 


1, Goccotmtt Scufccllutn. 

2. Frayilarki Navwula. 

3, (taUmmlla sulcata. 

4. lialwmsm radial um. 
To Nmwiila (Hrliyuchaa. 


(5. Nuvkmh Senljvrum. 

7. Pmuuturm vmurim* 

8. ■ — pcresrina. 

0. Snrtrvlia sigmottka. 

10. fyrmtni Ulna. 


R, SILICEOUS PI 1YTO L IT 11 Alt IA * 

UL BpompUtkw aspcra* 13. Sponyidithk Fastis, 

12. —- ccnuccphald. 14. — myinuta* 


3. Water from the equatorial ocean in the direction of St. Louis 

in Brazil, in 0° lat., 28° W. long, 

A, SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A, 

1. Frmjilaria rhabdosoma. 2, Frmjilaria Navicula. 

IL SILICEOUS PI I YTO LIT H AR1 A, 

3. LWmtyUdimU rude... 4. Liihostylidium Semi, 

4 Water from the Antilles Ocean, 24° N. lat., 40° W. long, 

A, SILICEOUS POLY GASTRIC A. 

I. Haliomma radiatum, 

». SILICEOUS PHYTOLITH.ARIA. 

2, IMhodontium nasutum. ' 4, LUlmtyUitinm rude, 

3. Lithostylidium Amphiodon. . 

C. MEMBRANOUS PORTIONS OF PLANTS, 

5. Polka Pirn. 

It follows from these four series of observations obtained 
through M. Scliayer, that the ocean, in its usual condition, 
without peculiarity of colour, without storms and other in¬ 
fluences, contains, in the most transparent sea-water, numerous 
perfect and, wholly invisible organisms suspended in it, and that 
the siliceous-shelled species are the most predominant in all those 
cases, although the analysis of sea-water does not show silica as 
a constant ingredient. 

III. On a Cloud of Dust which rendered the whole air hazy for a 
long lime on the high Atlantic Ocean in 17 ° 43 ' N. lat., 20 ° IV. 
long., and its being constituted of numerous siliceous animalcules. 

Mr. Darwin, the well-known and most meritorious English 
traveller and writer on coral reefs, relates in the account of his 
travels, that a fine dust constantly fell from the hazy atmo- 
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sphere off the Cape Yard Islands, and also on the high sea of 
that region, while he was there;. and likewise on a ship, which, 
according to the account in his. letter, was SBC) sea-miles distant 
irons, land. The wind was then blowing from the African coast. 
Mr* Darwin has sent to the'author for examination a sample of 
the dust which fell on the ship on the high sea at that great 
distance from land This dust has 'been universally regarded 
hitherto as 'volcanic ashes, The microscopic analysis has clearly 
shown that a considerable portion, perhaps one-sixth of the mass, 
consists of numerous species of Siliceous Polygastrica and por¬ 
tions of silicated terrestrial plants, as follows 



A. SILICEOUS POLYGASTRICA. 

I. 

Oampyhdiscus Clypeus. 

10. 

Himmtidium Arcus, 

2. 

Eunotia Am phioxys. 

11* 

— Papilio. 

3. 

—* gibbcrula. 

12* 

Nammla affinis ? 

4. 

GallioneUa crcnata. 

13, 

— lineolata. 

5* 

— distorts. 

14. 

— Semen. 

6. 

— gronulota. 

15. 

Pinnularia borealis. 

7. 

— marchica. 

MS, 

— gibba. 

8* 

proem* 

17. 

Surirella (peruviana ?). 
Bynedra Ulna. 

0. 

Gomphtmma rotimdatum ? 

18. 


B* SILICEOUS PHYTOLITHARIA. 

1,9. 

Jhnphulmm Claims. 

29. 

LithontyUdinm Ossiculum* 

20. 

JJthodmUum Bursa, 

30. 

— quadratum, 

21. 

•— curvatuxn. 

31, 

—• rude. 

22. 

— furcatum. 

32. 

— Surra. 

23. 

— nosutum* 

' 33, 

— sjririferum. 

24. 

*— truncatum. ' 

34. 

Spomjiditlm aeiculans. 

2ft. 

LUhmtyUiUwn Amphiodon * 

3ft.. 

— aapera. 

26, 

—- davalum* ■ 

36. 

— mosogongyla. 

27. 

■— comutum. 

.37. 

— obtusa. 

28* 

— l»ve. ■ 




The forms included in this catalogue, mostly known and for 
the most part European, prove— * 

1 # That this meteoric shower of dust was of terrestrial origin, 

. 2,, That it w m not volcanic ash. 

.3. That it was dust which had been lifted up to a great height 
from a dried-up marshy district by an unusually strong current 
of air or a whirlwind . , . 

4, That the dust did not necessarily and evidently come from 
Africa, m being .the nearest land, although the wind blew'from 
thence when the dust fell; .for this reason, that no exclusively 
African forms are among it, 

5. That as Himmtidium PapUio, a very marked form, has hi¬ 
therto occurred only in Cayenne (see the Mikroskopisehe Ixben 
in Slid- tmd Nord-Amerika, plate 2. fig. 2,), and as the Surimlh 
is also probably an American form, only two conclusions present 
themselves; either that the dust was raised in South America into 
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the upper strata of air, and brought by a change of the current 
in another direction, or IJimantidmm Papilla, together with &uri~ 
relb , likewise occur elsewhere, namely in Africa, 

Review of the Results of these Investigations , 

1. Not only is there, as resulted from the former observations 
of the author (vide d, Mikroskopische Leben in Amerika, Spits¬ 
bergen, See.), an invisible minute creation in the neighbourhood 
of the Pole, where the larger animals can'no longer subsist, but 
a similar creation, is highly developed at the South Pole. 

2. Even the ice and snow of the South Polar Sea is rich in 
living organisms, contending successfully with the extremity of 
cold 

8, The microscopic living forms of the South Polar Sea con¬ 
tain great riches hitherto wholly unknown, frequently of very ele¬ 
gant shape, since no less than seven peculiar genera have been 
discovered, of which some contain several, one as many as seven 
species. % ; 

4, The forms collected in the year 1842, near Victoria Land, 
were capable of being examined in an almost fresh state in Berlin 
in May 1844, which shows how long preservation is possible, 

5, The ocean is not only populated at certain localities, and in 
inland seas or on the coasts, with invisible living atoms, but is pro¬ 
portionately thickly crowded with life everywhere in the clearest 
state of the sea-water and far from the coasts. 

6, Hitherto but one perfectly microscopic form from the high 
sea was known, and even that from the neighbourhood of the 
coast, namely the Astasia oceanica , which Von Ohamisso had ob¬ 
served i all other accounts were imperfect and useless. By the 
new materials the number of species is increased nearly 100. 

7, The hitherto observed oceanic microscopic forms arc chiefly 
' siliceous-loricated animals With some calcareous-shcllcd. Do 

these numerous forms derive the material of their shells from 
the bottom of the sea ? This question becomes daily more inter¬ 
esting. 

8, Siliceous- and calcareous-shelled minute living forms are 
not only mixed up with the muddy sea-bottom, but they them¬ 
selves form it. They live even to a depth of 270 fathom, and 
consequently support a pressure of water equal to BO atmospheres! 
the whole influence of this does.not indeed bear 'upon their organic 
tissues when they arc locally fixed,-'.but when they move from the 
bottom upwards or reversely ; yet it does not appear to have acted 
on the drawn up specimens. Who can' doubt but that organic 
beings which can support a weight - of 50 atmospheres may''sup¬ 
port 100 and more ? 

9, The supposition, that in great depths, above 100 fathom, 
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there is no fresh nutriment for organized beings of any kind, has, 
become untenable, 

10. Life and temperature in the depths of the ocean are, in 
their variable relation, the points' which at present deserve espe¬ 
cial attention, 

1L The showers of meteoric dust, or supposed ashes, have at 
present been proved to be, even in the case where they fell 380 
sea-miles from land, of organic and terrestrial origin, 

12* It is not perishable Proiococei or Ulm or Lichens that 
principally constitutes the organic covering and soil of the ulti¬ 
mate islands in the Polar Sea ; but the living creatures that form 
the first layer of solid earth are invisible, minute, free animals of 
the genera Pinmdaria , liunotia and Stauroneis with their siliceous 
loricau Several species from the North Pole and the South Pole 
are identical. 


XXIIL —Descriptions of some British Chalcidites. By Francis 
uXfulJU Walk eh, Esq., P.L.S. 

hijb Callimome llnsaccs, Fcm. Cuprous purpureo varius, metathorace 
viridi, abdomine cyaneo bast rufo » antennis nigris, pedibus fulvis, 
alls subfmek , (Corp. long. lin. 2 ; alar. lin. 3.) 

Body convex: head and thorax cupreous, tinged with purple, 
covered with minute scales disposed in little transverse stria*; head 
short, transverse, a little broader than the thorax; antenna* subcla- 
vate, black, as long as the thorax; first joint fulvous, long, stout, 
linear, black towards the tip ; second cyathiform ; third and fourth 
very minute; fifth and following joints to the club successively de¬ 
creasing in length; club long-conical, acuminate, much more than 
twice the length of the eleventh joint: thorax elliptical, punctured 
sparingly and irregularly: prothorax large, subquadrate ; its breadth 
exceeding its length; rounded on each side in front: scutum of the 
mesothorax large, its breadth slightly exceeding its length; sutures 
of the parapsides distinct, approaching each other; axilla* large, 
triangular, not conniving; scutellum nearly rhomboidal, of moderate 
size, abruptly decumbent behind % metathorax including the propo- 
deon short, transverse, rugulose, mostly green; podcon extremely 
short: abdomen elliptical, subcompressed, smooth, dark blue varied 
with purple, as long as the thorax; metapodeon pale red, occupying 
rather more than one-fourth of the dorsum; octoon much' shorter 
than the metapodeon; ennaton much' longer ? than the octoon; 
decaton as long ? as the octoonprotelum, ■ paratelum and telum 
short: oviduct a little longer than the abdomen; legs stout, fulvous-; 
wings slightly fuscous; nervures piceous; humerus less than half' 
the length of the wing; ■ ulna more than half the length of the 
humerus ; radius about one-fourth of the length of the ulna; cubitus 
extremely short, not so long as the radius; stigma of moderate size* 
emitting a short stout branch that points towards the tip of the radius. 
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Callimome ,/Erope, Mas. Virklis, ahdmmtw tmm, bast eupreiu 
viridi, mtcnnis fulvoflusms, pedlbus fulvis, fmtmrikm lmsifmek t 
tarns iwm flavin, alls UmpM'm. 

Mule *—Body convex :• head and thorax brilliant green, covered 
•with very minute scales so disposed as partly to form little transverse 
undulations ; head a little broader than the thorax: antenme davnto, 
fuscous above, fulvous beneath, ns long ns the thorax ; first joint 
long, linear; second long-cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; 
fifth and following joints to the eleventh successively shorter and 
broader; club long-conical, more than twice the length of the 
eleventh joint: thorax oval; prothorax large, slightly narrower in 
front, its length much more than half its breadth; scutum of the 
mean thorax rather long; sutures of the pampBides very distinct, 
slightly curved, approaching each other; axillae large, triangular, 
not conniving; scutellum rhomboidal; metathorax transverse, shi¬ 
ning, decumbent: podoon extremely short; abdomen aeneous, nearly 
linear, smooth, shining, slightly concave along the disc, covered 
excepting the metapodeon with very minute scales, shorter and 
narrower than the thorax; metapodeon bright green varied with 
cupreous, occupying more than one-third of the dorsum; octoon 
short; ennaton a little longer than the'octoon; dccaton longer than 
the ennaton; protelum as long as the dccaton; paratolum and tel urn 
Very short; legs fulvous, stout.; coxa? green; thighs slightly fuscous 
towards the base; knees yellow; tarsi yellow at the base, fuscous 
at the tips: wings limpid, ample; nervures fulvous; humerus much 
less than half the length of the wing; ulna a little shorter than the 
humerus $• radius hardly so long as one-fourth, of the ulna; cubitus 
not more than half the length of the radius; stigma very small, 
emitting a little branch. Length of the body 1,1 line; expansion of 
the wings 2 lines. 

Found near Windsor, in June. ■ 


yn Pteromalus domesticus (Entomological Magazine, it* 481), Mas, 
* Viridis, abdomen cuprcum bad viride , tmitmnte nigra, pedes mgr* t 
gmubus tarslsqm, (dim mil flams, prapedum ijeimlnm twrmqm 
flams aut fulvis, aim Umpidis, nervis pallkk funds. 


Body convex % head and thorax minutely squameous : head a little 
■broader than the thorax: the middle ocellus-very Utile in advance of 
the other two ; antenna® filiform, stout, longer than the thorax ; first 
joint long, slender; second cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; 
fifth and following joints to the tenth linear,' successively but very 
slightly decreasing in length ; dub fusiform, twice the length of the 
tenth joint: thorax oval; prothorax transverse, very diort, just 
visible above, rounded in front ; scutum of the mesothorax short, 


slightly convex, its breadth much exceeding its: length; ■ sutures of 
the parapsidca approaching each other, very indisfinet; axillae large, 
triangular, not• (johnlvin'g'; scutelluin- subcorneal, or. nearly penta¬ 
gonal, the three fore-sides being applied''to the axillae and to the 
margin of the scutum between them ; its scales are more minute 
than those of the scutum; metathorax very short, appearing trails- 
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verscly. just behind the scutellum: propodeon transverse, of moderate 
size, narrower behind, slightly decumbent, having a little ridge along 
its disc, and a rim on either side: podeon extremely short: abdo¬ 
men flat, concave, smooth, shining, nearly linear, narrower and 
much shorter than the thorax; the segments minutely squamcous.; 
mctapodcon occupying about one-third of the dorsum; oetoon, 
cnuafcon, decaton and protelum of moderate and nearly equal size; 
paratelum short; telum very short; legs rather short and stout; 
the rnesotibia; and metatibia; have two spines at their tips, the pro- 
tibiae only one : wings moderate j humerus much less than half the 
length of the wing ; ulna less than half the length of the humerus; 
radius as long as the ulna ; cubitus very long, a little shorter than 
the radius, slightly curved; stigma very small, emitting a short 
branch. 

Female .— -Head as broad as the thorax ; antennae subclavate, as long 
as the thorax; first joint slender, very long; second long-cyathiform; 
third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints to the thir¬ 
teenth short, closely joined together, in form like a long spindle 
which is about equal in length to the four preceding joints j club 
conical, more than twice the length of the tenth joint: abdomen 
round, concave, sculptured like that of the male, shorter but not 
narrower than the thorax; mctapodcon occupying more than one- 
third of the dorsum ; oetoon and following segments to the protelum 
of moderate size, successively but slightly decreasing in length; 
paratelum and telum very short; sternum, coxa; and thighs scaly 
like the thorax : abdomen, slightly keeled; dorsal segments passing 
underneath, not conniving nor contracted, but leaving a space be¬ 
tween them where the ventral ■' segments appear; these latter are 
equal in number to those of the dorsum, but unlike them successively 
increase in length from the base to the tip of the abdomen ; along 
the last there is a channel from the base of which the oviduct 
emerges, but it does not extend beyond the abdomen* 

In the month of May the leaves of the apricot-trees in my garden 
were eaten by multitudes of the larva; of caterpillars of Lozotmia 
XyhsimmL The moth' appeared in the middle of J une, and shortly 
afterwards some of the pupae- disclosed an abundance of Pieromalm 
dommUcus* In number the ''males -were to the females in the propor¬ 
tion of two to live. In the following year the moth appeared again, 
but attacked the pear-trees instead of the apricot-trees. ■ It was not 
infested by the Btermmkm* but I reared- two other' insects from the 
pupa, one belonging to -the lohimmmHe, the other a species of 
Trichina* Like .two other -specie®, Pt. mmmrum arid Ft * tenuis, the 
females arc; found on windows: throughout 'the year; they sometimes 
appear in great swarms, and arc perhaps parasitic on Tortrm viridam 
m wail as on the insect mentioned- above. 

Tetmslkkm Rapa {Armais'of Natural History, vol L), In the 
month of August many insects' of this species ('merged from the 
cocoons of Micro paster glomcmim, Linn., that infests the caterpil¬ 
lars of Ponim Brassier' Thirty-eight specimens or more appeared, 
and the proportion of males to. that of females vras as o m to lour, or 
tharafthnufo* ' ■ 




S08. Encyrtus Epona, Mas. Piceus , subtus flavus, pedibus fulvis, anten+ 
* nis tarsisque piceis, scutello flavo, alts Impidis, (Corp. long, lin, 
•§; alar. lin. If.) 

Body rather long and narrow, nearly flat, finely squameous, thinly 
clothed with short white hairs, piceous above, yellow beneath; head 
transverse, short, as broad as the thorax: eyes oval, of moderate 


size, encircled with yellow: ocelli near together on the vertex; 
antennae piceous, filiform, slender, hairy, much longer than the 
body; first joint fusiform, long, slender, yellow beneath; second 
eyathiform; third and following joints to the ninth long, linear, 
successively decreasing in length; club fusiform, not longer than 
the ninth joint; thorax elliptical: prothorax transverse, narrower in 
front, larger than is usual in this genus,; scutum of the mesothorax 
broad, forming one segment with the parapsides, yellow on either 
side; axillae triangular, very large, almost meeting each other on 
the dorsum; scutellum yellow, obconical: metathorax with the pro- 
podeon and podeon very short; abdomen long-obconical, concave, 
narrower and a little shorter than the thorax; two or three seg¬ 
ments visible on the dorsum; legs fulvous, long, slender, hairy; 
tarsi piceous; middle legs dilated, and their tibice armed with long 
spines as usual; wings limpid, narrow ; nervines piceous; humerus 
much less than half the length of the wing; ulna about one-fourth 
of the length of the humerus ; radius shorter than the ulna; cubitus 
shorter than the radius; stigma extremely small. 

From the collection of the Rev. G. T, Rudd. 


Encyrtus Euryclea, Fern. Ater, capite cyanco , antemis piceis 
flavo cinctis, pedibus flavis nigro cinctis, alts Impulis , (Corp. 
long. lin. f; alar. lin. f.) 

Body black, flat, slightly shining; head blue, transverse, nearly 
as broad as the thorax; antennae clavate, a little longer than the 
thorax; first joint long, piceous, rather stout, yellow at the tip 
second joint fuscous, eyathiform; third and following joints to the 
ninth very small, successively increasing in breadth; third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth fuscous; seventh, eighth and ninth yellow; club 
piceous, fusiform, as long as all the joints from the third to the 
ninth; thorax oval;, prothorax transverse, extremely short; scutum, 
of the mesothorax broad, longitudinally rugulose; scutellum some-' 
what obconical s metathorax with', the. propodeorx and podeon very 
short: ■ abdomen long-obconical, depressed, narrower but not longer 
than the thorax ; oviduct piceous ; legs pale yellow, stout; a broad 
black band across each thigh and tibia; fore-tarsi fulvous ; middle 
legs dilated and their tibiae armed-with long spines as usual: wings 
white"; nervures yellow; humerus less than half the length of the 
wing; ulna thick,' fulvous, not more than one-fourth of the length 
of the humerus; radius shorter than the ulna; cubitus as long as 
the ulna; stigma extremely small. 

Found by Mr, Holiday at Holy wood, near Belfast in Ireland, 

Encyrtus Fyttalus, Fem. Ater, pedibus piceis , antemis tarsisque 
fulvis , alls fuscis . (Corp, long, lin. |; alar, lin, f>) 

Body black, convex, short, thick, broad, punctured; head trams- 
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verse, short, very large, roughly punctured, broader than the thorax; 
front convex;, eyes oval, of moderate size; ocelli near together on 
the vertex : antennae fulvous, slender, clavate, longer than the tho¬ 
rax ; first joint long and slender; second cyathiform; third and 
following joints to the ninth small, nearly equal in size; club fusi¬ 
form, much broader than the ninth joint and more than thrice its 
length; thorax hardly longer than broad: prothorax transverse, 
short, visible above ; scutum of the mesothorax very short, forming 
one segment with the' parapsides ; axiilm small, not extending over 
the dorsum; epimera? large; scntellum obconical s metathorax with 
the propodeon and podeon very short; abdomen depressed, smooth, 
shining, shorter than the thorax; its breadth equal to its length ; 
oviduct fuscous : legs piceous, stout; tarsi fulvous; middle legs 
dilated, and their tibia; armed with long spines as usual; wings 
fuscous, small; nervures piceous; humerus less than half the length 
of the wing; ulna very short, not one-fourth of the length of the 
humerus; radius as long as the ulna; cubitus longer than the radius ; 
stigma extremely small. 

)Sj SlEncyrtus Maclueras. Reared by Mr. Haliday from the coccus of 
' the elm. 

Encyrtus argentifcr. Eneyrius Parulia is a variety of this species. 

Aphelinus Acsetes, Fem. Fulvits, antennis piceis, pedibvs Jlmls? 
* alts limpidzs . (Corp. long. 3in. ; alar. lin. §,) 

Body fulvous, fiat, slender, shining, finely punctured, yellow 
beneath: head transverse, nearly as broad as the thorax, slightly 
produced in front; eyes oval, rather large; ocelli near together on 
the vertex, the middle one very little in advance of the other two ; 
antenna; subclavate, piceous, longer than the thorax; first joint ful¬ 
vous, long, rather stout; second yellow, long-cyatluform; third and 
following joints to the eighth short, successively increasing in 
breadth; club fusiform, broader than the eighth joint and more than 
twice its length; thorax oval: prothorax transverse, extremely short, 
not visible above s scutum of the' mesothorax rather large, forming 
one segment with the parapsides; axillae triangular, not'joining 
together; scutellum somewhat rhomhoidal, shorter than the scutum; 
metathorax with the propodeon and podeon very short: abdomen 
long-obconic ? longer but not narrower than the thorax; legs yellow.; 
tips of the tibiae armed with a single spine; joints of the tarsi from 
the first to the fourth decreasing In length; fifth joint longer than 
the fourth; ungues and pulvilli small s wings limpid; nervures yel¬ 
low, not extending beyond the middle of the wing; humerus passing 
like the ulna along the costa; radius extremely short; cubitus 
longer than the radius; stigma very small. 

From the collection of the Rev. GL T. Rudd. 
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XXIV .—Description of a new British species of Callithamnion. 

By w. IL Hauvey, Esq., Trinity College, Dublin. ' 

[With a Plate,] 

In the year 1840 I received from the Hcv, J. H. Polloxfon a CaU 
liihmnnion gathered by him in the Orkney Islands so distinctly 
ehumeterizecl, that I had little; difficulty in asceituhiing it to Ik; 
new ; and, as a just tribute to its excellent discoverer, 1 named it 
H Polleafmm. * The MSS. of my * Manual of British Alga/ had 
at that time left my hands, but 1 forwarded u description of tin; 
new Valliihamnian for insertion in its proper place. By some 
mischance the slip was mislaid and the book published without 
any notice, having been taken of it; but under the MS. name of 
C. Pollcsfem this beautiful plant has since been known to my 
friends Mrs. Griffiths,. Mr. Kalis and others, and I only delayed 
describing it till I should have an opportunity of revising the 
whole of the British Callithamnia , a labour which has become 
necessary from, the many varieties of acknowledged species which 
have come to my knowledge since the publication of the * Manual/ 
and some; of which may perhaps be admitted eventually to the 
rank of species. '. - .' - 

Having lately, however, received a specimen from Dr. Dickie of 
Aberdeen, which exactly agrees with Mr. PoUexfexds, 1 no longer 
delay gi ving a description of it, as follows 

Callithaninion PoMewfemi , Harv. Slender, flaccid, alternately much 
branched ; branches linear, articulate, each joint having two oppo¬ 
site, subulate, slender, short, spine-like, simple ramuli. 

On rocks in the sea. Orkney Islands, Rev. J . II. Poller fen, 1840; 
Aberdeen, Dr. Dickie , 1844, April. 

Filaments 1—2 inches high, tufted, very slender and flaccid, 
repeatedly branched in an alternate manner, the major divisions 
of the frond having a conical or spiry outline. Main stem midi- 
■ vided, one-tubed, jointed and transparent, having several alter¬ 
nate, erecto-patent, rather distant branches, which are again twice, 
thrice or four times bninchcd in a similar manner, each succeed¬ 
ing series of branches being shorter than the preceding. Every 
articulation, both of the stem, the branches ami the lesser divi¬ 
sions, (units, at a short distance below the joint or diaphragm, a 
pair of erect o-patent, simple, subulate, short ramuli of much less 
diameter than the joint from which they spring. Articulations 
of the branches 4—8 times, of the ramuli once and a half, or twice 
as long as broad. Colour a fine rosy red. Substance very tender. 

. Fruit unknown. It closely adheres to paper in drying/ 

At first sight no species appears more isolated, and yet a slight 
inspection, will show that it is closely related to C. crueiatum, next 
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to which it may naturally be placed. It differs in being much 
more branched, in its spiry habit. and. delicate substance, and, 
more definitely, in having the opposite ramuli very much shorter 
and invariably simple and subulate.' In the other .British species 
with opposite simple ramuli (C. Turner^ Pluma and harbatimi) the 
ramuli do not issue from every joint of the frond, nor do they 
spring from a point below that of the diaphragm. These cha¬ 
racters are peculiar to C. Ptumuia (a species so different front 
that under consideration that I need not compare it), to C. cm - 
datum and C. Pollewfenii .' And- in another remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity these latter species also agree, namely, that the ramifica¬ 
tion proceeds on a plan different from that of the rmmdificatian. 
In most Algae with decompound fronds, the normal division of the 
branches is likewise that of the ramuli. In these it is the reverse, 
the branches being invariably alternate or scattered, and the ra¬ 
muli as invariably opposite. Here too we never find the ramuli 
lengthening into branches, and they are nearly of the same size 
on every part of the frond. And so constantly are they produced 
by every articulation, that even when a branch is given off, the 
ramuli of the joint from whose upew it springs are as fully de¬ 
veloped as those of any simple joint. The ramuli in these spe¬ 
cies have therefore more affinity with true leaves than with young 
branches. W. IL II, 

July 16, 1844. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Pig, 5. Cal, Polleiefcntii uafc, size. 

Fig. 0. Portion of a branch, magnified. 

Fig, 7. Joints of the stem, to show the insertion of the ramuli, magnified. 


XXV. — On the British Desmidiese. By John Raufs, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., Penzance*. 

V : . [With a Plate.] 

; ■ ■Buastetjm, ' Ehr , : ■. 

Pro ml simple, compressed, deeply divided into two segments 
which are enmrginule at their ends, lohed or simiated and ge¬ 
nerally pyramidal, . . 

The fronds are simple, longer than broad, often oblong, com- 
pressed, and so deeply constricted that their segments seem only 
united by a narrow'chord. The generally pyramidal segments 
are broadest at their bases, and are there in such close apposition 
for their entire breadth as nearly to conceal the notch ou each 
side until the endoehromo has collapsed. Tiny arc attenuated 
towards the ends, which in the adult state are always more or less 

* Head before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, April 11, 1844. 

' 1 ; ■' ' .. ■ ■; ' . ' ' . 0 2 
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emargmate> and their Bides are more or less lobed or simtatecl 
The surface is irregular with inflated prominences, which also form 
tubercle-like projections along the margins;■ their number and 
situation are probably constant in the adult fronds of the same 
species and different in distinct species. A transverse view, 
when the two segments are separated, is • the best method of 
ascertaining their number ; the terminal lobe has similar pro¬ 
minences. 

The species of Euastnm are not well defined; plants’ of this 
genus vary greatly in form, and it is not unlikely that young 
fronds have been described asr distinct*. Whenever it is prac¬ 
ticable the frond should be examined in four different directions; 
namely, in the front or usual position, at the side, at the end, 
and by a transverse or junction view after the segments have 
separated. 

In this genus Ehrenberg includes Micrastcrias , Ag« (not Mi- 
crastenas , Ehr.) and Cosmarium ; Meneghini separates the former 
from it, but includes it in the latter genus. Euastnm appears to 
me to be distinct from both, and especially from Cosmarium . It 
agrees with’ Micrasterias in having lobes and einarginate ends, 
but the fronds are not incised, nor do the lobes radiate from the 
centre. From Cosmarium it differs in the lobed and cinarginate 
segments, and also in the inflated projections on the surface. 
These characters will also distinguish it from the other genera in 
this family. 

Starch granules have been detected in nearly all the following 
species by Mr. Jenner and myself. 

I have divided this genus into three sections. In the first section 
the fronds are comparatively large, and appear to the naked eye 
like roundish or oblong dots. The segments are distinctly lobed ; 
the terminal lobe, cuncate and itself emarginate, is partly included 
in a notch between the projections of the lateral lobes, and the 
sinuses which separate it from them' are deep and directed in¬ 
wards and downwards. 

In the second section the fronds are more minute and scarcely 
visible to the naked eye; the segments’are less decidedly lobed, 
but’the margin is cremate or smuuted; the terminal portion unites 
with the basal by a neck-like contraction of the segment, and is 
therefore never included within a notch ; the corners are rounded. 

have, since I wrote the above, found my opinion confirmed by tho fol¬ 
lowing remarks of Menegluni Lobi quoque, pro uitalo sammoporo va¬ 
riant, Idcoque in charncfccribus iixandis, Iannis perfect© evolutis attcnamulum. 
Ex hoc factum cat quod species nommllm nb auetovibuH olim distinct® mmo 
temporis evamiere, nec suspicatio exelqdi potest circa alias quoque species 
formas stmunopere similes slstcntes/h^Menaghmi , 4 Synopsis Desmidicarum * 
in LmmtealS40, ; 'p. : '2!8.' “ru 
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The outline 1 of one of the segments has some resemblance to that 
of a decanter. 

In the third section the fronds are extremely minute,, the seg¬ 
ments are generally still less lobed than in the last, and the form 
of the front view is more irregular and differs from that of the 
preceding sections, especially in having an acute angle or process 
at either the corners or sides.of the terminal portion. 

* .Segments of the frond deeply lobed ; the terminal lobe cwicate, and 
partly included in a notch formed by the projection of the ends of the 
lateral lobes . 

1. E. verruca sum, Ehr. Frond rough with conic granules ; the seg¬ 
ments three-lobecl; lobes broad, subcuneate, with a broad shallow 
notch. Ehr. Infus. p. 162. tab. 12. fig. 5; Pritch. Infus. p. 196, 
fig. 125. Cosmarium verrucosum , Menegh. Synop. Desmid. in 
Linmea 1840, p. 222. 

Amongst aquatic plants in pools : rare. Cheshunt, Mr. Hassall ; 
Weston Bog near Southampton, Itustliall Common, Kent, near Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, and Ashdown Forest, Sussex, Mr. Jenncr ; Penzance. 

Fronds compressed ; the segments which slightly diverge from 
each other arc broader than long, deeply three-lobecl; the lobes, 
particularly the terminal one, broad and cuneate, and each has a 
broad, shallow, terminal notch. Surface of the frond furnished 
with numerous conic granules which give the margins a dentated 
appearance: each segment lias two prominences near the base; 
on these the granules form two or three concentric circles with a 
granule in the centre; the terminal lobe has two similar but 
smaller prominences. 

The side view, which is not so broad as the front one, is in¬ 
flated at the base and attenuated upwards into a short neck, and 
emarginate and slightly dilated at the end. The terminal lobe, 
as seen by an end view, is four-lobcd. 

This is a very beautiful species,'.and once seen, is not liable id 
be confounded with any other British species, but may be easily 
known by the cqnic granules covering the frond and giving a 
dentate appearance to the outline. 

Plats VL fig. 6, Euadmm verrucosum ; a $ front view; b } side view j 
c } end view of terminal lobe, 

2. E. (Mongum. Frond smooth, oblong; segments fivedobed ; lobes 

. broad, subcuneate, emarginate, the terminal one partly' included 
in a notch. Euastrum Pectm, Ehr, Infus* p. 162, tab. 12, %. 4 ; 
"Pritch, Infus, p. 396. Eehinella oblonga i Grcv. in Hook. Br* FL 
vol. 5i, p. 398 (1880), Cosmarium oblongwn , Menegh, L c* p* 22 L 
Eutomia oblonga, Harv. Br, Alg, p. 188 . 

In boggy pools. Warbleton, Sussex, arid near Tunbridge Wells, 
Weston Bog near Southampton, Mr. Jenncr ; Penzance, Dolgellcy 
and Carnarvon, ■ : .■■■*■■■ 
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Fronds large,, appearing to the naked eye like small clots, ob¬ 
long, three or four times longer than broad; each segment divided 
into five lobes in a pinnatifid manner. The lateral lobes are broad, 
emirate, with a broad shallow notch. The terminal lobe is connate 
and its notch dosed; the comers of all the lobes arc rounded. 
The surface of the empty frond is minutely punctate. 

Pi« atm VI. %* 4. Euastrum ohlongum : «, front view; b, side view; 
<?, empty frond. 

<i. E.Pe'lta, Fronds smooth, subqimdrilnteral, threc-lobed; terminal 
lobe partly included in a notch, formed 'by the ends of the lateral 
lobes. Cosmarium Pdtu, Gorda, Aim. do Carlsb. p. 121 ; Menegh. 
/. r. p. 222. 

In fresh-water pools. Weston Bog near Southampton, Ashdown 
Forest, Sussex, and Fisher’s Castle, Kent, Mr . Jenner ; Dolgelley, 
Penzance, 

Fronds large, visible to the naked eye, about three times longer 
than broad, of a quadrilateral form with rounded ends ; terminal 
lobe euneate, partly included between the ends of the lateral 
lobes, rounded and emarginate, the notch closed; the segments 
of the frond are very broad, three-lohcd, or rather each segment 
has a subquadrate base and a terminal lobe. The basal portion 
is not attenuated, and each lateral margin has a, broad shallow 
notch or sinus, in which there is sometimes a slight intermediate 
rounded projection. 

The colouring matter is dark green with large scattered gra¬ 
nules ; but the margin of the frond is generally colourless. 

The surface of the empty frond is minutely punctate, 

Plate VII. %. L Euastrum Pella : a, front view; h, side view 1 ; e, empty 
frond. 

; ** Terminal lobes exserted and connected to the basal portion bp a neck- 
like contraction of the segment; ike corners of the lobes rounded, 

. 4, E. didelta. Segments inflated at the base and constricted up- 
■ wards; the end scarcely dilated; the base is entire or slightly 
emarginate. Heterocarpella didelta, Turp. Mem. p* 295 (1828). 
Heterocarpella polymorpha , Ktz. Syuop. Diatom, in Llnnum 1888, 
p. 70. fig. 82 (some figures:only and those not good), Emrntmm 
mimtvm, Ehr, Infus. p. 162. tab. 12, fig. 6; Priteh. Infus, p* 190. 
Cosmarium didelta , Mencgh. L e, p. 219. 

In fresh-water pools, probably common, wear Southampton. Not 
. uncommon in Sussex* Mr. Jmmer ; Henficld, Mr. Horror; 'Oheshunt, 
Mr* Eassall ; Barmouth, Rev. T. Stdtmj , Carnarvon, Dolgelley, near 
Carmarthen, and Penzance. 

Fronds about three times as. long as broad, scarcely visible to 
the naked eye;; the segments have some resemblance to a de¬ 
canter, especially when dilated at the end. The entires frond may 
also he compared to the figure of the bones in the knee-joint. 
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Each segment is inflated at the base and attenuated upwards ; in 
general the end is slightly dilated, and the notch is rather deep 
but not gaping. In some specimens the sides are entire, in others 
they are slightly emarginate. The end view is elliptic and entire 
with the exception of the transverse notch. A transverse view is 
longer than broad with rounded and entire ends, and the sides 
slightly inflated in the middle. The opening which marks the 
place where the segments are connected is small and circular* 

The empty frond is punctated* 

Plate VIL fig. 2. Euastrnm didelta : a, front view; b, side view • e, trans¬ 
verse view; d y end view; <?, end view of terminal lobe; /, empty frond. 

5. E. affine. Segments emarginate at the sides near the base; the 
end dilated, emarginate, rounded at the corners, and the neck with 
a rounded projection on each side. 

In peat-pools near Dolgelley. 

Fronds about as large as those of Euastrnm didelta ; the seg¬ 
ments somewhat resemble a decanter in form; the base is broad 
and inflated and contracted upwards into a wide neck ; the di¬ 
lated end may be compared to a thick rim of a decanter, and on. 
each side of the neck is a small projection or tubercle; the ter¬ 
minal notch is deep but not gaping. The body of the segment 
is 'broadly emarginate at each side; all the lobes or projections 
arc rounded, and the sinuses shallow* 

This form approaches to Euastrum didelta , of which it may 
perhaps eventually prove merely a variety; but as I have gathered 
both forms unmixed with each other, and the present plant, be¬ 
sides the above characters, lias protuberances on the front surface, 
I venture to keep, them separate. Although I have not seen it, 
I suspect that a transverse view may afford additional marks of 
distinction*' 

Plate VII. %, 3; Euastrum affine : a, mature plant; t>, young frond. 

C. E. genmatum . Segments emarginate at the sides near the base, 
suddenly contracted into a very short neck ; terminal lobe much 
dilated, obscurely emarginate. Vosmarium gemmatum , Breb. ; 

' Menegh. L c. p.22L 
/?♦ Terminal lobe emarginate at each side. 

In peat-pools near Dolgelley; Penzance, /. R .; Weston Bog near 
Southampton, Mr. Jminer. 

/b Dolgelley. 

Fronds rather smaller than those of E. didelta , nearly three 
times as long as broad;..;each segment consists of a broad basal 
portion, which is somewhat'quadrilateral and emarginate at each 
side, and suddenly contracted to form the very short neck j the 
terminal lobe lias each side" elongated' and rounded, entire in a 
and slightly emarginate in /3; the terminal notch is very obscure* 
A transverse view is twice as long as broad, with two rounded 
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projections at each end and three on each side?, and a small central 
opening at the original junction-point of the segments* In the 
specimens I gathered the terminal notch was but slightly marked, 
partly perhaps on account of their immaturity, since in all the 
species it is obscure in the young frond; I doubt however whether 
it is ever so remarkable in this as in the other species*. 

■ This plant agrees in its decanter-like form with the two pre¬ 
ceding species, but 1 cannot suppose it to be a variety of either 5 
for in'this genus the projecting parts are much hiss developed in 
the young than in the adult plant, and nevertheless they were 
more evident in my immature specimens than in either of the 
other species. 

Whilst engaged in examining .this species, I was first struck 
with the advantage to he derived from the figure of the transverse 
view in the discrimination of nearly allied species. I have since 
obtained Meneghini’s Synopsis of this family, and find that he 
has extensively availed himself of it in forming his specific, cha¬ 
racters of this genus. 

'Plat'r VIL fig. 4. Euadrum gemmatwm : a, front view; h, side view; 
c, transverse view; d, end view; <?, end view of terminal lobe; f, var. fi, 

*** Segments with the end acute at the corners, or with acute lateral 
processes. 

7. B. rostmtmn. Basal lobes of the segments broad and emarginato, 
terminal lobe with a curved, acute, spine-like process on each side. 
In fresh-water pools near Bolgellcy. 

Frond very minute, about twice as long as broad; segments 
obscurely threedobed, or rather with a broad base which is eimir- 
ginate at each side, and then contracted into a broad short neck 
connecting it with the terminal lobe. The terminal portion has 
on each side a curved subacute tubercle or process, somewhat like 
a beak; the end of the lobe is prominent, generally angular, with 
' a ■ deep rounded. terminal notch, 

This species, like the last, is contracted, but less decidedly, into 
a bread, very short • neck, and has emarginate sides, but differs 
from- it mits,much smaller ake, and especially in having acute 
projectiouB/at; the sides of the terminal portion. As in these re¬ 
spects it approaches the two following,-it mmm to -connect them 
with the preceding species. 

Plate 1 ViL fig,, 5,' Euadrum, roHrafum, ■ 

8 , JS ; spinomm* Fronds oblong ; segments obscurely lobed, with a 

spine-like process on each side near the extremity; the end, pm- 
tuberant androuhd&d;. v ■ ..;■ 7.' 7 v ’■ 

In fresh-water pools. Cheshimt, Mr* MmsaU; Barmouth, 

* I have since examined mate® spocimeus and found the terminal notch 
always obsolete. 
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Balwey; Mayfield and elsewhere in Sussex, near Southampton; Mr. 
Jenner; Dolgelley, Penzance. 

'Fronds very minute, about twice as long as broad; segments' 
scarcely lobed, the base slightly emarginate at each side, not con¬ 
tracted into a neck, but with an acute, short, spine-like process on 
each side near the end; the end itself is produced beyond these 
spines and rounded; the notch is rather deep and slightly gaping. 
Sometimes the base has one or two spine-like projections on each 
side. ' : 

This species differs from Euastrum rostratwm in not being con¬ 
tracted into a neck, and in its prominent pouting extremity, which 
is not at all angular beyond the lateral spines. 

Plate VII. fig. 6. Euastrum spinosum: a, front view; b, end view; 
<y fronds dividing. 

9. E. Innate. Segments concave or truncate at the end, not pro¬ 
jecting beyond the acute angles. Heterocarpella binalis , Turpi; 
Kutz. /. c. p. 70. Cosmarium binale, Menegh. L c . p, 221. 

«• Segments inflated at the base; the notch broad, forming a con¬ 
cavity between the angles. 

ft* truncatum. Fronds quadrilateral; the end truncate, acute at the 
angles, with a small triangular notch in the middle. 

In fresh-water pools. Mayfield and Piltdown Common, Sussex, 
Mr , Jenner; Dolgelley, Penzance. 

Fronds very minute, about twice as long as broad; segments 
inflated at the base, either entire or somewhat bicrcnate at the 
sides, slightly contracted upwards and rather dilated at the end; 
the terminal notch forms a concavity between the two acute 
angles. 

The variety /3, which may prove distinct, differs in being qua¬ 
drilateral, and still more in having truncate ends with a small 
but distinct notch in the centre; the angles are acute, and slightly' 
project laterally; the sides of the segments are gonerally a little 
cvenateul ^ : ... u ..y.j ; ;.;d| 

This species is easily distinguished from the two preceding 
ones by its concave or truncate ends and its notch, the sides of 
which do not project beyond the lateral spines or angles, 

Platk VII, fig. 7, % Euastrum Mmt&t hi van <6. 


. Analysis* ■ ■ 

r Terminal lobes distinct, cuneat'^'partiy included in a notch 
: ..formed byrhelatwallohes,;,,.^,.,,2 

l Terminal lobe not included in a notch,.,.,.4 

r Frond rough with large conic granules; which give a den- , 

2,4 < tafeed appearance, to the..outline mrrmomm. 

I Frond minutely punctate ...... s 

*> f Segments distinctly fi-lobed, all the lobes emarginate obfomum. 
*1 Segments a-lobed .,.,.,,.,**,,^.*.,.**. Pelm* , 
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{ Terminal lobe connected with the bane by a neck-Hke con¬ 
traction of the segment, the corners all rounded. b 

Terminal lobe often indistinctly separated from the base of ^ 
the segment, with ait acute angle or process on each side 7 

„ f Segments but; slightly dilated at the end..,... diddtn . 

L Segments much dilated at the end .... (* 

( Terminal notch strongly marked; the neck of the segment 

with a tubercle on each side..*...**.«•«••• f#«v\ 

Terminal notch obscure; no tubercle car the neck of the 

segm cut....... gemma (am, 

( End concave or truncate; the acute angles m high as the 

sides of the notch ....... binafo* 

End rounded or angular, projecting beyond the apinedike 
processes .......... 8 

{ Terminal lobe diluted laterally, and. connected with the 

segment by a neck-like contraction.... rodrafunu 

End protuberant; no neck-like contraction of the seg¬ 
ments ....... aplnomm* 


XXVI.— Cakoli LinnjEI E'Vercitatio Botanico-Physica de Nup*» 
tiis d Sam Phntarum* Edidit et Latino vertit ML Johannes 
Arv. Afzklius. 

PREFATORY NOTICE BY M. AFZELIUS, 

It is stated by Iinmeus, in his Autobiography*, that after lie 
had become acquainted with the short treatise of Vailimit on the 
Sexes of Plants from the c Aeta Lipsiensia/ he began to contem¬ 
plate a more diligent investigation into the nature of the stamina 
and pistilla of flowers; that after long and diligent research he 
came to the conclusion that these constitute the principal parts 
of the flower; and a new prospect broke upon his youthful mind 
of thence establishing a Method in Botanical arrangement. About 
the end of the same year, 1729, George 'Wallin, at that time libra¬ 
rian at IJpsal, published a philologico-critical Dissertation entitled, 
s l)e Nnptiis Arbor urn/ which appearing to Lit.mams but little to 
the purpose, and not having leisure for a public disputation, be 
drew up in a few pages,more' botanioo,” as he expresses it, a 
view of the right notion to-be entertained concerning the Sexes 
of Plants, and communicated them to -his earliest patron in the 
Academy, 01. Celsius, Doctor in Divinity, Afterwards they fell 
into the hands of 01. Rudbeck, him, at that period profeasor of 
medicine and botany at IJpsal, who was so much pleased with this 
early specimen of his genius, that in the following year ( 1780 ), 
having received an honourable exemption from the labour*! of his 
office on account of his advanced age, he procured the nomination 
of Linnaeus as his substitute;.'and thus—a circumstance almost 
without parallel—the duties of a lecturer on botany were com- 
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mitteci to an academical student of scarce three years 3 standing. 
This first essay of Linnaeus on'the Sexes of Plants was afterwards 
overlooked : it does not appear among his published works, and 
perhaps was judged by himself as of minor value, after the de¬ 
velopment of his Sexual System had yielded a more fruitful sub¬ 
ject for his immortal works. However this may have been, assu¬ 
redly the first essays of so great a genius were not to be lost to 
posterity. By good fortune it happened that a manuscript copy 
of the i Pralectiones Anatomies/ delivered at Upsal in the year 
1781, although in a somewhat mutilated condition, was disco¬ 
vered in the sh op of a tradesman of this city *; at the end of which 
is subjoined, written in the same hand, ‘ Exercitatio Botanico- 
Physica de Nuptiis et Sexu Plantamm, &c. authore Carolo Lin- 
meo, Medicin. et Botan. Studioso . 3 The tract does not appear to 
me to be in the hand-writing of Linnaeus, but rather to be a tran¬ 
script from the autograph in an antique hand, and somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of Linnaeus, With the exception of the title-page 
and syllabus it is written in Swedish, and comprised in 22 pages. 
Prom the conjoined testimony of time, title and context, we feel 
no hesitation in concluding that this is the very work of which 
we have been speaking. We have therefore been the more anxious 
to publish this juvenile essay of Linnaeus, since, after a diligent 
search, it appears that it has been hitherto unpublished, and is 
further worthy of attention from the consideration that it is the 
earliest in elate (in the 23rd year of his age), and that it contains 
the earliest of his writings relative to the Sexual System. 

A. Latin translation is here appended to the Swedish, textf, 
that it may be understood by foreigners. The style of Linnaeus 
is well known, being distinguished by a primaeval simplicity and 
a certain native vigour. In this little work the style certainly 
is characterized in some 'places by florid exuberance, and the 
great interpreter of nature, pursues his subject with a kind of 
sacred ardour. In the translation I have chiefly aimed at fidelity ; 
how far I have succeeded, the kind reader must determine* 

Ewercitatio Botanict^Phjska de Nuptiis et Beam Plant arum in qua re* 

centiorum Botmiconm Platita H Observations recenmntur, authore 

Carolo Limo, Medicin, et Botan. Studios. 

SfLLAims. 

§ 1 . Introduction 

2 . Veterum divisio sexus in plantis. 

3. Vita vegetabilis probatur. 

4. Itequisita utriusque sexus. ~ 

* By tlie learned J. Liden, Licentiate in Medicine, to whose kindness X 

am indebted for it. 

[f We have given only the Latin version of M. AfeeUua,—E d* Aim, N, H*] 
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§ 5. Valiant huic sese praealiis studio addixit. 

6. Quod in. fiore quserenda sit sexus distinction 

7. Ex collation© florum sexus apparet. 

8 . Partes floris qua? ? 

9. Calyx ad generationem nihil contort. 

10. Nequc petala. ■ 

1L Bed stamina et pistillum. 

12. Flores ciun fructu jancti. 

13. Flores afruetn separati in eadcmplanta. 

14. Flores a fructu separati in diversa planta. 

15. Explicatio partium fieri s, exinde dependens distinctio sexus se¬ 

cundum Vaillantium. 

16. Nuptise plantar, quid'?" " 

17. Analogia liermaphroditar. in regno animali et vegetabiii. 

18. Morilandi sententia de fecundatione rejicitur. 

19. Modus fecundationis ignotus, seel quod fiat probatur. 

20. a. a curvatura styli in quibusdam. 

21. jS, a detrimentis qua? pluvise adferunt. 

22. y. a staminum positura ad pistillum. 

23. tfh a fecundatione ante progerminationem foliorum. 

24. €. a marcescentia staminum post fecundationem, 

25. £. a natura Palma? et Moschatse, 

26. v}. a castratione florura. 

27. de ovis plantarum. 

28. de cotyledonibus, 

29. Clausula. 

§ i. 

Vbkxo tempore, cum Sol almus ad terras boreales redifc, ifcerum- 
que in vitam corpora, hiberno frigore suppressa, rcvocat j ecce I turn 
animalia omnia, sub hieme gravia et torpentia, hetiora et alacriora 
hunt; ecce \ turn ayes omnes, quotquot hieme siluere, iterum cantare 
et garrire incipiunt; ecce! turn insecta omnia ex latebris prorumpunt, 
in quibus sopita jacuere ; quin ipse homo quasi nevus reviviscit; baud 
inepte igitur Plinius : Sole nihil utilius. 

Idem file Sol gaudio omnium exhilarat vitam supra quam did 
potest. Turn Tetrieem et Urogallum licet videre ludentes ; piscea 
lasciviunt, atque animalia omnia in venerem rutmt. 

Omnia vore vigent, et vevia tempore florcnt, 

Et totus fervet veneris duleecline mundus. 

Quid ? quod araore ipsae turn plants afHciuntur, cum inter illas, et 
maxes' et feminse, quin et hermaphroditi ipsi nuptias celebrant, I loo 
ipsum mihi' jam in ammo e$t enarrarc, et ex ipsis plantarum gonita- 
libus indicare, qui mares, qua?, feminm, qui hermaphroditi mat 

' > V ■ ; ^ .■ § XI. ' 

Vetercs Botanic!, in densis teqebris errantes, in sexu aliquo plan- 
tarum investigando laborare videbantur; mares et feminas distin- 
guere cceperunt,. saepius vero tarn infelici eventu, ut cum horrore do* 
mireris; aliter aufcem fieri non potuit, distinct* onibus a crassitic et 
gracilitate caulis petitis: aic,.qum separanda erant, conjunxerimt, 
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quae autem natura junxit, separarunt. Quorum sententias qui cog- 
noscere studet, dissertationem (modo hie ventilatam) * de Nuptiis ar- 
borurn’ evolvat, in qua eorum omnium compendium est, quae veteres 
de hac re dixerunt. 

§ ixx. 

Recentiores Rotanici permagnam analogiam inter vitam humanam 
et plantas videre sibi visi sunt; illas scilicet snis quibusdam morbis, 
perinde ac nos affici, ut Cancro, Pernionibus, Lumbrieis, A carls, 
Tabe, Peste &c. [In Germania non longo abhinc tempore pestis quse- 
dam arbores infestavit, qiue plus detriment! silvis attulit quam un- 
quam securis.] Abiis observatum est, plantas abundantia nutriment! 
luxuriari, defectu marcescere; calore solis, unde omnium vita est, 
expergefactas viridia explicare folia variosque floras, atque superbire 
baud minus quam nautoe, qui festis diebus totas naves magnificis 
superinstruunt vexillis : at ingruente frigida, vitae omnis invida, M- 
eme, arbores, sopore graves, pulchras omnique ornatu decoras vestes 
deponere, quemadmodum et insecta omnia sopita jacent, usquedum 
iterum veris calore excitentur. Observatum quoque est, suam cuique 
plants esse magnitudinem atque aetatem, omnesque juventute ste- 
riles, media estate fructuosissimas, senectute tabescere. Malpigius 
et Gremus anatomise ope ostenderunt, plantis vasa, quibus succus 
nutricius circumferatur, et libras aliasque peraraltas inesse partes, 
quse analogiam cum animalium corporibus proebeant; quotannis etiam 
proprio fructu sese multiplieare visrn sunt, quse omnia illis cum ani- 
malibus commimia sunt. His innumerisque aliis de caussis facile 
concludere potuerunt, vitam vegetabilem fere mque perfectam esse 
quam animalem; et quamvis plantis sensus desit, non ideo dici posse 
eas vita carere. Quis apoplectico vitam inesse neget, quamvis omnes 
sensus perdiderit ? 

§ IV. 

Hue usque progress! perbene intellexere organa generations antea 
quserenda esse, quam plantamm in mares et feminas distinctlones 
fierent Et, cum fructum haberent, necessario inde sequebatur, quimi 
natura simplicissima sit, semperque sibimet eonstans, etiam organa 
marls adesse debere, quae hunc fructum vivificarent. E regno enim 
animal! scimus, ad omnem foetum mares requiri, qui genituram emit- 
tant, qua ova impraegnentur, priusquam in foetum perfectam exire 
possint. 

Hanc inprimis rem eximius Vaillantius sibi explicahdam gumsit, 
cui totam suam Methodum Botanicara superstrnere in animo liability 
nisi triste fatum pmmatura eum morte nobis eripuisset, die x Map 
MDCdxxn. Nonnihil tamen de hac re prius public! juris facere 
potuit, Sermonem scilicet de structurei et differentia florum , usuque 
partium eos constituentium &c. LugcL Batav. mdccxviii. 4 to, Galilee; 
quern vero nondum vidl. —-"vi'rp ■ 

Si igitur scire velis utrum plantm mares an feminm aint, organa 
generationis, ut jam dictum est, inspicienda sunt Probe scimus-, 
post florem fructum provenire, fructumque rc vera foetum essepmullus 
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fitfructus nisi flos prius fuerit, nullusque in regno animall fetus sine 
pnevio congressu; si igitur absque dubio Has seque necessaritmi eat 
miteeeclens fruetus, atque. organa genitalia maria et. fentittu* fetus, 
inde oninino sequitur, in flore necessario reperiri debere ipsa organa 
generafcionis, quae in illo vieem mans et femlnie supplennt. 

§ vn. 

Cum igitur perspicuum sit, in flore planter genitalia incase, omni¬ 
bus plantis inter se eompamtis, patebit* probatam esse veritatan, 
omnes, quae pistillura cum rudimcnto fruetus halamt, femimts, con¬ 
tra,, qme stamina cum apieibus, mares, qua* vero utniquc habent, 
hermaphrodites esse; quod postha,e demonstrabo, 

§ vm* 

, Partes fiomm sunt: 

1 . Calyx sen ollula, cui affixa sunt 

2. Petala sen folia in ipso flora; 

3. Stamina, quibus semper incident ■. 

4. Apices sou anthem ; 

5. Pistillum seu Stylus, qui insistit 

(i. Pructui, qui in Capsulam abit. ■ 

§ ix. 

Omnes lores, mihi obvenientes, cum inspexero, permulta invent 
genera quse calyce careant, ut Tulipa, Mesonora, Tusai, Muscari, 
Hyacinthus &c„ quorum tamen fruetus maturescit et seri potest; 
calyx igitur non necessarius est ad fructificationem. 

§ x. 

Si quads, an petala,. in quibus Touraefortius, Rivinus et alii Bo* 
tanicen totain fundarunt, organa sint generationis, facile invexuea, 
eaclem immmeris deesse floribus, ut omnibus Apetalis, Stand nets et 
Amentaceis; e, gr. gramini Cyperoidi, Scirpoidi, SpargaiuofCorylo, 
Quercui, Ficui &c. &c, Hi omnes semina fecunda proferunt; uncle 
sequitur etiam petala parum ad fructum parandum conferrc. 

§ XI. 

Si autem de sfcammibus cum apicibus, et pistiilis cum fructu in- 
vestigaveris, ea semper adesse invenies, his scilicet tribus modis ; 

§ xn. . 

a*- Maxima pars plantarum in uno eodemque flore et stamina et 
pistillum habent, ut Liliago \ Tunicaq Hotfonirt Trientulk \ Dart- 
manual Hypopitbys 0 , Odontitesh Bubulark#, J)raba u s Rorc.dk m , Bor* 
tula 11 , St@ll.aria 18 * Trollius 1 ^, Cynapium 11 , Omecu't Comllurrhka 141 , 
Morocarpus 17 , Pinastelk 18 , Scirpoktes 111 , Tatra lm m * Ledum**, Kin*• 
laria®, ceterseque fere omnes*. .. . " t / 

1 'Vaill. ■ «■ Rail Bym iii, » Knun. ofc Rupp. 

8 Hupp. »■ DilhN. pl. g. 

3 Boerimv. 10 Dill Cat, » Dill N. pi g. 

A Rupp. FI Jem . JI &'' ia ''D:l!l ; 'M.pl,g.; 1 10 Mpqu 

6 Rudb, t Act. Lit, Sv, ■■ m Rupp, FL Jen. m & 21 Iiupp. 

c & 7 Dillon* N, pi g, « & Rivim pent fat* 22 Vaill 
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§ xxn. 

|3, Qusedam plants floras duplicis specie! distinctos in imo caule 
liabent, quorum altera species stamina .et apices sine pistillis, altera 
pistilla tantum sine staminibus et apicibus habet; lii fecund! sunt, 
illi vero floras steriles. Quorum perplurcs Tournefortius enumer&t 
et ‘Flores a fructu separates in ead.em planta/ voeat. Corylus, e. gi\ 
julos sues habet, qui per totam hie mem arbori insident, non autem 
maturescunt prius quara rnense Martii. aut Aprilis, cum e gemmis 
ejusdem arboris tenues cirrhi capillares, qui non nisi pistilla sunt, 
proveniunt et fecundantur a farina ilia, quam eodem tempore super- 
impendentia emittunt nucamenta, quse ex innumeris parvis stamini¬ 
bus cum suis apicibus constituuntur. Quod ubi factum est, juli, quia 
inutiles, ex arbore decidunt; loco vero, quern pistilla parva occupave- 
ranfc, nuces restate sequente enascuntur, Tournefortius, ut jam dixi- 
mus, numerum magnum hujus generis enumeravit; nrnltos tamen 
omisit, quos alii auctores postea observarunt; necesse igitur mihi 
videtur omissos heic enumerare. Hi sunt: 


AM'ENT ACE I. 

PETAL ATI. 

APETALL 

Juglans, Toimief. 

Cucurbita, P. 

Xanthium, T. 

Corylus, T. 

Cucumia, P. 

Ambrosia, T. 

Carpinus, T. 

Melo, P. 

Gnaphaioides, T. 

Fagus, T. 

Pepo, P. 

—- — . -•*-** 

Quercua, T. 

Melo-pcpo, P. 

Myriopliyllum, T. 

Ilex, T. 

Anguria, P. 

Buxus, T. 

Suber, T. 

Colocynthis, P,. 

Empetrum, T. 

Castanea, T. 

Momordica, P. 

Ricinus, T. 

Taxus. 

Bryonoides 1 2 . 

Cynocrambe, T. 

Platanus, T. 

Sicyoides, P. 

Urticoides, P, 

Finus, T. 

Viscus 3 , 

Ceratoides, T. 

Larix, T. 

Veratmm, P. 

Sparganimn, T. 

Cupresses, T. 

Sagitta, Dillon. 

Typha, T. 

Thuya,, T. 

Stratiotes, D. 

Mays, T. 

Ccilrus, T, 

Caupesa, Plum. 

Lacrima, T. 

Alnus, T, 

Aurantium, P. 

Cyperoides, M'. 4 

Betula, T, 

Citrium, P. 

Acinaria 5 * . 

Tonga, Pouted. 

Limonicum, P, 

Milium, Dill. 

Chaimga, P, 

Pimica, P. 

Lichen, Dill, 

Suddapima, P. 

Begonia, Plum. 

Ficus Hireng §1^ 

K&tovlnd#)* P, 

. .;«**. ■■ ^ .. ^ 

Coriaria, Nissol. 7 

Dactyloides, P. 

Eicinoides, T. 

Blitum 8 , 

Monformish 

■ Basel!a. , ■ 

Sfcellana, Vail!. 


1 For Morifomem mtelligo tpcciem uniiarn Mori, quod bores a fmclu 
in planta eadem sejuoctos jmofertj 'cantra in aids. 

- Per Bnjotmdem vero Bryoniam Zeyland* folds profimde laciniatis. T, 

a Vmm 9 teste Puntedera, fiorea te a fructu remotos; alii contrurinm 
fo vent sententiam, 

4 Ot/perokle; s probe distinguendum esfc a Scirpioide Monti, 

5 Aoimria a' me vacatur planta quae dam exotica quaj ab eo dicitur: 
Fucuh folliculaceus foenieul. fob long, in CB, 

Ficus flores masculini tripartite feminini 5-partiti: ambo in uno fructu 
nascuntur, md masculini supra femininos. Dill. N. pi. g, 182. 

7 Canaria vid. descript, nov, pi. g. Dill. 158. 

$ JBlit'um album majus Dill 104, 
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§ xiv . 

y. Alia tandem invenitur plantarum species, quse nonnullis in stir- 
pibus Acres cum integris apicibus sine pisfcilKs habet, in alius autem 
specie! stirpibus floras cum pistillis sine apicibus: hi fecundi, illi 
vero steriles sunt; utrique vero ex seminibus ejusdem speciei nas- 
cuntur. Flores autem fecundi et steriles generis antecedents in 
eadem radice eodemque caule gignebantur; hujua igifcur generis 
fiores ab illius in eo different, quod in radicibus diatinctis nascunfcur, 
quamvis facies externa fere eadem sit. Has Tourncfortiua * Pl&ntaa, 
quorum alias fructibus, alien floribus donantur,’ appellat Eas in di- 
versas species distinguere velle, aeque' absurdmn asset, ac si quia 
ovium ant caimm marem et feminam in diversas species distinguerefc; 
prsesertim si ab eadem matre nati cssent. Cannabis, ex. gr. ex ejus¬ 
dem specie! seminibus cannabis et sterilxs et fecund.*! oritur ; fiores 
cannabis sterilis stamina et apices habent, semina autem nulla pro- 
ferunt, carent enim pistillo ; at contra cannabis fecunda pist ilium 
habet, seel neque stamina, neque apices, et semina profert. Ejusmodi 
sunt: 


Sabina h 

Pulicaris 0 . 

Anomalse 

Salix, T. 

Mereuriahs, T. 

duplicea flores 

Populus, T, 

Spinacia. 

prteferontes. 

Juniperas, Voile, 

Lupnlus, T. 


Gale, Vaill. 

Morus, P ? 

Cannabis, T. 

Optilus, Ruell. 

Cannabina, T. 

A triplex. 
Parietaria. 

Tereblnthus, T. 

Ceratoides, T. 

Lentiscus, T. 

Bryonia, P . 1 * * 4 * * 7 

Limon, 

Rhamnoides, T. 

— 

Acer, 

Cask, T. 

Tammis, P . 8 

Valerian ella 9 . 

Arum, 

Palma, P. 


Axnpanna, P. 

Cervispina 10 . 

Hellebores. 

Mamoera, T, 

Onus, P. u 

. TrolUufl, 

Urtica, P.» > 

Otifces, Fab. 

Napellus. ’ 

Mniodes 4 * . 

Impia 13 . 

Carclftmindum. 

Fraxinus*. 

Papaja, P, IMP 
Laurus 14 . 

Farnassia. 


Vaillanfcius partes florum hoc modo declarat : Fructum tcnclium 
Ovarium appellat; quia eodem fungitur munere quo ovarium nni- 

1 'SaUm« Rupp. i. g. marem et feminam exhibefi. 

s Morm e. g. Morns fh albo T. et Moras vulgaris sterilis Font, Mores 
iwltlva fob m&j. et craaaiore ex albo purpurascent. P. 

. ® Prtioa.fmt Zhikummimu 

4 Mnioidm voco Mrmun quod Raio recensetur diatinctum mm iexu* 

* Frmmm, observ. Hupp. 314 et experientia, 

e Ptdtcark, per hanc intelligo Bcirpioidon aommlbtw pulloifermibuH, qum, 

nt mild videtur, ex 8. K, (?) 497 sexu diatincta, 7 Bryonia sc. aftpara Rub 

u Tamnmm , raccraosus. * FakrwmMu, Val miustrfs minor. 

10 Cervhpiua s. lihaimms c&tharticug, observant© Diilenio, 

w Omm s, Fraxinus humilior *. alb Thoophrast. 13 Impm P PHm / 

13 Papaya, Tournef. in eadem, Hurt. Mat. et Pont, in divem collocaut 

flores.. M Laurus Rupp. 83, 
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de Nupim et Sem Plantarum* 

malium, quod omnia in se includit semina seu ova progignenda. 
Stylus seu Pistillum* huic insistent Tuba dicitur ex analogia Tubse 
Fallopian se in regno animalh Flores omnes qui habent ovarium cum 
tuba, quippe quae organa sint sexus femininb Feminas vocat. Mares 
vero ab eo appellantur illi, qui stamina tantum et apices habent; 
namque stamina Yasa spermatica, et apices Testiculos vocat, quoniam 
per illos emittitur farina genitalis (pulvis, qui testiculis maturis ex- 
cidit), quae semina fecundat. Semina Ova nominantur, cum totum 
futurse plants rudimentum contineant. Sterilis igitur Cannabis mas, 
fecunda vero femina est; etiamsi contrario modo nonnulli, sed false, 
disseruerint. Hermaphroditi sunt omnes qui et testiculos et ova 
habent, 

§ XVI. 

Petala ipsa generationem non juvant, sed tori instar habenda, 
quern Creator tarn magnifice distinxit, tot splendid is exornavit cono- 
peis, et tot suavibus irnplevit odoribus, ut sponsus sponsaque tan to 
majore cum sollennitate nuptias ibi celebrent. Toro nunc ita strato, 
sponsus tandem sponsam amplectitur caram eique dona sua largitur. 
Tunc testiculi se aperire videntur, pulverem effusuri genitalem, qui 
in tubam decidens ovarium impraegnat. 

§ XVII, 

Maximum partem plantarum hermaphrodites esse null! mirum vi- 
deatur, quum idem in classe rcgni aninmlis infima spectandum se 
prsebeat; omnes scilicet cochleas similem genitalium in uno individuo 
conjunctionem habere; et id quidem propter tardiorem ipsarum mo- 
turn, qui segnitiam prodit, qua; quidem tanta est ut totum genus per- 
iret priusquam conjux alter alter! occurreret, nisi natura hoc mode 
segnitiam earum compensavisset Plantas, quas longe firmius in loco 
defixit, natura hermaphroditos fecit. 

§ XVIII. 

Fecundatio quomodo fiat, difiicilius est demonstrate Morilan- 
dus, qui ex professo animum in id intendit ut hanc rem illustraret, 
judicavit farinam seminalem tot parvuKs plantis seminalibus constare, 
quot ibi gratia essent, qum per infundibulum et tubam in ovarium 
effunderentur, ibique vacua inirent semina eademque parvulis plantis 
seminalibus implerent, ct hoc modo semina fecundarent. Argumen- 
turn Imjus sentential diversa pnebuit figura, quam in farina testicu- 
lorutn tn singulis speciebus observandis oculo armato contuitus est, 
et notavit, particular fariwiitius reque inter se distinctas esse, ac 
ipsarum plantarum facies externa in diversls specie!)us, Figures 
Imjus pulvcris in Act Emd.‘£f|)^. 170$, p» 275* inveniuntur. Cum 
vero irrita facta sit thesis Lcuweqhqbh;ii # qua) siatu.it getiituram mans, 
plenum immineris vcrmiculis quos 1 ur mneiones in homine, esse dixit,' 
exire c testiculis virorum in ovarium femmse, unum vero horum ver- 
micuiorum in cicatriculam ovi, tunc vacuum, irrepere, et, ovo in ute- 
rum immisso, ibi in foetum perfectum accrescere: hac, ut diximus, 
iirita facta, quandoquidem probatum est cicatriculam ovi non vacuum 
esse, sed omne rudimentum futuri foetus cum fibris suis primordiali- 
Ann. § Mag. N, Hist, Vol.x iv. P 
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bus in ea contineri ante fecund ationem, non minus in animalium 
quam plantarum ovis; in nihilura etiam redaeta est ante allata sen- 
tentia Morilandi, qui liac in re Leuwenhoekium imituri conatus est, 

§ XIX. 

Fecundationem fieri perspicuum nobis est, licet moclum ejits oeults 
snbjiecre non possimus. Quis enim tam inconsideratus, ut cred&t 
genituram marls ovum lemmas non vivific&rc in regno animali, ideo 
quod riondurn satis demoustrari possit, quomodo fiat ? Bed quia uni* 
cinque de eonceptu animalium facilius persuadetur quam plantarum, 
experimenta quse sequuutur mihi auxilio erunt: 

§ xx. 

a, Qui dam fiorum tubam liabent longam, brevia vero vasa sperm a- 
tlea, quare farina genitalis sursum ferri et in infundibulum tuboo im- 
mitfci non posse videtur, prtesertim cmlo humido et pluvioso; ingru- 
ente vero tempore, quo subtilis farina e testiculis deeidit, infundibu¬ 
lum tubas ad testiculos se incurvat (quod quidem artifieium est sapi- 
entissimi Creatoris, maxima dignum admiratione) ut imprscgnetur, 
baud multo aliter quam papilio femina, quae, cum a marito quseritur, 
prosternit se humi extensis alis, caudamque in altum toll it, quo com- 
modius amplexum ejus recipiat. Delude, cum tuba bujusmodi fiorum 
incur vat a fuerit, donee farina e testiculis efFundi destiterife, in altum 
rursus se follit. Quid igitur opus esset ut tuba se incurvet: ad tes¬ 
ticulos eo ipso tempore quo farina effunditur, et liac effusa erigatur, 
nisi ut a farina fecundetur ? 

§ xxr. 

0. Agricolm omnes narrare sclent, spicas minus-ditari granis, mm 
piuerit eo tempore quo seges fumat. Qui quidem fumus nihil aliml 
est, nisi segetis farina seminalis e testiculis exiens ut tubis aclhm* 
reseat, a pluvia vero humi funditur, unde major vel minor sterilitas. 

Hortulani omnes prsedicere norunt, fructmn baud preventurum 
esse cum pluvia in fiores effusa fuerit, ut mala, pira, prana, eerasa, 
fate&e.; quod etiam tic plantis sponte cresccntibus valet. 

§ XXII. ' 

y. Maxima pars plantarum, testiculos ab ovario sejuhefcos in ea- 
demplanta Imbcntium (§ xm.), fiores masculines in* codem caule 
supra fiores feminmos habet, ut farina tcsfciculorum in tubas dccuUit 
commodius, quam si, fiores feminim locum auperiorem tcncrent, et 
ita farina sursum teuderet. Ex, gr, Mays, Typha, Gyperoides, alii* 
que eastmri possimt 

§ xxrrr. 

3* Ut occuratiua summt Creatoris. perspicins providentiam, ju- 
cundum erit observare, omnium arborum aimmtaceartun icque fiores 
ipsos masculines in uueamentis suis, ,ac floras femminow sen elrrhos 
enasci et.prasparari, quo farina genitalis deeidut in tubas easdtmujue 
fecundet prius quam folia bar urn arborum explicentur, quippe qua* 
alias tubas tegerent, adeoque aditum farinas prohiberait, Exempia 
nobis sunt Corylus, duglans, Quercus et Fagus* ■ 
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§ XXIV. 

e. Tubam maxime florescere eo tempore quo farina e testiculls 
effunditur, videmus. Testiculi vero officio suo functi, cum genitu- 
ram tradiderunfc, marcescimt cum va,sis suis spermatids, etdecidunt, 
quum inutiles shit Non multo post fiaccescifc etiam tuba, jam in- 
utilis; restat autem ovarium, donee semina matura protulcrit. Inter 
papiliones etiam ammadverfcimus, mares statim post congressum 
emori, feminas autem vivere donee ova edidermfc, paullo vero post 
perire. 

§ XXV. 

C Multi veterum auctorum historic naturalis de natura Palmas 
mentionem faciunt; marem scilicet dicunt ramos super feminam ex- 
pandere, ut fecunda fiat, cum alias sterilis esset; ea certissime de 
caussa, quod farina marls tarn gravis est, ut a vento agi non possit; 
directe igitur in tubam. decidere debet, si quidem farinse particeps 
futura sit. Mares quoque et feminse arboris Moschatm observantur. 
Si mares quidam inter feminas crescunt, tiun feminee fecundas sunt, 
steriles autem fiunt si mares exciduntur. Hm vero observationes de 
Palma et Moachata aliorum modo narrationibus nituntur. 

§ XXVI. 

Unnra tantum experimentum, quod, ut spero, ad rem proban- 
dam sufficient, addere lubet. Omnes si sustuleris testiculos floris her* 
maphroditi, ovarium quidem plantarum quarundam semina fert, sed 
plane infecunda, quae nunquam progermimmt, etiamsi solo vel fertl- 
lissimo disseminata fuerint. Maxima autem heie diligentia adhibenda 
est, ut testiculi amoveantur priusquam pulverem genitaiem emittere 
coepcrint, et ut fiores null! ejusdem specie! vicini sint, alibis ventus 
subtilem farinam seminalem in tubam relictam asportat. En igitur 
heic veram plantarum castrationem artificialem! Equidem non ig¬ 
nore, Pouted cram observasse, Morurn feminam baepas in Italia tulisse 
in liorfco quodam, quamvis nullus mas intra spatium quinquaginta 
milliariorum esset; ostendere autem non potuit, eundem fraction 
fecundum fuisse, sen, si seminatus fuerit, Mores parvas protulisse. 
Ex his omnibus certissime colligi potest, fecundationem fieri.per tes T . 
ticulos eorumque farinam. seminalem ; nulla igitur caussa subesfc, cur 
sexus plantarum denegetur, 

3t2£Vt.n 

Restat jam analogiam inter semina plantarum et. ova animalium 
probate*. Non opus est, ut omne ovum testa dura et calcarea sit ob« 
ductum, quemadmodum ova avium j omnium enim quadruped-urn et 
ipsius hominia ova eandem desiderant. Neque albumen et vitellura 
necessaria sunt, quae non in omnium piscium ovis reperiuntur ; sed 
heic, lit para maxime principalis, necessario requiritur parva cicatri- 
cula, quae in omnibus conspicitur ovis, et accuratissime in ovo magnoe 
cujusiibet avis, ubi statim in conspectum venit, si testam a latere 
aperias. In- hac cicatricuia omnia rudimenta futuri foetus sub minima 
mole convoluta jaoent. ' Bernina quoque omnia cicatriculam liabent, 
quam auctores quidam Hilum appellant. Pisa nonnulla punctia nt* 
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gris distincta sunt; qu® quidara Hilum esse, sed falsissime, putarunt; 
puncta enim. luce nihil aliud suntquam cicatrices pedieuli tracti, qui 
pisa leguminibus infixit; juxta haec vero tuberculum prominct, instar 
xostri, in Cicero et Staphylodendro permagnura, (prod vera cst cica- 
tricula, in qua omnes fibr® primordiales plant® proven turn? latent, 
Malpigius in semine Caryophylli totam arborem Caryophylli sub mi- 
nuta forma cum caule, foliis, rad ice Sic, inesse ostend.it, Nulli ml- 
rum videatur, hcec sernina a me ova appellari; octoginta enim ante 
me annos celeberrimus Harveus idem nomen dedit, cum generation 
nem sequivoenm refutando palam cxclamaret: Omnia ex ovo. 

Ova plantarum in terra excludimtur, eodem mode quo ova avium 
sub alls, quadrupedum in utero, et piscium in aqua, 

§ xxvin. 

Pianta primum ex ovo suo progerminans duo exserit folia, Cotyle* 
clones nominata, ex analogia quse inter ilia et placentas animalium, 
seu cotyledoncs, vaccarum et similium, locum obtinet. Hoc dues eo- 
tyledones, antea inter membranas ovi occult®, basin ejus constitu- 
erunt^ et muucre eodem heic funguntur quo vitellum in ovis avium, 
quod in placentam foetus tenelii abit. Postquam tenene ill® cotyle- 
dones apud embryonem parvuiia vicem impleverunt placentarum, cle- 
cidunt simul atque ipse e terra se alere possit, quemadmodum pla¬ 
centa animalium fiaceescunt, cum foetus se ipsum alere inceperit. 

§ XXIX. 

Place sunt quae breviter et sine ulla librorum evolutiono, summit 
cumfestinatione communicata volui de Sexu Plantarum, qui etiam 
particula qusedam est Botanices, seu Scientiie DIvina*, sic dietas 
quippe qua; exponit ea qua; Deus inter omnes res creatas tarn mag- 
nifice fecit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Amahs ties Sciences Naturelles . 

March 1844.— Zoology,— Memoir on the Gasteropoda Phlebon- 
terata, with notices of the genera Zephynm , Action, Aclmnia, Am - 
phorina , Bella , and Chalidis (with four admirable plates), by M. de 
Quatrcfages. For remarks by Mr. Alder and Mr. Hancock, in cer¬ 
tain parts of this elaborate paper, '.see the ‘ Armais * for August 
1844.—A translation of Mr. Newport's paper on Pleromtrcys mjulk, 
from the ‘Annals/ no. 8L—A translation of the abstract of Pro- 
feasor Owen's paper on the Dinernia* from the * Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society/—A note on the Chameleon's tongue, by M. 
Rusconi.—A translation of Messrs, Alder and Hancock's account of 
the genus Venilkt (Proctonotm), from the ‘Armais’ for March 1844 
—Extract of a letter from M. Matteueci to M. Dumas, on some new 
experiments in Animal Electricity, 

Botany, —M. Boissier, Plant® Auehermn® (tlmhellifon e), con¬ 
tinued.—On the structure and fructification of' some genera of 
Floridea, by Dr, Montague (with two plates).—M„ 0, Naudin on 
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the development of the axes and their appendages in Vegetables 
(with plates)Commencement of Count de Tristan’s memoir on 
the Laticiferous canals. 

April 1844.— Zoology .—Memoir on the formation of the organs 
of circulation and of the blood in the Batrachiens, by Prs. Prevost 
and Lebert (a memoir of 36 pages, with two plates).—Considera¬ 
tions on the Alimentation of Animals, by M. Boussingault.—General 
anatomy of Diptera , by M. Leon Dufour (a brief summary of the 
author’s extensive researches on the insects of this order). 

Botany .—Continuation of M. de Tristan’s memoir on the Latici¬ 
ferous ducts.—On a new genus of Hepaticce, by MM. Bory St. 
Vincent and Dr, Montague, This genus is founded on a curious 
plant belonging to the tribe of Riccice , discovered near Oran in 
Barbary by Captain Durieu, and named after its discoverer Durictea . 
—Memoir on the Apocynacecc, by M. Alphonse DeCandolle (com¬ 
mencement). 

May 1S44.— Zoology .—Conclusion of M. Leon Dufour’s paper on 
the anatomy of Dipt era *—Memoir on the formation of the organs 
of circulation and of the blood in the Embryo of the Chicken (with 
plates).—On the development of the Poscilia surinamemis, by M. 
Duvemoy (commencement). 

Botany .—Conclusion of M. A. BeCandolle’s memoir on the Apo~ 
cynacem. —M. Gaudichaud on the anatomy of Monocotyledones, in 
reply to M. Mxrbel (a long and interesting paper in defence of the 
author’s theory of merithalli).—Note on two facts, in Vegetable 
Teratology, by Dr. Ducliartre. The monstrosities described are of 
the stem of a Galium and of tbe flower of an orange. In tbe last 
case the flower presented the remarkable phenomenon of alternate 
whorls of stamens and pistils, presenting-—1 st, the calyx; 2nd, nume¬ 
rous petals, some of which were transformed stamens; 3rd, normal 
stamens; 4th, a whorl of pistils; 5th, a whorl of stamens, and in 
the centre a number of pistils mingled with stamens.—M. Boissier, 
Plante Aucherianas ( Umbellifera ) continued. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY* 

Dec, 12, 1843 (continued),— Wm, Yarrell, Esq., V.F,, in the Chair. 

“ Descriptions of new species of Shells figured in the * Conchologia 
Iconiea/ ” by Mr. Lovell Reeve. 

.Conus Deshayesii, Con* testdcylmdraceo-ovatd, icmdculd , inflatd, 
pallule olivaceo»fulvd, profush mbido-pmetieutaid , macutis albis 
grandibus, perpaucis, sparsim et irregulariter nebulosu ; spirit 
\depresso-pland , apice mmronato ; aperturd dehiscentc, fauce, quad 
politdy nitente . 

Conch. Icon,, Conus , pi. 5. f, 28; Conus cervus , Sowerby, Conch. 
Ulus., f. 04. 

Hab. Swan River. 
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Only a few specimens of this very characteristic species, which 
may be readily recognised by its peculiar buff-tinted colour and light 
inflated growth, are at present known. It has been supposed hitherto 
to be the Corns cervus, but having lately examined, in the eifll.eeti.ou 
of M. Delesscrt, the identical shell described under that title by La¬ 
marck, with the description of that illustrious author attached to it 
in his own handwriting, I am enabled to rectify an error which has 
unfortunately gained considerable circulation. 

By the title now substituted for cervus in reference to the species 
under consideration, I wish to honour my kind and amiable friend 
M. Deshayes, now zealously occupied in completing the conchologi- 
cal portion of the new edition of Lamarck’s 4 Histoire des animat! s. 
sans vertebras/ the publication of which has been long anxiously 
looked for. 

■ Conus vidua. Con. testd tnrbinatd , albd t /usco suhtiUmmb return* 
laid » reticulis rirptis , subspanm; fasciis bints nigerrimrhjmcis , 
maculis albis sparsis, irregular Her pmc latis # cinctd; spin!, comma* 
depress'd* coronatd , apice subohtuso. 

Conch. Icon*, Conus , pi. 8. f. 45. 

Mub. Island of Oapul, Philippines (on the reefs); Cuming. 

This curiously mottled Cone presents a very different style of 
painting from any hitherto described species. Several specimens 
were collected by Mr, Cuming, 

Conus fictus. Con. testd oMongo*turhimkl f tenukuld , mtmntri- 
cosdf punkeo brumeove et tdbo altematim fasciatd t fasciis inter - 
stitimjue fusco alboque identidem Uenialis et varkgatis; spird 
convem-elatd, ad marginm pemUariler stngatd , apertnrd subin- 
fluid. 

Conch, Icon,, Conus, , pi, 18. f. 98. 

Hub. — ? 

The painting of this pretty shell is of very peculiar character, and 
I know of no other species with which any comparison can well be 
instituted. The most characteristic of two specimens now before 
me exhibits three broad pale scarlet bands, the lower being orna¬ 
mented with two articulated fillets of brown and white, the middle 
with one only, whilst in the upper band the fillet is altogether want¬ 
ing. The spaces, between the bands 'arc .curiously variegated with 
brown (scarlet-brown), and the base and upper edge of the shell are 
obliquely* streaked with the same colour; the latter part in such a 
maimer as to leave a neat spiral necklace of short streaks upon the 
surface of the spire. In some;specimens' the articulated fillets are 
more confused, though the necklace of short streaks m still clearly 
defined around the edge of the spire* 

Conus mahouani. Con. testd dongato-turUmtd t mbcylmdraeed, 
bmm versus sulmtd $ albidd » spadiceo profmh mmtd* tmnik /re- 
queniibus spadiceo alboque artkuktis cinctdj spird. valih datd; 

, , apertum fume ulki, 

Conch. Icon,, Conus, pL SSL £. 126 *'. 

•Hub. Salango, West Columbia (found in sandy mud) \ Cuming, ' 
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This species differs from the Comic intcrrnptus in having the spire 
narrower and much more elevated; it is always more strongly and 
fully stained with the dark reddish-brown, and the interior of the 
shell exhibits no indication of any purple. 

Conus intermebius. Con . testd elongato-turbinaid , sub cylindr need, 
kevi, columella basim versus subtiliter sulcittd ; puniceo-roccd , 
maculis grandibus fuscescentibus reticulatis, interrupts UbitUeatd, 
interstitus plus mimtsve pallide reticulatis ; spirit conve$o-ela£d, 
spiraliter striata; aperturd patente, fame pallide violaced. 

Conch. Icon., Conns, pi. 23. f. 129 ; Corns geograplms , mr., Bro- 
derip ; Sowerby, Conch. Illus., f. 33. 

Hah, Island of Annaa, Pacific Ocean (found on the reefs); Cuming. 

I have long suspected this shell to be distinct from the Conus geo - 
graphus ; it differs constantly in form, in colour, and in the general 
distribution of the brown reticulated painting. These differences 
are unimportant however compared with a character which it has in 
common with the Conus tulipa , namely that of having the lower por¬ 
tion delicately grooved. The base of the Conus geographus does not 
present the slightest indication of this grooving, nor indeed any in¬ 
equality of surface beyond the ordinary striae of growth, which pass 
in the contrary direction. I notice this character in the Conus inter ~ 
mediae merely to show that it cannot be a variety of the Conus geo¬ 
graplms ; the grooving must not be regarded as a specific peculiarity, 
because, as already observed, it is common to the Conus tulipa , as 
Well as to another closely allied species, the Conus ohsmrus. 

Conus oebitattjs. Con . testd oblongo - 1urbimtd, temdeidd, trims- 
versim Ur aid, liris plants, inters titiis striata -pertusis; albidd, 
ustutato-fusco variegutd; spird aeuminatd, apiae etafo, acuta* 

Conch, Icon., Conus , pi. 27. fig. 156, 

Hah. --? ■, 

I kindly thank M. Deslxayes for the use of this interesting little 
shell, which at first sight I thought to be a young specimen of the 
Corns sulcatm. 

Conus elongates. Con, testd elongato4urbinatd , lam, luteo- 

■ olimemt, supernb ceeruleo-albd, fascid intermptd subindistinetd 
deormm cingulatd ; spird comer d, meruko - albd, subtilise wih co~ 
ronatdi apice rosacea ; bad et apertures fame vividh violaceis. 

Conch. Icon,, Conus, pi. 27. f. 157* 

flab, —— ? 

I adopt the Rev. Mr. Stainforth’s manuscript name for this elegant 
little shell,, believing that it may. with'great propriety be regarded as 
a new species. 

■ Conus iodostoma. Con . tmtd subclongato-turhimiid, tenui. Emitter 

inf aid; [albidd, purpurea pallidissime tinetd, luieo-ftmescenle 
sparsim et irregulariter punctatd el maculatd; spird subtiUssinie 
' suhmld, apice data, acuto ; .• aperturd Uttiusculd, fame violaceo- ■ 
purpured . 

Conch, Icon,, Corns, pL 28* f* 159. . 

Hub. -? 
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Tills shell has been supposed to have some considerable affinity 
■with the Conus James ; it does not however, in my opinion, exhibit 
any characters in common with that species, and may at once be 
distinguished by its tenuity, by its spotted peculiarity of painting, 
and by its violet-stained mouth. 

Conus inscriftus. Con- tcsld turhinatd , soUdlusvuUC hem , busim 
versus sulcatd, sulcis latls, siriatis; cairnko-altudd, mucutis gran - 
dibits fmcescmitilms, Uteris Smensltms sirniltmm * tn/mdatim in- 
scriptd, interstitiis mamtarmn mimrirn aerie mica etnguhtk; 
spirit medioeri , spiralitcr striata* fusees conk. vurlegutj upiee 
muto; aperture?. fame vndaceo - carnedatd . 

Conch. Icon., Conus* pi. 21). f. 164; Comes ho scandcm ? Chemnitz, 
Conch. Cab., vol. x, pi. 140. f. 1300. 

Hath —— ? 

This appears to me to he a well-characterized species, and dearly 
distinct from that variety of the Conus Proteus to which it so closely 
approximates in the style of painting. I much question whether 
the figure described by Chemnitz under the title of “ Leo samdensf 
from an imagined resemblance of the hieroglyphieal spots to the 
common heraldic device of the climbing lion, is not a representation 
of this shell, and that Lamarck, Pfeiffer, and others have somewhat 
erred in quoting it as the well-known similarly marked variety of C. 
Proteus ,: 

Conus rulbus* Con, testa $ubobeso4iirbmatd, saUdd, super )j ro~ 
tundatd; ulbd,fusco hngitudinaliter strigatd, strigis irregultirihm, 
oblique mdulatis , supernb ■ et 'inferne diffuses; spird brevi, apice 
mucmmto . 

Vox. (3, Testa omninhfusca . 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi, 30. £. 16$. 

Hab. Cabenda, west coast of Africa (found at the depth of five 
fathoms in soft mud, washed down by the waters of the Congo); 
Hankey. 

Four specimens of this very interesting species were collected at 
the above-named locality by Lieut. Hankey, It is a very solid shell, 
having the appearance of a 'small bulb-root. 

Conus atuustre, Con, iestd subobeso-iurbimtd, tmui , sulnnjlatd, 
Imui, basini versus lirahl; rubido-fmeo ti mmtm patlidb (it sub - 
irreguhtritcr zonatd, Items fusco-articulatis mgustis mnumms 
- mhtMihm immld; spird deprmm,«mivmi, apice nwcr&mto* 
Conch, ■ Icon*,, Conus, pL 30. f, 1 70, 

Hub. —— ? 

g This is another new species, and will be recognised iw being very 
distinct from any hitherto described* . 

Conus Mktcauhx* Con, testd elongato*ovatd, per to turn super** 

■ ficim grmnhsd, gmmlis suhlilibm, seriatim digestis; albidd, uu- 
rantiofmcQ irregulariUr hupmutd , batted dbidd cmgustd m media 
cmguhtd; spird subemerM, mrantio-fusco maculatd, apke am- 
. mimic. ■ »C.. 

Conch. Icon,, 

Hak r- -? ^ - ;:r; ; 1 : 
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I have much pleasure in naming this interesting species, at the 
desire of the Rev, Mr. Stainforth, in honour of William Metcalfe, 
Esq., a gentleman whose zeal for collecting and identifying the more 
minute and less attractive species of shells is highly serviceable to 
science. 

Conus Victoria. Con . testd ovato-turbinaUf, tenui , subinflatd , 
transvershn striatd; albidd , ccesio longitudinaliier inquinatd , ma~ 
grandibus , suhsolitariis , aurantm, fusco undulato-virgatis, 
trifasciatim ornatd , interstUm aurantio-fusco subtilismm reticu- 
latis ; spird elevato-exscrtd, apice acutissmo; apcrturd latiusculd, 
fatice paliide cmsuL 

Var. /3, Tfcsta maculis auraniiis majoribits, trifasciatim coalescenti - 
; strigis fuscis longitudinalibus prominentioribus . 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi, 37. f. 202. 

Mouth of the Victoria River, New Holland; II.M.S. Beagle. 
This highly interesting species must be seen to be appreciated, it 
being quite impossible to do justice either by drawing or description 
to its elaborate configuration. It is perhaps next allied to the 
Con## canonicus , but is of much lighter and more inflated growth ; 
the three rows of brown-striped orange blotches are peculiar to it ,* 
the net-work is liner, and of a much more delicate and tremulous 
character, and the interior of the aperture, instead of being pink, is 
of the same greyish blue colour which characterizes the outer sur- 
. face. 

I take the liberty of attaching Her Majesty’s name to this beauti¬ 
ful shell, from the circumstance of its having been lately discovered 
in a locality dedicated in like manner to the same fair patroness of 
the sciences. 

The two specimens here figured, recently in my possession, were 
collected during the late surveying expedition of H.M.B. Beagle . 
Mr. Cuming and the Rev. Mr. Stainforth each possess several ex¬ 
amples. 

Conus scalptus, Con . testd turbinatd, solidiusculd, politd, basim 
versus sulcatd; albidd, fills ruUdis numerosis , ranter interruptis, 
cinctd; spird elevatd, spiraliter striatd , rubro variegaht , apice 
acuta. 

Conch, Icon,, Conus, pi. 37. f. 203, 

Hub. ? 

This is a new and very distinct, species; the transverse lines ex¬ 
hibit the appearance of scratches-and are very characteristic. 1 M. 

■ Chenu of Paris proposed describing "this shell under the title of (7. 
radiates, but that name has been applied to another species by Gme- 
lin, though not acknowledged. 

Conus mijcronatus* Con. testd acuminatodurhinatd, basim versus 
at term aid, transversim sulcatd , sulcis striis longitudinal 1 ! bus can - 
cdlutis; albidd , f usco pallid S timid et variegat'd; spird elato- 
exsertd, fusco pallidb maculatd , apice mucronato, acuta. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 37. f. 204. . 

Hab. Islands of Burias, Siquijor, Penay, &c„ Philippines; Cuming. 
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Several examples of this species have been collected by Mr, Cu¬ 
ming, varying remarkably in their general appearance; most; ot them 
are ‘obsoletely coronated, and all have the grooves more or less 
strongly developed, with the apex remarkably slmrp-pointed. Coni 
mlcatus and orbitatns are the nearest allied, species. 

Conus ctrNKonus. Con . Icstd abhmmta-tnrbinatd, svpeme ■ obesrf, 
mbinflatd; fused, mtwulis Midis pouch parvis, irmjtdtrrihm , 
subtrigonis, ftmmtim aspersd , famd ntUddd , fmm pa Hide strh 
gafd) interdum snbohsokdd, infra medium ornutd ; spied vmiwno** 
obtusd. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 37. f. 205. 

Hub. — ? 

This apparently variable species, approximates in some degree to 
the Conus mercalor. 

Conus vkhricultim. Con. tesfd ajlhidraceo - 1urhinuld, ventrhmd , 
subrotmdatd, lam, basim versus striatd; albidd , maeulis avrantm 
irregularilms Ufasciatim dnvid, imnintiofuseo aliter lalimme 
rethmlatd; maeulis linns undulatis nunc tramvershn, nunc Imtgh 
iudimUtcr strigatk; spird concavo-umnimUd* 

Conch, Icon., Conus, pi. 38. f. 208. 

Corns teMlby var. I, Lamarck." 

Hah. Ceylon, &c. 

Many persons will no doubt cavil at my attaching a new specific 
name to this long-established variety of the Corns tactile, but how 
can Lamarck's Corns mcarius stand, unless this shell be elevated to 
the same rank? Its inflated growth and the wide open character 
of the net-work are somewhat constant, and it may as well be noticed 
that the. Conns verriculmn has long been erroneously set apart' by 
collectors for the Conus archiepiscopus, a very different shell, and one 
of much greater rarity. Either the Conus verriculmn must be adopted, 
or the Conus vicarius must be rejected, and both considered as varie¬ 
ties of the Conus textile. 

There can be no law for the adjudication of species, whilst, a 
species remains to be defined. If the Coni vicarius and vertimlum 
be discarded, hundreds of species may be banished in like manner 
from the nomenclature, as the links in the grand chain of affinity 
between the Aspergillum' and'-the Argonaut, become gradually re¬ 
vealed to observation. 

Conus Ma im nianus* ' Con . testd ty'UndrawoAutbimtd, fused, vd 
tutcolo fused, ad tmsim, at per spirts marginm, alhktd ; Imn, Infri 
.medium suleatd, milch IdliusouUs,'subdhtmititms, strife pemnhen** 

■ tibus, caneeilaik' ; spied .'cmvmt, spimlitm* suleatd , mleh mime* 
rests, mgmthfapka elati), amio» 

Conch. Icon., Corns, pL 40. f. 217. 

■ Corns teres !mm, Martini, Conch. Cab,, voh ii. p» 233. pb 58. f. 
584 5 Conus imtem, mt . ? Lamarck.'"' 

Had. Futao, provinonpf. Albay» island.of Luion* Philippines (found 
under stones at low water); Gumiogv : 

■ This species has been either injudiciously confounded by Lamarck 
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with the Corns lacteus, or it Has been altogether neglected. Mar¬ 
tini has given a very accurate figure of it, but his irregular style of 
nomenclature precludes the possibility of our following the title by 
which'he distinguished it. ■ The Conus spectrum is described by that 
author under the name of Corns teres, and this immediately follows 
tinder that of Conus teres lams ; the former is however a shell of a 
more inflated growth, and distinguished moreover by markings of 
which the Conus Marttmmms is entirely destitute. Most specimens 
exhibit a longitudinal white streak here and there, running parallel 
with the lines of growth. 

Conus incarnatus. Con. testa turbimtd , via py rtf or mi, basim 
versus subtilisshne liratd , liris numerosis, confertis ; albd, f asciis 
duabus latissmis, pallidb incarnatis , cinctd ; spird convemisculd, 
spiraliter incisd, maculis incarnatis arcuatis pallide variegatd , 
apice mucronato , elato. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 41 - f. 221. 

Hah. Malacca (found on mud-banks); Cuming. 

Although the specimen above described is in the best state of pre¬ 
servation, I should have judged it, from its simple style of colouring, 
to be a shell of immature growth, were it not that Mr. Cuming col¬ 
lected several specimens of them at Malacca on the mud-banks, all 
exhibiting the same uniformity of external character. 

Conus r/eticus. Con. testd turbimtd, sotidiuscuM , lain, basim 
versus grmmlosd; albd, pmictis maculisque grandibm , baticis, vi~ 
vide f ield; spird subobtuso-convcad, obsolete coromtd , spiraliter 
sutcald, sulcis striato-canccllatis. 

Conch. Icon., Conus , pi. 42. f. 226. 

Hah. Philippine Islands ; Cuming. . 

The Conicus battens exhibits no other colour but that of the dots 
and blotches, which are of very dark chocolate-brown upon a white 
ground. 

Conus epxstomium. Con. testd elmgalo - turhinatd, redd, tenuimld , 
albd, maculis aurantiofuscis, peculiariter fluentibm , hfmeiutim 
cinctd. maculis dim subobsolete ■ transversim punctato-lineatis ; 
spird deprcssiuseuld, fmceseente mamlatd. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 42. f;',2:27. ■ 

■ Hah. Mauritius. 

This shell is of a peculiarly straight form, and reminds one very 
forcibly of the spigot or faucet-stop of a barrel; the very faint white 
dotted transverse lines are exceedingly regular, and of quite a differ¬ 
ent character'to those of the, brocade species * 

Conus cocceus. • Con , testd turbimtd, supernk obesimculd,-subro* 
imdatd, tr ameersim subtiUssimbbirdld, interstitm lemter pmimis; 
albd , liris maculis parvis irregularihus, pallid'k meeds, emtmh la- 
niatis; spird obtuso-convexd. 

, Conch, Icon., Conus, pi. 42. f. 228. 

, Hub. New Holland. 

Mr. Cuming, possesses three specimens of this delicately marked 
Cone, the entire surface of which is' covered with faintly articulated 
fillets of white and,scarlet 
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Co, nits CiiERii. Con . tnrhinatd , mperiik amimiguM > tmmculd * 

per Zotaw superficiem mUiUssinit. Hr aid; alb A , , 9 /m/w? fmccscen- 
libu$, longitudinaliter imdatis, suhirreguhriter varkgald $ ^pfrrf 
depremusculd , Icviler canalimilatd, apice data, macronalo. 

Coach, Icon., Conus, pi. 43. f. 229. 

: ./;/«&, Cape St. Thomas, Brazils (found in sandy mud at the depth 
of thirty-five fathoms); Olery. 

I have much pleasure in adopting the name of an intelligent French 
naval commander, to whom we are indebted for this, and many new 
and interesting species of shells. 

Conus hpisratus, Coa. subuhbremutodnrMmtd, tmirn versus 
sulcata ; mamlis jusds parvis sparsis irregular iter ornatd; 

,9p/rd convexd, spiraliter striatd, apice mucronaio, data ; apertum 
fame fuscescente tinetd. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 43. f. 230. //«/;. --- ? 

The CWws erythnmms is perhaps the nearest allied species to this, 
well characterized by the stained interior, and the more dotted style 
of the external painting. 

Conus Gkuneri. Con. testd turbinatd , supernv Icevi , /w/rd Zfvros- 
versim sulcatd , prominentibus ; «/&/, maculis suhqumlratis 

ruhris trifasciatim Ueniatd, intervallis panetis rubric mmiiUssimis 
aspersis; spird depresso-pland, spiraliter canaUculatd , /nm 
criusque nigricante-violaceo tinetd . 

Conch,. Icon., Conus, pi. 43. f. 231. 
iMn Island of Java. 

This is a beautiful little species, very distinct from any hitherto 
described. At the request of Mr. Cuming I have named it after M. 
Grruner of Bremen, a very zealous collector, whom I thank most cor¬ 
dially, not only for the loan of the shell, but for setting ari example 
which I trust continental amateurs will not fail to profit by. 

There is another specimen, of rather larger size, in the cabinet of 
Mr, J, E. Gray of the British Museum. 

Conus sinbon. Con. testd subventricoso-tnrbinald, keviimuld; 
albidd , Ends rubido-fuscis subtltmimis densmime bifasdatm dc- 
cussatd; spird sub obtuse - convexd, apice rosacea. 

Conch. Icon,, Conus, pi. 43. f, 233. 

Nab. — ? 

This interesting shell, for the loan of which I am indebted to the 
zeal of Mr. Adamson of Newcastle, is very distinct from any hitherto 
described species. The painting viewed through an ordinary lens 
suggests the appearance of very fine lawn or cambric linen, and is 
of a quite novel character. 

Conus Pabius, Con . test'd turbimtd , solidd, superne abend, basim 
versus sulcatd,. sukis distantibus ktmcuiis, drmmhm striata- 
cancdlatis $ marmorco~alhd ; spird plano~ conven'd, kmi, apice mu « 
cronato, fuscescente. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi, 43, f. 235. 

Conus spectrum album , Chemnitz, Conch. Cab,, voL x. pi 14(1 
, f. 1,304; Conus columba, var, c, Lamarck, Enc, Moth,, pi 33L i 3, 
Hah. — ? 
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Tliis shell, which is of a solid, shining white (like the celebrated 
marble of Paros), has been evidently confounded with the Conus eo- 
lumba; it requires however no very great exercise of critical discri¬ 
mination to perceive that it differs materially both from that and the 
preceding species. 

Conus ■ exahatus. Con. testd turbinatd , subangustd , per totem su~ 
perficiem sulcatd, sulcis regularihm , lativsculis, intersiitm subti - 
Ussimc striato-cancellatis; pattid'b cccruleo-purpured , maculis for- 
ruginosk albinubeculatis, perpauds, parcis, sparsim ornatd ; spird 
acumimtd , 

Conch. Icon., Conus , pi. 44. f. 238. 

.Haft. --? 

This is a very distinct species, remarkable for the regularity with 
which it is grooved. 

Conus ustulatus. Con. testd subclongato-turbhiatd, superne tu - 
midiusculd , margme rotundatd, transversim subtiUssime liratd; 
pallidlt ustidato-rubidd , albidct angustd hi medio cinctd; 

spird convened, spiraliter striata , maculis perpaucis sparsis pur- 
pureo-rubris ad marginem superiorem ornatd; apice mucronato. 
Conch. Icon., Conus , pL 44. f. 239. 

Hah. New Holland. 

There is no trace of any purple-red spots or other dark character 
on the body of the shell. 

Conus ACUTmiFaitMis. Con. testd elongate - turbinatd, subfusformi , 
undique sulcatd , sulcis subtilmime striato-cancellatis, nunc an- 
gustis , intermediis plank latiusculis, nunc latioribus , /im 
intermedin rolmdatis angustis; albidd , fusees cento punctata, ma - 
cults fuscescentibus Mseriathn cinctd ; acuminatd, apice clato, 
aeuto. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pL 44. f. 240. 

Cagayan, island of Mindanao, Philippines (dredged from 
sandy mud at the depth of from twenty-five to thirty fathoms); Cu¬ 
ming. 

The specimens collected by Mr. Cuming at the above-mentioned 
island are mostly smaller than those here figured* 

Cotnis vjcouacetts, Con . testd clang at o-turbhiatd, cylindraced, taint, 
nitidd ; violaced , transversim obsolete fuscescente pmetaio - tineald, 

■ fuscescente, longitudimUter strigatd , sparsim mamlatd ; strigis 

subdisUmtibm, Hneis . brmbus-fuscescentibus, emitter albiarticu- 

■ 4alk, ormtk ; spird rotundato-obtusd, spiraliler striatd. ■ 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pL 44. f. 241. ■ 

Matnog, island of Luzon, Philippines (found on the reefs); 
Cuming. 

This is a very interesting species; the faint dotted lines with which 
the entire she'll is encircled are scarcely visible on the violet ground 
without the assistance of an ordinary lens, but in passing over the 
longitudinal streaks of light brown they present a more decided ap¬ 
pearance. 

Conus tabidus, Con, testd turbinatd , leviter pyriformi, tenui , un- 
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digue sulcatd, stffcis hasaiihus latiorihw, prof midis, aliens irrcgu- 
laribvjs , suhtiUssimis , imdulatk ; albd , superjicie stem langitu* 

dinalibus devatis peculiaritcr sculptd ; $ubahtuso~ contwxd 

obsolete coronate. 

Conch. Icon., Conns , pi. 44. f. 243. 

IMn — ? 

I am not a,ware that the raised longitudinal stria' with which this 
shell is so delicately sculptured arc to be found in any other species 
of the genus. 

Cohits ambigutjs. Com. te/d turhimtd , lam, Imsim versus lirald, 
Unels suhtllminm, undutis, longitudimlihus .* suhaimkth intim; 
albd, pallidh fimmeente thwtd; spied obluso-comml, lender earn* 
lkulat4 f maculis areuatls fiiscescmtibus ornald, upice mucromto, 
data , 

Conch. Icon., Corns, pi. 44, f. 244. 

IM. -—-? 

There is always a doubtful character about shells exhibiting faint 
indications of colour; I have not, however, succeeded in referring 
this to any species hitherto described. 

Cohits lentiginose's. Co/n teft/ fimformiditrbinatd, Utmiculd, 
Item !, basin versus, sulcatd, ■ .sw/aV latiusculis » prof midis; alhidd, 
fmmemte Icntiginosd et punctate! a/nVd dM, (infracttints amil- 
ungutis, ■ marginibus fmeesemte mamdatis, maculis mbdistmitibm ; 
Mm subestpumo, jmta spirarn marginala. 

Conch, Icon., Cow, pi. 44. f. 245. 

//«», — ? 

This is an interesting and important species, of winch there is a 
fainter specimen, of more elongated growth, in the collection of 
Mr. Adamson of Newcastle,. 

Conus trochulus. Con . testd abbreviato4urbinatd, ohesd, solidd, 
Imigatd, basin versus sulcata ; «/M, aperture fame rubida-vio- 
laceo thwtd; spird obtuso-convexd, Iwvigatd. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 45. f. 246.' 
i=r«p*-? 

This species, of which there are several 'examples in the British 
Museum, all with the violet-tinged aperture, exhibits the. same con¬ 
trast of colour as a very peculiar white variety of the Conns nivosus. 

Conus sifcullatus. Con. testd turUnntd, mdidiusmild, Imvigatd , 
htmim versus suholmdde nmUilmodmUd ; alhidd, fasms dm bus 
talmimis liv ido * oUmceis , /ineisgua tmlifms fmcmcenln«p m dot is , 
aVicifd; spird plfMommvrwd, -mmUmtnUl, upice mmromto, data, 
mfraduum mmjimtms ■ ■ obtigue mdulash ; tei rtf 

apertures fame violaeeo UneteL ■ 

■ Conch, Icon,, Cow, pi. 45. f. 247. 

Hah,—} 

This shell may probably have .been- confounded with the Cow 
Hindus; it' is, however, quite distinct from that species both in the 
detail of the painting and in the structure of the spire. The spire 
is canalieulated, and very peculiarly beaded with fine oblique nodules, 
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the canaliculated surface being of an olive-brown colour, whilst the 
nodules are white. 

Conus sutuiiatijs, Con. testd subabbreviate-tur b in at d, solidiusculd, 
Imngatd, basin versus sulcata, sulcis latiuscuUs, distantthus; alba , 
turn pallide rosacea; spird phmo-convexd, prof unde sutural d, spi- 
raliter liratd et striata, apice minuio, acuio. 

Conch. Icon,, Conus , pi. 45, f. 250. 

Hab. — ? 

There is a very peculiar character on the spire of this shell; the 
sutures have an unusually decided appearance, in consequence of a 
small ridge which each whorl throws up at its junction with the 
preceding. 

Conus cricpusculum. Con. testa turbinatd , tenumdd, superne hem, 
infrd exiliter granulatd , granulis seriatim digestis, basim versus 
gradalim majoribus; lute old, basi violaced, ,* spird convened, apice 
mucronato, elato , anfractuum marginibus subtilissime obsolete no- 
dulosis. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, ph 45. f. 251. 

Hab .--? 

This shell is allied in some measure to the Conus lividus; it is, 
however, of much lighter growth, there is no indication of any colour 
in the aperture, and the spire is obsoletely very finely beaded. 

Conus teistis. Can . tcstd turbinatd , siibfusiformi , Imngatd, basim 
versus sulcata ; albd ; spird convexo-clatd, spindlier stria/d, an¬ 
fractuum marginibus subtilissime nodulosis, unfraciits ultvmi no- 
dulis obsoletis, apice mucronato. 

Conch. Icon. Corns , pi, 45. f. 252. 

Hah. ■-? 

There is no indication of any colour in this shell; it is of rather 
light structure. 

Conus plumb,kus. Con. testa turbinatd, suhpyriformi, irrcguhriter 
rugulosd et granasd, cceruleo-albd, olivaceo - aut violaceo-plumbeo 
fasciatd et strigatd; spird convexd, nodulis subtUibw coronatd, 
albd, apice obtuse, rosacea ; basi et apertures faucc vivide violaced , 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 46. f. 253. 

Hah —1 

Tire wrinkles and irregular granules which cover the greater por¬ 
tion of this specimen may not belong to the species,' which is Intro¬ 
duced upon independent grounds ; namely, on account of the cross- 
blotched style of painting characteristically exhibited on the under 
side of flic shell, the deep .violet, lining of the aperture, and the. rose- 
tinted apex upon a neatly coronated white spire. 

Conus BitODKitmi. Con,-test'd tcmiculd, subinflatd, tramversm 
sulcatd, sulcis basim, versus distmclioribm , subtilissime pertusis ; 
patlidissimP. incarnato-albd, maculis mrantio-fuscesceuUbus : inter 
sukos' ornatd'i spird planiusculd , spirdUter sulcatd, apice elato,. 
mucronato ; basi et apertures faucepallidl hicarnato-rosed . 

Conch. Icon., Corns, pi, 46, f, 254. 

Hab. — ? 
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I have much pleasure in dedicating-this very chaste and beautiful 
species to W. J, Broderip^.Esq,, FJl.S., a gentleman well known in 
the eonehological world, to whose zeal the country is much indebted 
for this. and'many other valuable shells which adorn our national 
collection* 

Conus lautus.- Con. testa turHnutd, temihmht, imngatd ; fated* 
pmwtts grmdilms fmvu\ trifmefatim ctmftms, seriatim einetd ; 
spied obtmo-mmexdt strigk fuseis arenatis ormtd. 

Condi. Icon,, Conus* pi, 46. f. 255, 

,/la h , — } 

I am unable to connect this with any hitherto described species; 
it exhibits a, bright display of colour, and must be a striking shell 
in finer condition. 

Conus jbmux;tjb. Con. testd tnrUnatd , smpmw tumidimcnld, Imfa 
gntd, oiivucco-car uled, aUvacea-fusco mriegatd , tmniald » c/ macti- 
,? spfrd suhobtuso-clatd, suturis rudibus / apertures fame olfa 
vaceo-Jusco tinetd , 

Conch, Icon,, Conus* pL 46, f, 256. 

Hat. — ? 

This is another very richly coloured shell allied in some measure 
to the Conus Guinakm, but presenting a very different style of 
painting. 

Conus Ghayi. Con. testa turhimtd , sttperm oftml, mhpyriformi, 
soli (Id* hmigaUi, bttsim versus timid; earn'd* aut dnemrimrufad* 
maimlis granditms nigricantUms , rn.dat.is, stipimme bifasmtim 
digmtis, ornatd; spirit convex#, apice mucronato . 

Conch, Icon,, Conus , pL 46. f. 258. 

AM. -—. ? 

As our national Museum is indebted to, Mr, Gray for this very in¬ 
teresting new species, I have much pleasure in naming it .after him. 

Conus minutus. Con. testd ohlongo-turbimtd, pyrtwudnli, ImU 
gat'd; inmrmttd, /asms dimhus ' ruhidis iatissinm emetd ; spirit 
elatd, anfractmim murgmlms ruhido-fusco mamlatis. 

Conch, Icon., Conus* pi. 47. f. 259. 

Hah. Island of St, Vincent, West Indies; Ouilding. 

This is the smallest species of the genus, and quite peculiar in its 
characters. 

Conus uyuhauts, (fan, testd subakhrematoriurimmtd* heni* inf mm 
sulmtd, sutds.prommentibm, suMkiantibm / palUMmoltwea»u/M, 
strigkfusm longituMmUfaw, fat fa* imfatis, pumionwiqiw smalms 
iramverm ornatd; spird quasi graded m fluid* tarn; apart arm 
fuueo rubido-motamt. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, plv47. : f, SNiO.'■ faff'd 

Hab.—i 

The dark sdgmg streaks in this little shell pass over the edges of 
the whorls,, leaving their ends visible on the spire, 

fepNus coNsrsttstra.- ■ Cm. testd turbimid»Imikr mflatd f imi, ktsim 
\ersus sutcatd} pallide luteold, mdmMs <mrantio~fu$cfa varifaqiw 
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irregulariter conspersis, Ends capiUaribus con/ertis , undique 
cinctd; spird convened, aurantio-fusco maculatd. 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 47. f. 262. 

Hah.—} 

This species may be recognized by the fine hair lines with which 
its entire surface is ornamented. 

Conus attenuatus. Con. testd gracill iurbimtd, basim versus 
attenuate hevi; luted vel aurantio-fuscescente, strigis albidis per - 
panels latis undatis longitudimliter ornatd; spird depressd, amt- 
anguld , aurantio-fuscescente alboque tessellatd, apice acutissimo, 
elato . 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 47. f. 263. 

Hub. -? 

The long, slender, sugar-loaf form of this shell is rather peculiar, 
and it exhibits a style of painting which I do not remember to have 
observed in varieties of any other species. 

Conus buxetjs. Con. testd elongato-turbinatd, subcylindraced , l<evi, 
basim versus subtiliter liratd; luteo-fusccscente, Jills fusco-punc- 
tails numerosis, confertis, cinctd; spird elatd , anfractumn margi - 
nib us siditiMssmie. nodulosis , apice mucronato . 

Conch. Icon., Corns, pi. 47. f. 265. 

Hab . — ? 

The Conus hmms is very closely allied to the Conus Ugnarius *, it 
differs chiefly in being of a more elongated or fusiform shape, whilst 
the spire is distinctly beaded and not canaliculated. 

Conus nitxdus. Con , testd iurbimtd , Icevi, nit Ida, prope basim 
subtilmme liratd ; aurantio-fuscescente , superne el median £ emitter 
albimaculaUt , Ends fuscis interruptis subdistantihus undique cinctd; 
spird subelatd, spiraliter striatd, apice pallid% rosacea , 

Conch. Icon., Conus, pi. 47. f. 266. ■ 

Hah --? 

The lines which encircle the entire surface of this delicate little 
Cone are more particularly interrupted in passing over the faint spots 
round the middle and upper part of the shell. The pink apex is very 
characteristic. 

■Conus' castus. Con * testd Iurbimtd, suUnfiatd,Jcsvi ; luted, Ends 
perpaucis emlibus, subtULmme nigrwante-punctatis, irregulariter 
distantibus, dndd ; spird loan, apice rosaceo . 

Conch. Icon,, Conus, pi, 47. f. 267. 

Hab. _ ? 

This is another very chaste and characteristic species, allied to the 

Conus d(incus. 

Conus meatus. Con . testd mbabbrmmto-iurbimid, liris . subpro* 
minulis undique dreumdatd; albidd, maentis panels aur'mitiofuscis 

■ longitudimliter confluentibm Usermtm cinctd; spird exserld*. no* 

■ inliferd, apice pallide rosaceo; bad ei apertum fauce vviride mo - 
lacco-rosed. 

Conch. Icon*, Corns, pi. 47, f. 268. 

Hab. — ? 

Am. Sf Mag. N. Hist Vol xiv. 
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A very curious well-marked species, In excellent condition, which, 
1 believe. Is at present unique in the unrivalled Cone-collection of 
the Rev* F. J. Stainforth. 


LINN.® AN SOCIETY. 

May 7, 1844.—E. Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

M. Louis Agassiz, Professor of Natural History at Neutclmtel anti 
Dr, M. J. Schleiden, Professor of Botany in the University of Jena, 
were elected Foreign Members. 

Read "Descriptions.of the Insects collected by Capt. P. P. King, 
R.N., F.lt.S., F.L.S. &c., in the'Survey of the Straits of Magellan/’ 
By John Curtis, Esq,, F.L.S. &c., in continuation of a paper printed 
in vol. xviib of the Transactions of the Society. 

The present paper, like the former, is devoted to Coleoplera, and 
the following are the new genera and species characterized in it;— 

Fam. Histeuid®. 

/lister Mathewsii, violaceo-ater, capite thoracis margine elytrisque puuc- 
fculatis nisi in elytrorum disco nbi maculae 2 magmv violnceas stria,‘(pie 
tres basales breves. Long. If lin,; kit. If. 

Eider furcatm, nitide virescenti-niger, thoracis lateribus brevi-canalicu- 
latis pimeiulatis, elytris atrid sutural! cur vat & basali tribusque costam 
versus apicem baud attingentibus. Long, If lin.; lat. If. 

■Mhtfo* ' castaneus, leevis niger, thoracis lateribus puncfculatis, elytris jhmU- 
basque castancis; illis strii sutural! furcate duabus id its anpiilongis nl- 
ter&que humerali breviore. Long. If lin.; lat. 1J. 

Fam. HvDiioiuiruDin. 

Ilydrophilus chalybeatus , intense nitidfi crcruleus, elytris knew tribus 
pimctulorum remotonim piliferorum, palpis antennisqiie ochms apice 
nigris, pedibus subeastaneis; femoribns piccis. Long, 6 lin.; lat. 3. 

Ilydropldlus ochrlpes , palpis an tennis lahroque bast octets apice nigres- 
centibus, pedibus thoracis margine inferiore stern oque ferrugineo- 
ochraceis. Long. 4 lin.; lat. 2J. 

Fam. ScARAB/BID/E. 

Beet, CofroI’hagaL 

Coprh mnuqmmosa , nigra, clypco mogno bulentato cornu brovi cunar* 
gin a to arnmto, thorace brevi an lice irregular iter truncal o, elytris pro- 
fimdc striatis. Long. lOJ lin.; lat, (i. 

Coprh punefatmma, nigra, clypco emavgmuto baud tuberculnto, llioraeo 
mtigno punctntissimo tubemilato parvo.antic& nrmato, elytris profiuuB 
puhctato-stritttis. Long. 8 lin.; lat. 4$. 

• 'Sect. GEOTUtmj>;E vel Aiusmcmjb. 

AamAmtm murkfdm^ niger, punetuktus, elytris punctata* stmtis apice 
tuberculatis. Long. If lin.; lat.. If, 

Sphceroaomva muricaths, Kirby MSS* 

. 8eet.TROUio : A. : , 

Trots bullatm, niger cinereo tnixtus, thorace hisequali ■: angnlis posticis 
sublobatis, elytris tubcrculis mu'mtis conspersls linehque tuberculdmm 
magnorum tribus parvorumquc. pluribus notatis. ' 'Long, 71 lin. ; lat. 5. 
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Troso lachrymosm, cinereus nigro mixtus, tliorace parvo inaequali, elytiis 
amplis elongato-pvatis punctato-striatis lineis tuberculorum xnagnorum 
4 parvorum 5 notatis. Long. 5—6 lin.; lat. 3—4. 

Trox imulcatus , eineraseenti-niger, capita lam, thoracis sulcis 3 latis 
kmgifcudmalibus, elytris striafcis: intcrvallis fasciculatis. Long. 2*-—3 
lin/; lat lfc—1*. 

Sect. Scahab^idjg vel Xylopiiila:. 

Oryctomorpkus pictus (Waterh.), piceus, clypeo bidentato, front© tuber- 
culato, tliorace impressione central!, elytrorum arefi scutellum cingente 
strigaque in singulo obliquti undulate nitide ferrngineis. Long, 10 
lin.; lat. ultra 5. 

Sect. Phyllophagas. 

Gen. Tribosteti-ies, Curt. 

Palpi iis Brachystemi similes, nisi quod maxillares longiores, labiales 
breves ; illomm articulus basalis minutus, 2dus Stinsque obovato- 
trancati, hoc hreviore, 4tus longus, gracilis, fusiformis, extus sulco 
longo exaratus. Antennae 10-articulatae; articulus basalis crassus, cla- 
vatus; 2dus parvus subglobosus; 3tius ellipticus; tres sequentes ob~ 
longi; 7mus cunciformis; reliqui clavam elliptieam capitis tongitudine 
efFormantes. Clypeus integer rotundatus, margin© paulum elevato, 
sutura transversali inconspicud. Thorax parvus, trails versus; scutel¬ 
lum mediocre, cordatura. Elytra tliorace latiora, clliptica, AIse am¬ 
ple©. Pectus villosissimus, sterno baud producto ; pygidio nudo. 
redes longiusculi, baud crassi; tibiae anteripres angustee, extus tri- 
dentatm, veliquse setosae suturis ordinariis; tarsi graciles, articulis om¬ 
nibus subclavatis ; ungue simplici. 

Tribostetiies castaneus , pallid^ castaneus, capite tlxoraceque virescenti vel 
ssneo tinctis. Long. 8 lin.; lat. 4. 

Bracbygaster castaneus, Lapor£e t Cours CompL d'liisU Nat . 

Gen. Calliculoris, Dejean. 

Palpomm maxillarium articulus penultimus minutus, subglobosus; ter- 
minalis crassior, longior, subfusiformis, extiis planus. Antennae 10- 
articulate j articulus basalis crassus, pyriform is; 2dus subglobosus ;■ 
8tins 4tusque oblongi; 5tus brevis; (bus cyatbiformis; 7m.ua cunei- 
formis; reliqui clavam gracilem fusiformem efFormantes. Labrum 
transversum, medio paumm angulatum, Clypeus transverse ovalis, 
medio fortiter reflexo. Femora gracilia: tibiee anticae versus apicem 
angustafcm, extus tridentatm; reliqum subscabrm, apiee pectinatm, cal¬ 
car ibusquo 2 brevibus armatse; tarsi anteriores articufis i basal!bus 
brevibus, 3tio 4toquc cyatbiformibus; omnium 5to Intils emarginato; 
ungue longo, graeili, eimplici, anterior© maxi me iriaequali. Sternum 
baud produetum. 

Caliickloris pereleyam , nifcidl flavo-virens jmnefcatissimus, elytris punc¬ 
tato-striatis, subtus pygidioque ferrngineis antice pilis albidis villosis 
postice pubescentia concolori vestitis. Long, 7 lin.; lat 4. 

L'eueotkyrem ? spurius, sine nitove fulvus, capite tboracequo minntfe puncr 
tulatis: Imj us migulis posticis' acutis, elytris singulis paribus 4 stnarum 
inconspicuarnm notatis. Long,. 8J lin. j lat '5, 

Leucotkyreml antennatus, ochreus, capite castaneo, antennarum clav& 
longissimd. Long. 6 lin.; lat. 3. 

■ Gen, Skuioides, Otih\ Campfcorhina, Kirby nec Schvnh, 

Antenna 9-articulatee; articulus basalis crassus, pyriformis; 2dus obo- 

■ Q '%• ' 
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vafcus; 3this longior, gracilior; 4tus gracilis hand 2do longior; reliqui 
clavam gradient, tenuiter 5-lam ellatai n , eflbrmantes. Clypeus rotun- 
datus. JUibrum cmarginatuin. Palpi maxillares. longi, graciles, 4?~ 
articulati; articulo basali minuto, sequentibus elongate submqualilms, 
terminal! truncate: labiales 3-articulati, articulo tertio fusiform?* Ca¬ 
put semiorbieulare. Thorax transvcrsus, basi supra scutellnm elonga¬ 
tion emargimttus. Elytra longissima. Pedes longi, graciles: tibia) 
antic® breves, late, extiis tridentate; reliqum spinas®: tarsi similes, 
longissimi, graciles, setosi; articulia submquaiibus: ungues omnes aim* 
pUees, longi, graciles. 

Sermdes atrieapMlm> elongatus, violaceo-bmniteus, pimctulafcus, elytra 
rugosis lineate. Long. 0 Km; lat. 3. 

Campfcorhina atrieapilla, Kirby . 

Serioides Reichii, Ouh\ jftev* ZooL 1839, p. 801 ? 

Gen. Athua, Erichs, 

Palpi maxillares parvi, setosi, 4-articulati; articulo basalt minuto, 2do 
ciongato-clavato j otio obovato-truncato; 4to lougitudinc pvimi sub* 
secuilformi. Antenna* minim to, 9-articulate; articulo basal i crasso, 
clavato; 2do fttioque obovatis, illo crassiore; 4to brevi ; fito (itoquo 
cyatbiformibus; reliquis clavam mirmtam, 3obis crassis cyatliiformibuH, 
efFormantibus. Clypeus refloxus, anticd paulum angustatus, utrinquc 
emarginatus. Caput latiusculum. Thorax traits versus, convexua, la™ 
teribus convexis, basi paritm sinuatus, angttlis anticis mag is ncumina- 
tis; scutellnm pavvum ovatum. Elytra thorace multo latiara torque 
longiora, abdomen operientia, p os tied latiom rotundata, Aim amp!®. 
Pedes longi, baud graciles : tibia* anteriores profundd emarginate tri™ 
dentate; reliquae setosm: tarsi longissimi, subtus pubescentes; ante- 
riores crassiores: ungues omnium bifidi. 

AtliUa rustica (Erichs.), castaneus, punctulatus, pubescens, elytra sin¬ 
gulis striis 4 elevatis, antennis pedibusque pallidd ferruginous. Long. 
.■■■■. ,'6^'lin. j : ' lat. 3. 

Gen. Pacuvia, Curt. 

Palpi labiales minutissimi: maxillares graciles, 4-articulati; articulo ba¬ 
salt minuto; 2do Stioque ovalibus; 4to multb crassiore, parvo, ovate- 
lanceolate. Antennae parvse, 9-articulate; articulus basalts crassus, 
clavatus; 2dus magnate, globosus; tres seqnentes min ores, subglobosi, 
5tus subeyatbiformis j 6tus ctmeifbrmis; reliqui clavam oval am effor- 
mantes. Caput trigono-trimcatum. Clypeus reflexus, cmargiimtus. 
Thorax transversus, subhex&gonus, lateribus prominentibus. Sen ted¬ 
ium elongato-trigonum. Elytra thorace latiom, torque longiora, el lip™ 
tica. Alas ampte, Pygtdium nudum. Pedes longi, externa: femora 
anteriora brevissima; postica crassissima: tibiae an ten*ores breves, ox* 
tils bispinos®; rcliqum piles®, medio spin os®: tarsi longlssimi, aubtte 
pubescentes; 4 anteriorum articulo 2do 8tioqu© dilntatis; omnium 
articulo basalt 2do multb breviore, terminali gramllimo; mtguilmsJon- 
gis, gracilibtmLbiitdis. * . , ■ " ' 

Pacuvia castanea, ochrea punctulata, capite tboraceque ca8tanei8 t -'©lytri» 
singulis striis 4 duplicatis. Long. 4>| lin.; lat. 2|« 

Gen. AcvtA) /Curk ; 

Palpinudi: labiales minutissimi,* maxillares parvi, 4-articulati; articulo 
. basali minuto; 2dn elonga toy clavato; 3tio breviorV .obovato; 4 to 
omnium maximo, elliptico-truncato. ■■ . iAntetute parva, Particulate; 

,' articuli' 2 basales craesi, Imo pyriformi, 2do globoso-pyriformi; 8ttu» 
gracilis, longus ; 4tits ovalis $ 5tua dtusque aunulifonnes ; reliqui 
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clavam tenuem efformantes. Clypeus rotundatus rcflexus. Caput 
mediocre. Thorax transversus, ba$i sinuatus, margine anteriore ex- 
cavatus, angulis prominentibus. Scu tell urn elongato-trigonum. Ely¬ 
tra thorace ferb quater longiora, elliptica, pygidium baud complete 
openentia. Aloe amploe, Pedes longi, graciies ; femora tibioeque an- 
terioros brevissimee; h t& latae, extds tridentahe; 4 posteriores spinosse: 
tarsi longi, graciies, sctosi, baud subtits pnbescentes ,* articulo basali 
longifcudino 2di: unguibus gracilibus, simplicibus^ 

Aecia lucida , nitidb testacea minutl pnnctulata, capita ferrugineo, elytris 
subcupreis sfcmtis. Long. 4J lin. ; lat. 2. 

Colporhim bi/oveolata , femtginea aeneo tincta pnnctulata, squamis albi- 
dis in thorace elytrisque maculas cffonnantibus vcstita. Long, 3 lin.; 
lat. If. 

Maerodaatyhis marmoralns , subcastanous pilis albidis vesfcitus, thoracis 
disco bruimeo linea pilomm albidorum central!, elytris fasciis irregu- 
laribus brunneis pubescentioeque albidoe maculis notatis. Long. 8\ 
lin.; lat. If. 

Earn. Lucanim, 

Dorcas ru/ifemoralis , cinereo-niger, capite thoraceque nitidis, elytris 
densd proftmdeque punctulatis: punctis ochreo-papillatis, coxis feme- 
ribusque rufis. Long. $ 10, $ 7j lin.; lat. $ 3f, ¥ 3. 

Dorcas rufifemoralis, Gu&rJl 

. HETEROMERA. 

Mblasoma. 

Earn. PlMEUAItlD/E, 

Proem lameosta, obscure seneo-nigra, elytromm margine inferiore hand 
punctulato, tarsis subferrugineis. Long. lin.; lat, 2J. 

Fam. BiiArsmiE. 

ScotoUus hdlatus, obscure niger rugosus latu's brevis, capite thoraceque 
punctatissimis: hujus angulis posticis acutis, elytris punctato-striatis; 
porcis in intervallis nitidis granulatis ad apicem tubercula distincta effor- 
mantibus : seriebus 2 costalibus remote tuberculatis. Long. 6f lin.; 
■■ lat, • 

Leptynoderus iubereulatm , Intosus, capite tritubcrculato, thorace tubercu- 
lato, elytris porcis 5 acutis e quibus 2 dorsalibus fortloribus. Long, fere 
6 lin.j lat. 2f. 

Emalodera multipunctata , intide nigra punetatissima, thorace obovato** 
truncato, elytromm punctis lincas numerosas duplicalas dformantibus 
margine extus apieeque tuberculatis. Long. 5£*~•6f lin.; lat. 3—3f. 

Nycielia eaudata, nitide atra, elytris (nisi in area sutnrali) oblique eras- 
seque sulcatis ; apico in caudam semicircularem dilafcatis. Long. 8f—* 
13 lin.; lat. 5—7f. 

Nyctelia undaiipemm, he vis nigra, elytris suleis 7 brevibus latis trails- 
versis in margine exterioro. Long, 8 lin.; lat, $ 4f, ? of. 

Nycielia EUzroyi, lams nigra, elytris hcmisplioerids caudatis, autennis 
pedibusque nitide ferrugmeis, Long, 10 lin.; lat. 7f, 

Nyctelia yranulaia, lams nigra, elytris hitissimis ovatis orbicularibusve 
rugosissimis : rugis suturam versus lineas longifcudinales efformantibus. 
Long. $ 8 lin., 9 ; lat. 4f—6, 

Nycielia lire mu, nitidfe nigra, elytris suborbicularibus caudatis Hneis ele- 
" vat is suturam versus obliquis ad. marginem exterioirem''curviitts.'pro«* 
ftiiidMnscidptbs.- Long. 9Hn.; lat. 

Myctelia Bromii, Walerh, in Ann . and May, NaL Hist. voL xiii. p, 48. 

Nycielia ? corruyala, nitide nigra, thoracis lateribus rugosis, cdytris trans~ 
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versim undulato-canaliculatis: sutura depress! bistriai.il,. Long, 8| lin.; 
lat* 5. 

Mitrayenius araneiformk, niger, tlioraee subtilissime venniculato prope 
basin angulato* elytris cincreis cuprco tlnctis subscabris nigro-'macu* 
latis: singulis porria 2 ante apiccm coalitis. Long. 8J—0 lin.; I at. 4J 
—5J. 

Epipedonota margmeplimta , nigra nitida, tlioraee concave in disco longL 
' tiuli rial iter in marginibus transverse striate, elytris poreis 2 exteriore 
fortiore; intervallo bane inter margmemque exteriomn regiilarlter 
transverse canaliculate. Long. 1 i lin.; lat. G. 

Ngcierinm mgkeps, obscurb niger, capite punclulatu ad basin granulate, 
tlioraee laivi, elytris punctnto-stvuitia. Long. H lin. j lat. H, 

Taxicoknes. 

Fain. Dxapjbridjb. 

Oplocephala quadrUuberculata , pieoo-iiitida, tropliis antennis pedibus 
subtusque ferrugineis, capite 4-tuberculato. Long. 11} lin*; lab 1J. 
JlphUobim't pmwtatus , ellipticus subeonvexus, virescenti-niger, puncta- 
tissimus, elytris pieeo-brurmeis striato-punctatis, trophig antennis pedi- 
busque castanets, Long. 2. lin.; kb 1. 

Epilasium rolunduium (Dej.), ovale, nigrum, punctatissmium, pube pal- 
lide bvunnoa vestiUim, elytris punctato-striatis. Long. 4 lin,; lat. 2$. 

Fam. Tenebkionid/K. 

Epitragus ameo-brimneitBy ferruginous ameo-tinctus, uwlique punctata, 
capite punctatissimo, elytris minute striato-punctatis. Long. On. ‘4; 
lat. If. 

1 Epitragus semkmtanem , castaneus, minute puuctatissimus, capite tho- 
raceque piceis, elytris inconspieue punctato-striatis. Long.'8j lin*; 
lat If. 

Fam. HnnornnE. 

Proslenml hirsutus, nitide ameus vel cuprous, pills longis vestitus, punc- 
tulatus, antennis nigris, elytris subcastancis punctato-striatis, femoribus 
basi ratis. Long, 2 j lin. ; lat lj. . 

Fam, Mohdellim. " 

Mordella Tachyporiformk , nigra minute et erebre punctulata, supra pube 
brevi brunnea vestita. Long. $ lin.; lat* ultra L 
Mordella argentijpunefata, aericeo-nigm, thoracis margine antico elytro- 
rumque basal! maculis 4 aculcisque basalibus argenteoralbk Long, 
ferb2 lin,; lab f* . * ' 

Fam.'€AflTHARiDj®,.7 

' Epicmta comperm (Germ.?), nigra pube cifiereft, pnnetis nigris mimitis 
sparsim eonspersa. Long, 5 lin,; lat, 2, ■ ■ • ■ ‘ • ■ 

Teiraonyx 7 -gutiatm, niger suprlt aumntiaeus, capitis thomdsque nut- 
■cull elytrorum maculis 4 basalibus fasdftqnc postmodiand frregukri 
' blgrisyfemoribus bad rafts. Long. Gf lin*; lab 2§. 

■. Titrmmm dmtm, mtulh nlger pubescent punctulntu#, dytrti wbtoabrw 
■' suturS margineque exfceriore ochraccis. Long, 4 lin.; kb 1 J, 

' oehreus, oculis thorads lined 'fticbnifeidbldy* 

■ ■ trorumque sfcrigkf longis pallid^ tacit, Long, 8| Mm; lat, 1 * 

The paper was accompanied by drawings of many of the new 
species, ' ■ 7 
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BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

This Society met on Thursday, June 13th, at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Professor Graham, President, in the chair. 

L “On four genera of Desmidiete,” by Mr. John Ralfs, Penzance* 
The genera are Cosmarium, Pediastrum , XantIridium, and Scenedes- 
mus, and the descriptions of them, which were accompanied by illus¬ 
trative drawings, will shortly appear- in the 4 Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History/ 

2, “ Continuation of Mr. James M*Nab*s Journal of a Tour through 
part of the United States and the Canadas.” In the. previous part 
of this Journal, Mr. M*Nab gave a brief outline of the principal 
botanical and horticultural features observed in the neighbourhood 
of New York. The part now read embraced chiefly the appearance 
of the country around Albany, with an account of the most interest¬ 
ing plants seen during the journey thither. Among these the most 
remarkable were several species of Lycopodium , with which the 
peaty soils on the road-sides around Albany were covered, consisting 
of L. complmatum , clavatum and dendroides , the latter resembling at 
a distance young spruce firs, being similarly shaped and of a lively 
green colour. In damp situations in the close forests, Adiantum 
pcdatum and other ferns covered large tracts, while Pyrola elliptica 
and rotundifoUa , with Chemaphyllci maculata and umbellate, , were in 
full dower along the drier parts. Satyrium herbiola and Ncottia tor - 
tills were also observed, the latter growing chiefly in pairs. The 
principal plants noticed in the meadows or open grounds were Lilimn 
philadelphictm and camdense, Mimuhis ringens , Verbena hastata 
and urticlfolia, and Asclepias obtusifolia and variegata . Proceeding 
towards Troy on the banks of the Hudson, great quantities of Kal¬ 
in,ia angustifolia, Qorntts florida, Lupinus perennis, Andromedas, Vac¬ 
cinia ms, &c. occurred. In an extensive forest, chiefly composed of 
small trees, and much entangled with Smilax or green brier, through 
which the party proceeded with great difficulty, Cypripedium specie - 
bile covered large patches, with Arum triphyllum, the latter in full 
flower. Mr. M‘Nab concluded-the present part of his Journal with 
an account of some large trees of the hemlock spruce, Abies cana¬ 
densis , being the first of this tree -which the party had observed in 
natural situations ; the largest specimens were about 10 feet in cir¬ 
cumference and 80 feet in height. 

This Society held its last meeting for the session on Thursday 
July llth, at the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor Graham in the 
chair* - " ;■ . ■ ■ 

The Treasurer read a paper on three genera of Desmidiccc, by 
Mr. John Ralfs, Penzance, viz. Desmidium , Glmprium, and Schisto - 
chilum . 

Mr. James M # Nab read a portion of his Journal of a Tour in the 
United States and Canadas. In the last notice Mr. M‘Nab gave an 
account of the excursion from Albany to Troy, and thence to Still¬ 
water, with notices of the most interesting plants observed during 
the journey thither j the present portion is chiefly confined to obser- 
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rations on the botany of the same district.—July 15. In the early 
part of the day a severe thunder-storm, accompanied with much rain, 
prevented the party from going abroad, but afforded an opportunity 
for arranging the specimens already collected. The storm having 
abated towards the afternoon, they .were enabled to make a short 
excursion along the hanks of the Hudson; few species, however, 
rewarded their exertions, the greater portion being out of flower ; of 
those gathered, the most attractive were Lobelia (mrdim.dk and Ha- 
benaria fimhriata , both in great abundance, the rich spikes of scarlet; 
flowers of the former being admirably contrasted with the delicate 
purple blossoms of the latter; these two species formed the hulk of 
the flowering plants: mixed with them, but more sparingly, Habe~ 
Maria lacera and Neottia cermet occurred, with Apocymum androw- 
mifolmm , the latter being the most abundant, and covered with a 
beautiful coleopterous insect, which appeared to be peculiar to it. 
On the sloping hanks of the river, in thickets of shumacs, hazels, 
willows, &c., a gigantic species of Solomon's seal, Polygonattm hti - 
folium , was observed; some of the specimens measured seven feet 
nine inches in height, with roots four inches in circumference. In 
several places the ground was so matted over with the stems of the 
poison oak, Rims toxicodendron, that the hands of the party were 
much blistered in endeavouring to extricate themselves.—-July 16. 
Having procured a canoe, the party proceeded about two miles down 
the river: during this short voyage they observed vast quantities of 
the shells of the freshwater mussel, covering the little sandy hills by 
the river's edge which had been collected by the musk rats, with 
which the hanks everywhere abound. At this place the rapidity of 
the stream, which had hitherto prevented the growth of aquatic plants, 
became much diminished, and they now observed large portions of 
its surface covered with Nuphar Kalmiana and advena , together with 
Nymphcea rosea , all beautifully in flower, and growing from a depth 
of eight feet. Overhanging the banks on both sides of the river. 
Salts petiolaris was in line condition, its broad Innate stipules adding 
much to the beauty and singularity of its appearance; here also 
some fine specimens of the Virginian poplar, Populus monilifera , were 
seen; the largest stems measured were nine foot in circumference 
and about seventy foot in height. 

Leaving Stillwater the party proceeded by canal to Whitehall; on 
the hanks of the canal, and extending over the neglected fields, such 
quantities of the great mullein, Verbascmn Thapsus, were observed, 
as to give the idea of its having been sown for a crop; the fact'of 
its,growing on the soil which had recently been thrown out of the 
canal as well as on the sloping, banks, convinced them that the seed 
must have lain buried in the earth, probably for a long series of years, 
and that therefore it is not likely, as has been generally supposed, 
that this plant has been introduced by the emigrants, but rather that 
it is indigenous to the country,' The common St, John's wort, 
Hypericum perforatum* was also extremely abundant in this district, 
although sparingly seen before, and is described by-Mr. M‘Nab as 
one of the greatest evils the American farmer has to contend with/ 
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being supposed to be highly injurious to cattle, especially horses, 
causing blindness, which prevailed in many parts to a fearful extent. 

On reaching Whitehall, situated at the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain, two remarkable species of ferns were observed for the 
first time; namely Asplenium rhizophyllum and Aspidimn hulhifemm , 
the former growing on the surfaces of moist rocks, where it throws 
out its fronds which take root at their extremities ; while the latter 
bears a number of small bulbs along the rachis, which, when mature, 
fall off and vegetate in the crevices of the rocks. Many other inter¬ 
esting plants were observed, but few of them in flower, with the ex¬ 
ception of Rulms spectabilis , Dcsmodium acuminatum and canadense, 
and a few others, 

Mr. M'Nab afterwards exhibited several specimens of gooseberries 
and currants which had been kept for the last two years in glasses 
containing water only, in -which they had now matured their fruit 
for the second time ; and it was remarkable that the gooseberries 
(yellow amber) and the red and white currants were as highly 
flavoured as the same sorts under ordinary treatment. 

Mr. Trevelyan exhibited specimens of some remarkable varieties 
of Taraxacum officinale found on the sandy beach near Arbroath, and 
a curious variety of Aspidhmffelix fcemina , from Braemar, having the 
frond branched at the extremity; the specimens were afterwards 
presented to the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Correction by Dr. Dickie on Art. XXI. p. 168 of this Number, 

CUTLEBIA MULTIFIBA. 

In justice to so accurate an observer as Dr. Greville, I beg to ac¬ 
knowledge that since my note and figures on the fructification of 
this genus were made out, I have ascertained that they have refer- 
rence to its condition when immature.—G. D, 

COLOUIUNG OF THE WATERS OF THE BED SEA. 

A memoir on the colour of the waters of the Red Sea, by M. 
Montague, was read at the Academic des Sciences, July 15th. The 
conclusions which the author draws from all the facts contained in 
his memoir, whether already known or entirely new and still, un¬ 
published, are the following* 

L That.the name of Erythrean Sea,, given first to the sea of 
Oman and to the . Arabian Gulf by- Herodotus,' afterwards, by the 
later Greek authors to' all the seas which- bathe the coasts of Arabia,- 
probably owes its origin to the very'remark-able phenomenon of the 
colouring of its waters. 

2 , .That this phenomenon, observed for the first time in 1823 by 
M...Ehrenberg in the bay of Tor only, then again seen twenty years/ 
later by M* Dupont, but in truly gigantic dimensions, is owing to 
the presence:of a microscopic Alga sui generis, floating at the surface 
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of the sea, and even less remarkable, for its beautiful red colour than 
for its prodigious fecundity,, 

.3* That the reddening of the waters of the hike of Mor&t. by an 
Oidllatorm which . DeCandoIle has described, has the nearest re¬ 
lation to that of the Arabian Gulf, although the two plants are 
genetically very distinct, 

4, That as we may well suppose, according to the accounts of 
. navigators, "who mention striking instances of the red colouring of 
the sea, these curious phenomena,. though not observed till quite 
recently, have nevertheless without doubt always existed. 

5, That this unusual colouring of seas is not exclusively caused, as 
Pdron and some others seem to think* perhaps as being chiefly zoolo¬ 
gists, by the presence of mollusca and microscopic animalcules, but 
that it is often also due to the reproduction, perhaps periodical and 
always very prolific, of some inferior Alga?, and in particular of the 
species of the singular genus Trichodmnium . 

6 , Lastly, that the phenomenon in question* although generally 
confined between the tropics, is however not limited to the Red Sea, 
nor indeed to the gulf of Oman; but that, being much more general, 
it is found in other seas, for example in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, as appears in the * Journal of Researches' by Mr, Darwin, 
and from the unpublished documents of Dr. Hinds, communicated 
by Mr. Berkeley, and from which the following extract is given 

** Dr. Hinds, who sailed in the ship Sulphur, sent to explore the 
western coasts of North America, first observed on the 11th of 
February 1836, near the Abrollios Islands* the same Alga doubtless 
which Mr. Darwin saw at the same date. This Alga was again seen 
many days running. Some specimens of it having been brought to 
Dr. Hinds, he perceived that a penetrating odour escaped from it 
which had before been thought to come from, the ship ; this odour 
much resembled that which exhales from damp hay. In April 1837, 
the Sulphur being at anchor at Libertad, near St, Salvador, in the 
Pacific, Dr. Hinds again saw the same Alga. 

“ Aland breeze drove it for three days in very thick masses about 
the ship. The sea exhibited the same aspect as at the Abrollios 
Islands, but the smell was still more penetrating and disagreeable ; 
it caused' in a great many persons an irritation of the conjunctive, 
followed by an abundant secretion of tears. Dr. Hinds himself expe¬ 
rienced it, The Alga In question constitutes a distinct species of the 
genus TncAodemium, and is named by M. Montague !F* Himhu . It 
differs from that of the Red Sea both in dimensions and smell/*— 
Compies Mendm, July 15* 1844. 

1 M, »B .ftUATEKFAGJSS ON.OAST.EBOPOI) MOLIiUSCA, 

'■ M. de Qnatrefages, at present engaged in the pursuits of natural 
history on the coasts of Sicily in company with M. Milne Edwards, 
has sent to the Academy of Sciences a notice on the group of 
Qasteropod. Mollusca for which he-baa ■ proposed the name of PAfo- 
■ benterata, and of which the following is mi abstract. 

.. ■ r ... ..ii ■: j.l „ a_; j._ ,-ihi . . ..i . .a ' \ . * V 
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digestion is confounded, so to speak, with those of respiration and 
circulation* It is this that constitutes the dominant character of 
the group. 

2 . This kind of fusion occasions the disappearance of the organs 
of respiration properly so called. No Phlebenterate has branchiae 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

3* Through the same cause the apparatus of circulation is pro¬ 
gressively simplified until its complete annihilation. No Phleben¬ 
terate possesses veins; the arteries and the heart itself disappear in 
the greater number. When they exist, they are nothing more than 
organs fitted to agitate and mix the blood. They have no other 
functions than the dorsal vessel of insects. 

4. In the Enterobranchiata the division of the digestive appa¬ 
ratus brings with it the subdivision of the liver. In the Dermo- 
branchiata this gland only forms a portion of the partitions of the 
gastro-vascular abdominal pouches. In no Phlebenterate does the 
liver exist as a distinct organ. In the grouping of the Mollusca this 
anatomical character belongs as yet exclusively to the group of 
which we are speaking. 

5. The reproductive apparatus is always asymmetric in the 
Phlebenterata. Nearly with this exception, the organs both internal 
and external exhibit a binary lateral symmetry which would be com¬ 
plete, did not the anus sometimes swerve to the right of the medial 
line. Such of these mollusks as possess multiple exterior organs 
tend, moreover, to repeat them in a longitudinal series. By these 
two tendencies the Phlebenterata approach the type of the amiulated 
animals .—Comptes Eendus , July 15th, 1844. 

Of the Sexes in Holothuria, Asterias, and Pknaria :—Nervous 
System of Planuriee. 

In a second note, M. de Quatrefages states that by the aid of the 
microscope he has determined with the most positive certainty, that 
in Holothuria tubulosa and Asturias rubra the sexes arc separate. 
In each, the testicles are quite like ovaries in form and position; the 
nature of the products alone can enable them to be distinguished. 
He has made similar observations on the Actinia viruUs, With re¬ 
gard to this latter species, he points out that he could not confound 
the spermatozoids with the urtical organs that clothe the ovary, and 
which, taken for the fecundating element by some naturalists, caused 
them to regard the Actinia as hermaphrodite; for in the Actinia 
viridis the urtical organs have no resemblance whatever to spermato¬ 
zoids, and are from ten to twelve, times of greater diameter. 

In the Planarm, on the other hand, the sexes are really and 
perfectly united,, as Baer and Bugbs have admitted j but neither' of 
them had seen the spermatozoids of these animals, M. de Quatrefagea 
states that he has found them ■ in several individuals which likewise 
bore eggs* The two before-mentioned naturalists .had not foupl any 
nervous'system in the Bimaria, and Bugbs seems even much dis¬ 
posed to regard them as possessing none, M. de Quatrefagea has 
detected' the existence ' of this system in several species; it was 
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apparent with 'the' same, characters in alls it consists in a double 
ganglion placed before the buccal orifice from which several threads 
go of f.—Comptm Rehdm, July loth, 1844. 

On the Chrysanthemum leueanthemnm, mnmkrnl m a spceifie 
remedy against Fleas. ■ By Prof, (Jantraikk. 

During my mddcime hi the eastern countries of Europe, 1 was 
astonished at the small number of Ileus which are to be found, in 
spite of the extraordinary dirtiness of the dwellings. I afterwards 
.learnt at liaguaa, that the Bosnians and Dalmatians had found a 
remedy against these trend lies cane blodd-mckm in the Chrystm- 
ikemum leumitiwmmn. They place the plant in the bed of the 
domestic animals, such ns clogs, cats, &c., and the-fleas arc destroyed 
in a very short time. ' If this plant.possesses the same virtue in our 
climate, it might become' very, useful, - not only in the houses of 
the poor, but even in the mansions of the rich. In order to put this 
property to the test, it may be well to direct general attention to 
this very common and well-known plant, the vulgar name of which 
is the great GcmzMocnw (Goose-flower), known in France as Fleur de 
St. Jean (doubtless from its flowering near St. John’s day), [and in 
England as the Common Ox-eye].— Bulletin de VAcad. Roy ale de 
Bruxelles, tom* viii. part 2. p. 2S4. 

ON TUB BIRDS OF LINCOLNSHIRE AND THE PENS. 

From Draytons Poly-olbion, S. xxiii., xxv, m 

From Ely all along upon the eastern sea. 

Then Lincolnshire herself in state at length doth lay; 

Which, for her fattening fens, hdr fish, and fowl, may have 
Pre-eminence: as she that seemeth to outbrave 
All other southern shires...... 

She, by the Muses' aid, shall happily reveal 
Her sundry sorts of fowl, from whose abundance she 
Above all other tracts may boast herself to be 
The mistress; and, indeed, to sit without compare: 

€t My various fleets for fowl, O who is he can tell, 

The species that in me for multitudes excel! 

The Duck 1 and Mallard 1 first, the falconer's only sport, 

(Of river-flights the' chief, so that all other sort 
They only green-fowl term,) in every mere abound, 

That you would think they sat upon the very ground, 

* We are indebted to Mr. Tamil for the notes win eh are mtthjrtltted,**— 
Em 

1 and male*- Tho:Peregrina.Fhkon was the spe¬ 

cies most commonly used for duck-hawking, and our wtM-dwk, fhmvitB 
.courage as well as its powers of flight, is almost the only duck: that will takes 
the air boldly and * try conclusions ' with him. 1 have boon told by falconers, 
that iflt blows bard, the wild-duck can make its way up wind ho fast an to 
get clear off. The Peregrine Falcon is frequently called the Duck-hawk. 
They breed on high rocks near the coast, and subsist almost exclusively on 
water-fowl. 
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Their numbers being so great; the waters covering quite. 

That rais’d, the spacious air is darken’d with their flight; 

Yet still the dangerous dykes from shot do them secure, 

Where they from flash to flash, like the full epicure, 

Waft, as they lov’d to change their diet every meal; 

And near to them you see the lesser dibbling Teal a 
In bunches 3 , with the first that fly from mere to mere, 

As they above the rest were lords of earth and air. 

The Gossander 4 with them, my goodly fens do show. 

His head as ebon black, the rest as white as snow, 

With whom the Widgeon 5 goes, the Golden-eye 6 ', the Smeath 7 ; 
And in odd scatter’d pits, the flags and reeds beneath, 

The Coot 8 , bald, else clean black, that whiteness it doth bear 
Upon the forehead starv’d, the Water-hen 6 doth wear 
Upon her little tail, in one small feather set. 

The Water-Woosell 10 next, all over black as jet. 

With various colours, black, green, blue, red, russet, white. 

Do yield the gazing eye as variable delight 

As do those sundry fowls, whose several plumes they be. 

The divliig Dobcliick 11 here amongst the rest you see. 

Now up, now down again, that hard it is to prove, 

Whether under water most it liveth, or above ; 

With which last little fowl {that water may not lack. 

More than the dobchick cloth, and more doth love the brack 12 ,) 

The Puffin 13 we compare, which coming to the dish, 

Nice palates hardly judge if it be flesh or fish 14 , 

“ But wherefore should I stand upon such toys as these. 

That have so goodly fowls, the wand’ring eye to please ? 

Here in my vaster pools, as white as snow or mi k, 

(In water black as Styx,) swims the Wild Swan 16 , the like 16 , 

Of Hollanders so term’d, no niggard of his breath, 

(As poets say of swans, who only sing in death,) 

But oft as other birds is heard his tunes to roat. 

Which like a trumpet comes, from his long arched throat 16 , 

2 Anas Creeca. 

3 The word used in falconry and by fen-men for a company of teal 

4 Gossander, for Goosander, Mergus Mergamer. 

5 Anus Penelope. (i Anas olangula. 

7 Smeath I suppose to have been another name for the Smew, Mergus 
albellm. 

B Coot-bald or Bald-coot, Fulica aira% 

9 Water-hen or Moor-ben, Gatlinuta e/iloropus. The specific name refers 
to the green colour of the legs: the under tad-coverts are nearly white, as 
noticed by Drayton. 

10 Water-Woosell (Water-Ousseljr the. Dipper, Cindrn aquatkw* ■ 

n Dabcluck or,Little. Grebe,; Padmpsmmor* 

" '' n Salt water. •• u Fratercula areika, 

14 Several species of water-fowl, supposed to feed exclusively on fish, are 

permitted to be eaten by Catholics on their maigre clays. * '• 

15 Elk and Hooper, names of the wild swan, Cygnus ferns* 

16 See Dr. Latham and JMr. YarrelTs papers in the * Transactions of ihe 
Linnman Society,' vols. iv. xvi. and xvii», on the convoluted wind-pipes of 
wild-swans. 
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And tow’rds tins watery kind, about the flashes brim, ■ 

Some doyen-footed axe, by nature not to swim. 

There stalks the stately Crane 17 , as tho’ he march’d in,war, 

By him that hath the Hern 1 *, which (by the fishy car) 

Can fetch with their long necks, out. of the rush and reed, 

Snigs 19 , fry, and yellow frogs, whereon they often feed ; 

And under them again (that water never take. 

But by some ditches side, or little shallow lake, 

lie dabbling night and day) the palate-pleasing Suite. 20 , 

The Ridcock 21 , and like them the Redshank 22 , that delight 
Together still to be in some small reedy bed. 

In which these little fowls in summer’s time were bred. 

The buzzing Bitter 23 sits, which through his hollow bill 
A sudden bellowing sends, which many times doth fill 
The neighbouring marsh with noise, as though a bull did roar. 

But scarcely have I yet recited half my store; 

And with my wondrous flocks of Wild* Geese 24 come I then. 

Which look as though alone they peopled all the fen, 

Which here in winter time, when all is overflow’d. 

And want of solid sward enforceth them abroad, 

Tlx’ abundance then is seen that my full fens do yield. 

That almost through the isle do.pester every field. 

The Barnacles 25 with them, which wheresoe’er they breed, 

On trees, or rotten ships, yet to my fens for feed 
Continually they come, and chief abode do make, 

And very hardly forc’d my plenty to forsake ; 

Who almost all this kind do challenge as mine own, 

Whose like, I dare aver, is elsewhere hardly known* 

For sure, unless in me, no one yet ever saw 
The multitudes of fowl in mooting time they draw; 

From which to many a one much profit doth accrue. 

“ Now such as flying feed, next these I must pursue : 

The Sea-Meaw®, Sea-Pye 27 , Gull 28 , and Curlew®, here do keep. 

As searching every shoal, and watching every deep, 

17 Grm cinerea . 18 Ardea cinerea. 19 Small eels, 

30 Suite or Snipe, Scolopmv galfinarjo. 

21 Bidcock and Bilcock, old names for the Water-rail, Kalins aquations. 

38 Tot anus mlidris . 

28 Bitter or. Bittern, Bolanrus st el laris . The generic name is derived 
from Bo# and Taurus, in reference to .the bull-like'’roar. 

24 The particular species is doubtful 
88 ■ In reference to the old fable.' 

28 Sea-mew, 'Sea-mell and Sea-mall, old names for a small common gull. 
Thus' Caliban, among' his'other oilers of service to Stephana, says—- 1 
■ ■ ■ u and sometimes I ’ll get thee ■ 

.■ Young gea-mells from the rocks,” . 

Shakespeare's * Temped,' Act. 2, Scene 2. 

27 S5a pye, a name for the Oyster-catcher, Mmmtopm mirakgm, in re¬ 
ference to its black and white colours. 

28 Already noticed. 

39 Numenius arquata. Both words refer to the bent form of the beak; 
mmenius meaning * new moon/ 
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To find their floating fry, with their sharp piercing sight. 

Which suddenly they take by stooping from their height. 

The Cormorant 30 then comes (by his devouring kind), 

Which Hying o'er the fen, immediately doth find 

The Fleet best stor’d of fish, when from his wings at full. 

As though he shot himself into the thicken’d skull 31 , 

He under water goes, and so the'shoal pursues. 

Which, into creeks do fly,' when quickly he doth choose 
The fin that likes him best, and rising, flying feeds. 

The Os pray 83 oft here seen, though seldom here it breeds. 

Which over them the fish no sooner do. espy, 

But (betwixt him and them by- an antipathy) 

Turning their bellies up, as though their death they saw, 

They at his pleasure lie, to stuff his glutt’nous maw.” 

30 PJt&Utcrocorax ca?'bo. 

31 Skull, or scool, a shoal; so, in Cornwall, ascool of pilchards, &c. 

32 Pamiion haliaHus, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY 1844. 

Chiswick, —July U Slight haze; cloudy; thunder, with rain from 6 till 8 p.m, 
2. Rain: cloudy. 3, Cloudy. 4. Slight rain: cloudy. 5,6. Fine. 7. Hazy 
and mild : overcast. ' 8. Hazy; very fine* 9— 11 . Very fine, 12, Very fine: 
showery, 3Rain; heavy min at night. 14,10* Clear and fine, 10, Over¬ 
cast. 17, Fine : dusky clouds; hazy. 18. Very fine : cloudy. 19, Overcast; 
thunder quarter to I p.m. : thunder-showers in afternoon. 20, 21. Clear and fine. 
22. Cloudless and very hot. 23, 24. Sultry* 25, Very hot. 26. Cloudy; clear, 
27, Hot and dry. 28, Very fine: cloudy. 29, Hot and very dry; exceedingly 
clear at night. 30. Overcast; rain. 31. Cloudy and fine; clear.—Mean tem¬ 
perature of the month 1° above the average. 

.Boshm,—- July 1, Fine: rain a.m. 2. Cloudy, ' 3. Fine. 4, Fine : rain p.m. 
5. Rain, 6—8, Cloudy. 9—11. Fine, 12, Fine; rain a.m. 18, Fine ; rain 
a.m, and p.m, 14. Stormy, 15. Fine: rain a.m., with thunder. 16, Fines 
rain p.m, 17. Fine. 18, Fine: rain p.m., with thunder and lightning. . 19. Fine; 
rain e. m. SO, 21. Fine. 22. Fines thermometer 81° 2 o’clock p.m, 23. Fine: 
thermometer 80° 3 o’clock p.m., in the sun 112°. 24, Cloudy : min am, ■ 25. 

Fine: min jp.m. 26, 27. Cloudy. 28, Fine. 29. • Fine; rain early a.m* ; rain 
p.m. .80., Cloudy: rain p.m. 31. Cloudy s min, with thunder,and lightning a.m, 

Mmiwkft Mmm f July 1* Cloudy. . 2—6. Drizzle;.showers. ;,7— 9* 

Cloudy- 10* Cloudy; showers. II. Showers; cloudy, 12, Damp: cloudy, 
13, Bright:dowdy. 14. Cloudy. 15. Cloudy;clear. 10* Bright;clean 17. Clear, 
18,'Cleari showers. 19* Cloudy,; showers; drizzle. 20. Cloudy. 21, Cloudy : 
showers, 22. Cloudy s fine. 2$, Clear;.fine, 24. Bright; cloudy. 25* Clear; 
fine* 26. Clear: fog, 27. Clear : fine*. 28, Brightshowers ; fog, 29, Drizzle, 
30, Cloudy, 81* Bain. 

JpplcgaHh Manse, 2)umfiie$-$km,~-pu\y 1, Fine s a few drops of rain, 2—4. 
Fine ; sultry, 5* Fine, but cloudy, 6. Slight shower* ' 7. Fine and fair, 8, 
Fine; a kw drops of min, ■ 9, Fine, but cloudy, ,10, Showers,' 11, One shower, 
3 2* A few drops of min, 13, Heavy rain, 14* Showers; thunder, 15—17, 
Showers, 18, Showers: thunder* 19* Blight shower s thunder. ' 20, Fair, 
21, Wet all day,' 22. Fine, 23,’ 'One' heavy shower ; thunder, 24—26.,; Rain i 
heavy : 27* Beautiful day* 28. Showers, 29. Fair, SO* SL Rain, 
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XXVIL— Upon the Development of Star-fishes*. By M. Sars+* 
[With a Plate.] 

An unexpected delay having attended the publication of the above 
work, in ■which my observations upon the present subject will 
appear in full, I propose in the mean time to give the substantial 
results of my investigations upon the development of Echinaster 
sanguinolentus $ [Astcrias samjuinolenta , 0. F. Muller §), and As¬ 
ter acant Mon MilUeriy a new species closely allied to A.glacialis\\. 

1st. The Asteriadce possess male and female organs of genera¬ 
tion separate upon distinct individuals. The period of propaga¬ 
tion commences in the spring, and is effected by means of ova, 
which make their appearance in the vesicles of Burkin]e and the 
spot or cell of Wagner contained within these, (PL III. figs. 8—6.) 
These ova are developed gradually within the ovaria, and are given 
birth to by several broods at distinct intervals of time, becoming 
probably (for this point has not yet been positively ascertained) 
detached from the ovaria, and after falling into the cavity of the 
body, reach the ventral surface of the animal by means of special 
apertures* 

[Observation. —The ova being thus gradually extruded, explains 
why they are found within the ovary of such very different stages 
of development (PL III* figs. 4,5), that young as well as ova are 
met with in the uterine cavity of the mother,] 

* Being a fragment from a work entitled * Beifcnigen zur Fauna von 
Norwegen,’ 

f From Wiegmann’s Archiv, Part 2, 1844. Communicated by A. Talk, 
M.R.C.S. 

X Job. Muller observes, that tills species is undoubtedly the same ns the 
E. Sarsii of Muller and Troschel. A. mnguimlenta proves to be the E. sc- 
positns of the same authors. Three Asteriadce of this colour occur in the 
Northern Seas. 

§ Cribella oculata of British authors: see Forbes’s British Star-fishes, 

p. 100. 

.a j"i I atU not at present authorized in extending such statements toother 
Star-fishes, as it appears indeed that generation is one of those functions of 
animal life which is subject to most variation even among the lesser group# 
of allied heings. 

Am. $$ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xiv. 
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2nd.. The ova when laid (fig. 7) consist of a chorion investing 
a small quantity of albumen, and the vitellus, which last soon ex¬ 
hibits the usual process of transverse division (figs. 8—10) now 
ascertained to occur in most classes of animalsthey do not escape 
forth,wit'll into the sea, but are received into a kind of external 
uterus formed by the parent voluntarily bending the ventral sur¬ 
face of the disc and its arms, and which may be compared in 
some respects with the pouch of the Marsupial Vertebmfca. Here 
the ova are hatched, and the young 'gliding from their interior 
remain a considerable length or time,, undergoing the progress of 
development. This uterine receptacle is. completely closed while 
the ova are being deposited therein, and until the organs of at¬ 
tachment of the young are perfectly developed. During the whole 
of this time the mother can probably take no nourishment, since 
the cavity being shut admits of no communication to the oral 
aperture from without ; in this curved and contracted state, (fig. 2) 
the Star-fishes have been observed to rest immoveably in tins 
same spot for at least eleven days, A truly remarkable example 
this of the care bestowed upon their young by animals otherwise 
upon the lowest grade of organization ! 

[Ohs. —We are acquainted among the lower animals with several 
examples of a kind of incubation being required by the ova in 
order that they may attain their development. Thus in the Me* 
dusve the ova pass out from the ovaria into the pockets firmed 
by the four large oral caeca ; in the freshwater Mollusks, as C/mo, 
Anodonta, into the external branchial lamelkc ; in the Crustacea 
to beneath the. belly or tail, in order to be submitted for a cer¬ 
tain time in these situations.* to the maternal influences. There is 
however, as far as I mix aware, no other example of a uterine cavity 
being formed voluntarily by the mother on the outside of her own 
’ body, and in this respect the instinct of the Star-fishes is indeed 
unique. The circumstance of the Star-fishes taking no nourish¬ 
ment during the incubation of their ova, finds its analogue in the 
similar behaviour of several other animals, e*g. in the Serpents, 
'according to the observations of Valenciennes, who records an 
instance of a Python that fasted fifty-nix days while engaged in 
cherishing its eggs.] ., * 1 ^ 1 

3rd, The whole of the vitellus becomes converted into the 
foetus, ^ The latter, Upon escaping from the ovum, him nn oval 
cylindrical form (fig. 11), is destitute of external organs, and 
swims about freely in the '..water fry means of numerous cilia 
covering the body, like the Infusoria or newly-hatched young of 
Medusa, Gorynm, Akyonim, &c,, which it very much resembles 

* Accenting to Joly (M4m« sut la Caridiua Desmarostii in Aim. tics SeL 
Nat. 1843, p. 61), the eggs of the Crustacea cannot be withdrawn from the 
mother without perishing. 
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in form. Tliis then is the first or Infusorial stage of structure in 
the Star-fish. After a few days, organs (fig. 12 , a a) begin to 
grow from that extremity of the body which during swimming was 
directed forwards. These, which are to serve the purposes of attach¬ 
ment, appear in the shape of papillae ; first of all one on one side 
(fig. 12 ), then two smaller ones upon the other (fig, 13 , 13 b, a a ): 
subsequently the first divides itself into two, so that we now meet 
with four such papillae ■ of nearly equal size and club-shaped 
(figs. 14 — 16 , a a), and in the middle between them a smaller one 
(figs. 14 — 16 , b). By aid of these organs the young fixes itself 
firmly to the walls of the uterine cavity. The body now becomes 
flattened, depressed (figs. 14 —17) and circular, and upon one of 
the broad surfaces, which is thus proved to be the ventral, the 
tentacula begin to sprout forth as small round papillae, radiating 
in ten rows from a common centre; two of -which are approxi¬ 
mated together, there being only two papillae in each row 
(fig. 14, c c). Upon being detached from the spot to which it had 
fixed itself) the young still swims in the water through the agency 
of its vibratile cilia, and always with the organs of attachment 
directed forwards; but when undisturbed it adheres firmly and 
immoveably to the place of attachment, never once quitting it. 
In this condition, or the second stage of development, which has 
been called the Crinoidal,—for we know of no other class of Star¬ 
fishes, except that of the Crinoidea , which are sessile, at least when 
young, to compare it with,—the young* Asterias is still bilateral in 
symmetry, and the organs of attachment arc seen to be constantly 
directed forwards, and by means of the organs (figs. 14, 15, a a) 
already mentioned as being unequally developed upon the two 
sides of the body, an anterior and posterior, as well as a right and 
left side, may be defined. The ■ dorsal and ventral surfaces are 
already indicated by the tentacula. By degrees, however, this 
bilateral form passes into the radiary, the third and perfect stage 
of development in the Star-fish, in which the body becomes pen¬ 
tangular by its border growing out into five very short and ob¬ 
tuse arms (figs, 18,19). The tentacula lengthen out into cylin¬ 
drical tubes (fig. 20, c c) with sucking-cups at their extremity, to 
assist them in the act of creeping. At ihe apex of the arms we 
remark the organ regarded by Ebrenberg. as the eye (fig, 18 , b ); 
the mouth presents itself: to view upon the ventral surface, and 
numerous spines (figs. 19, 20) grow .upon the integument of the 
body and arms. By and • by the organs, of attachment begin to 
diminish gradually in bulk (fig. 20, a a) and finally to disappear, 
the swimmi ng movements' to cease with the obliteration of the cilia, 
and the young Star-fish, now become completely radiated in form 
(fig, 20, a a), creeps freely, about by.- means of its still dispro¬ 
portionately long tentacles (fig. 21, e e). The whole of this de* 
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vclopxnent is completed within an interval of from six to seven 
weeks. The perfectly developed young still however abide a long 
time, at least in one of the examined species [Asteracanthion Mill ~ 
leri), within the uterine cavity of the parent, and are so carried 
about by the latter. In the'other species, the. Eehinaster smir/id- 
nolentm , I have met with young of a radiary form, and with the 
organs of attachment not yet obliterated within the uterus ; but 
whether they remain there longer than those of the former spe¬ 
cies, or how long, I have not yet been able to ascertain. 

4th. The question presents itself, are the Star-fishes subjected 
in the progress of development to a metamorphosis or not ? The 
answer to this will depend on the more or less extended sense in 
which we please to adopt the term. If we understand by it, with 
some naturalists, that abrupt transition from one condition of 
structure to another, in which, as in the passage of the insect from 
the larva to the pupa state, and this again to the imago, there is 
a complete change of external form, then indeed the Asteriadm 
cannot be said to undergo any such transformation; but if, on 
the other hand, we take the word in the usually received sense, 
thus expressed by Lamarck*, ^ Je nomine metamorphose eette 
particularite singuliere de lhnsecte de ne pas naitre soit sous la 
forme, soit avec toutes les sortes des parties cpfil doit avoir dans 
son dernier etat,” then we must concede it as fully applicable 
to the creatures under consideration. For their form, we have 
already learnt, is in those two stages of development that I 
have considered to he the earliest, bilateral instead of radiated, 
and the young enter the world without possessing most of the 
more important parts belonging to their organization, such as 
mouth, arms and tentacles, these being produced at a subsequent, 
later period. Furthermore, parts are developed, for instance, the 
above-mentioned organs of attachment, which are destined only 
for immature age, and therefore disappear entirely as the animal 
approaches to maturity. In this last respect their metamorphosis 
has been termed retrograde, and offers an example of what Eathko 
calls (( metamorphosis retrograda per dissolutioncmf,” The rea¬ 
son for the disappearance of the organs of attachment depends 
upon their becoming utterly useless, on account; of the develop¬ 
ment of tentacles with which the young Star-fish begins a new 
method of locomotion, and enters into other relations with the 
external world. 

♦ 'Hist. Hat des Animanx sans Vcrtebres, p. 277, tom. Mi 
■ f Raihke must'have misunderstood mo when quoting my observations 
from Wiegmann’s ‘ Archiv/ 1847, in his * Travelling Notes from Scandi¬ 
navia’ ; he alleges ** that the Star-fishes possess when very young a delicate 
stem, winch proceeds from the middle of their back, and by which they at¬ 
tach themselves to other bodies.” 
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[Obs .*—We have also seen, so far as we could prosecute the in¬ 
quiry, that traces of the disappearance of the organs of attach¬ 
ment are still left distinctly visible as two very small papilliform 
projections, situated close together, and which appear to recede 
more and more towards the dorsal surface, I am now, although 
unable to demonstrate directly the fact, convinced, that what is 
called the madreporoid plate in the adult Star-fishes is nothing 
else than the remnant of the organs of attachment dwindled to 
a single small tubercle. Joh. Muller and Troschel, in alluding 
to the problematical nature of this madreporoid plate, thus ex¬ 
press their opinions concerning it: u At first sight it appears not 
unnatural to compare this plate in the Asteriada and Echini or 
Sea-urchins with the knot of the Comaiulce; nor can the eccentric 
position of the madreporoid plate be taken as any objection to 
the analogy being drawn, for it is placed in the Clypeasters upon 
the dorsal pole. Meanwhile, however, the constant occurrence of 
more than a single madreporoid plate in some species of Star¬ 
fish militates against the comparison, and its true signification 
can be probably explained only by the study of its development. 
According to the observations of Sars, the Asteriada are freely 
locomotive when young and not attached to rocks.” 

If now my view of the madreporoid plate being a relic of 
the organs of attachment be correct, we may very well compare 
it with the knot of the Comatulm and the stem of other Crinoidea . 
The authors already quoted, in objecting to this comparison con¬ 
tained in my observations in Wiegmamfs f Archiv ; for 1837, ap¬ 
pear to me to have contributed rather to substantiate than inva¬ 
lidate the opinion. 

This view of mine relative to the nature of the madreporoid plate 
must tend in an unexpected and remarkable manner to confirm 
the ingenious theory advanced by Agassiz respecting the bilateral 
type of the Eehinodermata. For in addition, the organs of attach¬ 
ment having been already proved to be placed in an interradial 
interval, through which the long axis of the Star-fish .passes, the 
determination of the front and back of the animal given by the 
same author becomes decisive, since that end of the body by which 
the young Star-fish attaches itself must surely be taken for the 
posterior. The Star-fish indeed, in its earliest state of adolescence, 
swims with this end of the body directed forwards, on which ac¬ 
count we might regard it as anterior, and this we have done pro¬ 
visionally upon a former occasion; but.the analogy alone of other 
animals, such as the young of the Medusa, as I have described 
them in their first or marsupial stage*, and of the compound 
Ascidke observed by Milne Edwards t, lead us to the recognition 
of the fact, that the end which during swimming was directed 

* Wiegmanifs Archiv, 1841... 

composesdes c6tea de la Manche. 
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forwards, in becoming fixed at a later period, proves itself to be 
in reality the posterior. 

In regard to those species of Star-fish that are provided with 
several madreporoid plates, no theory can at present be hazarded 
with any degree of probability. Perhaps they possess at an early 
period several separate organs of attachment. 

In conclusion, I would insist upon the naturalist being very 
guarded in his attempts to generalize, for it is probable that when 
the relations of development; between other genera and species of 
Star-fishes come to be more closely mvestigaiod, greater differ- 
cnees will be detected than could have been a priori surmised. 
Thus Astet'acanthian ruhem differs distinctly from Enhinmter ran* 
guimlentus, whose genital openings must he placed upon the 
ventral side, inasmuch as, according to Muller and Trosehcl, the.se 
very apertures are found upon the dorsal region in the Astern* 
cant Mon ruhem, on which account its eggs probably fall into the 
sea and are left to take care of themselves. This is perhaps the 
reason why, in spite of my industrious researches at the most dif¬ 
ferent times of the year, 1 have never found the young, or even 
any indication of incubating instinct in this species. Another 
species of the same genus, Astemcanthimi Million, agrees, as we 
have seen, with JEehimster mngumrimdm* The development of 
some other Star-fishes appears to he still more anomalous. Thus 
■the animal, formerly* called by me Bipimmria mtmyem, I con¬ 
jecture, from more recent investigations (to he published upon 
some .future occasion), to he only a Star-fish, provided during' its 
development with a large natatorial apparatus. 

I cannot here refrain from observing, that the development of 
the Star-fishes, m far as we are acquainted with it, exhibits im¬ 
portant departures from that of the other Radiated animals, the 
Polyps and Acalcplu®, a greater number at least of which are di¬ 
stinguished by the peculiar. form of the incubating organ, or 
marsupium, The Star-fishes are developed without any such 
change in the’generative"process, from the state of, an ovum to 
the peculiar type of their group, and in this respect agree with 
the Articnlata and Yertebrata, to which they form the first ap¬ 
proximative step, both by their peculiar pointed calcareous ske¬ 
leton, and in the remarkable instinct with which they nurse their 
young*] . , • 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE III 

Big, L An Eekmmier mngumotentm, natural size?, scow from the ventral 
the incubating vavity .half .open, fries, 

bright rod-coloured .young.: . iff f-A . ■ 

Fig, 2. The same seen in profile, resting with the cavity completely closed ; 
a, the mddreporold plate. 


* Beskrivelser og Jagtfcagelser, etc. p. 37. tab. 15. fig. 40. 
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Fig . 3.' Ovarium of a smaller individual .examined 25 th of February. 

Fig. 4. The same magnified, showing the very unequally developed ova. 

Fig. 5. A eam.il of the same ovarium still more magnified. 

Fig . 6, One of the smaller ova from this canal, showing the Purkinjean and 
Wagnerian vesicles. 

Fig. 7. An ovum laid 7th of March. The chorion is colourless, the vitellus 
bright red and smooth; between the two is placed the limpid al¬ 
bumen. V nat. size. 

Figs. 8—10. Exhibit the bipartition of the vitellus in the same ovum. Mg. 8, 
on the morning' of March 9th; Fig . 9, evening of the same day; 
and Fig. 10, on evening of March 10th. 

Fig , 11. The young escaped from the ovum and found in the uterine cavity 
March 17th. It is cylindrical, without visible external organs, and 
covered by cilia. This is the first or Infusorial stage of the Star-fish. 

Figs . 12—20. The second or Colloidal stage of development. 

Figs. 12, 13. Young found in the marsupial cavity March 17th, with the 
organs of attachment sprouting forth,'a a. Fig . 12 is very slightly 
depressed or still nearly cylindrical, and exhibits the commence¬ 
ment of these organs by two papilla), a a, one of which projects 
more than the other, but by it the young can as yet not attach 
itself. In Fig. 13 one of these papillae has divided into two, and 
all three serve as instruments of attachment. Fig. 13 b. The same 
young one from the front. 13' nat. size. 

Figs. 14—17. Young met with April 3rd in the marsupium. They are tole¬ 
rably flattened. With four completely developed clayate organs of 
attachment, a a, and a lesser papilla in the middle between them. 
By means of these organs the young fix themselves to the walls of 
the marsupium. Fig. M, seen from the ventral surface, exhibits 
the tcntacula, c a, sprouting forth as very small papilla) in ten rows 
radiating from the centre of the body, two of which are approxi¬ 
mated, there being two papillae in each row. Fig. 15. The same 
young one seen from the dorsal surface. Fig. 16. Ditto from the 
front. Fig. 17. A young specimen seen from the front, with only 
three clav.ate organs of attachment. 

Figs. 18—20. Represent the transition from the hitherto bilateral condition 
of the young to the third or radiary condition. 

Fig. 18* One of the young depicted. Figs , 14—16. Further developed, 
April 15th, and seen from the ventral side. The body has become 
pentangular, and surrounded by a border thicker and more in-' 
curved in the intervals of the five sprouting arms. The tentacles' 
.become larger and more distinct, and at the end of each of the five 
arms is perceived a small round papilla b, regarded by EhrCnberg' 
as an eye. 

Fig. ID. The same young represented from the dorsal side. The circular 
, sheath distinguished by a groove from the arms. Upon the akin 
numerous spines grow. 19 / nat size. 

Fig. 20, The same young seen from the dorsal surface April 23rd. The 
tentacles c a are lengthened into long tubes and serve now to creep 
with. The organs of attachment a a begin to decrease* 

Fig. 21. The same on May 4th, dorsal view. Fig. 22. Ventral view. The 
mouth is distinct, the organs of attachment have disappeared, and 
the young, now become completely radiary, creeps about by means' ■: 
of its tentacles, A^y. 22, nat, size. 1 , 

At the end of the' month of May the arms had become longer and nar¬ 
rower, and the number of the tentacles increased to five in each of the ten 

rows. • ■ ■-.A • ' 
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XXVIII,— On the Fructification o/Gloiosiplionia capillaris, Garni* 
By. the Rev. David Landsboeougii*. 

[With a Plate.] 

In the May Number of the * Annals of Natural History* there is 
an interesting article by William Henry Harvey, Esq., at the 
close of which that distinguished botanist says, “ Many inter¬ 
esting additions to our marine flora may be expected from Mr* 
M'Catla's researches on the west coast of Ireland. In addition 
to the present new species (Codium ampkihium ), lie has already 
found fine specimens of some very rare Algae, as Ghiosiphonia 
capillaris, Conferva rectangularis and others.” The Conferva 1 
don't know, but the Ghiosiphonia was found by me last year in 
the bay at Saltcoatsj I observed it at low water in a little channel 
betwixt two rocks, and as I was retreating with all convenient 
speed from the returning tide, lest I should be circumvented as 
I had been some days before. I snatched only a small portion 
from a large growing bunch of it, thinking that it was some 
common thing in rather an uncommon aspect. On floating it in 
fresh water, spreading it on paper, and exposing it to the air, in 
a very short time it changed from a dull brownish red to a fine 
crimson colour. On examining it I was led to conclude that it 
was Mesogloia , now Ghiosiphonia capillar is, Carmich.; but to be 
quite sure I sent a specimen of it to Mr. Ralfs of Penzance, who 
has often skilfully and obligingly resolved my algological doubts, 
and he soon returned it named Ghiosiphonia capillaris . 

My son and daughter found it again this season, early in June, 
in the same place; at ebb tide it was found rather abundantly in 
shallow water, but what was thus found was of a dirty yellow 
colour, and on being spread out it changed only to pale pink. 
David found better specimens by wading to a considerable depth, 
and catching the plants with his toes. The plants found in deep 
water had a reddish tinge, and on being floated in fresh water and 
exposed to the air they soon changed into as bright a red as Xfe- 
Imeria smtptima , and made very beautiful specimens; 

One. little specimen he found was rich in fruit ; and I write 
this do describe its three kinds of fructification, all of which I 
have not seen described, although, it may have been done unknown 
to me. The specimen found by my son had only one kind of 
■ fructification, and that was very like the hemispherical fruit of 
Plocmnkm coccinmm, except that it was surmounted by a process 
which gave it an urceolato appearance, or it might be likened to 
the boss of a buckler (PL IV* fig. 4. a). The hemispherical base 
was full of purple-coloured matter.'■ . 

* Read to the Botanical Section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, 
June 25th, 1844, 
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A specimen with different fruit was found by my daughter on- 
the shore at Ardrossan. It had not the hemispherical urceolate 
capsules, but it had instead purple tufts not unlike the fruit of 
Odonthalia dentatax they had the appearance of a little mass of 
short truncate ramuli. In general they were sessile, but in one 
ease the mass was raised on a short purple pedicel (PL IV. 
%» 8 . a). 

Tim third kind of fructification consists of granules imbedded in 
the branches. In the specimens with tufted fructification these 
were small, of a purple colour, and situated in the upper ramuli, 
to which they gave a dotted appearance (PL IV. fig* 4. h). What 
I am disposed to think the most common kind of fructification 
occurred in other specimens, viz* large huff-coloured granules 
generally imbedded in distorted ramuli (PL IV* fig. S). At 
times they are only partially imbedded, producing protuberances 
•winch arc filled with countless very minute granules around the 
largo granule* At other times the large buff-coloured granules 
are quite external but sessile, at a certain stage falling off, not 
to be lost in the depths of ocean, but in all likelihood to produce 
a fresh generation of young Gloiosiphonm * 

Of these large buff granules there are seldom more than three 
in one branch, whilst the small granules imbedded in the ulti¬ 
mate branches are like purple points or dots, very numerous, but 
quite distinct from each other. 

I may also state that the ultimate ramuli generally seemed 
jointed like Ceramium rubrum> and of a pink colour; yet there 
were occasionally intermingled little branches with fawn-coloured 
joints and white articulations so very like Ceramium diaphanum , 
that I should have concluded that this Ceramium had fastened as 
a parasite on the Gloiosiphonia , had I not seen that the same 
little branch which set out as a Gloiosiphonia , without any •warn¬ 
ing given suddenly assumed the aspect of C. diaphanum * 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV* 

Fig. 1. Capsule of Polgdphmia parasitica. 

Fig . 2, Pdymphonm 'parasitica, with granules mid dwarf capsule. 

Fig. S. Ghumpkoma capiUarh : tuft of fruit* 

Fig, 4. Ditto, ditto : ^capsule; A small imbedded granules. 

Fig, 5. Ditto, ditto, with large granules in distorted ramuli. 


XXIX.— Brief. Descriptions of several Terrestrial Planarise, and 
of some remarkable Marine Species , with an Account of their 
Habits , By Chari.es Darwin, F.R.S., V.P. GeoL Soc* 
[With a Plate.] 

In my Journal I have given a brief account of the discovery of 
several species of terrestrial Planarim : it is my intention here to 
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describe them. They all belong to the germs Plmwrkt , as re¬ 
stricted by A. Duges' in his memoir* on these animals, and to 
that of PolyceHs of Elirenberg. They may, _ however, form a 
section of the germs, being characterized hy their more convex 
and narrow bodies their more distinctly defined foot; their ter* 
restrial habits ; and frequently by their longitudinal bands of 
bright colours. From tlicir colours, from their convex bodies, 
from their manner of crawling and the track of slime which they 
leave behind, and from then.* places of habitation, they present a 
striking analogy with some terrestrial gasteropoda, especially with 
Vayinuhs , with which snail I have several times found 'them 
associated under stones. I suspect' that, differently from their 
aquatic congeners, they live on vegetable matter, namely on de¬ 
cayed wood; I suspect this, from having found them repeatedly 
under this substance, and from.having kept some specimens in a 
box for twenty-one days with nothing else for food, where they in¬ 
creased considerably in size. The species which live under stones, 
both on the grassy, undulating land of northern La Plata, and 
cm the arid, rocky hills of central Chile, generally inhabit; small 
sinuous chambers, like those frequented by earth,-worms, in which 
they lie coiled and knotted up. They are often found in pairs ; 
and I once discovered a pair attached together by their lower sur¬ 
faces, apparently in copulation. None of these species have the 
quick and vivacious movements of the marine species; they pro¬ 
gress by a regular wave-like movement of the toot, like that of a 
gasteropod, using the anterior extremity, which is raised from 
the ground, as a feeler. One species which I tried could crawl 
well through moss \ another being placed on dry paper was almost 
killed by it, I put several specimens into fresh water, but they 
appeared wholly unused to it, and would soon have perished: 
they seem, however, to prefer damp situations, and the speci¬ 
mens of P. Tmmanmm , which I kept in a box with rotten wood, 
having been neglected to be moistened, all perished, except one 
large individual which survived quite uninjured, although, the 
wood had become perfectly dry. These animals (especially the P. 
Tasmaniam) had an immediate apprehension and dislike of light, 
which they showed by crawling, when the lid of the box was taken 
off, to the under side of the pieces of rotten wood. My obser¬ 
vations, as far as they go, on the structure of these terrestrial 
species, agree with those given by Duges on the structure of then 
aquatic species. The figure given by this author of the ramified 
digestive vessels of P. faded is quite similar to a drawing that 1 
made of this part in the P. pallida from Valparaiso (which, from 
being nearly colourless, allowed the best opportunity of observa¬ 
nt. Annales des Sciences Naturelles, October 1828. 
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tion), except in the entire absence of ramifications on the internal 
sides of the two posterior prolongations of the main digestive ca¬ 
vity. There is generally a colourless space round the alimentary 
and genital orifices. The mouth-sucker is bell-shaped; with a 
very short oesophagus: when contracted it forms either a globu¬ 
lar or star-shaped hard ball: I never saw it voluntarily protruded, 
but have no doubt that it can be; for immersion into very weak 
spirits of wine or salt water caused its exsertion, and on being 
touched it was immediately retracted. This mouth-sucker is 
highly contractile, and retains its irritability long after the death 
and even dissolution of the rest of the body: the external orifice, 
through which it is protruded, consists of a transverse slit. The 
genital orifice, also, consists of a transverse slit; in the aquatic 
species it is generally, if not always, circular. In my notes on 
several of the species, I find it stated that the under surface or 
foot is thickly studded with very minute, angular, opake, white 
specks : may not these serve for the necessarily copious secretion 
of ‘slime ? These animals, when placed on a slip of glass, fre¬ 
quently propelled a globule of air, between their foot and the 
glass, from their anterior extremity towards their tail ; and as the 
air came in contact with successive parts of the foot, a violent 
corpuscular movement (curiously resembling microscopical eels 
disturbed by a stick, and struggling in mud) was. produced in the 
slimy surface, I could never perceive it in any part of the foot, 
except when in contact with air; but it was evident, though less 
energetic, on parts of the back, and at the extreme anterior extre¬ 
mity of the body, I presume that the appearance is due to vi~ 
bratile cilia; and it is worthy of remark, that M. Duges* suspects 
that the foot, in the freshwater species, is the chief seat of this 
respiratory action, from having observed that they frequently arch 
their bodies, so as to allow fresh water to circulate under it. The 
position of the black eye-spots varies in the different species: it 
is remarkable that, in the P. elongata from Tres Montes, I could 
perceive no trace of these ocelli, although this is the largest spe¬ 
cies. According to Prof. Ehrenberg*s arrangement, depending 
on the presence and number of the ocelli, this species would rank 
in his genus Tgpkoplam; but from the variability in number and 
position of these imperfect organs of vision, I should doubt whe¬ 
ther they ought to afford generic characters. In the P. pallida 
I examined the ocelli with a strong lens, and found that they 
were not truly circular; the black part lies within a transparent 
envelope; in this species they are seated on the upper margin of the 
body, in groups of two and three, exactly over the extreme lateral 
subdivisions of the intestinal vessel. I was not able to see ova 

* Aim ales deg Sciences Naturelles, October 1828, p. 28* 
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within any of the terrestrial species. The texture of the body, 
its prompt dissolution into fluid after death, its power of healing 
wounds, its irritability and contractile powers, appear to be ex¬ 
actly similar in the terrestrial and in the aquatic species, as de¬ 
scribed by Buges. I will not here repeat the description which 
I have given in my Journal (p. 8.1) of the bisection of the R Tas~ 
numuma, and the production of two perfect individuals (with the 
exception of the external orifice for the mouth-sucker) in the 
course of twenty-five days. I will only add, that an ind.ivi.duHl 
being divided into many fragments, each crawled in the proper 
direction, as if furnished with its proper anterior extremity. 

I found altogether twelve terrestrial species; two in the 
forests of Brazil; three on the grassy, open country northward 
of the Rio Plata,* one on the arid lulls near Valparaiso in Chile, 
and three in the damp wooded country southward of central 
Chile: the most southern locality was in lat. 46° 80' S. I found 
also one species in New Zealand (which 1 lost), another in Van 
Diemen's Land, and a third at the Mauritius; the latter I had 
not time to examine. Hence it appears that the terrestrial sec¬ 
tion of this genus is widely diffused; but as far as is at present 
known, only in the southern hemisphere. The existence of ter¬ 
restrial Planarm is analogous to that of terrestrial leeches in the 
forests of southern Chile and of Ceylon. 

1. Planaria vagimloides* 

Alimentary orifice situated at two-thirds of the entire length of 
the body from the anterior extremity; width of orifice -A-th'of an 
inch: at the distance of f^ths of an inch posteriorly, lies tire genital 
orifice, very plainly marked. Ocelli numerous, placed at regular in¬ 
tervals on the anterior extremity; irregularly, round the edges' of the 
foot. Anterior part of the body elongated, with the extremity much 
pointed and grooved on the under side: tail bluntly pointed; body 
convex, flattened on the top. Bides and foot coloured dirty “ orpi- 
snent orange ; above, with two stripes on each side of pale “ prim¬ 
rose-yellow,” edged externally with black; on centre of the back a 
stripe of glossy black; these stripes become narrow towards both ex¬ 
tremities. Length when fully extended 2/ytka of an inch; breadth 
in broadest part T ^ths of an inch. 

Hub. Under the bark'of a decayed tree in. the forest: Rio do Ja¬ 
neiro (June). 

2. Plmmria elegtms* 

' Position of the orifices as hr R imgmuhrides* v Anterior part of the 
body little elongated. ' Ocelli absent on the anterior extremity, and 
only a few round the margin of the foot. Colours beautiful; back 
snow-white, with two approximate lines, of reddish brown; near the 

* The colours, when placed between inverted commas, signify that they 
are given by comparison with Patrick Byrne’s Nomenclature^ 
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sides with several very fine parallel lines of the same tint; foot white, 
exteriorly clouded, together with the margin of the body, with pale 
blackish purple : body crossed by three colourless rings, in the two 
posterior of which the orifices are situated, .Length 1 inch; breadth 
more uniform, and greater in proportion to length of body, than in 
the last species, 

Hat). Same as in P. mginuloides * 

8, Planaria pulla. 

Mouth-sucker, when protruded and contracted in spirits of wine, 
globular. Ocelli numerous, placed at regular intervals on the ante¬ 
rior part of the body. Body slightly flattened, gradually increasing 
in width from the anterior extremity, which is much pointed and 
grooved beneath. Back rich “ umber-brown,” with a central narrow 
streak of “ broccoli-brown ” reaching entire length ; foot broccoli- 
brown, with two clear spaces for the orifices. Length when fully 
extended l-^ T ths of an inch ; breadth T \jth of an inch. 

Hah , Very frequent under stones ; Monte Video and Maldonado 
(June and August). 

4. Plamria bilinear is. 

Ocelli numerous, placed at regular intervals. Body subcylindrical, 
narrow, of nearly uniform breadth. Colour above pale dirty yellow 
with two stripes of umber-brown,” which become narrower and 
unite at the two extremities. Length when fully extended ly^ths ; 
breadth ^foths of an inch. 

Hah . Same as P. pulla (June and August). 

5, Plamria nigro-fusca. 

Alimentary orifice situated at rather less than two-thirds of the 
entire length from the anterior extremity : genital orifice, with the 
body contracted, is situated at the *$$jths of an inch posteriorly. 
Ocelli very numerous; those on the extreme tip very minute and 
placed at regular intervals; those on the margin of the body grouped 
by two and three together. Body much depressed, tapering suddenly 
towards the anterior extremity ; tail abruptly terminated in a point. 
Above uniform blackish brown, beneath pale. Length when fully 
extended 2 inches ; breadth ^ths of an inch. 

Hah. Under rotten wood: Maldonado (May). 

6, Plamria pallida. 

The alimentary and genital orifices ^ths of an inch apart, when the 
body is partially contracted: mouth-sucker' when dissected out of the 
body x^ths of an inch in length; ■ its margin very sinuous,' Ocelli 
numerous; eleven close together, being placed on the anterior extre¬ 
mity ; and the others in groups of two and three on the sides, and 
chiefly on the anterior half of the body. Body much depressed and 
fiat, with both extremities finely pointed. Upper and lower surfaces 
white, with the pinkish intestinal vessel seen through. Length when 
crawling 8 inches’; breadth n^ths. of an inch, , 

Hah. Under stones on the dry hills near Valparaiso (July), 
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7. Plamria drngata* 

Alimentary and genital orifices obscure. Ocelli absent: posterior 
extremity very obtusely rounded. Above “ umber-brown/' with a. 
narrow medial line of darker brown ; sides narrowly edged with pale 
brown, bordered with the umber-brown ; beneath, pale brown. 
Length when crawling 5 inches, when closely contracted 1 of 
an inch, breadth when crawling qV&ths, when contracted -^ths of an 
inch. 

Hub. On rotten wood in mountain-forests ; C. Tres Montes, hit. 
46° 30 / S., Western America (December). 

8. Pltmmia smdlinmia* 

Body con,vex. Above greenish black, with minute white punc¬ 
tures ; on anterior half of body four parallel bands of “ gall-stone 
yellow/' of which only the central and approximate pair’ are pro¬ 
longed into the posterior half, of body: foot leaden colour, with co¬ 
lourless spaces for the orifices. 

Huh, Under stones, on one of the Chonos Islands (north of C. Tres 
Montes) (December), 

9. Plamria maculata. 

Edges of the body very thin; breadth nearly uniform. Upper sur¬ 
face quite black, with numerous, oblong, variously sized spots of 
yellow: foot mottled white and black. Length when crawling l- t 7 () ths; 
breadth ^ths of an inch. 

Hub, Forest of Valdivia (February), 

10. Plamria Tasmaniana, 

Mouth-sucker widely extensile: alimentary orifice placed nearly 
hr centre of the body; genital orifice. -$jth of an inch posteriorly, but 
when the animal crawls it is j%ths of an inch distant, Genital ori¬ 
fice very distinct, submargined. Ocelli scattered round the entire mar¬ 
gin of the foot, but most frequent at the anterior extremity. Both ex¬ 
tremities pointed. Colour dirty “ honey-yellow/* with a central dark 
brown line bordered on each side with a broader line of pale “ umber- 
brown/' foot quite white. Length when crawling l/ u ths ; when 
contracted : B,ths of an, inch.. 

Hub, Beneath, decayed trees in the woods of Van Diemen's Land i 
frequent (February), 


1 will bow briefly describe .five marine specie,* of Plamria 9 which 
are remarkable,either m presenting novel points of»t rad \m\, here¬ 
after probably forming the types of new suhgonem, or from the 
situations which they ’inhabit. 

1 . Plamria (?) ocemdea, 

Plate V. fig, 1. Under-Surface magnified. 

Anterior extremity neck*shaped,. with two ear-like ■ processes. 
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Ocelli, I believe, absent. Posterior extremity broadly rounded. Mem¬ 
branous margin, of body jagged. Length ypths of an inch. Colour 
pale, uniform. Near the neck there is a quadrangular, internal, 
clear space, apparently lined by a membrane, within which there is 
n dark-coloured spot, and externally dose by it an orifice, which the 
animal can dilate and contract at pleasure. Close behind this there 
is an internal oval space, within which there is a second dark spot 
united to a delicate vessel; I was unable to distinguish any orifice 
near this point; these organs form, 1 presume, the reproductive 
system* Close behind these organs there is a dark space formed by. 
the union of eleven, branching, intestinal cavities, in the centre of 
which there is a longitudinal orifice situated rather behind the centre 
of the body. Through this orifice the animal can protrude a folding 
mouth-sucker: when it begins to unfold it is seen to be drawn into 
eight folds, as represented at (R). 

Hah. Open ocean, iat. 5° S., long. 33° W. (February). 

This I believe is the first instance of a species of this genus 
being found in the open sea, at the distance of 150 miles from 
the nearest part of S, America, and 80 miles from the small 
island of Fernando Noronlia. 

2. Planaria (?) formosa. 

Body much depressed, oval. In the posterior half, on the under 
side, there is a very large alimentary orifice with folding lips (hut' 
apparently with no exsertile mouth-sucker), from which the two 
main intestinal cavities branch. Near.the anterior extremity there 
is a minute orifice, and between it and the mouth a second orifice : 
these the animal can dilate and contract; they lie over an opake, 
wedge-formed, internal mass, and form,I presume, two genital orifices. 
Back dotted with purplish red, with a central band of M vermilion-' 
red,” edged with white; this band sends off three branches on each 
side; at the extremity of each of. the two anterior branches there is. 
a longitudinal group of black ocelli, and before these two other cir¬ 
cular groups,.forming together four groups of ocelli*- Length when 
extended half gn inch, ■ Inactive in its movements* 

Bab* On corallines, at a depth of 30 fathoms, in southern Tierra 
del Fuego (December). : ■ 

Pirate V. fig. 2, Underside magnified. 

External alimentary orifice situated m the posterior half of body: 
mouth-sucker nearly subcylindrical, bell-shaped, very long; when con* 
tracted within the body it lies' in a serpentine position ; when, partly. 
■ protruded it has the figure as represented; when fully extended it 
tapers only slightly from its mouth to its base, and is so long, that 
the animal can pass it from the under surface over the entire width of 
its back. Its base is united, in the middle of the body, to the three 
principal branches of the intestinal, cavity; the two posterior 
branches unite and form a ring, enclosing the space in whdjch the 
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mouth-sucker and its external orifice are situated. The three main, 
branches receive the moss-like subdivision of the intestinal cavity, 
ivhich reach all round nearly to the margin of the body. The main, 
medial, intestinal cavity ends at the anterior extremity in a small, 
opake, wedge-formed mass; on each side of which, nearly on the 
dorsal surface, a black ocellus is situated. Between the lateral 
branches on each side of the medial cavity, seven or eight internal 
spherical cavities lie, including opake balls, which 1 presume are 
immature ova; the anterior ones were most developed; they were 
not present in the smaller specimens, or in all the full-grown ones, 
1 was unable to discover any genital orifice, though no doubt one 
or two exist; near the posterior extremity (at B) there was a 
colourless space, but I could not see any orifice. Anterior extremity 
square, truncate, with the edges thin and prehensile; the animal 
attaches itself by this part, almost like a leech with its sucker, and 
thus drags its body ; posterior extremity broadly rounded. Above, 
faintly coloured brownish purple in strite, with a colourless space 
over the alimentary orifice. Length -^-ths; breadth yg^ths of an inch. 

^ Hah. Congregated in numbers under stones, in brackish water ; 
Chonos Archipelago (west coast of S, America) (December). 

The arrangement of the main branches of the intestinal cavity 
is the same as in the terrestrial Phnarim, with the exception of 
the two posterior branches being united near the extremity of the 
body into a ring, which structure I have not met with described 
in any other species. Hence this species probably ought to form 
the type of a new subgenus, I may here mention that I found 
amongst these islands an elongated marine species (with a very 
distinctly formed head placed on a narrow neck) which had the 
power of crawling either backwards or forwards,*—a power I have 
never seen in any other species. 

4* Planaria (?) incisa* 

Plate V. fig. 3. Under-surface magnified. 

Body oval, very much depressed, highly contractile; margin sinuous, 
anteriorly deeply indented, posteriorly less so. Ocelli very numerous 
and crowded together in several rows on the indented anterior (as 
is known by its progression) margin. Along the centre of the hotly 
an intestinal vessel extends; and in the middle of this (B) there h a 
well-closed orifice, through which the animal can protrude a thin, 
much-folded, sinuated mouth-sucker; this when fully expanded is 
quite as wide as the body. Posteriorly, on each side of the central 
vessel, there is a mass, apparently .of immature ova. Near the pos¬ 
terior extremity there is a secopd subtcrminal orifice (I)), through 
which, when the animal was placed in spirits, a little globular mass 
was protruded, like a small, much-contracted mouth-sucker. Near 
to the anterior extremity there arc two slightly retractile paps with 
orifices, of which the anterior one is the largest. From this point 
diverging rays (intestinal cavities ?) are sent off, which reach nearly 
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to the margin of the entire body: when the animal contracts itself, 
the back is raised in slight ridges, corresponding with these rays. 
This species, therefore, has four orifices on its under surface. Back 
finely reticulated with brownish purple. Length 1 inch; breadth 
three-quarters of an inch. 

Hab. Under stones on the sea-beach, St. Jago ; Cape Verd Archi¬ 
pelago (February). 

This species is exceedingly active and irritable in its habits : it 
lives, like a Nereis , under stones firmly imbedded in the . beach at 
low-water mark. It has the power of adhering with great tena¬ 
city to smooth stones : another allied species had the same power, 
could also swim well by a vertical movement of its body, and fre¬ 
quently rolled itself into a ball. 

With respect to the four orifices: I presume, as in the P. for- 
mom , the two anterior ones belong to the reproductive system. 
The central orifice undoubtedly is the mouth: the posterior one 
would naturally be thought to be the anus ; hut I am doubtful 
of this, considering the little globular- body which was protruded 
through it, and from the existence in the following allied genus 
of a double mouth. 

Dxplanakia (nov. genus). 

Alimentary orifice double, with two exsertile mouth-suckers. 
Two genital orifices in the posterior part of the body. A large 
forked ovarium (?). Ocelli in four groups, two superficial and two 
more deeply seated. The characters here given appear to me 
absolutely to require the institution of a new genus. 

Diplanaria notabilis . 

Plate V, fig, 4* Under-skle magnified. 

Body very much depressed, with the edges very thin; anterior 
extremity thrice as broad as the posterior. On the under surface, 
towards the anterior extremity, there is a clear* space, over which, 
on the back, the ocelli are situated; into this space, on all sides, the 
branching, clear, intestinal cavities enter. Each intestinal cavity 
generally bifurcates three times before its fine extremities reach the 
margin of the body. Towards the posterior extremity there is a 
second dear space (with the two orifices D and E), into which also 
the surrounding intestinal branching cavities enter; these two spaces 
arc united by two longitudinal clear spaces (obscured by ovules in 
the drawing) passing on each side of the elongated, opake, white, 
central organ. This organ, when the animal is contracted, has the 
appearance represented in the drawing, namely of an internal, elliptic 
mass, narrowing at each end, with deeply sinnated borders, and with 
two external, perfectly closed orifices over it, as shown at (B) and 
(C), But when these two orifices are opened, from both of them 
broad, shallow, saucer-like mouth-suckers are protruded, as repre¬ 
sented at (F) ; these, when contracted within the body, appear united. 

Am. Mag. N Hist. Vol xiv. S 
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and form, a single, elliptic, sinuated body. These two mouth-suckers 
are quite similar ; they are much shallower than those of any other 
species of the family which I have seen ; their membranous edges 
are very thin, narrow, transparent and sinuous ; in the act of con¬ 
traction they become folded in a complicated manner, like the bud 
of a flower. I was able easily to dissect them out of the body, and 
they retained, in the characteristic manner, described by Doges, and 
as in the terrestrial Planarue, an extreme degree of irritability and 
contractile power, long after the rest of the body had ceased to live. 

In the elliptic space surrounding the two mouth-suckers when 
contracted,, and between the mouths of the lateral, branching, intes¬ 
tinal cavities, innumerable ova are arranged in groups, from two to 
four in each; these are represented in the drawing only by double 
dots. These ova were easily separated; they are spherical, ^J^ths 
of an inch in diameter, and contain a central opake mass. In the 
posterior clear space there are two minute, but quite distinct, orifices 
(D and E), which I do not doubt are the. reproductive pores: into 
this clear space a large fork, filled with opake white matter, enters, 
as is shown in the drawing; this matter consists of minute, white 
globules in chains, imperfectly united together: I believe these are 
immature ova, and hence I suppose that the fork is the ovarium, from 
which the ova pass into the clear spaces surrounding the mouth- 
suckers and are there matured. 

The ocelli are black and circular, and are arranged in four groups, 
two of which are round, and two in elongated bands inclined to each 
other: the ocelli in the bands are not seated on the dorsal surface, 
hut deep within the body, near the ventral surface. Colour pale 
tf< tile-red/" darkest on the dorsal ridge, with colourless spaces over 
the genitaL orifices and over the ocelli. Length y^tlis of an inch; 
breadth of anterior part of body *$jths ; of posterior part ftjth of an 
inch. 

Jlab . Under stones in tidal pools, Chonos Archipelago (Western 
S. America) (December). 

This animal is very active, can crawl quickly, and can swim 
well by the movements of its thin marginal edges : it can adhere 
firmly to stones. 

This is the most complicated and singular form of the large 
family of Plamrim which I have seen or met with described. The 
presence of two alimentary orifices and two moiith-su dorrs is an¬ 
other and interesting point of affinity between the Planarue and 
the'true parasitic worms, in which the number of mouths so often 
exceeds one, 1 believe that the presence of the large forked ova¬ 
rium, and of groups of ocelli situated at different depths, are pe¬ 
culiarities of structure confined to this germs. If the small mass 
protruded from the posterior orifice (D) of the P If maria (V) in* 
cisa was really a small contracted mouth-sucker, this species is 
closely allied to our present new genus ; with the chief difference 
of the two genital orifices being near the anterior, instead of the 
posterior extremity. 
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I will conclude by remarking, that the family of Pknarm is 
most widely diffused, and is adapted to the most different stations: 
on the land, it is adapted to forests and plains, in hot, temperate, 
and dry climates ; in water, under all latitudes, to fresh, brackish 
and salt, on sea-beaches, at the depth of 30 fathoms, and in the 
open ocean. 


XXX.— Catalogue of Irish Entozoa , with observations . ■ By 
CPBryen Bellingham, M.D., Fellow of and Professor of 
Botany to the Boyal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Member 
of the Royal Zoological, Geological and Natural History So¬ 
cieties of Dublin, &c. * 

[Continued from p. 165.] 

Genus 17. Bothrigcephalus. 

(Derived from fiodplov, fovea, and xetya\rj t caput.) 

Gen . Char, —Body long, hat, soft, and articulated. Head subtetra- 
gonal, with two or four opposite depressions. 

The genus Bothriocephdus was established by Rudolph!, and has 
been adopted by all zoologists since. Previous to his time the 
species were confounded with those of the genus Tania. 

The species are common in fish and birds, more rare in the 
mammalia, and very rare in reptiles; they usually inhabit the 
alimentary canal, sometimes the abdominal cavity. The genus 
is not very numerous in species, only thirty-four being enume¬ 
rated by Rudolphi, of which ten are doubtful. He has arranged 
them in two subdivisions ; in one the head is armed, in the other 
this part is naked or unarmed. 

A/ Ineemes. 
a. DihotkriL 

1. Bothriocephahs latus *,. Small intestines of man (Homo). 

2. -— - clmiceps. ' Intestines of eel (Anguilla acuiirostris). 

* We are indebted to Bonnet for the first description approaching 
to accuracy of the Bothriocephahs latus 5 but it is only within a few 
years that its zoological characters have been properly understood, 
and we are indebted to Bremscr for having first determined these, 
who removed it from the genus Tania, to which it had long erro¬ 
neously been supposed to belong. 

The Botliriocephalus latus is the only species of the genus which 
inhabits the human intestines, and it has received a number of differ¬ 
ent names. It is the Tenia lata of Linnaeus, Pennant and Turton ; 
the Tenia ‘ articulos non demittens ’ and the Tenia ‘ h anneaux courts * 
of earlier writers; the Tenia vulgaris and Tania grisea of others $ 
the Tenia inerme umana of Brera; the Tenia osculis superficmUbm of 
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["Intestines and pyloric appendages 
j of salmon (Salma Salary. 

3 . ^ ( *s‘s4. sdmo " 

Intestines of Gillaroo trout (Sal- 
[_ mo Fario, var.). 


Hooper ; le Tenia large of Cuvier ; and le Bothnocephate de Vhomme 
of Lamarck. 

The colour of this species is white, seldom however so pure a white 
as the Tania solium. After it has remained in spirits of wine it often 
acquires a grayish tinge, from which circumstance Pallas gave it the 
name of Tenia grisea . 

The head has somewhat an ovoid shape; the neck Is in general 
not distinct. The articulations of the body are very broad in pro- 
portion to their length. The orifices which lead to the ovaries are 
situated in the centre of the flat surface of each articulation, and 
around them the oviducts are seen, which have a radiated or stellate 
appearance. In some instances we can distinguish a minute body 
projecting from the genital pore, which is supposed to be the male 
organ. 

The BotJmoceplialus latus inhabits exclusively the small intestines, 
and as many as three or four have been found in the same individual. 
Its length is variable, but is said to he In general greater than that 
of the Tania . It seldom or never parts with single joints (as occurs 
with the Tania solium ), owing to the longitudinal muscular fibres 
being continued from one articulation to another; In the Tenia so¬ 
lium these fibres are distinct In each articulation. 

The Bothriocephalus latus is not uncommon in the intestines of the 
Inhabitants of Poland, Russia, and part of France. It is so general 
in some parts of Switzerland as to have received the name 4 Ver de 
Geneve/ It is very rare in England, Germany, Holland, India, 
Egypt and the United States, where It is replaced by the Tenia so¬ 
lium . The only specimen which I possess is a portion of one found 
In the intestines of an individual who died several years ago in one 
of the Dublin hospitals, which was given to me by my friend Dr. 
Aquilla Smith of this city. I have only heard of two other instances 
In which it has occurred in Dublin; once it was met with by the 
late Dr, Macartney, and once by Dr. Graves, hut I have had no op¬ 
portunity of examining the specimens in either case. 

* The Bothriocephalus proboscideus is exceedingly common in the 
genus Salmo; it is a very beautiful species, and will live for several 
days after the death of the'animal which it inhabits.' It 'abounds 
most in'the, largest and fattest salmon. I have found them in such 
numbers in the intestines and pyloric appendages of the Salmo Solar 
as almost completely to block up these parts, which contained 
nothing besides but a white tenacious mucus, The fish in which 
they were most numerous were amongst the finest in the market; 
which would help to prove, that in these animals at least, the pre« 
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4. Bothriocephalus infundibuliformis ? * 
5„ _—_ microcephalies f .... 


Intestines and pyloric ap¬ 
pendages of salmon trout 
(Salmo Trutta ). 
Intestines of sun-fish (Or- 
thagoriscus Mola). 


sence of entozoa in the alimentary canal is not to be regarded as the 
result of disease. 

* In the intestines and pyloric appendages of the salmon trout 
(Salmo Trutta) I have, upon several occasions, found a Bothrioce - 
phalus which has many of the characters of B. infundibuliformis . It 
resembles generally the B. proboscideus, but differs from it in some 
respects. 

The length is about 12 inches or upwards; colour white; body 
thick; diameter a third of a line anteriorly, 2 lines posteriorly. The 
head is large, triangular or subsagittate; the depressions ( bothrii ) 
deep and of an oblong shape. The neck is very distinct, and has a 
greater diameter than the articulations immediately next to it; the 
articulations near the neck are somewhat funnel-shaped; in the rest 
of the body each second joint is more than double the length of that 
before it; near the posterior extremity all the articulations are short; 
the terminal joint is twice or three times the length of those ante¬ 
rior to it, and is rounded at its extremity, A depressed median line 
is seen upon the body running its whole length. 

When the animal is alive and in motion the shape of its head varies 
much, and when protruded fully it presents nearly the same cha¬ 
racter as after lying in spirits of wine ; at other times the bothrii re¬ 
semble merely two longitudinal lines; when the animal is very much 
contracted, the head resembles a rounded tubercle, with two circular 
depressions upon its anterior surface. In a large specimen now be¬ 
fore me the head has a much greater diameter than the articulations 
nearest it, its base being nearly double their width. The bothrii are 
enlarged, contracted and elongated constantly; and when the body 
is fully contracted the animal appears to be almost cylindrical. 

f In the intestines of a very large sun-fish ( Orthagoriscus Mola) 
which I examined, and which is now in the museum of the Natural 
History Society of Dublin, I found an immense number of the 
Bothriocephalus microcephahs , several of which lived in a vessel of 
fresh water for twenty-four hours. 

The longest measured upwards of 3 feet in length; at the widest 
part of the body it was something more than 3 lines in diameter. 
Colour white. The head is small, triangular or sagittate, and ter¬ 
minates anteriorly in a little papillary eminence. The bothrii, two 
in number, are of an oval shape, though wider posteriorly. There 
is no neck. The anterior articulations are funnel-shaped, becoming 
longer gradually; the next are shorter; the terminal articulations 
appear to be merely transverse rugae in some specimens ; the last ar¬ 
ticulation is more acute than the others. This species is believed to 
be peculiar to the sun-fish. 
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6 • Bothriocephalus punciatus *. 

7, solidus f.. | 


Intestines of turbot (Pleuronecies 

•nummtis). 

Intestines and pyloric appendages of 
sea-scorpion (Coitus Scorpim ), 
Abdominal cavity of stickleback 
( Gasterosteus aculeaius ). 


* The Bothriocephalus pumtatus is very common in the intestines 
of the turbot (Pleuronectes mawimus ), and of the sea-scorpion or 
father-lasher (Coitus Scorpius), Dr. Drummond has found it in ad¬ 
dition in the brett or brill (Pleuronecies rhombus)* and it has been 
very accurately described by him in the New Series of the * Mag, of 
Nat. Hist;’ for the year 1839. I shall therefore only observe here, 
that the peculiarity in this species which is noticed by Rudolph! was 
apparent in my specimens, viz. that this animal when recent is per¬ 
fectly white, but after having remained for some time in spirits of 
wine or in water, a black spot appeared in the centre of each articu¬ 
lation in the situation of the ovaries. My friend Dr. Drummond has 
also noticed this circumstance, and considers that it is connected in 
some way with the maturity of the ova. 

t Although I have examined a large number of the Gasterosteus 
aculeaius* I have not succeeded in finding the Bothriocephalus solidus, 
and have placed it in this list on the authority of my friend Dr. 
Allman, the Professor of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin, who dis¬ 
covered it in specimens of the Gasterosteus aculeaius from the neigh ¬ 
bourhood of Cork. Its habitat differs from that of most species of 
Bothriocephalus* as it occurs only in the cavity of the abdomen, not 
in the intestinal canal. The animal which it inhabits would appear 
sometimes to have the power of getting rid of it, as the B. solidus 
lias been found alive in the water of ponds in which these fish are 
abundant. It is probable that from this circumstance Linnmus was 
led to the opinion that the Tcenia (to which genus it formerly was 
supposed to belong) could exist out of the bodies of living animals. 
Dr. Baer relates, that “ in an excursion up the Pregel with the late 
Prof. Eysenhandt in search of water-plants, the first object which at¬ 
tracted our attention was a tape-worm; on continuing our searches we 
found nearly a dozen in the waiter, four of which were alive, the others 
dead or nearly so. This (he adds) brought to my recollection Lin- 
nous’s Tmnia s found in water. With the exception of vast numbers of 
the Gasterosteus pungitius* scarcely any other animal was observed in 
the water. Many of these fish were taken; in all the abdomen ap¬ 
peared much .swollen, and on opening them a Bothrmmplmlm minim 
was'found, which, when; extended, was longer than the fish in' which 
it was contained. Every specimen of fish we opened contained a 
worm., and the fishermen assured us that they were rarely met with 
without them. It is supposed that these worms escape, or are forced 
from the fish into the water, in which they will live for a considerable 
time.” ^ 
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8. Bothriocephalus nodosus .. 


9* Bothrioceplialus macros ephalus * 


{ Small intestines of pomarine skua 
{Lestris pomarmus), 

Small intestines of dusky grebe {Bo- 
diceps obscurus ). 

b, Tetrabothrii. 

fSmall intestines of second- 
speckled diver {Colymbus sep - 
acrocephalm* > <( tentriomlis ). 

Small intestines of horned grebe 
(.Podiceps cornutus ). 

tumidulus. _ Intestines of skate {RaiaBatis). 


B. Armati. 

(Omnes tetrabothrii.) 
a. Uncinati. 

11» Bothriocephalus coronatus. Large intestines of skate ( RaiaBatis ). 
b. Proboscidei. 

V2 Bothrincev'hahn rnrollafu<t 1 Stomach » small and large intestines 
1 HOW) tocep turns corollalus. j of dog . fisll AcantUas). 

13 _ -naleaceus I Lar S e iatestines of do S- fish (Squahs 

- - P aUacews ■ \ AcantUas). 

Species dubim . 

rintestines. and pyloric appendages of cod 
, 4 t> , 7 . 7 •» , j ( Morrhua). 

■ 0 w wcep ia us I*. < ij^testines and pyloric appendages of had- 

L dock (Gadus lEglefims). 


* Upon several occasions I have found the Bothriocephalus ma- 
crocephalus in large numbers in the small intestines of the second- 
speckled diver {Colymbus septentrionalis ). They usually were most 
abundant in that part of the intestinal canal near the gizzard; none 
existed in the large intestines* They are from 2 to 8 inches and up¬ 
wards in length; colour whitethe articulations very readily separate 
from one another when the animal is placed in water. The head is 
large, and somewhat tetragonal in shape, with four lateral depres¬ 
sions, two upon each side ; each is contracted in the centre of ■ the 
long diameter, which gives it the appearance of being divided into 
two portions. The neck is very short; in some the greatest diameter 
of this part was next the head, in others next the body. The arti¬ 
culations in front arc almost linear; they then increase in length and 
eventually become eampanulate. 

f The species of Bothriocephalus which inhabits the intestines and 
pyloric appendages of the cod {Gadus Morrhua) and of the haddock 
{G. Mglefinus) is exceedingly common. I have seldom examined one 
of these fish without finding it, and yet it has been altogether over¬ 
looked by Rudolphi and other writers. That it is a Bothriocephalus 
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15 . 

16 . 

17 , 

18 , 


Bothriocephalus . Large intestines of skate (Earn Baits). 
_tfc f Small intestines of little grebe ( Podkeps 

\ minor). 

- - -——. . 4 Intestines of arctic tern ( Sterna arctica ). 

' f Large intestines of red-necked grebe (7V 
* * l diceps ruhricollis ). 


appears from the disposition of the ovaries, but I have never suc¬ 
ceeded in detecting the bothrii upon the head; in fact this part is 
inclosed in a kind of tubercle which is found upon the peritoneal 
surface of the pyloric appendages (the body of the animal lying loose 
in the intestines), and I have drawn this part out to a very fine point, 
but have not been able to determine its characters. My friend Dr, 
Drummond has also found this species in abundance in cod taken in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast. 

* In the intestines of the little grebe ( Podiceps minor) I found se¬ 
veral specimens of a Bothriocephalus which does not appear to have 
been described, and which seems to unite the genus Ligula with the 
Bothriocephalus . It belongs to the first division in Rudolphi’s ar¬ 
rangement, Inermes , and to the subdivision Dihothrii. The length 
is from an inch and a half to two inches; colour when recent red¬ 
dish yellow. The head is somewhat subsagittate; the bothrii, two in 
number, are placed, one upon the dorsal, the other upon the abdo¬ 
minal surface of this part; they are long, slightly elliptical, or in the 
form of a simple fissure, extending the whole length of the head and 
reaching into the articulation next it. There is no neck. The ar¬ 
ticulations are broad, rugose, and very short. In the centre of the 
posterior articulations the circular orifices of the ovaries are seen, 
from each of which a lemniscus projects, which is long and clavate. 


XXXI .—On the British Desmidiese. By John Ralfs, Esq,; 
M.R.C.S., Penzance*. 

[With a Plate.] 

Tetmemortjs, n, g. 

Frond simple, elongated,' straight, cylindrical or subcylindrical, 
slightly constricted in the middle j segments emarginate at the 
end, but otherwise quite entire, ' 

Thave instituted this. genus .for the reception of two plants 
which arc 1 , placed in Closiermm by M'ehcghini, -.but do not well 
agree' with the other species in that genus. 

The fronds arc elongated, as, in Vlosterium } from which, how¬ 
ever, this genus, may easily be,distinguished by the emarginate 
ends; 'the same character and the elongated fronds will separate 
it from Cosmarium. , "A/V 

From Euastnm, with which it agrees k the emarginate extre- 
* Road before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, April II, IBM, 
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mities, it differs in being cylindrical or nearly so, and in the seg¬ 
ments being neither lobed nor sinuated; the fronds are also free 
from inflated protuberances. 

Starch is found in both species. 

1 . 7. BreUssonii. Segments in the front view with parallel sides, 
hut in the lateral view attenuated ; the ends without any projec¬ 
ting processes. Closterium Brebissonii, Mngh. Syn. Desmid. in Lin- 

nsea 1840, p. 236. Closterium - (sp. 9), Bailey, Amer. Bacil. 

in Amer. Journal of Science and Arts, vol.xli. no. 2. pi. 1. fig. 38. 
Ashdown Forest,Warbleton, Henfield, &c., Sussex, and near Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, Mr . Jenner ; Dolgelley, Carmarthen and Penzance. 

Fronds about six times longer than broad, with a slight con¬ 
striction in the middle; the front view shows the lateral margins 
of the segments nearly straight, with rounded and emarginate 
ends. The lateral view is more constricted in the middle, and 
the segments are attenuated towards the end. 

The endochrome is dark green, and there is a series of large 
globules down the middle in a single row, either straight or with 
some irregularity. 

The fronds, when empty, are found to be minutely punctate, 
the puncta being arranged in longitudinal rows. 

This species differs from the following one in having its front 
and lateral views unlike each other, and its puncta arranged in 
longitudinal lines. 

Plate VIII. fig. 1. Tetmemorus Brebmonii : front view; b, side view ; 
e t empty frond ; d t segment. 

2. T. granuhtus. Fronds tapering both in the front and lateral views, 
and ending in a colourless projecting lip-like process. Closterium 
granulatum, , Breb. in Mngh. Synop. Desmid. p. 236. 

In boggy pools, Ashdown Forest and Henfield, Sussex; bogs at 
Fisher’s Castle near Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Jenner; Dolgelley and 
Penzance. 

Fronds cylindrical, about six times as long as broad, very 
slightly constricted in the middle, fusiform. The extremities 
always have a colourless projecting lip-like process which extends 
beyond the notch, 

The colouring matter is dark green, and a few large green 
globules are arranged in a longitudinal row down the middle. 

The empty frond is minutely punctated ; the puncta generally 
form one or two transverse lines in each segment near the central 
constriction, and in the other parts of the frond they are not in 
rows, but scattered. 

Xlmdear a low power of the:..microscope this species much re¬ 
sembles the preceding ,* but it may always be distinguished by the 
front and lateral views being similar and only differing in the 
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terminal notch, which is not seen in the lateral view. There is 
also beyond the notch a remarkable lip-like projection which ^ is 
wanting in Tetmemorus Brelnssonii , and the pmieta seen in its 
empty frond are not arranged in longitudinal rows. 

Plate VIII, fig. 2, Tetmemorusgranulatm : a, front view ; b, side view ; 
o, empty frond ; d, fronds conjugated ; e t sport; fully formed ; /, spore se¬ 
parated from the segments j g, side view of conjugate fronds. 

]?,S.—-Since the preceding was written I have met with this 
species in a conjugated state. The specimens were gathered near 
Dolgclley, and formed a mucous stratum on the moist soil. 

The fronds were smaller than usual; I did not observe any in 
the first state of union, .but it appears that after conjugation the 
segments of the fronds are separated by the formation of a large, 
quadrate, central, cell, in which all the endochrome of both fronds 
is collected and the empty segments remain loosely attached to 
the comers of this cell. The endochrome at first fills the cell, 
large starch globules being scattered throughout the minutely 
granular substance, but at length it becomes a dense, round, ho¬ 
mogeneous spore of a dark green colour which finally changes to 
an olive-brown. In this stage the segments of the original fronds 
fall off, leaving the quadrate cell inclosing the spore. 

In the front view, as stated above, the cell is nearly square, 
the sides are concave, and the angles rounded and slightly pro¬ 
duced, A lateral view shows that the cell and spore are both, 
compressed. 

This is the first opportunity I have had of examining any of 
this family in a conjugated state, and I have described it at some, 
length because it appears to me a very interesting and important 
fact in support of their claim to belong to the vegetable kingdom, 
exhibiting in the present instance a striking similarity to the 
change which takes place during the formation of similar spores 
in Staurocarpus among the Conjugate* 

In Staurocarpus after conjugation a subquadrate cell is formed, 
within which the endochrome is collected. The latter in at first 
of' the same form as the" cell, but in one species at leant is at 
length condensed into a large, compact, globular spore, and in 
every species the cell with the contained spore finally separates 
entirely from the filaments with which it is connected. In this 
separate state I know no character by which to distinguish the. 
spore of the Tetmemorus from one belonging to a species of 8tau~ 
room pus; and in both, the spore, when "tested by the tincture of 
iodine, is found to be almost wholly composed'of starch*. 

* Examples of the shape of the call in species of Staurocarpus may bo 
seen in the plate illustrating Mr. Hawaii’s valuable papers on the fresh* 
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Micrasterias, Ag, (.Meneghini ). 

Fronds, simple, plane, orbicular, deeply divided into two seg¬ 
ments, each of which is lobed ; the lobes are radiant and in- 
ciso-serrate. 

The fronds are simple, circular, flat, divided nearly to the centre, 
so that the' segments are united only by a narrow chord. The 
segments are semiorbicular and in close contact with each other 
along their entire breadth ; each is deeply divided into lobes which 
are arranged in a radiant manner; each lobe is regularly and 
deeply cleft, and the margin is dentate. 

The orbicular, plane, and deeply incised fronds will distinguish 
this from all the other genera in this family. In Euastrum, the 
only one with which it can be confounded, the fronds are gene¬ 
rally oblong, and the lobes are not incised. 

Starch granules are very evident in this genus. Young fronds 
differ so much in appearance from the full-grown plant, that 
they may be mistaken for another species. 

As the plants to which Agardh affixed the name of Micraste- 
rias are probably all included under the above description, I have 
followed Meneghini in retaining that name for this germs, espe¬ 
cially as it seems to me that not one of Agardhfo species is con¬ 
tained in the Micrasterias of Ehrenberg, who intended by it*a 
very different genus, the Pedmtmm of Meyen*. 

L M. rotata . Fronds smooth; lobes broadly cuneate, approximate, 
the end lobe cmarginate, the others deeply incised, the divisions 
notched and dentate. Micrasterias rota, Mngin Syn. Desmkl in 
Linnsea 1840, p.215. Echinella rotata, Grev. in Hook. Br. FI. 
vol. ii. p. 398 (1830). Eutomia rotata , Harv. Br. Alg. p. 187. 
Euastrum rota, Ehr. Infus. p. 167. tab. 12. fig. 1 ; Pritch. Infos. 

1 p. 195. figs. 121 to 123 ; Bailey, American Bacillaria, pi, 1, fig, 22 
and fig. 24. Micrasterias , Ag. Bot, Zeit. 1827? 

In freshwater pools, probably common. Sussex, near South¬ 
ampton, &c„ Mr, Jenner ; Henfield, Mr * Borrer ; frequent about 
Barmouth, Mev. T. Balwey \ Dolgelley, Cwm Bychan, Carnarvon ; 
Carmarthen, Swansea ; Dartmoor and Penzance. 

This plant is not uncommon, and frequently occurs in consi¬ 
derable quantities, and unmixed with other algae. 

The fronds are large, and appear to the naked eye like minute 
green dots ; they are nearly circular; each segment is deeply di¬ 
vided into five lobes. The end'lobe is the narrowest, and in the 

* u Nomen a cl. Agardh propositum et perperam ab aliis Pediastris affix- 
urn, et cum novo illo Euastrum commutatum servandum.”—Menegh. Syn, 
Desmid. in Linnsea 1840, p. 215. 
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mature plant appears more turgid than the rest of the segment; 
the other lobes are deeply bifid. All the lobes, as well as the 
divisions of each lobe, are cuneate; all the incisions have their 
sides approximate and point towards the centre of the frond. 
The margin of the frond is dentated and is frequently colourless. 

The young frond differs considerably from the adult form: its 
terminal lobes. are very broad with convex and entire margins, 
whereas the other portions are dentate or spinulosc-dcntatc at 
their margins; the lobes not being yet divided there are no in¬ 
cisions, or very short ones, whilst a slight notch often points out 
the future clefts; the younger the frond the more entire is its 
margin. 

As in this plant the portion connecting the two segments is 
very narrow, the mode of increase by division is well shown. The 
central connecting portion elongates and becomes converted into 
two colourless rounded lobules, which increase in size, gradually 
acquire colour, and finally become lobed and miniature represen¬ 
tations of the segments of the frond, and then two new fronds 
are formed by separation. 

The new segments frequently acquire considerable size before 
they become lohed. As two fronds arc formed by separation be¬ 
fore the new segments are fully grown, specimens often occur in 
winch the segments differ in size, and the lobes of the smaller 
one are sometimes not fully formed. 

Plate VI. fig. 1. Micrasterias rotata : a, full-grown fronds; b, young 
fronds ; c, mode of increase, 

Micrasterias apiculata , Mngh., which differs from this species 
in having its surface furnished with spines, has not been detected 
in this country. 

2. M. Melitensis, Mngh. Frond smooth, all the lobes deeply bifid ; 

the divisions linear and bidentate at the extremity; both the lobes 

and their divisions are divergent, Mngh. 1. c. p. 216. Euastrum 

Crux Melitensis, JEhr. Infus, p, 162. tab. 12, fig. 3 ; Priteh. Infos. 

p. 196. fig. 124; Bailey, l. c, fig. 23 and fig. 29, young. 

Amongst Diatoma fmestratum in a small pool a little below the, 
outlet of Llym Gwernan near Dolgelley; very rare. 

This, which is a very beautiful plant, is much smaller than 
Micrasterias rotate.; the segments are deeply divided into five 
nearly equal lobes which diverge from each other, and are all 
deeply bipartite; their divisions are linear, bidentate at the apex 
and also divergent, 

' The colouring matter is bright green and confined to the centre 
„ of the frond; the linear divisions of the lobes being colourless. 

I have not seen the young fronds of this .species, but their 
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figure in Ehrenberg shows a difference from the perfect plant so 
much greater than in Micrasterias rotata, that it looks like a 
distinct species, and is in fact so considered in the f American 
Bacillarise/ 

Plate VI, fig. 2. Micrasterias Melitensis : perfect frond. 


XXXII.— On the genus Xiphophora, and, in connexion with it, 

Observations on this question; Do we find in the Fucacem the 

two Modes of "Propagation which we observe in the Floridese ? 

By Dr, Montagne*. 

Xiphophora, Montgn., nov. gen. 

Frons sterilis, ex qua surgit fertilis (seu receptaculum), dichotoma 
eaque brevior, compressa, fiexuosa (en zigzag) apice tnmcata, Pars 
maxima frondis in receptaculum planum, elongatum, dichotomum, 
papulosum, olivaceo-nigrum, apicibus incurvis ensiformibus insigne, 
abiens. Conceptacula immersa, per totam frondem fertilem sparsa, 
globosa, poro pertusa, intus nucleum dimorphum foventia; in altero 
autem observantur sporse obovatce, luteo-brunneoe, limbo hyalino 
cinctse, e cellulis parietalibus obortoe, paraphysibus gracilibus articu- 
latis simplicibus concomitatse; in altero vero fila adsunt ramosa, ar- 
ticulata, articulo extremo gemmam oblongam, granulosa repletam 
materie, tandem liberani et perisporio, ut sporse genuine, vestitam 
includente. Habitus Fuci, at receptaculum Hmanthalice , Nomen e 
Ztyos, ensis, et (j)£po) f fero compositum. Prodr . nov . Phyceaw in itin . ad 
polum antarct, p. 12. t. 7. f. 1. 

Xiphophora BiUardierii, Montgn., L c. 

Fucus gladiatus, LabilL, PI, Nov. Holl. t. 256, 

Ohs. —M. Hombron, principal surgeon of the Astrolabe, was 
the first to find the fructification of this Alga. Previous to this 
discovery, the plant from its habit had been ranked among the 
species of the genus Fucus, where I would have left it, had it not 
previously happened that the Fucus Loreus was separated on, 
grounds which ought to have the same value in the case of F* 
gladiatus, Labill. In all the known species of Fucus, the recep¬ 
tacle, elliptical or lanceolate, terminates the frond or the branches, 
from which it is altogether distinct. Here we have, as in Himan - 
ihalia, a frond almost entirely converted into a receptacle; and in 
order to complete the resemblance, or at least the analogy, in¬ 
stead of a sort of fungiform body from which the receptacle 
originates, we find a frond very short, dichotomous, and remark- 

* From the Ann ales des Sciences Naturelles for October 1842. Trans¬ 
lated and communicated by Dr. Dickie. 
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ably distinct from tlie receptacle by its flexuosc divisions abruptly 
truncated toward the summit. But these are not the only dif¬ 
ferences by which we cannot fail to distinguish the new genus 
which I propose, either from Fucws or Hmmithalm ; there are 
others more profound and of a higher importance, since they occur 
in the fructification. Thus, besides the frond being converted 
into a receptacle, that is to say, charged with conceptacles in the 
greater part of its extent, these last present two modifications in 
the organs which they contain. In. the one the normal spores 
spring regularly from the,, wall of the eonccptacle, and are accom¬ 
panied with filaments which are simple, very slender and jointed, 
without any dilatation of the terminal articulation, in a word, 
true paraphyses; in the others we find, instead of these, filaments 
also articulated but much branched, although limited to the ca¬ 
vity of the eoneeptacle, and in the terminal articulation of which 
the inclosed olivaceous granular matter becomes organized into 
an oblong body which, increases in size, and finally separating 
from the filament, falls into the cavity of the cell like the true 
spores. We find it then inclosed like these last in a perispore 
which is furnished to it by. the tube of the filament, and its size 
comes to be equal to the third part of that of the normal spore. 

The form and disposition of these organs reminded me of a 
number of observations which I have already made in analysing 
the Algae of this tribe. It appeared to me that it would be in¬ 
teresting to discover in what respect these two kinds of organs 
differ, and if they are different, to assign to each the functions 
intended by nature. I have resolved therefore to submit to a new 
and scrupulous examination all the species of Fucus, and all the 
genera more nearly allied. . It is not without much diffidence in 
my own resources that I have ventured to enter upon a question 
surrounded with so many difficulties and scarcely alluded to by 
any botanist \ I cannot, accordingly, pretend to have resolved it, 
I shall be glad if the result of my-researches, for which I claim their 
indulgence, should happen to awaken., and fix on this question the 
attention of pliysiologists more favourably situated than 1 am for 
ascertaining the facts, if it be possible, by observation and direct 
experiment, and thus obtaining a solution of the great difficulties 
which it still offers. 

All botanists are aware that plants, even those which we' call 
cellular, have two modes of 'propagation, the one by. seeds or 
spores, the other by buds, gemma* or propagmes. These two 
kinds of organs, so evident in th ollqmtiem, are met with also in 
the Florwkm , a family still more closely approaching that to which 
Xiphophora belongs. ,Ithaa-been-completely established by ex¬ 
periments against which no doubts can be raised, that the sphmro- 
.spores (miiliospermsy Lamx.), or what we name the second fructi- 
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fication of the Florida#, cm, as. well as the seeds of the concepta¬ 
cular fructification, .reproduce an individual similar to the parent 
plant. Such being the ease, what difficulty can there be then in 
regarding as representatives of one of these two modes of propa¬ 
gation, the kind of gongyke filled with a granular matter which 
terminate the branches of the jointed filaments which we meet 
with in the coneeptacles of all the Fucacea, and which M. cle la 
.Pylaie has named microphytes , a name which 1 shall retain until 
we. have finally determined the kind of functions which they 
fulfill ? 

I ain well aware that no fact, no direct experiment can be pro¬ 
duced in proof of this rather rash opinion, but which nevertheless 
seems to me worthy of examination. Long previous to our having 
recognised and verified their power of propagating the plant, we had 
considered the anthosperms of Lamouroux as one of the means 
of reproduction in the Florida#, —anthosperms, which, under 
the name of sphasrospores or tetraspores, are regarded at present 
as the normal fructification, whilst the conceptacular has fallen 
to the second rank, and is only considered by some phycologists 
as an anormal and succedaneous mode of propagation. However 
this may be, either I am much mistaken, or it appears to me that 
we may recognise these two modes of reproduction in the Fucace#, 
first, in the true spores, either fixed to the base of the paraphyses 
or to the wall of the coneeptacle itself; second, in the microphytes 
of M. de la Pylaie, figured by Lyngbye (Hydropin Dan, t* 1. B. 
figs. 3 and 4).' These, microphytes are most assuredly similar or 
at least analogous to many of the conceptacular fructifications 
which among the Floridam are produced in the terminal articu¬ 
lation of a branched and jointed filament, which is usually, as in 
this case, a continuation of those which constitute the frond. 
Does not this resemblance between analogous organs in two 
neighbouring and parallel series appear to add some weight to the 
opinion held by M. Deeaisne respecting the secondary importance 
of the conceptacular fructification? I confess that, previous to 
having these new ideas respecting their nature, I took for young 
spores the gongyhn which the microphytes bear. The error was 
so much more difficult to avoid, since many species appear desti¬ 
tute of true spores. In his general remarks on the Fucace#, M. 
Meneghini (Alghe Ital. e Balmat.) himself appears to have con¬ 
sidered as normal spores the gemrnse which are borne by the 
branched filaments of the microphytes; in fact, he expresses 
himself as' follows“ Essi. asci sono raraosi-articulati, alcuni 
sono fertili, portano cioe le spore, ciaseima delle quali e solit-aria 
in uno degli articoli terminali, gli altri/b&c. 1 

We now proceed to the observations, which to a certain extent 
support my ideas respecting'the'Organs in question ; 
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In one species of Marginaria, the iff. Urvilliana, I have 
found true spores, accompanied by paraphyses almost simple, 
pointed, and not inflated at the extremity; the other, iff. Boryam , 
in more than twenty receptacles thoroughly examined, has only 
presented microphytes, very much branched, jointed, and having 
the terminal articulation of the branches dilated into a spore or 
gemma, if we prefer this last name, which, becoming detached 
from the filament, falls into the middle of the conceptacle enve¬ 
loped by the membrane* of the tube in the form of a perisporc. 

In the Scytothalia Jacguinotii I have seen normal spores, ac¬ 
companied by paraphyses almost simple, moniliform, and trans¬ 
parent. 

It would appear from my researches, which unfortunately I 
have not been able to follow out in a sufficient number of indi¬ 
viduals, that in Himanthalia the two sorts of filaments, in plaee 
of occurring on the same receptacle and in different conceptaclcs, 
as in the genus Xiphophora , are met with on different individuals. 
On four specimens analysed by me, two had the normal fructifi¬ 
cation, which we call hasispermal; the others only presented mi¬ 
crophytes, to which we may also apply the name aero sperms , to 
distinguish them from the first, although I freely confess that there 
exist intermediate forms which will render these denominations 
somewhat vague. I state what I have seen in the examples of 
Himanthalia in my possession, but I am far from affirming that 
such is always the case. I would very much recommend the ve¬ 
rification of this point to such botanists as may have opportunity 
of doing so. 

The Fucus vesiculosus, of which I have only examined three 
individuals, has invariably shown the hasispermal fructification. 

In F. ceranoides these are absent, or at least I have only seen 
one sort of filaments ,* these are microphytes. 

Lyngbye figures the two kinds of filaments and of fructifica¬ 
tion in F. serratus ; now on more than ten individuals which I 
have examined (it must be acknowledged in a dried state) I have 
only met with the microphytes of the preceding species, differing 
from them only a little in shape. 

As certain Florulem present the two modes of propagation 
united on the same stem but not confounded together, we also 
find in Fucus camliculaius , inclosed in the same conceptacle, the. 
filaments, of the two kinds, that is to say, the basi- and acrosperaal 
fructification.' 

It is nearly the same with F. distichus; in it, we observe' all the 
transitions from true spores to what we may consider as gemmae 
or propagines.; 

Lastly, in a great number of examples of F. nodosus , L. (Hdi* 
drys nodosa, Lyngb.), I have only observed microphytes; and what 
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is very remarkable, M. de la Pylaie, who has analysed on the spot 
at Terre Neuve a great number of individuals of this same spe¬ 
cies, has never, more than myself, met with the other form of 
fructification. Nevertheless, Lyngbye has represented the basi- 
spcrmal fructification of this species, and Turner (Hist, Fuc, t.98) 
says even positively that in it he has seen the two sorts of fila¬ 
ments in the same conceptacle, and what is more, he represents 
them in such a way that one cannot fail to recognise them. 

Such are the facts on which I found my opinion respecting the 
two modes of propagation in the Fucacea . I shall not conceal 
their insufficiency, for I freely acknowledge that they want the 
sanction of experience. Nevertheless, the subject appears to me 
to merit the attention of naturalists at a time when the Algse 
have been made the subjects of so many important researches. 

Some time ago M. M. Crouan (An. Sc. Nat. xii. p. 250) had 
spoken of the double fructification of Himanthalia, and more re¬ 
cently M. J. Agardh (Alg. Medit. et Adriat. p. 45) has agitated 
this same question, which had occupied my attention long ago, 
by expressing it under the form of a doubt. For example, he 
says, “ Alter fructificationis forma in filis receptaculorum forsan 
adest, licet hoc experimentis directis nondum probatum fueritP 
The opinion of the celebrated Swedish phycologist, although 
stated with such reserve, appears to me to give some value to 
that which 1 have been attempting to sustain in this short notice. 
Whatever judgement may be passed on this, I shall persist in be¬ 
lieving that there is in this matter something more than has been 
hitherto recognised, and that it is a subject of research which 
interests in a high degree the science of Algology. 


XXXIII .—Further Observations on Ctenodus LabillardierL By 
C. Montagne, D.M., in a Letter to the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
M.A., F.L.S. 

My dear Friend, 

You doubtless recollect that some time since you communicated 
to one of your Botanical Journals some observations which I had 
addressed to you in the course of our correspondence upon the 
fructification of the new genus Ctenodus. You will recollect too 
that I begged you to procure for me if possible a single fruit of the 
specimen figured in the excellent work of Turner; for I could not 
persuade myself that so excellent an observer could have seen but 
one cell where I had seen twenty. It appeared then more than 
probable that the singular fructification which I have published, 
and which had also been observed by Mr. Harvey, was not the con- 
eeptacular form figured in the * Historia Fucorum/ A recent com- 
Ann. & Mag . iV, Hist . VoL xiv. T 
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munioation from Mr, Harvey has proved the truth of my suspicion; 
and I take the earliest opportunity of informing you of it, that you 
may be so kind as to complete the communication, relative to the 
very curious fructification of Fucus Lahillardieri which you made 
on a former occasion* This fructification has the same external 
appearance as the other, and it is only on analysis that we find, 
that instead of a considerable number of cells it has but one, which 
opens by a pore at the summit. Among the admirable figures 
in Kiitzing's work, I do not find one capable of giving you an 
idea of it, or I should be content with merely citing it. 1 am 
going then to describe it as briefly as I can. From a central ax¬ 
illary placenta a tuft of branched articulated filaments arises in 
the form of a wheat-sheaf, whose coloured endochromes are rather 
longer than broad. Their tint is faint below, but as they ap¬ 
proach the summit of the tuft, the colour becomes brighter and 
more purple. These are the last joints of the filaments in question, 
whose endochromes become the spores. They are in form oblong, 
resembling somewhat that of grape-stones. Measured by the 
micrometer their length is from one to two centiemes of a milli¬ 
metre, and their breadth from the two-hundredth to the hundredth 
of a millimetre. They are of a beautiful purple and extremely 
numerous. As they are formed at the summit of the filaments 
and occupy the upper part of the cavity, we have the explanation 
of the imperfect figure of Turner, incomplete I mean in this sense, 
that the structure of his microscope did not allow him to see the 
rest of the fructifying apparatus. You see then that this fructi¬ 
fication does not differ from that which we find in many other 
Floridea, and that without its remarkable tetrasporic fruit it would 
not form a distinct genus. You will moreover observe that 1 was 
not deceived in my anticipations, since chance has procured me 
the knowledge of the other mode of reproduction, of whose ex¬ 
istence I felt sure from analogy. I received a day or two since 
a letter from M. Zanardini, a well-known phycologist of Venice, 
in answer to my communication relative to Ctenodus : you will see 
by the terms of his letter which I am going to translate, that the 
specimen which he possesses of Fucus Lahillardieri has the con- 
ceptacular fruit* “ I have examined attentively/' he says, a your 
recent labours on the genus Ctenodus , M. Diesing has given me 
magnificent specimen of this Alga. I have subjected to a scru¬ 
pulous examination many capsules, and I have felt vexed at not 
being able to .observe the facts which your figures represent, 
either as regards the plurality of cells, or .the centripetal direc¬ 
tion of the organs of fructification." It is clear, since he could 
not observe them, that M. Zanardini had before him, not the form 
figured by me, but the conceptaeular form illustrated by Turner. 

I do not like to let this opportunity escape of apprising you of 
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another conceptaeular fructification not less remarkable, and 
which must be very rare, since no one has hitherto described it. 
It is however that of one of our commonest Algze; I mean Geli- 
dium corneum , I think I showed you the analysis I had made 
on your late visit to Paris. In many dozens of individuals from 
different localities which exist in my herbarium, one only had 
conceptaeular fruit ; all the rest were either barren or had tetra- 
spores. In his * Algae Meditemmei Maris/' M. J. Agardh ex¬ 
cuses himself for not describing it ; because, he says, he has not 
got it at hand. This fructification however deserves to be known, 
and I am going to endeavour to give you an idea of it, which I 
am sony that I cannot accompany with a figure to make you 
understand it more easily. 

The conceptacles of Gelidium corneum , which may be consi¬ 
dered as the type of the genus, are developed in the ultimate 
pinnules which they terminate, so that the base of the pinnule 
forms a sort of peduncle, and the tip a mucro, which however is 
sometimes wanting. If by two parallel incisions made in the di¬ 
rection of the axis, one obtains a very thin slice of the centre of 
the conceptaele, and after carefully separating it from the lateral 
portions it is placed on the two plates of glass in Schields com¬ 
pressor, it appears under the microscope that the centre is tra¬ 
versed by a sort of columella. This, formed by the termination 
of the filaments which occupy the centre of the fronds and of the 
branches, in a word by the medullary tissue, presents in this re¬ 
spect a sort of analogy with the organ of the same name in the 
capsule of mosses. Prom all points of its circumference there 
proceed numerous short branches which bear at their tips a little 
group of cells of the most delicate tissue, and of such extreme 
transparence that one can see them only by varying the intensity 
of light by means of the diaphragms of the instrument. The 
cells in -question, at first almost spherical (at least there are some 
of this form mixed with the rest), become gradually oblongo- 
claviform as they increase. It is in their cavity that the spores 
are developed, but there are a great number which remain barren 
and consequently transparent. The spores, which are pyriform 
and of a deep purple, are innumerable, and placed horizontally 
round the central columella, from whence they radiate towards 
the walls of the cell, and to which they remain for a long while 
fixed by their more slender extremity. This disposition calls to 
mind the unilocular capsule of some Garyophylle^ traversed by 
a central placenta-. I am only speaking as regards form. As the 
conceptacie has no natural aperture, at least in the individual be¬ 
fore me, it appears probable that the spores are not dispersed till 
the decay of the plant, 

I forgot to tell you, in order to complete my observations on 

T 2 
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Ctmodus > that in a letter lately received, Mr. Harvey tells me that 
at an advanced stage of growth, the receptacles of the individuals 
with tetrasporic fruit present a pore corresponding with each cell, 
by which the spores escape. 


XXXIV .—Description of a Fossil Molar Tooth of a Mastodon 
discovered by Count Strzlecki in Australia . By Prof. Owen, 

sues. 

The large fossil femur, transmitted to England in 1842 by Lieut.- 
Col. Sir T. L. Mitchell, Surveyor-General of Australia, from the 
alluvial or tertiary deposits of Darling Downs, and described in 
the * Annals of Natural History’ for January 184B, p. 8. fig. 1, 
gave the first indication of the former existence of a large Mas- 
todontoid quadruped in Australia. 

The portion of tooth described and figured in the same com¬ 
munication (p. 9. figs. 2 and 3), presenting characters very like 
those of the molars of both the Mastodon giganteus as well as of 
the Dinotkerium , and being from the same stratum and locality 
as the femur with which it was transmitted, was regarded by me 
as having most probably belonged to the same animal; and, on 
the authority of drawings subsequently received from Sir T. Mit¬ 
chell, was referred to the genus Dinotkerium 

Having since received specimens of portions of lower jaws with 
teeth identical in structure with the fragment figured in my first 
communication to the * Annals ’ (p, 9. figs. 2 and 3), I find that 
the reference of that portion of tooth to the genus Dinotkerium 
was premature and erroneous. The extinct species to which it 
belonged does, indeed, combine molar teeth like those of the 
Dinotkerium with two large incisive tusks in the lower jaw, but 
these tusks incline upwards instead of bending downwards, and 
are identical in form and structure with the tusk from one of the 
bone-caves of Wellington Valley, described by me in Sir T, Mit¬ 
chell’s e Expeditions into the Interior of Australia,’ vol. ii. 1838, 
p. 862. pi. 31. figs. 1 and 2, as indicative of a new germs and 
species of gigantic marsupial animalf, to which I gave the name 
of Diprotodon australis. 

It is not my present object to describe these most interesting 
additional fossils of the Diprotodon , or to enter into'the question 
whether the great femur before alluded to belonged, like the 
fragment of tooth transmitted with it, to the Diprotodon , or to a 

* Annals of Natural History, May 1843, p. 329. fig. L 
f See also my paper “ On the Classification of Marsupialia,” Zool. Trans, 
vol. ii. p. 832, in which the Diprotodon is placed with the Wombat in the 
family ‘ Pfiascolomyidce.' 
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different and larger animal; but briefly to make known the more 
decisive evidence of the former existence of a large Mastodontoid 
quadruped in Australia, which is afforded by the tooth figured, 
on the scale of half an inch to one inch, in the subjoined cuts. 


Fig. 1. 



Mastodon australis , half nat. size. 


If these figures be compared with those of the molar teeth of 
the Mastodon angustidens , reduced to the same scale, in Cuvier's 
f Ossemens Fossilcs/ 4to, vol. i., f Divers Mastodontes/ pi. 2. 
fig, 11, pi. 3. fig. 2, or with that of the more abraded molar, 
pi 1. fig, 4, they will be seen to present a generic and almost 
specific identity. 

The close approximation of the Australian Mastodon to the 
Mast, angustidens will be appreciated by a comparison of fig. 1 
with a similar direct side-view of an equally incompletely-formed 
molar given by Cuvier, he. cit , pi. 1. fig. 1; but this tooth, being 
from a more posterior part of the jaw, has an additional pair of 
pyramidal eminences; and if the proportions of the figure of half 
an inch to an inch he accurate, the European tooth is rather 

Fig. 2. 



Mastodon australis, half nat. size. 


smaller than the Australian fossil, notwithstanding its additional 
tubercles and more backward position in the jaw. 

The Australian fossil tooth here described was brought by a 
native to Count Strzlecki, whilst ■■that enterprising and accom¬ 
plished traveller was exploring the ossiferous caves in 'Wellington 
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Valley. The native stated that the fossil was taken out of a cave 
further in the interior than those of ‘Wellington Valley, and which 
Count Strssle'cki was deterred from exploring by the hostility of 
the tribe then in possession of the district. With this circum¬ 
stantial account, communicated to me by Count StaleeM when 
he obligingly placed the fossil in my hands, and with the pre¬ 
vious indication of a large Mastodontoid quadruped in the femur 
transmitted by Sir T. Mitchell from Darling Downs, there seems 
no ground for scepticism as to the veritable Australian origin of 
the molar tooth in question, notwithstanding its close similarity 
with the Mastodon angustidens of the European tertiary strata. 
It is partially mineralized and coated by the reddish ferruginous 
earth characteristic of the Australian fossils discovered in the 
Wellington ossiferous eaves by Sir T. Mitchell. 

The amount of difference between the Australian molar and 
those of the European Mastodon angustidens , though small, equals 
that by which the molars of the Mastodon Andium are distin¬ 
guished from the molars of the Mastodon angustidens ; and if 
species so nearly allied have left their remains in countries so 
remote as France and Peru, still more if the Mastodon angustidens 
or longirostris formerly existed, as has been affirmed, in North 
America, we need feel the less surprise at the discovery of a nearly 
allied species in the continent of Australia. 

The fossil in question is the crown of an incompletely formed 
molar, with the summits of its mastoid or udder-shaped emi¬ 
nences entire, its fangs undeveloped, and its base widely exca¬ 
vated by the unclosed pulp-cavity. It supports six principal 
mastoid eminences in three transverse pairs, with a narrow ridge 
at the anterior part of the base of the crown, and a small qua- 
drituberculate talon or basal prominence posteriorly: the three 
transverse eminences are joined together by a pair of small tu¬ 
bercles at the basal half of each interspace, placed in the long 
axis of the crown, and rather to the outer side of the middle line 
of the grinding surface, fig. 2. 

The length or antero-posterior diameter of the crown is four 
inches ten lines: the breadth of the posterior pair of tubercles is 
' two inches eleven lines : the height of the middle eminences from 
the base of the crown is two inches six lines : the, tooth is appa¬ 
rently the fourth molar of the left side of the lower jaw. In com¬ 
parison with a corresponding molar in the same state of growth 
of the Mastodon longirostris* of Kaup, a cast of which is now 
before me, the Australian molar differs in having the principal 
transverse eminences more compressed antero-posteriorly in pro- 


* If this species be distinct from the Mast, angustidens of Cuvier, the 
molar teeth seem to me to offer precisely the same characters. 
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portion to their height, and tapering to sharper summits, which 
however are obtuse and bifid. The breadth of the tooth slightly 
increases to the posterior pair of eminences, whilst in the Mas¬ 
todon longirostris and angustidens the crown maintains the same 
breadth, or more commonly becomes narrower from the anterior 
to the posterior pair of mastoid eminences. 

Other differences observable on a minute comparison are too 
trivial to deserve notice, especially when observed in only a single 
example of a complex molar tooth. In the Australian specimen 
under consideration the mastodontal characters are nnmistakeable, 
and the resemblance to the molar teeth of the Mastodon angus¬ 
tidens is very close. The specific distinction of the Australian 
Mastodon rests, at present, only on the slight differences pointed 
out in the form of the mastoid eminences and the contour of the 
crown of the molar tooth. 

The question may arise, whether identity of generic characters 
in the molar teeth of an extinct Australian mammal with those 
of the Mastodon can support the inference that the remaining 
organization of the Proboscidian Pachyderm coexisted with such 
a form of tooth ? The analogy of the close mutual similarity which 
exists in the molar teeth of the Tapir, Dinothere, Manatee and 
Kangaroo suggests the surmise that the mastodontal type of 
molar teeth might also have been repeated in a gigantic Marsu¬ 
pial genus which has now become extinct; and such an idea na¬ 
turally arose in my mind after having received evidence of the 
marsupial character of the Diprotodon and Nototherium two 
extinct Australian genera, with the tapiroid type of molars, re¬ 
presented by species as large as a Rhinoceros. 

The more complex character of the molars of the Mastodon , and 
the restriction of that character, so far as is now known, to that 
genus only, makes it much more probable, however, that the molar 
here described belonged to a true Mastodon } and the species may 
be provisionally termed Mastodon australis . 

London, August 22, 1844, 


XXXV.— An Attempt to Classify the Tetrabranchiate Cephalo- 
pods. By William King, Curator of the Museum of the Na¬ 
tural History Society of Northumberland, Durham, and New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

The following observations on the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods 
are in substance the same as some which formed part of two lec¬ 
tures which 1 delivered in the autumn of 1841 in the Theatre of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

* The characters of these genera and the evidences of their marsupial 
nature will be the subject of a future communication. 
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It will he seen that these shells are classified not only according 
to their agreement with each other in general character* hut also 
in accordance with their relative order of creation. The synopsis 
at the end will make this mode of classification intelligible at one 
view. 

In a paper which I read at a meeting of the Natural History 
Society of Northumberland, &c„ in March 184*8, on the family 
Unionidm , the following view was advanced:—“I.would again 
urge attention to the two elements which arc necessary to be 
attended to in classifying any section of the animal kingdom, 
namely, agreement of structural character and relative order of 
creation . If all animated forms had been produced at the same 
time, and there had been no previous dying out of these forms, 
the plan that is generally adopted in arranging a zoological group, 
that is, by attending to structural resemblances alone, would be 
perfectly admissible; but as innumerable species (for the most 
part extinct) luive succeeded each other during former periods of 
the world's history, it follows, that to introduce such species in 
a natural classification, without any reference to their order of 
creation, would be equivalent to constructing a genealogical 
chart without attending to the relative period of the different 
families” Entertaining this view, it may be readily conceived 
that I read with considerable interest the Chevalier Agassiz's ob¬ 
servations, which have recently appeared, on the classification of 
Pishes, and especially the following remark :—It will not be 
sufficient henceforward® to group genera and species according 
to their organic affinities; we must also take into account the 
relative age of their appearance on the surface of the globe, and 
the importance of each group in the different epochs of the ge¬ 
neral development; in a word, zoology ought to comprehend in 
its systems the genealogy of the whole animal kingdom*.” 

The Cephalopods have been divided into two sections, 1 depend¬ 
ing on their having two or four gills'; those with two gills are 
termed Dibranchians, and such as have four are colled Tetra- 
branchians. This is Prof. Owen's.- arrangement and nomencla¬ 
ture. The Calamary, Cuttle-fish, Argonaut, and Spiral*! are 
examples of the dibranchiate, and the Pearly Nautilus represents 
the tetrabranchiatc section. 

.The Dibranchians are extremely ...common at present; as yd-, 
we have no evidence that they lived during any portion of the 
primary period; but from the abundance of their remains in the 
corresponding rocks, it is certain that the secondary seas sus¬ 
tained them in incredible numbers, Tim Tetrabranchhms appear 

^ * Vide a translation of tins paper in the last number (78) of the * New 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1 - - , 
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to have existed at an early period of organic time; and the oc¬ 
curring of their testaceous coverings in every .subsequent deposit, 
together with their still inhabiting the Southern Ocean, prove 
that they have survived to the present day. 

If we examine a specimen of the Pearly Nautilus which has 
been longitudinally divided, its inner part will be seen to consist 
of a number of cells or chambers, the partitions or dividing 
plates of which have a small tubular perforation in the centre. 
The animal or mollusk which inhabits this shell is, allowing for 
some important differences, allied to that which tenants an ordi¬ 
nary univalve: it occupies the outermost chamber; but a por¬ 
tion of its enveloping tegument or mantle, in the shape of a 
slender membranous tube or siphon, accompanied with a vein 
and an artery, passes through the whole of the chambers by 
means of the tubular perforations*. This tube may be one means 
of keeping the animal fixed in its place; but the principal seem to 
be two muscles, one on each side of the body, which are con¬ 
nected with the lateral walls of the chamber. 

It is generally supposed that the chambers constitute £( an ap¬ 
paratus which renders the Nautilus nearly of the same specific 
gravity as the surrounding water, and enables it to rise to the sur¬ 
face of the sea, or sink to the bottom, simply by altering the ex¬ 
tent of the surface exposed to the water by its soft parts V* 

Now the Ammonite or snake-stone, as it is popularly called, is 
a shell which is constructed on the same general plan as the 
Pearly Nautilus, and which it is generally admitted was fabricated 
by a cephalopodous mollusk J. Specimens of the Ammonite are 
quite common which show distinctly their inner part divided in 
the same manner as the Nautilus, but in each of these genera 
the siphonal sheath is differently placed, and the plates have a 
different form. In the Ammonite the siphonal sheath is in con¬ 
tact with the outer or dorsal part of the shell, whereas it is central 
or nearly so in the Nautilus: and the edge of the plates, instead 
of being plain and slightly sinuous, as in the last genus, alter- 

# The siphon appears to have been strongly protected in some fossil Nau¬ 
tiluses both by an elongation of the tubular perforation and by additional 
calcareous tubes (N. sipho and N. striatus , Buckland in * Bridgewater 
Treatise ’). These parts, whether only one or both are known to occur in 
a fossil, will be considered in tbe light of a siphonal sheatk } and as such 
will be termed in the following pages. 

f In my lecture, as it was originally delivered, Dr. Buckland’s hypo¬ 
thesis respecting the use of the siphon was examined. This hypothesis 
having been shown to be untenable by tbe researches of Prof. Owen (vide 
Hunterian Lectures on the Invertebrate Animals), I have thought it neces * 
aary to cancel my original remarks, and to replace them by the above ex¬ 
tract from Dr. ManfeH’s highly interesting ‘ Medals of Creation/ 

J The Ammonites, and all the other shells mentioned in this paper, are 
placed in the tetrabranchiate division of the Cephalopoda, in accordance 
wUK tli a views of Prof. Owen. 
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nately curves before and behind a line corresponding to the plane 
of the centre of the plates, so that allowing this line to pass 
through a series of curves, the edge may be said to be divided into 
an anterior and a posterior set of lobes, which are either simple or 
compound, according to species; further, these lobes, throughout 
their'whole, contour, are set off with numerous pointed dictations, 
which are invariably directed backwards, that is, towards the 
origin of the whorls. These digitations, Dr. Buckland observes, 
may have served as holdfasts, by which the posterior part of the 
animal's mantle could ffx itself firmly, and as it were take root 
around the bottom of the outer chamber. 

The remains of both these divisions of the Tetrabranehians are 
common to certain of the secondary rocks. In the Silurian portion 
of the primary period a great many of the then existing cephalo- 
podous shells possessed plain-edge plates, and thus they agreed so 
far with the Nautilus; but strictly speaking, their siphonal sheath 
cannot be said to be central, since it is often situated within and 
at a distance more or less from either the outer or the inner 
margin of the plates. 

These early cephalopodous shells arrest our attention by the 
variety of shapes which they have assumed. They may be said 
to run into every conceivable form from a close coil to a straight 
line. The straight ones have received the name of OrtAocerm; 
those which are curved are called Cyrthocerus ; and such as arc 
tendril-shaped or open-coiled have been termed Gyrocerus : these 
last appear to he closely allied to some whose coils are in contact 
with each other, and for which maybe used the provisional name 
Discus * : again, these conduct us to a shell which is close-coiled 
when yonng, but afterwards it strikes off at a tangent: this is 
Montfort's genus Lituites . Besides these, several other kinds 
have been described and otherwise named. 

It has been observed, that in a great many of the Silurian Ce¬ 
phalopoda the siphonal sheath oscillated as it were between the 
outer and the inner edge of the plates without touching either. 
Along with these there existed others somewhat different, inas¬ 
much' as the edge of their plates is more or less sinuous, and their 
siphonal sheath is placed in some on the outer, and in others on 
the inner margin of the plates: these constitute the genera 
Goniatites and Clymenia . 

Now it is a remarkable fact, that in whichever genus of the 
tetrabranchiate Cephalopoda we find the edge of the plates un¬ 
dulated, we in general observe the siphonal sheath approximating 

m Sowerby, in the * Mineral Conchology,’ lias applied Montfort’s name 
JSUipsoMthes to these shells (compare genetically E.funatus, tah. 32, with 
Nautilus undosus of the 1 Silurian System ’), which cannot be allowed, since 
Mnnffnvf'ft ranua was founded on a suedes of Ammonites from the Chalk 
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to the dorsal or to the ventral aspect of the shell. Hence we have 
no difficulty in graduating the Discus with its simple plates and 
oscillating siphonal sheath, either into the Goniatite or the Cly- 
menia. 

From the close-coiled Discus to the straight Orthocerm , our 
passage is with as little difficulty effected through the genera 
Gyrocerus and Cyrthocerm . 

Thus the Silurian period has furnished us with various cepha- 
lopodous forms, which, notwithstanding their dissimilarity, may 
be linked together in perfect harmony. We shall now endeavour 
to connect them with some of the same class which have since 
sustained their part throughout the various organic revolutions 
of our globe. 

In passing from the Silurian to the Carboniferous period, most 
of the forms which have been mentioned accompany us; they 
deviate however more and more from their original types as we 
leave in the distance our starting-point: thus most of the Carbo¬ 
niferous Goniatites differ from the simple-lobed species of the 
Silurian rocks in having the edge of their plates more compli¬ 
cated; and several of the Carboniferous Nautiluses are distin¬ 
guishable from their Silurian prototypes, the Discuses, by their 
possessing the true conventional characters of the genus in which 
they have been placed. 

The Cephalopoda with a ventral siphon, as the beautiful Gly- 
menias, do not appear to have undergone any amount of change; 
nor do they seem to have long survived the epoch of their crea¬ 
tion. It is otherwise, however, with those which were furnished 
with a dorsal siphon : they made their first appearance during the 
Silurian epoch; thence we are able to trace them through the 
whole series of stratified deposits to the Cretaceous* sera,—thus 
continuing throughout two immense geological periods, the pri¬ 
mary and secondary. During this range, the edge of their plates 
underwent a variety of modifications: in the first instance, the 
plates had simple lobes, such as are displayed in the Silurian 
Goniatites; the crown of the dorsal and lateral posterior lobes, 
’ however, became divided or digitated in the Carboniferous spe- 
ciesf; afterwards, for example, in-the Triassic period,the'divisions 

* The palaeontologist, who is of opinion that we are now acquainted with 
the fossils of every geological period, may be.disposed to question tins asser¬ 
tion, and to dwell upon the absence of these shells in the Permian rocks. 

f The simple dorsal lobe of the early Goniatites is divided in most of the 
Carboniferous species, according to Vicomte d’Archiac and M. de Verneuil: 
the posterior lateral lobes which verge on the dorsal aspect of the shell 
are divided in G. mixolohus , G. cyclobus and G. Looneyi ; and in a species 

(--) from the western side of the Oural Mountains, specimens of which 

are in the Russian collection of the Newcastle Museum, the crown of all the 
lateral lobes is divided. 
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became decidedly more numerous, and even, the sides of the pos¬ 
terior'lobes which verge on the dorsal aspect of the shell assumed 
this character, as may be observed in the Ceratite* * * § ; and subse¬ 
quently, that is, throughout the Jurassic and Cretaceous epochs, 
the whole contour of the posterior, and also of the anterior lobes, 
became digitated, which is shown in the beautiful foliations of 
the Ammonite. 

It has been previously remarked that the plain-edge-plate Ce- 
phalopods or Nautilidiansf of the primary period ran into a va¬ 
riety of shapes, from a close coil to a straight line,—a disposition 
which we never find displayed in the early Ammonidians $, as 
the Goniatites, nor in their successors, the Ceratites: but no 
sooner do the Ammonites appear than they imitate the forms of 
their remote predecessors: thus a certain section of the last 
disunites its coils and becomes the gyroceroid Criocerus §; this 
before long completely unfolds itself, and thus we have the cyr- 
thoceroid Ammonocerus ||, whose light and graceful arch is after¬ 
wards unbent to form the fragile orthoccroid Baculite. But our 
list of changes still remains unexhausted: another section of the 
Ammonites retains the normal form for a certain time ; then strikes 
off its coil at a tangent to be afterwards curved back, and hence 
we have the Scaphite; and the Criocerus, as if conscious that it 
could improve this figure, assumes the more pleasing yet singular 
form of the Ancyloecrus. 

But these forms are merely modifications of the shell unfold¬ 
ing its coils on one and the same plane. Unlike the primary 
shells in this respect, certain of the Ammonidians are obliquely 
coiled or spiral, and the coils strike off from the slight deviation 
exhibited in the Jurassic Turrilites Boblmjei to the extreme which 
is observable in the Cretaceous T. costatus. 

The Turrilite is essentially an Ammonite having a spiral con¬ 
volution, inasmuch as the coils, in both kinds, are in contact; but 
the last is not the only form that passes into a spirally coiled 
Cephalopod, since we find the evolute Criocerus obliquating its 
coils to become the Heliocerus. 

* In none of the figures that I have, seen of the Ccratito is the character 

particularised in the text represented : it is displayed in a specimen belong¬ 
ing to the Newcastle Museum. 

f Family NautiUda* t Family Jmmomda* 

§ According to Mr. Morris (Catalogue of British .Fossils) a species of 
Criocerus is found in the Kollo ways rock, Wiltshire. 

\\ Lamarck’s genus Ammonocerus is evidently the same as p’Orblgrty’s 
Toxocerus, which is of a later date.. D’Orbigny states that it is found in the 
Jurassic system, but does not mention in which division. I found it/in.,the 
Jurakalk near Streitberg, Franconia/ in 1839. Criocerus must be found in 
' an' earlier, or. at least an equivalent - rock, before what is said in the text of 
Ammonocerus can be received^ even as a sound metaphor. ' 
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The development of so many genera of the foliate-plate cepha- 
lopodous shells at a time when they were about to disappear, 
would almost induce the notion that every form that could be as¬ 
sumed had been tried to perpetuate them: but a grand organic 
change was to arrest their evolutions : that change was to anni¬ 
hilate them;—and thus the eve of the secondary epoch, which 
had seen them luxuriating under every form, was destined to be a 
witness to the final struggles of the Ammonidians ! 

Let us now turn our attention to the Nautilidians. It will be 
recollected that we left them revelling in the Carboniferous epoch 
under the forms of Orthocerm, Cyrthocerus , Discus and Nau¬ 
tilus. With one exception, and at the close of this period, these 
forms became suddenly extinct, and even the excepted germs— 
the last, appears to have with difficulty escaped the fate of its 
congeners, since the deposits which were formed during the suc¬ 
ceeding ages, the Permian and the Triassic, yield us but few spe¬ 
cies. Afterwards the Nautilus seems to have completely reco¬ 
vered from the check which it had previously sustained, as the 
Jurassic and the Cretaceous rocks teem with new specific 
forms, This state however did not continue, for the same devas¬ 
tating influences which overtook the Ammonidians encompassed 
the Nautiluses; the first were destroyed and the last survived; 
but only to live in reduced numbers during the Tertiary epoch, 
and to be reduced still more in our own. 

Like the Ammonidians of the Jurassic and the Cretaceous pe¬ 
riod, some of the contemporaneous Nautiluses appear under cha¬ 
racters somewhat different from those of their predecessors: for 
example, the slightly sinuous edge which in general marks the 
plates of this genus is lobed in such species as Nautilus sinuatm 
and N hiangulatus; the same character appears to have been 
preserved in Nautilus DanicuSj and it would seem to have arrived 
at its maximum in the Tertiary Nautilus sipho and N ziczac. 

We have now traced the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods through¬ 
out their entire existence. We have observed them in one period 
abounding to excess, and in the next to become considerably re¬ 
duced ; then again to burst forth in countless numbers, and after¬ 
wards to become all but extinct. 

Shall we conclude that the existence of but two species in the 
present seas indicates an approximating termination to their ca¬ 
reer ? A knowledge of their past history ought to make us pause 
before we adopt this conclusion, for what have we to oppose their 
re-entering another Jurassic period?—their again appearing in a 
thousand forms ?—in short, what have we to disprove, that they 
are still destined to sustain an important part in the future zoo¬ 
logical revolutions of our globe ? 
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Notes connected with the Synoptical Table . 

i have drawn up the foregoing Table without having seen that 
which accompanies Agassiz’s paper: the translation in Professor 
Jamieson’s Journal is all that 1 have seen at present. 

It must be understood, that I offer this classification of the Tetra- 
branchiate Cephalopoda only as an approximate one. It is for the 
principles of such a classification that I contend. The genera Ortho* 
cerus , Ceratites and Goniatites have been carried up into the Jurassic 
epoch, because they have been found in the St. Cassian (Tyrol) beds, 
associated with Ammonites and other fossils of this age. 

If the Ceratites are of the epoch mentioned in the last note, and the 
Ammonites did not exist previously, it follows that the latter must 
he connected with the former, as represented in the Table. 

I confess that I have little faith respecting the Ammonites having 
died out at the close of the secondary period. In the case of many 
species and genera we find, that although they have ceased to exist 
in our own seas, they are still to be found living in other latitudes : 
this fact leads me to think, that the Ammonites may have lived 
within the tropics during the deposition of the early tertiary beds 
of France and England. In making this remark, I have in view the 
Ammonidians of Pondicherry and other places in India. 

The generic difference between the Russian Goniatites — ? and 
Ceratites nodosus is so trifling, as to cause me to think that the last 
genus will yet be found as low down as the Permian or the Carbo¬ 
niferous series. Fossils undoubtedly form a good character by which 
to enable the geologist to decide as to the age of a rock; but it ought 
always to be borne in mind, that unless the relative position of such 
a rock to others whose general character is known can be fairly 
made out, the organic test should be received with due caution. 

I have placed the Scaphites in connexion with the Cretaceous 
Ammonites; it is probable however that they existed previously 
to the latter. There is a Jurassic species of Ammonites (I do not 
know the specific name at present) which becomes contracted and 
irregular as it advances in age; perhaps it stands in the same relation 
to the true Scaphites as the Jurassic Turrilites Valdani does to the 
true Turrilites of the Chalk. 

The Tablejwill show that I differ from D’Archiac and De Verneuil 
as regards Nautilus sipho and N. ziczac being Clymenias (Trans. 
Geol. Soc.vol. vi. p. 328); and from Buckland and others respecting 
these lobe’d species forming the link between the Ammonites and 
the Nautiluses. The way in which I have spoken of the Discuses 
in the lecture would imply that I consider them to form the ori¬ 
ginal type of the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods: it seems preferable 
to wait until we know more of the early fauna of our planet before 
any positive opinion is hazarded on this point. 
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XXX VI Generic characters of an undescribed Australian Fish. 
By John Richardson, M.l)., F.R.S. &c., "Medical Inspector 

of .Naval Hospitals, 

Forma corapressissiraa, circumscriptione lateral! semiparabolica: 
facie frontata oblique retro descendant!. 

Os parvum, rictu. fere horizontal!, partial tleclivi. Maxilla inferior 
porosa, cirris minimis parce praadita. 

Dentes rnixmtissimi (microscopic!), arenacei in maxillis utrisque, 
ossibusque pharyngeis stipati. Lingua, vomer, palatumquc loeves. 

Oculi laterales in summa gena positi. 

Ossa capitis opercular unique inermia, sulcatim in sculp ta. 

Os preorbitale membro tenui vertical!, disco infero dilatato in- 
sculpto. Gatenula suborbitalis membranaceo-tubulata, nee ossea, 
oculo remota, e disco preorbitalis acl tempera, genam transcurrens, 

Apertura branchialis ampla, postice infraque etiam intra ramos 
maxillm infeiioris, ad mentum usque, extensa; super operculum clausa. 
Membrana branchiostega superne apiculata, infra nec isthmo annexa 
nec cum pari suo conjugata; radiis sex sustenta. 

Squama nullse. Cutis Imvissimus. Linea lateralis postice summuin 
dorsum attingens. Anus medianus, papilla nulla. 

Pinna pcctorales satis magnav pauciradiatse, humiles, positions 
forsitanque functione ventrales pinnas quse desunt simulantes; radiis 
tenuibus, indivisis, articuiatis. 

Pinna dorsi pinna m Agriopi referens, per to turn dorsum al) ex¬ 
treme fronts ante oculos ad pinnam eaudse usque, cui membrana con- 
nexa, regnans; radiis ejus etpinnis ani articuiatis, attenuates vix a 
radiis non articularibus, oculo nuclo dignoscendis. 

Pinna ani a pinna caudae discrefca. Radii pinnae caudae indivisi, 
tenues, articulati. 

Obs .—Anatomia xgnota. Vertebrae circiter 85, quarum 18 ad cau- 
dam pertinentes. Nescio an inter Gobiidas an cum Blenniidis re- 
censendus sit Patmcus *. In forma corporis pinnaeque dorsi, necnon 
in sculpturis ossium capitis analogiam Agriopo exliibet ut affinis ejus 
Chcsnicthys . Triglam simulat. 

Famous peontq, species unica adhuc detecta. 

Rad.—R r. 6 ; D. 24|16; A. 11|5; C. ' ; R 8. 

Icon, Zoology of the Voyage of the Erebus and Terror,, plate — ? 

Bab. Southern Australia. A specimen presented to the British 
Museum by Governor Gray. 

* Tin warotml) simulacra deorum Phoeniciwi in jmppibus. 
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Plants Jamaica Rariores, descriptm iconibusque illustrates, quas 
in Insula Java, amis 1802 — 1818, legit et investigavit Thomas 
Horseiehd, M.D., e siccis descriptioncs et characteres plurima- 
mm elahoravit Joannes J. Bennett; observationes structuram 
et affinitates prmertim respicientes passim adjecit Robertos 
Brown. Londini, apud II. Allen et socios. Part 2 and 3. 

We must refer (vol. ii. pp. 214, 294) to our notice of the first 
number of this important work for some observations elicited 
from us by our high respect for Dr. Horsfield, and by our sense 
of gratitude to the Board of Directors of the East India Company 
for the liberal spirit with -which they have uniformly encouraged 
the scientific and literary labours of the distinguished men who 
have had the good fortune to serve under them in the East, and 
who for the last half century especially have reflected so much 
honour upon the service in which they have been employed. 

Among these eminent men no one stands more prominent for 
profound attainments in natural science than Dr. Horsfield, and 
it is deeply to be lamented that the little encouragement given by 
the public to works like the present, profound and accurate in 
research and beautifully illustrated, deprives us of the hope of 
his indefatigable labours and vast collections being adequately 
appreciated, except by those who consult the Museum of the East 
India Company. 

The two parts of Dr. HorsfiehPs work now before us would 
have been noticed earlier, but from an expectation that we should 
have had ere this the entire work. But the accuracy which di¬ 
stinguishes all his publications has led to an inevitable delay in 
the completion of the present one, and we can no longer hesitate 
to lay before our readers a brief analysis of the portion which has 
appeared since our first notice. 

We hailed the * Plants Javanicse Rariores* as one of the most 
important and interesting contributions made in this country to 
the cause of botany, important from the precious observations 
which it contained of Mr. Brown upon structure and affinities, 
and interesting to ourselves from the evidence it afforded of the ta¬ 
lents of Mr. Bennett, on whom the labour has principally devolved. 
Attached as we are personally to that gentleman, not only for his 
sterling qualities of character, and for the courtesy with which he 
discharges his duties as Secretary of the Linnsean Society and 
as Assistant in the Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
but also as the inheritor of that high and affectionate respect 
which we and a large circle of naturalists cherished towards his 
lamented brother, we hailed Dr. HorsfiehPs work with pride as 
■. Ann. Sf Mag. N Hist, Vol xiv. U 
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affording such unquestionable evidence of Mr. Bennetts claim to a 
high rank among botanists ; and it is with no ordinary emotions 
of pleasure that we again observe in him that patient study and 
depth 'of observation which have so pre-eminently distinguished 
those remarkable men who have preceded him in connexion with 
the Banksian Herbarium. He has nobly acquitted himself in the 
present work of the public responsibility of his situation in our 
National Museum, and in hailing him as the pupil of Mr. Brown, 
we cannot award him a higher meed of praise than by saying lie 
is worthy of his intimate association with that great man. 

No one aware of the zoological taste and labours of Dr. Hors- 
field will be surprised at his seeking the assistance of Mr. Ben¬ 
nett in the present work, for no one who has not made botany , an 
exclusive study can, in the present - advanced' state of the science, 
do justice to collections, made, like Dr. Horsfield’a, between thirty 
and forty years ago. The determination and.description of spe¬ 
cies has become in itself, to be faithfully done, an arduous under¬ 
taking, and how far the present work surpasses a mere detail of 
them and of genera we can only imperfectly attempt to show by 
the brief analysis we offer of it. 

The two parts before us contain 20 plates and 184 pages of 
letter-press. A fourth part, with the five remaining plates, &e., 
will appear in a short time, completing the work. The figures, 
drawn, by Mr. Curtis, are admirable for their precision and ele¬ 
gance. 

It is impossible, within the limits assigned to us, to do justice 
to many parts of the work. We would.refer especially to the im¬ 
portant observations on, Cyrtamlrem and the synopsis, of its ge¬ 
nera, on Budmn , &c, &c., and the.elaborate article on Pterocym - 
hium and its family, to show how thoroughly the respective sub¬ 
jects have been treated, not only with immediate reference to the 
plant itself, but the historical detail and the remarks on affinities, 
&e. which arise out of it. Such, minute research, learning and 
accuracy, while they give a sterling and enduring value to Dr. 
Horslield^ work, .equally reflect credit: upon the authors and their 
country; and whatever may bo the' sense of obligation which 
•Dr. Itorslield entertains for the generous patronage he lias met 
with from the Directors of the East India Company, he may 
proudly refer to this admirable work, and to,Ids splendid collec¬ 
tions at the India House, for the honour lie has reflected upon 
the; Company .by- bis .scientific labours. , v 

"We resume our analysis with the twenty-fifth article, BmmU 
acuminata , the plate of which was given in the first number, but 
■ the.text' reserved, for' the. second.. ■ On the subject of this plant, 
MivBrown enters into a detailed examination of the order, Cyrtm* 
dracem, Jack, to which it belongs, and of its affinities, and con- 
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eludes by referring that order to Gesneriacem , of which he distin¬ 
guishes three tribes, viz. Gesneriece , Besleriece and Gyrtandrem . 
Of the latter he describes in detail the modifications of the several 
organs; and on the subject of the stigma, and the relations of its 
divisions to the parietal* placentae in the compound ovarium, adds 
that elaborate and highly important disquisition which we have 
published entire in our eleventh volume*. A synopsis of the ge¬ 
nera of this remarkable tribe is appended to the article; and is 
followed by the characters of the genera in greater detail, and of 
the sections into which they are divisible, with an enumeration 
of the species referable to them, and characters of many new 
ones. 

The next article relates to Horsfieldia aculeata , BL, a genns 
named in honour of the excellent naturalist to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the present work. This is described by Mr. Bennett 
as one of those anomalous genera of Umbettifera, which scarcely 
admit of being arranged in any of the existing tribes into which 
that order has been divided. In many particulars it approaches 
Araliacece , and thus serves as an additional link of connexion be¬ 
tween the families. With reference to the Araliaceee , the author 
corrects a mistake originating with Don and adopted by DeCan- 
dolle, according to which the seeds of that order are described as 
erect, while they are in reality pendulous as in UmbelM/erce . The 
valvate aestivation of the corolla is more complete in Horsfieldia 
than in any other true Umbellifiera . 

Tristania ohomta is described by Mr. Bennett as the only spe¬ 
cies of that genus that has yet been discovered beyond the limits 
of New Holland. It approaches most nearly among described 
species to Tristania laurina , . 

Euonymus Javanicus , BL, belongs to that section of the genus 
in which the seeds continue to retain their original position with 
reference to the placenta. The general rule, that the raphe pro¬ 
perly belongs to that side of the ovulmn which is next to the pla¬ 
centa, was first laid down by Mr. Brown, who, at the same time, 
pointed out some remarkable exceptions. In the ease of certain 
species of Euonymus , however, he showed that the exception was 
confirmatory of the rule, the change taking place subsequent to 
the completion of the ovula by the resupination of the seeds. 
M. Adolphe Brongniart has since stated the exceptions to be 
numerous, and has instanced the families of Ilhammm and Ilicinecs ; 
but Mr. Bennett, in the present article, shows that in those fa¬ 
milies also the raphe in the young, ovulum is internal, although 
at a subsequent period it becomes external or lateral by a greater 
or less degree of torsion in the funiculus by which the ovulum is 

* See p. 35. 
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attached. The validity of the rule is thus most strongly confirmed 
by the cases of supposed exception. 

■ In the next article Mr. Bennett establishes a new genus, to ■ 
which he gives the name of Stylodiscus , on the Andrachne trifo- 
Uata of Roxburgh, a Euphorbiaceous' tree extremely abundant 
throughout the east of Asia and the adjacent islands. It had 
escaped the author that tins genus had been previously published 
in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal/ by Messrs/Wight 
and Arnett, under the name of Mkrodm ., 

Of the subject of the thirtieth article, Dialium induni, L., Mr. 
Bennett gives a long historical notice, comparing the genus with 
Arouna, AubL, and Codarium, Sol., with both of which it is most 
intimately connected. He does not hesitate to retain the union 
of Aroma with Dialium , proposed by Valil and adopted by sub¬ 
sequent botanists; but he is inclined to regard Codarium as di¬ 
stinct on account of its rudimentary petal and the adherent stipes 
of its ovarium. On the latter subject he states that Codarium 
differs from all the other known genera of Cmsalpincm in which 
the stipes of the ovarium is adherent to the tube of the calyx, by 
the adhesion taking place anteriorly and corresponding to the 
odd segment of the calyx and the outer margin of the fruit, while 
in all the other genera it is posterior, and corresponds with the 
suture of the legumen. Coincident with this difference there 
occurs a corresponding difference in the order of the reduction of 
the stamina \ the two remaining stamina in Codarium being op¬ 
posite to the two posterior segments of the calyx, while in the 
order generally, and especially among Gmalpine<& with adherent 
stipites, it is usually the posterior stamina that are first lost or 
become abortive when an irregular reduction takes place. Atten¬ 
tion is then directed to a character, which Mr. Bennett states to 
have been several times pointed out to him by Mr. Brown as af¬ 
fording strong indications of affinity, and consequently useful 
characters in a systematic point of view, in many of the genera of 
Cmalpinea, viz. the sculpture or appearance of sculpture on the 
surface of the seeds. Of the utility of this character numerous 
instances are adduced; and the article is concluded by an exami¬ 
nation of the origin of the corneous mass which, in so many of 

■ the genera of Cmmljnnm, performs the office of albumen. 

Another Leguminous' genus* to whicli-Mr. Bennett gives the 
' name of Euchmta, is established on the Atutira Bonfieldii of 

■ Leschenault, '• The distinction between this plant and the Ame¬ 
rican genus to which if was previously referred is too striking to 
permit of their continued association; but Andira and Emhresta, 
together with Geoffrey a,, are nevertheless'intimately connected. 
Mr. Bennett, discusses at some length their proper position among 
Leguminosa?, and comes to the conclusion that DeCandolle^s tribe 
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of Geoffrem is utterly untenable from the heterogeneous character 
of the genera assembled under it. The same opinion has been 
expressed by the late lamented M. Yogel and by Mr. Bentham ; 
and the latter has placed Geojfroya and Andira in a section of 
Dalbergiece, distinguished by pendulous seeds and a straight em- 
bryo, an arrangement in which (with the addition of Euchresta) 
Mr. Bennett perfectly coincides. He does nob however, agree 
with Mr. Bentham in placing the genus Brownea among Mimosem , 
believing that it unquestionably belongs to a remarkable section 
of Cmsalpinem , characterized by their abruptly pinnated leaves, 
the two conspicuous bracteee enveloping the base of their calyx, 
and the adherence of the stipes of their pod posteriorly to its 
persistent tubular base. 

A singular Hedysareous genus, to which Mr. Bennett has given 
the name of Mecopus, on account of the extreme length of the 
stipes of its pod, which far exceeds the length of the pod itself, 
forms the subject of the next article. It comes nearest to Ur aria 
and Eleiotis ; from both of which it differs in the character just 
indicated, and in the sudden retrofraction of the stipes at its base, 
by means of which the pod is immersed and the seeds'entangled 
in the compact eomose terminal heads which are seated, like so 
many diminutive birds* nests, at the extremity of its early denuded 
branches. The only known species, Mecopus niclulans , Benn., is 
Ur aria retrofracta of Dr. Wallicb’s List, no. 5678. Mr. Bennett 
also characterizes another genus related to Eleiotis (to which the 
single species has been referred by Messrs. Wight and Arnett as 
Eleiotis Rottleri) under the name of Owydium. The remainder 
of the article is devoted to an examination of the various and 
curious contrivances adopted in the different subdivisions of the 
Linnaean genus Hedysarum for the protection of the pod and its 
contents during their progress to maturity. 

Of these contrivances Phylachm bracteosum , another new ge¬ 
nus of Hedysarem , and the subject of the following article, affords 
a remarkable instance. In this curious plant the subtending 
bractese of the floriferous pedicels enlarge very greatly at the time 
of flowering and during the progress of the fruit to maturity, and 
at the same time their stipes or petiole bends upwards, while the 
pedicel of the flower curves downwards. By means of these 
mutual displacements the flower is brought into relation with the 
under surface of the bractea, which then folds backwards along 
its'midrib, bringing its margins into contact’with each other, and 
thus forms a compressed cucullate hag for the protection of the 
flower and fruit. At the period of maturity these enveloping 
bractese readily fall off together with their contents, and doubt¬ 
less contribute much by their levity to the dispersion of the seeds. 
Mr. Bennett compares this singular (Bconomy with that of Fie- 
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mingia strobilifera, of Zornia } and of Geismspis , and points out 
the curious modifications which occur in each in the origin of 
their bractcac and in the mode of their application to the, protec¬ 
tion of the fruit. Pht/ladum differs from all other liedysarcous 
genera in its climbing habit, by means of which, as well, as in 
some other characters* it approaches Pkmmkm 

Parochdus mmdatm, the subject of article thirty-four,, is a 
pretty species of a Papilionaceous genus founded by Buchanan 
Hamilton, and described in Don’s * Prodromus Plow Nepalou- 
m/ the immediate affinities of which do not appear to have been 
yet satisfactorily made out. 

Saccopetalum Honfiddii is described by Mr. Bennett as con¬ 
stituting a new genus of Annonacece , and forming with Milium , 
Leach., and Hyalostemma , Wall., part of a well-marked tribe of 
that family, characterized by its 3-scpalous calyx, with, the three 
petals of the outer series free and sepaloid, ami the three of the 
inner series cohering valvularly at their edges; the cohesion being 
so complete and continuing to so late a period m to have induced 
M. A. DeCandolIe and Dr, Wallieh to describe Milium and Hym 
lostmma as gamopetalous. These genera are compared with Sac~ 
mpetulum in reference to their more important organs; and va¬ 
rious particulars of structure in other genera of the family are 
discussed with reference to their arrangement, distinction and 
relations with each other. 

I'm the two succeeding articles Mr. Bennett describes two spe¬ 
cies of the genus Savrauja of Willdenow, SJ/racteosa , DeC, ? and 
S. Bhmiana . On the subject of these plants he enters into an 
examination of their claim to be placed, in the family of Temstm^ 
mime <e, which (notwithstanding their wide discrepancy from Tern - 
strmnia itself) he is constrained to admit. He calls attention to 

remarkable tubular prolongation of the endostome, or that por¬ 
tion of the inner membrane of the 'Seed surrounding its aperture, 
which, fills up the aperture of the testa like a cork in Baurauja 
and other Temstrmmiaceoiis genera ; and particularly notices the 
great abundance of aeicular crystals or mphides produced between 
the testa and the inner membrane in Smmwja. 

The thirty-eighth article has for its subject a very pretty genus 
of'the order Mdimeu ?, to which Dr. Wight has given the name 
of Mtmronw. The species here figured is described'by Mr* Ben¬ 
nett as the Munrmia Javanim * One of the plants belonging to 
this genus was described and figured by I)r* Wallieh under the 
name of Tkrrma pinnaia; and this gives occasion to Mr. Bennett 
to enter at length upon the history of the genus Turrna ; to ex-’ 
amine its characters, comparatively with those of Munnmia ; and 
■to give a synopsis of the two genera, with descriptions of several 
new species. These genera, together with a nearly related genus 
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from New Holland named by Mr. Brown Leptophragma, and with. 
Quivisia , Sandoricum and Mailed , deviate from the ordinary rela¬ 
tion of parts in having the .cells of their ovarium (and conse¬ 
quently their compound central placentas) opposite to the divi¬ 
sions of the calyx, and not (as in the great majority of Dicotyle - 
clones, when the number of parts is equal) opposite to the petals. 
But the ordinary relation recurs in Melia and in the entire family 
of Cedrelem , or at least in all the isomerous genera of that family 
which Mr. Bennett has had the opportunity of examining. 

“ In some cases/ 5 he remarks, “(as for instance in Hypericin®}) 
this modification appears to be of ordinal value; but in the pre¬ 
sent instance, and in Campanulacem , it is only generic; and in a 
very remarkable case (. Leptospermwh ) pointed out to me by Mr. 
Brown, both modifications occur in the same genus. The last- 
mentioned case is more especially deserving of notice, inasmuch 
as Leptospermum is only distinguishable from another genus of 
the same family ( Fabricia ) by the latter possessing the full com¬ 
plement of cells of the ovarium (that is to say, a number equal to 
the divisions both of calyx and corolla), and thus combining both 
modifications in one. In Turrm we have a somewhat analogous 
instance, some of the species having an ovarium consisting of ten 
cells, or even, according to M. Ad. de Jussieu, of more/ 5 

Phoberos of Loureiro, and.a species of that genus called by 
Mr. Bennett Phoberos Rhinanthera , as having been formed into 
a germs by Dr. Blume under the name of Rhinanthera , are the 
subject of the following article. Mr. Bennett gives a detailed 
history of the genus Phoberos , and of others with which it has 
from time to time been confounded; and enters into an exami¬ 
nation of the characters and limits of the family of Flacourtianeee 
to which it belongs, and of Bixinea, nearly all the genera referred 
to which he agrees with M. A. Richard and M. Kunth in uniting 
to Flacourtianem , He doubts the existence in any genus of the 
family of that remarkable reticular attachment of the seeds over 
the entire surface of the cavity of the pericarp, which in the cha¬ 
racter given by DeCandolle is attributed to the whole family. He 
believes that Kuhlia of Prof. Kunth is not sufficiently distinct 
from Azara; that Ascm, Schott, is not essentially different from 
Trilix, L., and that both should be compared with Banara and 
Prockia; that JDasyantIm% Presl, is not distinct from Phoberos; 
and that Christannia saUcifoiia of the same author is identical 
with Pineda incana of Ruiz and Pavon. Among published genera 
he rejects from the family Ryania , including Patricia (which Mr. 
Brown: has shown to belong to Passifioreee, to which Erythro- 
spermum also makes a near approach), Kiggelaria, Melicytus, Hyd~ ' 
nocarpus, Mayna, Raddi (the two latter, together with Qynocardia, ' 
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Roxb., forming part of a new family indicated by Mr, Brown and 
established by Dr. Blume under the name of Pangiem), and Pi- 
parea, Aubl. (long since determined by Mr. Brown not to be di¬ 
stinct from Alsodeia) ; and adds to it, on the authority of Mr. 
Brown, Xylosma, Borst., of which, as well as of Banara and 
Prockia, he gives an amended character. Prockia serrata, WillcL, 
described by Swartz under the name of Lighifootia (a name pre¬ 
occupied by L’Heritier), he characterizes under the name of TM~ 
odia ; and for the Prockia integrifolia and Prockia theasformis of 
"Willdenow, he adopts as a generic name the sectional name 
Aphloia proposed by DeCandolle. To these species, which are 
widely distinct from Prockia , M. Achille Richard gave about the 
same time the generic name of Neumannia. 

The last article of the second part relates to a curious and in 
some respects anomalous genus established by Dr. Blume under 
the name of Polyosma , and by him referred to Caprifoliacea , but 
afterwards placed by DeCandolle in his newly established family 
of .Cornea, Between this family and another previously esta¬ 
blished by DeCandolle under the name of Alangiea , Mr. Bennett 
believes the relation to be so intimate, that not even an artificial 
distinction can be made between them. He compares Polyosma 
with Cornus, Marlea and Alangium , and calls particular atten¬ 
tion to the remarkable changes that take place in the ovarium of 
Polyosma while the fruit is advancing to maturity; that organ 
being unilocular, and in the young state furnished with two pa¬ 
rietal placentse, each supporting an indefinite number of ovules, 
which are speedily reduced to a single ascending ovulum with 
copious albumen and a superior radicle. Mr. Bennett confesses 
his inability to reconcile these anomalies with the structure of 
Cornea ; but states that he is cc indebted to Mr. Brown for di¬ 
recting his attention to another family, with the characters of 
which, previous to the changes that take place in the ovarium 
after impregnation, it fully agrees ; and to which, especially as 
regards the structure of ovarium, a point of great importance, it 
is certainly much more nearly related than to Cornea. Mr. 
Brown proposes therefore to append Polyosma to Escalkmiea, 
notwithstanding its fruit reduced to a single seed, the large size 
of that seed, and the increased proportion and firmer consistence 
of its albumen. This approximation receives some confirmation 
from its resemblance in habit to Anoptems , a genus'Strictly re¬ 
ferable to.that family/’ The characters of six species of the 
genus are given; three of them being from Java, one from the 
hills adjoining Sylhet, one from Singapore, and one from. New 
South Wales. 

The forty-first article, commencing the third part, has for its 
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subject a Javanese genus, nearly related to Brucea , and called 
Picrasma by Dr. Bliime. Mr. Bennett points out the differ¬ 
ences between this genus and Brucea, and adds to it a Nepau- 
lese species doubtfully referred to Brucea in Dr. Walliclfls List, 
lie regards also as belonging to Picrasma, but forming a sub- 
genus, Nima quassioides of Buchanan Hamilton, which Don had 
referred to Simula* lie notices several plants that have been 
from time to time regarded as either actually belonging to Bru- 
cea , or at least as very intimately related to it. Of these Lepta 
and Tetradium , two obscure genera of Loureiro, which have been 
singularly bandied about by systematic uniters, are proved, by 
the examination of specimens from Loureiro himself, to belong 
to Xanthoxylum, including in that genus Fagara , as proposed by 
M. Kunth. Xanthoxylum Clava Herculis of Loureiro (not of 
Linnaeus) is shown on the same authority to belong to a genus 
distinguished from Xanthowylum by the want of sterile stamina 
in its female flowers, and its subsessile peltate stigma surmount¬ 
ing two collaterally biovulate ovaria. Ailantus gracilis of Salis¬ 
bury, referred by BeCandolle to Brucea, is proved by a speci¬ 
men from Salisbury himself not to be distinct from Brucea Su - 
matranay Roxb. With regard to the position of Brucea and Pi- 
crasma in the natural system, Mr. Bennett ventures doubtfully to 
suggest their approximation to Simarubeee, but professes himself 
far from satisfied with respect to their real affinities. 

Lasiolepis paucijitga, together with a second species, L. multi - 
jug ay collected by Mr. Cuming in the island of Mindanao, form a 
new genus, which appears to Mr. Bennett to be closely related 
to Harrisonia , R. Br., and to have no other near affinity. These 
two genera are also, as M. Adr. de Jussieu has already observed 
of HarrisonWy most nearly related to Simanibece, although not so 
closely as to admit of their being absolutely referred to that order. 

Pangium edule , Beinw., a tree of great importance in the domes¬ 
tic (economy of the Malays, and abundantly cultivated through¬ 
out the Malayan islands, has hitherto been botanically known 
only through the character of the genus published by Professor 
Reinwardt, and by the proposal of Dr. Blume to found on it a 
family to be named Pangie&y in which he includes the genera 
Hydnocarpus and Vareca of Gsertner. This family was some 
years ago indicated by Mr. Brown in a verbal communication to 
M. Zuccarini, in which he referred Hydnocarpus and' Gynocar - 
dm, "Roxb.,, to a distinct family then unnamed. Of this family, 
and of the three genera Pangium,Gynocardia and Hydnocarpus 
(all of which are referred by Prof. Endlicher to Hydnocarpus), 
Mr.' Bennett gives detailed' and distinctive characters. He agrees 
: iadth; R.oxhtirgh in referring Vareca, Gaertn., to Gasearia; and 
states that the three species of which Roxburgh has composed 
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Ills own genus Vareca belong to three distinct genera* Of the 
first of these, Vareca Mohtccana, he gives from Roxburgh’s spe¬ 
cimens the character of the female, which alone appeal’s to have 
been grown in the Calcutta Garden; Mr. Brown had already, in 
Dr.'WalliclBs List, referred the second, K lanceolaia , to Penioiolm, 
Lour.; and the third, V. heteroclita (also referred by Dr. Wal- 
lich to Pentaloba), forms a new and very distinct genus in the 
same remarkable tribe of Violariem. 

The elegant Melastomaceous genus, called Sonerila by Rox¬ 
burgh, forms the subject of the forty-fourth article. The species 
figured is the Sonerila teniiifalia, BI. The natural relations of 
this genus were at first strangely misunderstood. Mistaking an 
expression of Roxburgh's, Sprengel referred it to Burmanniece; 
and Don, having mixed up with it a species of Argostemma , de¬ 
scribed it as monopetalous, sui or dims, JEriceis affine . Dr. Wal- 
iich, however, restored, it to its proper position among Mdasto - 
mace ®. In the subdivision of that family into tribes, it has 
since been variously placed by different authors; hut Mr. Ben¬ 
nett is inclined to regard it as having no close affinity with any 
other genus of the family, except Sarcopyramis, Walk, with which 
it agrees in all its essential characters, and from which it differs 
only in points of minor importance. The most remarkable of 
these characters consists in the opposition of the cells of the ova¬ 
rium to the teeth of the calyx, which in this case (as in others 
previously noticed) a appears to be only of generic value; for 
although it is found in some other Melastomaceous genera with 
isomerous ovaria, the ordinary relation is also of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the family, and the difference bears no relation to what 
appear' to be its natural divisions. But combined with this 
structure there also occurs, in Sonerila and Sarcopyramis , a cu¬ 
rious modification of the apex of the ovarium, which is surmounted 
by fleshy scales, opposite to the petals and equal to them in num¬ 
ber, between which and the free limbus of the calyx-tube the an¬ 
thers are lodged in their early and deflected stage. These scales, 
which are at first of small size, become (as the capsule ripens) 
gradually enlarged, thickened, and of a coriaceous texture.” The 
characters of Sarcopyramis are given and compared with those of 
Sonerila, and a synopsis of the species of the latter* as far u 
known to the author, concludes the article. 

The next article concludes the third part of the work* 1 It is a 
most important memoir by Mr. Brown on the tribe Sterculiem, a 
new genus of which, named by the author PierocyMbium , forms 
the groundwork of the article. 6 Mr. Brown gives” first an elabo¬ 
rate historical account of the tribe, and especially of the genus 
Stermlia, from its formation to the present time, accompanied 
by critical notes on the successive modifications introduced by 
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the numerous authors who have treated of it as a whole* or who 
have made additions to our knowledge of its parts. This is fol¬ 
lowed by some general observations on the relative importance of 
the different organs in the formation of genera* in the course of 
which are noticed some remarkable deviations from the ordinary 
rule which attaches the highest value to the direction of the em¬ 
bryo with relation to the umbilicus of the seed* and a startling 
anomaly (not easily reconcileable with the views hitherto enter¬ 
tained of the mode in which a change is effected in the relative 
position of the foramen of the ovulum) is for the first time pointed 
out. We copy the passage in which this remarkable phenomenon 
is described. 

“ The direction of Embryo, with relation to the insertion or 
umbilicus of the seed* appears to be by far the most important 
character* or that which is best supported by other modifications 
of structure; and it is worthy of remark* that in this point the 
ordinary direction of the embryo in the tribe* namely* the radicle 
seated at the opposite extremity or apex of the seed* is itself a 
deviation from the more usual structure of Phaenogamous plants* 
and an exception not only to the other tribes of Sierculiaceoi, but 
to the whole of the natural class Malvacece * to which that order 
belongs *• and it becomes still more remarkable in regard to the 
state of the unimpregnated ovulum* which I have some reason to 
believe is not orthotropous as might be expected* and as it has 
been described* but apparently anatropous* and that perhaps in 
the whole tribe. As* however* my observations on this subject 
are entirely made from the macerated ovaria of dried specimens* 
fixe statement here made must he received as requiring confirma¬ 
tion from the examination of living plants* and of a greater num¬ 
ber of species*. 

“ From this ordinary direction of embryo in the tribe the de¬ 
viations are of two kinds: the first* and no doubt the more im¬ 
portant* is that in which the radicle is placed at a point close to 
the umbilicus* which is the most general structure in Phsenoga- 
mous plants* but as it never points directly within the umbili¬ 
cus* either in this or any other family* I have modified the ex¬ 
pression generally employed in such cases. The second deviation 
is where the umbilicus is placed on or near* the middle of the ripe 
seed with the radicle pointing touts lower extremity; in other 
words* where the embryo is parallel to the umbilicus. But this 
position of umbilicus of the ripe seed does not necessarily imply 

* u The species of Sterculia, in which I have found this unexpected po¬ 
sition of foramen in the unimpregnated ovulum, are feeiida , gutiaia * car- 
thagimmsis, nobilie and angnstifolia; and in the ripe seeds of tragacanthce, 
uren$i villas a and quadrifida, an indication of a lateral foramen near the 
base is still visible, but which in foetida 1 have not been able to detect/' 
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an exactly similar insertion in the unimpregnated ovultim; and 
in this tribe I am inclined to believe, that in many cases the fora¬ 
men of the ovulimi is so close to the umbilicus as to appear ana- 
tropous, and that it ultimately becomes more distant from the 
unequal growth of the opposite extremities of the secd/ ; 

The characters of the tribe Sterculiece, and a synopsis of the 
genera and species belonging to it, complete the article. Of the 
genera, three, viz. Tetradia , Pterocymbium and Courtenia, are en¬ 
tirely new, as is also a genus of doubtful position described under 
the name of Micrandra. The whole number of species referred 
to the tribe is sixty-seven, of which thirty-three are now for the 
first time described. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

LINNiEAN SOCIETY* 

Anniversary Meeting . 

May 24,1844.—The Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair, 

The President opened the business of the Meeting, and the num¬ 
ber of Members whom the Society had lost during the past year 
having been stated, the Secretary proceeded to read the following 
notices of some among them. 

The deaths among the Fellows have amounted to eight. Among 
these the first name is that of 

William Allen, Esq., a gentleman more distinguished by his inves¬ 
tigations in experimental philosophy than by the pursuit of natural 
history, and still more by that active and unwearied benevolence 
which has identified his name with almost every recent effort for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind. Of such a man we cannot 
but feel a pleasure in recording that he was for forty-two years a 
Fellow of this Society, and that, however occupied in other pursuits, 
he never ceased to take a warm interest in botanical investigations. 

His business being that of a chemist, Mr. Allen’s attention was 
naturally directed to that science; and in conjunction with Mr, Pepys 
he published several valuable chemical papers in the c Philosophical 
Transactions ’ of the Royal Society, of which he became a Fellow in 
1807. The first of these, fe On the quantity of Carbon in Carbonic 
Acid and on the Nature of the Diamond,” was published in 1807; and 
was succeeded in 1808 and 1809 by two papers “ On the changes 
produced in Atmospheric Air and Oxygen Gas by Respiration,” and 
in 1829 by another " On the Respiration of Birds,”—subjects which 
bt'e and his friend Mr. Pepys illustrated by a series of the most deli¬ 
cate experiments. V--.-" A/ 1 

T n be only paper contributed by Mr, Allen to our own Transactions 
was/re&d in May 1805, and contains an account of some experiments 
msple by him on a substance called Dap4cJie, sent to Sir Joseph Banks 
from South America by M. de Humboldt, which, although very dif- 
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ferent in external appearance, he determined by analysis to be a mere 
modification of Caoutchouc. 

Mr. Allen was for several years a very popular Lecturer on Ex¬ 
perimental Philosophy at the Royal Institution ; and for more than 
twenty years (viz. from 1804 to 1827) he filled the office of Lecturer 
on the same subject at Guy’s Hospital. In 1807, cooperating with 
the late Mr. Joseph Fox, he first directed his energies to assist in the 
struggle which Joseph Lancaster was then making to establish his 
system of mutual instruction; and from this period, his time and at¬ 
tention were by degrees almost wholly devoted to that great under¬ 
taking. His death occurred in the 74th year of his age, at Lind- 
field in Sussex, where he had resided for many years for nearly 
half his time, occupied in the superintendence of some important 
experiments for the promotion of an improved condition of the work¬ 
ing classes in agriculture by means of education and allotments of 
land, on which subject he published several interesting essays. 

Richard Forester Forester, Esq., M.D., President of the Derby 
Philosophical Society, and for five-and-forty years a Fellow of the 
Linnsean Society, died on the 5th of December last, in the 73rd year 
of his age. He w r as at the head of his profession in the town of 
Derby, and took a leading part in most of the useful and benevolent 
institutions of his neighbourhood; being also the senior magistrate 
of the county, and an alderman and a magistrate of the borough. He 
was distinguished for classical attainments and a refined taste ; and 
had formed a collection of fossils which he bequeathed to the Museum 
of the Derby Society. To the Arboretum so nobly presented to the 
town by the late Mr. Joseph Strutt (and the formation of which is 
regarded as one of the most successful labours of another of our Fel¬ 
lows, whom it will be my duty presently to notice more particularly). 
Dr. Forester bequeathed the sum of 300/., besides several consider¬ 
able legacies to charitable institutions. 

James Barloio Hoy , Esq., who for several years represented the 
borough of Southampton in Parliament, was much attached to orni¬ 
thology, and at the time of his melancholy death was on a tour in 
the Pyrenees, with the 'object of collecting rare birds. His death, 
which took place on the 13th of August last, at the Hospice de 
Vieille, was occasioned by the bursting of his gun while engaged in 
his favourite pursuit. 

John Claudius Loudon, Esq., was horn at Cambuslang, in the county 
of Lanark, on the 8th of April 1783. He was the eldest son of a 
respectable farmer in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh; and his 
mother being left a widow with a large family, his exertions were 
early called forth to assist in providing for their support. At the age 
of twenty he came to England, and began to practise as a landscape 
gardener, the profession for which he had been educated, and which 
he afterwards cultivated with so much success. In 1806 he became 
a Fellow of the Linnoean Society, and in 1809 resided in Oxfordshire, 
where he had taken an extensive farm. He subsequently made 
several tours on the continent, visiting Sweden, Russia, Poland and 
Austria in 1818, 1814 and 1815, Italy in 1819, and France and 
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Germany in 1828, During the latter years of his life lie resided at 
Bayswater, in the neighbourhood of London. 

Soon after his first arrival in England lie was visited by a severe 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism, which disabled him for two years 
and terminated in an anchylosed knee and a contracted left arm. 
During a subsequent attack in 1820 his right arm was broken in the 
operation of shampooing, and not having properly united was again 
broken in 1825, when its amputation became necessary. At the 
same time the thumb and two of the fingers of his left hand were 
rendered useless, He afterwards suffered frequently from, attacks of 
illness, and died on the 14th of December 1843, of the effects of 
severe and long-continued disease of the lungs. 

Such were the adverse circumstances under which Mr. Loudon 
commenced and pursued a career of literary labour of no ordinary 
extent, of much variety of subject, and requiring intense severity of 
application. His first essay was published in 1803, and for forty 
years he continued almost without intermission the publication of a 
series of works, original and compiled, chiefly devoted to agriculture, 
horticulture and rural architecture, and of a highly useful and prac¬ 
tical character. The number and magnitude of these works, the in¬ 
cessant labour required in their production, and the anxieties neces¬ 
sarily attendant on the large outlay of money involved in them, were 
suflicient to undermine a constitution of far greater strength ; but 
his energy and enthusiasm supported him through every difficulty, 
and did not desert him even on his death-bed. He has left a widow 
and one child, a daughter; the former well known by various publi¬ 
cations, and especially by her 4 Ladies’ Flower-Garden’ and 4 Ladies’ 
Botany/ 

James Macartney , Esq., M.D., Fll.S. &c., was born in Armagh in 
March 1770, and was educated in the country. He was not origi¬ 
nally destined for any profession; but in 1794 be apprenticed him¬ 
self to Dr. Hartigan, then Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, In 1798 he removed to London, where 
he became Demonstrator of Anatomy in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
and two years afterwards commenced lecturing on Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology. This course, of which he published a 
Prospectus in 1806, was continued until 1810. In the following year 
lie,was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; and having returned 
%Q' Ireland was in 1813, on the death of his former teacher Dr, Har¬ 
tigan, elected Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which office he filled for four-and-twenty years. Pie died 
of apoplexy on the 6th of March 1843. 

Both as a comparative anatomist and an improver of the practice 
of surgery, Dr. Macartney is entitled to honourable mention, The 
more important of his contributions to Comparative Anatomy were 
published in Beds’s 4 Cyclopedia/ in which the principal articles on 
that subject were written by him. To the 4 Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions ’ he contributed some valuable 44 Observations upon Luminous 
Animals,” published in the volume for 1810, and 44 An Account of 
an Appendix to the small Intestines of Birds/’ in that for I81L A 
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memoir “ On the Anatomy of the Brain of tile Chimpanzee ” ap¬ 
peared soon after his death in the * Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy/ of which he had long been an active Member, and to 
whose Transactions he had previously contributed an essay 4f On the 
Curvatures of the Spine/' He also made several minor commu¬ 
nications to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and to the Academic de Medecine of Paris, of which he was a 
Foreign Member. Of the Linnsean Society he became a Fellow in 
1814, but he has no paper in our Transactions, 

As a lecturer it is stated of him, that “ though his manner was un¬ 
adorned by the arts of verbal eloquence, he became highly popular 
from the ideas which he imparted, and the distinct and logical lan¬ 
guage in which they were clothed: his classes were always very 
large, and by his means the reputation of the Medical School of the 
University of Dublin -was materially elevated." His introductory 
Lecture to the Anatomical Course of 1824 was published in 1826 ; 
and the substance of his Lectures on Inflammation, the most import¬ 
ant and original part of his Surgical Course, are given in his 4 Trea¬ 
tise on Inflammation/ published the year after he resigned his Pro¬ 
fessorship. This volume contains an exposition of his views on the 
proximate cause of inflammation, and of his mode of administering 
steam fomentations and applying water dressings, now so universally 
and beneficially adopted in surgical practice. 

Charles Seville Onley, Esq. 

Simon Stephenson, Esq. 

George William Wood , Esq., was the eldest son of the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Wood of Leeds, an early Fellow of the Society, and the inti¬ 
mate friend of our founder and first President. He was bom in 1781, 
and became connected at an early age with one of the largest esta¬ 
blishments in Manchester, of which he continued to be a partner until 
its dissolution, when he retired from business with a handsome for¬ 
tune. At the general election for 1832 he was returned to Parlia¬ 
ment for the Southern Division of the county of Lancaster, and in 
1837 for the borough of Kendal, which he continued to represent till 
his death, Although endowed with an hereditary fondness for botany 
and with a strong attachment to/.geology, the active pursuits, of bush 
ness and the conscientious discharge of his public duties left him 
little leisure for their cultivation; but he was ever ready to promote 
the views of those who were more actively engaged ip the prosecu¬ 
tion of science, and to render them. such, services as his position en¬ 
abled him to perform. Of this disposition we have a striking* proof 
in the Bill introduced by him and carried through Parliament in the 
course of the last Session r dhc effect- of which is to exempt-scientific 
societies from local taxation ; a bill for which we have ourselves 
reason to feel grateful, as relieving our funds from a burthen of 
some' importance. - The circumstances of his - death may also, be ta* 
ferret! fo as connected with his attachment to science ; it occurred 
suddenly in the rooms of the Litex*ary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, of. which he was one of the Vice-Presidents. While 
engaged in an animated conversation on the progress of the Ordnance 
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Survey, his breathing was observed to become difficult, and the mo¬ 
ment after he was found to be dead. 

Among our Foreign Members we have to commemorate 

Don Jose Favon, a botanist of considerable merit, and the colleague 
of Ruiz in the memorable botanical expedition dispatched to Peru 
by the Spanish Government in the year 1777, from which were ob¬ 
tained such important results both in collections and publications* 
On the recommendation of Ortega, then Professor of Botany at 
Madrid, the expedition was placed under the direction of Ruiz, who 
was accompanied by Pavon and by two artists, Brunete and Galvez. 
M. Domhey also, who had been dispatched from France on a similar 
mission, was allowed to accompany them ; and during a residence of 
ten years they visited many of the most interesting districts of Peru 
and Chile. In 17S8 Ruiz and Pavon returned to Europe, bringing 
with them large collections of plants and an extensive series of bo¬ 
tanical drawings, and leaving behind them two of their pupils, Tafalla 
(afterwards Professor of Botany in the University of Lima), and 
Pulgar (an artist of merit), to continue their investigations. The 
collections thus made by themselves, and those which were subse¬ 
quently transmitted to them, formed the basis of a series of works on 
the botany of the Western Regions of South America, which, had 
they been carried on to completion, would have been indeed a mag¬ 
nificent contribution to science, and which even in their present in¬ 
complete state are of high importance. The first of these publica¬ 
tions appeared in 1794, under the title of ‘ Floras Peruvians et Chi- 
lensis Prodromus/ and contains descriptive characters and illustrative 
figures of their new genera. This was followed in 1798 by the first 
volume of the * Flora Peruviana et Chilensis/ two other volumes of 
which; extending as far as the class Octandria of the Linnsean system, 
were published in 1799 and 1802. The plates of a fourth volume, 
as well as many others intended for subsequent publication, were also 
prepared. In 1798 also was published the first volume of a smaller 
work without figures, entitled 4 Systema Vegetabilium Floras Peru¬ 
vianas et Chilensis/ containing characters of all their new genera 
and of the species belonging to them, as well as of all the other spe¬ 
cies described in the first volume of their ‘ Flora/ 

Of the immense collections made by Ruiz and Pavon and other 
botanists in the Spanish possessions In America, a large portion was 
purchased by Mr. Lambert between the years 1817 and 1824- These 
were dispersed at the sale of his herbarium in 1842 ; but a part of 
them was then obtained for the British Museum, where they are 
now deposited., Little is known of' the latter years of Pavon; his 
correspondence, with Mr. Lambert appears to have ceased in 1824, 
and even the exact date of his death has not been ascertained. 

The President also announced that 19 Fellows, 2 Foreign Mem¬ 
bers, and 1 Associate had been elected since the last Anniversary. 

At the election which subsequently took place, the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich was re-elected President; Edward Forster, Esq., Treasurer; 
John Joseph Bennett, Esq., Secretary; and Richard Taylor, Esq., 
Under-Secretary, The following five Fellows were elected into the 
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Council in the room of others going out: viz. Francis Boott, M,D.; 
Edward Forbes, Esq., Professor of Botany in King's College, Lon¬ 
don ; the Rev. 'William Hincks ; Daniel Sharpe, Esq.j and William 
Spence, Esq. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12, 1848 {continued), —Wm. Yarrell, Esq., Y.P., in the Chair. 

“ Descriptions of new species of Shells figured in the * Conchologia 
Iconica/ " by Mr. Lovell Reeve {continued), 

Pleurotoma pica. Pleur. testa. cra$sd; o btuso-pyramidali, alhd , 
maculis fuscis , panels, grandibus , subquadratis, irregulariter va- 
riegatd; anfractibus eleganter semicostatis, costis angustis , mime- 
rosis; superne Imvibus, concavis ; sinu lato. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 8. f. 61. 

Hah. Island of Capul, Philippines; Cuming. 

A very solid white shell, pied here and there with dark brown 
blotches, 

Pleurotoma alabaster. Pleur . testa turrit d, inius ext usque ni- 
ved, roseo interdum leviter tinetd, transvermn subtiUssime sulcatd 
et striatd; anfractibus longitudinaliter costatis , superne subde - 
pressis; sinu lato . 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 8. f. 65. 

Hub. Island of Siquijor, Philippines (found in loose coral sand on 
the reefs at low water) *, Cuming. 

The sculpture of this shell is exceedingly delicate, the cross grooves 
looking as if they had been graved with an etching-point. 

Pleurotoma venusta. Pleur . testd oheso-fusiformi, flavicante , 
fusco-maculatd; anfractibus rotundatis, transversim muUicosiaiis, 
oblique maculatis, superne depressis, maculis majoribus vivide pic- 
tis; canali elongato . 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 9. f. 79. 

Ilab . Island of Siquijor, Philippines (found in coral sand on the 
reefs at low water); Cuming. 

This highly interesting shell, which is at present unique in Mr. 
Cuming's collection, differs materially, both in form and in the colour 
and character of the marking, from any of its congeners. 

Pleurotoma eximia. Pleur, testd gracile fimformi, albd, anfrac¬ 
tibus convexis , costis angustis longitudinalibus, striisque transversis 
elevatis, eximia cancellatd; sinu submdistincto; canali mediocri, 
leviter tortuoso. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 10. f. 82. 

Ilab. Island of Masbate, Philippines (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

The canal of this Muriciform species, though somewhat indistinct, 
fully entitles it to a place amongst the Pleurotomm. 

Pleurotoma albibalteata. Pleur . testd ovato-obhngd, luted , 
albibalteatd, anfractibus convexis, transverse lineatis, longitudi - 
naliter noduloso-costatis; labro incrassato, sinuparvo; canali brevi, 
recurvo . 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 10. f. 84. 
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Hob. Island of Ticao, Philippines (found in sand at the depth of 
six fathoms); Cuming. 

■ Pleu koto m a Thitoxoides. Pleur. testd subovali, apice (lento, 
fillin't, pallide albifasciatd; anfractibus convexis , castis longitudi - 
■ nalibus, subtilisshne nodulosis, Uneis transversis elec fills eximie 
cancellatis; labro incrassato, sinuparvo; canali brim, suhreenrvo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 10. f. 85. 

Hah. Bais, island of Negros, Philippines (found in coral sand at 
the depth of seven fathoms) ; Cuming. 

This shell is of a duller and more uniform colour than the prece¬ 
ding ; the last whorl is more ventricose, and the longitudinal ribs are 
finer and more numerous. 

Pleurotoma abbreviata* Pleur. testd abbreviate fusiform!, cm~ 
ruleo-albd, nigro maculatd et punctatd ; anfractibus medio angulato - 
carmatis , carind medio partltd, superne depressis,funiculo maxima 
nigro-maculalo cingulatis, inf erne multifuniculatis, fnmculis mi- 
noribus nigro lineatis et punctatis; canali vix elongato. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 10. f. 86. 

Bab. Island of Masbate, Philippines (found on the reefs at low 
water); Cuming. 

A very interesting species, which looks at first sight like a broken 
portion of the PL tigrina . A number of specimens were collected 
by Mr. Cuming- at the above-mentioned island. 

Pleurotoma bijubata. Pleur . testd cylindraceo-pyramidali,fused, 
fusceseente carinatd ; anfractibus convexis, cequidistanter carinatis, 
car inis duabus centralibus jubatis; aperturd brevi; canali brevis- 
simo . 

Conch. Icon, Pleurotoma, pi. 10. f. 87. 

Hob. Island of Burias, Philippines (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

Of the two crested keels which encircle this very characteristic 
species, the upper one is the more faintly developed. 

Pleurotoma planilabrum. Pleur. testd ovato-oblongd, apice 
acuto ; rubidofused; anfractibus convexis, transverse lineatis , lon- 
gitudinaliter costatis, costis fere obsoletis ; aperturd oblongd, labro 
piano , rubido, hit us denticulato; canali brevissimo. 

Conch. Icon,, Pleurotoma, pi. 10. f. 88. 

'Hob, Sibonga, island of Zebu, Philippines (found under stones at 
low water ); Cuming. 

.. The posterior extremity of the lip in this shell is acuminated to a 
sharp point. 

Pleurotoma corusca. Pleur. testd suhpyramidaU, wide politd ; 
anfractibus superne plants, fusco alboque nebulosis, inf emit kmicr 
promimntionbus, punctis fuscis irregularibus cingulatis, anfractu 
ultimo pmctonm seriebus duabus cingulate ; aperturd brevi / canali 
brevissimo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 10, f ..'89„. A 

Bab, Island of Capul, Philippines; Cuming. 

Two specimens only of this shell were found by Mr. Cuming on 
the reefs at the above-mentioned island. 
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Pleurotoma Harfordiana. Fleur: testd obesa-pyramidali ; cm- 
fractibus nigerrimis, in medio luteo-balteatis, converts, transversim 
subtilissimc siriatis, superne depress ius cutis, seric unicd nodulorum 
ornatis, infra noduloso~costatis; aperturd breviusculd ; sinu parvo, 
rotundato. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 11. f. 93. 

Pleurotoma Perronii. Fleur, testdfusiformi, tumid, tieviusculd, 
pullide luted; anfractibus plants, superne levtier angulatis, ultimo 
inf erne coarctato, transversim Hr at o, tins regularibus, subctisian - 
tibus; sinu subcentrali; email subclongato, recto , 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 11. f. 94. 

Mu-rex Perron, Chemnitz, Conch., vol. x. pi. 164. f. 1573. 

This interesting shell has been confounded by Lamarck with the 
P. spiral a. It differs from that species in being more erect and fu¬ 
siform, in the sutures of the whorls being less deeply channeled, and 
in the lower portion of the last whorl being crossed with about four 
or five narrow, well-developed ridges. 

Pleurotoma pluteata. Fleur, testd fusiformi, gracili , futvd; 
anfractibus convexis, pluteo superne ornatis, medio nodulis albidh 
catenulaiis, infret subtilissime sulcatis; sinu lato; canali elongato . 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pL 12. f. 101* 

The shelf which passes round the upper portion of the whorls is 
not less characteristic of this species than the delicate chain of white 
nodules which encompass the centre. 

Pleurotoma mystica. Fleur, testd abbreviate fusiformi, rubido - 
fused; anfractibus superne concavis, siriatis, infrd angulatis, iu» 
hercnlis albis, connatts, ad angulum acute carinaiis; anfractu 
ultimo inf erne nodulorum seriebus plurimis cingulate. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pL 12. f. 107. 

Chiefly distinguished by the white turreted keel. 

Pleurotoma Philippinensis. Fleur . testd ovato-turrtid, ventri - 
cosd, subpcllucidd , albidd ; anfractibus sex septemve, longitudlna- 
titer costatis, costis extiniis, subcompress is, subdistantibus, nigro 
aut fusco alboque vurti pietd; transversim tiraiis , tins niinutis, 
snbcmitiguis, tmMerosis; columelki subtortuosd; aperturd ovoid", 
ampld; canali brevmimo. 

Mab. Islands of Masbate and Luzon, Philippines (found under 
stones at low water); Cuming. 

Pleurotoma Rissoides. Fleur * testd elongato-ovali , l<evi, nilente, 
semipellucidd, albicante, fulvo jmltidissime nehdose s trig at d; an¬ 
fractibus septem, tribus longitudinaliter pliculis ; apice rubella ; 
columelki spiraliter tortuosd; camtti brevmimo, levtier remrvo / 
Mro subimrmsato, ini, its exmm deiiliculaio, sinu parvo , distincto. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 13, f. 111. 

This species reminds me somewhat of the Rissoa deformis j the'first 
/whorl or two are plaited as in that shell, the surface is moreover 
smooth and shining, and they bear a general resemblance to each 
other in stee* The apex of this shell is peculiar in being pink. Whilst 
there is not the least indication of that colour in any other part. 
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Pleurotoma Boholensis. Fleur . subelongatd, tenui , 

pellucidd, albidd, fulvo subindistinctb virgatd; anfractibns octo, 
transversim lineatis et liratis, striisquoque subtilisshne reticulatis ; 
columelld spiraliter tortuosd ; brevmimo , paululhn recurvo; 

labro simplici, acuto, sina parvo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 13. f. 112. 

Hah. Island of Bohol, Philippines (found under stones on the reefs 
at low water) ; Cuming. 

This shell, which is of a much thinner and slighter composition 
than either of the two preceding ones, is very finely reticulated over 
with stria?.; and it has a number of lines and ridges running trans¬ 
versely across the whorls, but none longitudinally. 

Pleurotoma gracilenta. Fleur, testd graciUinibfusiform, fulvd, 
anfractibns convexis , longitudinalUer costellatis, costellis leviter 
nodulosis, striis elevatiusculis transversis decussatis; labro sub- 
flexwso, sinu lato; canali breviusculo. 

Conch. Icon., Plcurotoma , pi. 14. f. 114. 

Hah. Loay, island of Bohol, Philippines (dredged from sandy mud 
at the depth of seventeen fathoms); Cuming. 

A shell of simple character, unlike any hitherto-described species, 
though not presenting any very striking peculiarity. 

Pleurotoma pessulata. Pieter, testd subacutofusiformi , fulvd 
ml cinered, anfractibns leviter convexis , longitudinaliter cost at is, 
costis subdistantibus, striis transversis subobsoletis decussatis ; 
labro tenui, sinu parvo; canali breviusculo, subrccurvo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 14. f. 115. 

Hab. Bolinao, island of Luzon, Philippines (dredged from sandy 
mud at the depth of ten fathoms) * Cuming. 

Although the ribs in this species are comparatively distant from 
each other, they vary considerably in this respect in different indi¬ 
viduals ; the more elongated the shell, the closer the ribs, as shown 
by the specimens figured. 

Pleurotoma contracta. Fleur . testd elongato-ovatd, albidd ; an- 
fractibus piano-convexis, superrib contractis, costellis longitudina- 
lihus mmerosis , striisque transversis elevatis eximil retkulatis ; 
sinu lato, canali brevi. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 14. f. 116. 

Hab . Cagayan, province of Misamis, island, of Mindanao, Philip¬ 
pines (dredged from sandy mud at the depth of twenty-five fathoms); 
Cuming. 

This species may be recognized by the peculiar contraction of the 
whorls near the suture; the sculpture is not much unlike that of the 
C. gracilenta. 

Pleurotoma cedo-nulli, Fleur . testd lanceolate -fusiform, eximie 
turritd, apice acuto; griseo-albicante; anfractihm in medio valdb 
carinatis, carind compressd, pereleganter diadematd; sinu ample , 
canali longissimo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 14. f. 117. 

Hab. Bay of Panama (found in sandy mud at the depth of ten 
fathoms); Cuming. 
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Pleurotoma crassilabrum. Fleur . toifd ovato-turritd, flavicante 
fusco cmruleoque varie zonatd; anfractibus convexis, superne he- 
vibuSj infrd tuberculato-costatis , sfow transversis elcvatius- 

culis decussatis; aperturd brevi, subrotundatd; canali brevi, sub - 
torluoso; labro valde incrassalo, varicoso, intUs acuto, shin rotun- 
dato. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 14. £. 118 5 & c. 

Hab. Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the reefs); Cuming. 

V ar. j3. Testa incolorata, sifms transversis fere obsoletis. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 14. f. 118 rt. 

Island of Masbate, Philippines (dredged from sandy mud at 
the depth of seven fathoms); Cuming. 

The blue and brown colouring of the first variety is very conspi¬ 
cuous between the ribs. The var. /3, which is colourless, seems to 
have a thin epidermis upon it. 

Pleurotoma Hindsii. Pleur. testd ovatd, subinflatd, albidd,fus- 
cescente pallide variegatd ; anfractibus costis duabus, ultimo costis 
quatuor, distantibus , cingulatis, costeliis numerosis, compressis, 
eximie cancellatis; aperturd ovatd; canali brevi . 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 14. f. 119. 

Baclayon, island of Bohol, Philippines (found under stones 
on the reefs at low water) ; Cuming. 

Pleurotoma lactea. Pleur . testd ovato-oblongd , tom, subinflatd , 
lasted, costis carinisve rotundatis striisque exilibus cinetd ; Mro 
simplici , acuto; shm parvo; aperturd ovatd , canali brevissimo . 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 15. f. 123. 

.ffdh Bolinao, island of Luzon, and Glndulman, island of Bohol, 
Philippines (found under stones at low water) ; Cuming. 

Pleurotoma brevicaudata. Pleur. testd abbreviate fusiformi, 
solidd, lute old, apice basique fuscescentibus ; anfractibus convexis , 
superne unicarinatis, itt/rd bicarmatis, anfractu ultimo multicari- 
nato; labro simplici , ,* sto ,* aperturd parvd , 

breviusculo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 15. f. 126. 

Island of Ticao (found on the reefs) ; Cuming. 

This shell reminds one somewhat of the P. jubata, but has no in¬ 
dication of the pretty beaded crest which distinguishes that species. 

Pleurotoma digitale. Pleur. testd obeso-oblongd, nigerrimo- 
fuscescente , apicem versus incolorata; anfractibus convexis, tuber- 
culis albidis minutis seriatim clathratis ; aperturd breviusculd, sim 
lato. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 17. f. 138. 

Hah. Island of Burias, Philippines (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

Pleurotoma hastula. Pleur . testd elongate fusiformi, solidius - 
culd, albidd, fuscescente spar sim maculatd; anfractibus liris sub - 
tilissimis numerosis cinctis, lird centrali Urisque superis majoribus , 
prommentibus; canali gracili , fissurd profunda. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi* 17. f. 139. 
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This species is chiefly characterized by the stout double ridge that 
encircles each whorl near the suture, and by the central ridge that 
is formed in place of the slit as the shell advances in growth. 

Pletjrotoma cur re a. Fleur, testd acumnaMurritd , mifractihus 
superrib depressis, fascescentibus , tins nodulosis , subflemosis, di~ 
stantibus, longitudinalibus , onwtfis; aperturd brevi, sinu lato. 

Conch, Icon., Pkurotoma , pi, 17. f. 140. 

The little dark brown flexuous ridges, passing down the whorls of 
a much lighter brown, have a neat and conspicuous appearance. 

Pletjrotoma varicqsa. Pleur. testd acumlnato-turrita, anfmcti- 
bus superrie Icevibus , infra longitudinaliter cost at is, costis $uhirre~ 
gularibus , griseis , inferstitiis griseo-cceruleis, transversm striatis , 
varicibus rudibus lutescentibus grandibus sparsis peculiar iter no- 
tails ; email brevissimo , leviter recurvo ; sinu lato, subprof undo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma, pi. 17. f. 141. 

Ua#. Calapan, island of Mindoro, Philippines (found in coarse 
sand at the depth of fifteen fathoms) ; Cuming. 

Var. /3. Testa omninib fused . 

IM?. Island of Corrigidor, Philippines (found in coarse sand at the 
depth of six fathoms) ; Cuming, 

This species may be easily recognized by its prominent display of 
varices. 

Pleurotoma cars on aria. Pleur . testd tumid, carbonarid; an - 
fractibus prope suturas depressis , Imibm, infra costatis, costis 
angustis, distantibus, nodulosis; colwnelld cattositate superrie mu- 
niid; canali brevi; sinu latissimo, prof undo. 

Conch. Icon., Pleurotoma , pi. 17. f. 145. 

All the specimens I have seen of this dark Melania-like species 
have the apex either decorticated or broken away, an indication of 
their living in brackish water. % 

Pectunculus sfurcus. Feet, testd subquadrato-ovali, gibbd^glmco- 
fused, longitudinaliter costaid, costis numerosis, angustis, §uhtilis~ 
simb striatis; umbonibus albicantibus, obliquis . 

Conch. Icon,, Pedtmculus, pi, 7. f, 86. ■ 

Hab. Bay of San Carlos (found in coarse sand at the depth of six¬ 
teen fathoms); Cuming% 

The width of this little species from the umbones to the margin is 
comparatively , shorter than that of any other species. 

Pectunculus pertusus. Feci, testd orbicularh albd,fmco unda- 
tim pietd; radiatim costatd, costis subtilmimbpertmis ; umbonibus. 
centralibus. 

Conch. Icon,, Pectunculus, pi. 7 , f, 87 . ■ , 

Hab, Islands of Mindanao and Luzon, Philippines (found in coarse 
sand at the depth of ten fathoms) ; Cuming, 

. This Interesting Httle species presents a marked peculiarity in the 
riba being finely pricked on each side. Two or three specimens only 
were collected by Mr, Cuming at the above-mentioned islands, 

Pectunculus oculatus. Pect testd mb-Pectinfarmi, radiatim 
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costatd , fused , maculis albis, superrib nigro-margmatis, sparsim 
et irregulariter ornatd ; umbonibus centralihus, subobliquis. 

Conch, Icon,, Pectuneulus , pL 7. f. 38. 

West Indies, 

Pectunculus cancellatus. PecJ. oblique Pectiniformi, striis 
subtilissime cancellatd; albd , epidermide luted holosericd partim 
indutd; umbonibus prominentibus, centralihus , 

Conch. Icon,, Pectuneulus , pL 7. f. 39, 

Uad. Singapore (found in sandy mud at the depth of seven to ten 
fathoms); Cuming, 

This little shell is very thin and fragile, and perfectly white; the 
entire surface being delicately cancellated and covered towards the 
margin with a thick pale yellow epidermis. There is no possibility 
of confounding it with any other species. 

Pectunculus morum. Feet, testd sub-Pectiniformi, pallid & put- 
pureO’-rubrd , maculis rubidis elongatis sparsim et irregulariter. 
pietd; radiatim costatd, costis Imvibus; umbonibus suheentralibus. 

Conch. Icon., Pectuneulus , ph 7. f. 40, 

Hah. Madagascar? 

A very pretty species, in which the ribs radiate somewhat more 
obliquely than usual; the general appearance of the shell is not 
much unlike that of the P. tessellatus ; it is however lighter and more 
depressed,, with colour and spotting of somewhat different character, 

Pectuncultjs Siculus. Feet, testd orbiculari, depressmsculd, sub- 
ccquilaterali , longitudinaliter sulcatd et striatd; rubido-castaned 9 
fusco transversim zonatd , sonis s&p'e obscuris; umbonibus testes 
junioris interdum alhimaculatis. 

Conch. Icon., Pectuneulus, pi. 7. f. 41. 

Pectuneulus glycimeris , Lamarck, Philippi. 

Testa junior. 

Area bimaculata , Poli. 

Hab. Mediterranean, coast of Sicily. , 

Having adopted the old P. glycimeris of British authors, I distin¬ 
guish the P, glycimeris of Lamarck by the above new title. Through 
some unaccountable neglect, these two very different shells have been 
hitherto published under the same title, and it is hoped that this 
present amendment will be appreciated. 

Pectunculus perdix. Pect* testd orbiculato-cordatd, subauritd , 
radiatim costatd; costis planulatis, subindistinctis, longitudinaliter 
striatis, strigis rubido-fuscis, transversis, angulato-undatis, pro¬ 
fuse pictis. 

Conch. Icon., Pectuneulus, pi. 8. f. 46. 

Hab . Straits of Malacca (found in mud at the depth of seventeen 
fathoms); Hinds. 

The form of this shell approximates very closely to that'of the 
Pectuneulus zonalis, but the painting of it is of a very different cha¬ 
racter. The beautiful specimen here, figured, collected. by Sir, £. Bel¬ 
cher, is the only example of the species I have seen, with the/excep¬ 
tion of a small, worn, odd valve in.the. collection of M. Beehayes. 

Pectunculus spadiceus, Feet, testd orbicuhri, radiatim striatd , 
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pallule spadiced, umbones versus albd , strigis Mis, undatis, ormtd$ 
epidermide holosericd; intus albdmargins cxilitcr cremlaio. 

Conch* Icon., Pectunculus, pi. 8. f. 47. 

There is no very striking peculiarity in this species, although it is 
too distinct from any other to require comparison. I have seen se¬ 
veral specimens of it, both in London and Paris, but have not suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining its true locality. 

Pectunculus formosus. Pect, testd lenticulari, subdepressd , vel 
Icevi vel subobscure radiata, subtilissime concentric^ siriatd; luteo- 
lacted, maculis sparsis violaceo-purpureis, longitudinaliter inquu 
natis, farinose pictd. 

Conch. Icon., Pectunculus , pi. 8. f. 48. 

There are two or three specimens of this handsome shell at Paris, 
both in the collection at the Jardin des Plantes and in that of 
M. Delessert. 

Pectunculus serxcatus, Pect. testd orbiculari, Pectiniformi, de~ 
pressiuscidd , albidd , rosaceo-fusco sparsim tinctd et maculatd , 
epidermide sericd crassd indutd; radiatim sulcatd, sulcis subdi - 
stantibus ; intus albd. 

Conch. Icon., Pectunculus , pi. 9. f. 49. 

Hub. Island of Tortola, West Indies. 

This exceedingly delicate shell is remarkable for its glossy silken 
epidermis; the hinge-shelf in the interior of each valve is nearly as 
broad and solid as that of the Pectunculus strigilalus, and the teeth 
are as closely set; the shell altogether exhibits many characters in 
common with that species, but no indication of the peculiar manner 
in which it is attenuated towards the umbones. 

This is the only specimen I have seen at present. 

Pectunculus lividus. Pect . testd orbiculari , tumidd, inaquilate - 
rali, antice angulatd; longitudinaliter radiatd, radiis latis, eleva - 
this culls , subtilissime striatis, rubido-fuscis, marginem versus livido - 
casiis, epidermide pilosd plus minusve indutis ; radiis anticis 
creberrimis ; umbonibus rectb incur vis, maculis albidis perpaucis 
circumsparsis; intus albd, medio purpureo-nigricante tinctd et 
maculatd . 

Conch. Icon., Pectunculus , pi. 9. f. 51. 

Hab . Red Sea. 

Pectunculus Delessertii. Pect, testd orbiculari, tmnidiuscidd, 
subsolidd, m&quilaterali , altitudine longitudinem eequante ; radiatim 
sulcatd , sulcis mmerosis, profundis, subtilissime striatis, liris in* 
termediis subtilissime granuloso-corrugatis, longitudinaliter in- 
cisis: albd,/asciis phribus auremtio-hnmneis transversim tin laid 
intervaUisfuscQ Imeato-punctatis; intus albd, antice rubub purpu 
reo tinctd,"'"'' L ; ;' v 'x "■ ■ 

Conch. Icon., Pectunculus, pi. 9. f. 52, 

Cardita radula. Card, testd subquadra to-oblongd , albidd, de- 
pressd 3 costis tribus et tiginll } rubido-fuscis, imbricate-squamosis, 
squamis fornicaiis, scmi-erectis , subacutis ; costarum interstkiis 
crenulatis; margins ermaio. 

Conch* Icon., Cardita , pL 1. f, 2, 
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Cardita pica. Card, testd elangalo-ovatd , gibhd , nigro aui 

fusco varie inquinatd; costis septemdccm sedecimve, in medio 
angulatis, subtiliter squamosis; intus alba, postice nigerrimo - 
.fused. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita, pi. 2. f. 8. 

//«&, Island of Guimaras, Philippines (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

There is a peculiarity in the shape and blotching of this shell 
which entitles it to be distinguished as a new species. Several 
specimens were collected by Mr. Cuming at the above-mentioned 
island, singularly agreeing in respect to these characters. 

Cardita gubernaculum. Card, testd ovato-oblongd, depressa , 
antice brevissimd, angustd, postice latissime rotundaid, subalatd ; 
bnmnedy lateo purpureoque umbones versus tinetd; costis plus 
minusve squamosis , superioribus perpaucis , majoribus , mferiori- 
bus angustis nuvierosis; intus brunned, antice albicante, 

Var. /3. Testa alba, fusco vix tincta. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita, pi. 3. f. 9. 
jplh&. Zanzibar. 

This is the nearest allied species to the C. semi-orbiculata ; the 
dark variety might indeed be easily mistaken for it, were it not for 
the scales and peculiar elongation of the ventral portion of the shell. 

Cardita marmorea. Card . testd eUiptico-ovatd, postice rotan - 
data, antice peculiariter brevi; laded, nigro umbones versus ma- 
culatd ; costis quindecim sedecimve, recto-elongatiuscule radian- 
tibus, latesccntibus; anticis crenatis , eburned . 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pi. 8. f. 12. 

New Holland. 

Cardita distorta. Card, testa elongato-ovatd, valde gibbosd , 
•peculiariter distorta , luteold; costis duodecim aid plurimis, sub - 
squamosis, inferior ibus planiusculis. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , ph 4. f. 13. 

'Red Sea; Riippell. 

There are several specimens of this curious species in Mr. Cu¬ 
ming’s collection, all singularly distorted in the same manner. 

Cardita Senegalensis. Card, testd oblongd, elongata-ovald , 

fulvd , epidermide f used induid; costis quindecim sedecimve , 
mosis, squamis memnbentihus . 

Conch. Icon,, Cardita, pi. 4. f« 16. 

Lejeson 9 . Adanson. ; 

Senegal. 

. This shell, which I know, to have been brought from Senegal by 
M. Rang, approaches' nearer to the figure and description of Le 
jeson of Adanson than any that has been hitherto assigned to it. 

Cardita volucris. Card . testd elongatd, postice valdb gibbosd, 
angulatd , antice brevi et coarctato-acuminatd; viridescente albidd, 
postice nigra nigroque maculatd; costis septemdechn, anticis 
planulatisy margmem versus evanidis; posticis angulatis , hine 
illinc obsolete squamosis, ■ 
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Conch, Icon,, Cardita, pi. 4* f, £0, 

\ Care should he taken not to confound this species with the young 
of the C. pectunculus* It is a solid well-developed shell, and never 
exceeds an inch to an inch and a half in length, 

C audit a gibbgsa. Card, testd owto-ohlongd, solidd, gibbosd; 
alhd , couth septemdecim,fmco~variegatis, transfersim radiantibus, 
rotundatis , exiliter nodidosis . 

Conch. Icon., Cardita, pi.4. f. SI. 

This is a solid gibbous shell, the anterior side of which is not so 
short as in most of the oblong species of the genus. 

Cardita nitida. Card . testd subqtiadrato-ovali, churned, maculis 
ccesiis variegatd; costis duabusvel tribus et viginti, post-icis pra ?- 
cispwe crenatis, inter stitiis Uneis ccesiis angularibus ornatis , 

Conch. Icon,, Cardita , pi. 6, f. 27. 

Var. /3. Testa maculis ruhidis . 

//«£>. Misamis, isle of Mindanao, Philippines (found in sandy mud 
at the depth of twenty-five fathoms); Cuming. 

This pretty shell is remarkable on account of the posterior ribs 
being more strongly crenated than the anterior. 

Cardita ovalis. Card . testd ovatd, rubida-brunnctf, maculis albis 
sparsim variegatd; costis octodechu aid novemdecm, arenaiis; 
posticis leemgalis , interstitiis Uneis angularibus ornatis; lunuld 
distinctd . 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , ph 6. f. 28. 

Var. /3. Teste maculis ccesiis variegata . 

Isle of Corrigidor, Philippines (found in coarse sand at the 
depth of seven fathoms); Cuming. 

Cardita lacunosa. Card, testd subovaid , radiaim cost aid, costis 
und vel duabus et viginli , elevatis, valde compressis , subtiliter 
muricato-squamosis; inter stitiis latiusculis, lacunato- excava tis; 
albd, ared posticali nigerrimo-juscd. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pi. 7. f, SI. 

Cardita canaliculat a. Cgm#. testd suborbiculatd , luteold, fusco 

vane zonatd; radiaim coslatd, costis und vel duabus el viginii, 
lateraliter compmssh, annulato-serraln, 'mtentitiis excavate- 
canaliculath ; intus albidd,fmco pallida tinctd . 

Conch.,,Icon.,'■ Cardita, pL 8, f. 40, 

: ."flak Philippine Islands; Cuming. 

The leading features of this species are its rounded form, and the 
peculiar manner in which the interstices between the ribs are chan- 
,/'Vte. vh f:: 

Cardita an&isodcata. Card . testd ovatd, rubido-fusco tinctd et 
i variegatd; radiatim costatd, costis und vel duabus et viginii, plu¬ 
ms, latiusculis, approximate , interstUns angustis, profunda in - 
cisis; costis umbones versus annulate-ser rails, June illinc sqm - 
miferis > squamis erectis. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pL 8. f. 41. 

This species may be easily recognized by the narrow and deeply- 
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cut interstices, between the ribs, which are unusually flat towards 
the margin. 

C audit a semen. Card,testd ovatd, subcompressd , te?mi 9 radlatim 
costatd , plano-convexis; olivaceo-fuscd. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pi. 9, f, 43. 

JTa6. Mexillones, Desert of Atacama, Bolivia (found at the depth 
of three fathoms) ; Cuming. 

This minute species is the smallest of the genus; it looks like a 
little radiated seed, 

Cardita nodulosa* Card . testd ovatd, solidd, radlatim costatd, 
costis daabus vel tribus et viginti, compressis , regulariter nodu - 
losis; lutescente-albd, prope marginem aurantio tinctd . 

Conch, Icon., Cardita, pi. 9. f. 44. 

Ilab. Sicily ? 

This shell may be recognized by the compressed character of the 
ribs, and the very regular manner in which they are noduled, 

Caudita navieormis. Card . testd trapezio-ovatd, subcompressd, 
latere postico elongato-recto ; radiatim costatd , costis paululitm 
curvatis, squamosis; fuscescente. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pi. 9. f. 45. 

Hah. Valparaiso, South America (dredged from sandy mud at the 
depth of twenty-five fathoms); Cuming. 

Cardita compress a. Card, testd suborbiculari, solidd , valde com- 
pressd , epidermide olivaced indutd; radiatim costatd, costis Icevi- 
bus, planiusculis, interstitiis angustis. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pi. 9. f. 48. 

Bab. Valparaiso, South America (dredged from coarse sand at 
the depth of from twenty to sixty fathoms); Cuming. 

Several specimens of this little species were found by Mr, Cuming 
at the great depth above-mentioned; it has the appearance of the 
C. borealis in miniature. 

Cardita flabellum. Card . testdJlabeUiformi , radiatim costatd , 
costis leviter sermtis; olivaceo-fuscd. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pi. 9. f. 47. 

'Hah, Valparaiso, South America; Cuming, 

;The peculiar fan-shape of this minute species distinguishes it in' 
an eminent degree from any hitherto described* 

Cardita tegulata. Card . testd subfiabelliformi , radiatim costatd , 
costis decent vel undccim , prominentibus, subtiliter squamulosis , 

Conch. Icon., Cardita , pL 9. f. 48. 

//«/>. Valparaiso, South America ■ .(dredged from the depth of 
twenty-five fathoms); Cuming. 

The sculpture of this shell reminds one of a tiled roof. 

Cardita Cardioides, Card . testd globosd, Carduformi, radiatim 
costatd , costis rotundatis, irregulariter nodulosis, interstitiis sub¬ 
profunde incisis; albidd vel aurardkt, strigis aurantus latis , 
transversis , vivide ornatd. 

Conch. Icon,, Cardita , pi. 9. f. 49. 
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Hah, Islands of Corrigidor and Luzon, Philippines (dredged from 
coarse sand at the depth of seven fathoms); Cuming. 

Cakbita eabula. Card, testd oblongo-ovaUi, latere postico -la* 
tiore, radiatim costatd , costis subangulatis; albd,fusco spar mm 
maculatd; intus albd , postice fusco-tinctd. 

Conch. Icon., Cardita, ph 9, f. 50. 

Hah . Island of Alboran. 

The locality above-mentioned is attached in manuscript to a num¬ 
ber of specimens of this little shell in the British Museum from 
Mr. Broderip’s celebrated collection. 


Cypricardia seerata. Cypr. testd subquadrato-ovald, suhjlexuoso *• 
distortd , incrementi gradibus laminis fragilibus nimerosis, ex- 
iliter senaiis, peculiariter notatis, inter stitiis subtilissime radiatim 
sulcatis; pallide rosaced, intus vivide purpured. 

Conch. Icon., Cypricardia , pi. 1 . f. 5, 

No figure nor description can do justice to this beautiful shell, so 
remarkable on account of the delicacy of the pink serrated laminae. 

Cypricardia decussata, Cypr, testd elongato~ovald , regulariter 
convexd, tenui, albd, semipellucidd, striis exilibus, unduiatis , ele~ 
vatis, oblique decussatis , ornatd . 

Conch. Icon., Cypricardia, pi. 1, f. 6. 

This is evidently one of the terebrating species, belonging to that 
section of the genus which De Blainville distinguishes by the new 
generic title of Coralliophaga . 

The term decussated is here used in its strictest and proper sense, 
signifying oblique crossing, as in the letter X. 

Cypricardia vellicata. Cypr. testd oblongo-ovatd , comprcssd, 
prope marginem ventralem anticam peculiariter vellicatd; albd, 
latere postico purpureo-fusco plus minusve vivide radiato ; umbo- 
nibus purpureo-fuscis. 

Conch. Icon., Cypricardia , pi. 2 . f. 7. 

Hah Calbayog, island of Samar, Philippines (found on soft slaty 
stones at low water) ; Cuming. 

Cypricardia incarnata. Cypr, testd oblongo-ovatd, tenui, piano- 
convexd, liris plants subtilissimis numerosis ab umbordbus undu- 
latim divergentibus, eximie notatd; albidd, postico incarnatd . 

Conch. Icon., Cypricardia, ph 2. f. 8. 

Hah Island of Bunas, Philippines (found under a stone at low 
water) ; Cuming, ^ ■ ha Lp .■ : : 

' Jf ljhe surpassing delicacy of the ridges is exceedingly characteristic 
in this species; instead of looking raised upon the surface, they have 
all the appearance of undulating rays of light, 

Cypricardia laminata. Cypr . testd trapczio-oblongrf, laud, albd, 
latere postico valde latiorc , rolundaio, compresso, laminis diiabus 
vcl tribus elevatis subdislantibus Jimbriato. 

Conch, Icon., Cypricardia, pi. 2 „ f. 9. 

Hah Lord Hood's Island, Pacific Ocean (found at the depth of 
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five fathoms piercing, and partially imbedded in, the Avicula mar - 
garkifera ); Cuming. 

This peculiarly shaped shell exhibits the same kind of delicate 
marginal frill of laminae as the well-known Cypricardia corallio - 
phaga , and belongs to a mollusk of the same tercbrating habits. The 
shells of terebrating mollusks vary so exceedingly in form, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances of situation, &e., that were the C, laminata not 
entirely destitute of the fine radiating striae which characterise the 
C, coralliophagai it might be regarded as a modification of that 
species. 

Cypricardia obesa, Cypr . testd subquadrato-ovatd, valde gthbosd, 
tirnidd, latere postico suboblique angulalo; longitudinaliter stri - 
aid, striis profunde incisis ; luteseente-albd. 

Conch. Icon., Cypricardia , pi. 2. f. 10. 

Cypricardia Solenoides. Cypr, testd angustatd , Solcnifonni 9 
latere postico plano-angulalo; albd , po stick pwpareo-fusco obso¬ 
lete radiatd; umbonibus purpureo-j'uscis; intus albd, ad extremi - 
tatern posticam purpureo-violaceo tinetd. 

Conch, Icon., Cypricardia , pi. 2. f. 11, 

Hah, Calbayog, island of Samar, Philippines (found piercing soft 
slaty rocks ; low water) ; Cuming. 

The Cypricardia Solenoides, though approximating greatly in form 
to the Cypricardia coralliopkaga, differs materially in structure and 
composition ; the two species indeed exhibit all the differences upon 
which De Blainville founded his genus Coralliophaga, Instead of 
presenting that pellucid tenuity which seems peculiar to the tere¬ 
brating species, it is of the same solid opake structure as the Cypri¬ 
cardia vellicata, the umbones have the same purplish-brown patch 
upon them, and there is an evident indication of the same posterior 
streaks of that colour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CIRSIUM SETOSXJM, M. BIEB. 

This plant has recently been found by Dr. Dewar of Dunfermline 
on the shore of the Firth of Forth near Culross, in considerable 
quantity. It has probably been introduced from Odessa with mer¬ 
chandise, hut is now quite established in Scotland. It is very satis¬ 
factory to me to learn that Sir W. Hooker, who possesses authentic 
specimens of M. Bieberstein’s plant, has come to the same conclusion 
which I had done concerning the identity of the plant gathered by 
Dr. Dewar and that described in the * Flora Tauro-Caucasica/— 

e. c. b. . 

ALSINE STRICTA, WAHL. 

A few weeks since, my friend Mr. Jas. Backhouse, jun. of York 
kindly sent me a specimen of J, stricta, which had been just dis¬ 
covered onWiddy Bank Fell, on the Durham side of the upper part of 
Teesdale, by a party of botanists, consisting of Messrs. John Tatham, 
jun. of Settle, G. S. Gibson of Saffron Walden, S. Thompson, and 
Jas. Backhouse, sen. and jun. of York. Growing in so utterly wild 
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a country, and being a native of Germany and the northern parts of 
Europe, it must be considered as one of the most interesting addi¬ 
tions that has been recently made to our native flora*—C. C. B. 

TEGUMENTS OF GASTEROPQB MOLLUSCA. 

Among the hinds of covering of Gasteropod Mollusca, no solid bodies 
have been noticed bui such as are known under the name of Shells, 
In two genera near to Doris, all the fleshy part of the body is strewed 
in every direction with calcareous spiculoe. In one of them, these 
spiculse stick out in such a manner that the animal has its body all 
bristled with prickles. Similar spiculse have been met with in the 
mantle of a young Bulla . At a time when, thanks to the labours of 
Ehrenberg, the study of microscopic fossils has made an unexpected 
stride, these facts may be of some value in guarding zoologists against 
referring to Infusoria the remains of animals belonging to a much 
higher group.— -Comptes Rendus , July 15, 1844. 

NEST OF THE DINORN1S. 

Description by Captains Cook and Flinders of Birds' Nests of enormous 
size on the coast of New Holland ; by Prof. Edward Hitchcock, 
Dec. 22,1843. 

In lecturing on the huge footmarks of sandstone in the Connec¬ 
ticut valley, I have been in the habit for many years of reading to 
my classes, as the poetry of the subject, some statements from the 
twelfth volume of the * Athenaeum, or Spirit of the English Maga* 
zines * (p. 48), respecting enormously large birds and birds* nests. 
As some of these statements are manifestly fabulous, it never oc¬ 
curred to me till today to inquire whether any of them were true, 

I was led to make the inquiry probably by the astonishing discoveries 
of Prof. Owen respecting the danger bird of New Zealand; and the 
result is, that I have almost persuaded myself, that with the help of 
Captains Cook and Flinders I have found the nest of the Dinornis on 
the coast of New Holland . These navigators have given the follow¬ 
ing statements in their published voyages. I quote Cook’s account 
from Kerris 4 Collection of Voyages and Travels/ vol, xiii. p, 318. 
It was Cook’s first voyage. Lizard Island is near the north-east coast 
of New Holland, not far from Cape Flattery, and in about .15° S. lat 
"At two in the afternoon/- says Cook, " there being no hope of 
. clear weather, we set out from Lizard Island to return to the .ship, 
and in our way landed upon the low sandy island with trees upon it 
Which we had remarked in our going out. Upon .this island we saw 
an incredible number of birds, chiefly sea-fowl j we found also the 
nest of an eagle with young ones, which we killed; and the nest of 
some other bird, we knew not-what, of a-most enormous size. It 
was built with sticks upon the ground/and Was no less than sii: .and ;; 
twenty feet in circumference, and two feet eight inches high. To 
this spot we gave the name of Eagle Island/'’ ', ; / 

Capt. Flinders found two similar nests on the south coast of New 
Holland in King George’s Bay ,. Not having'his work at hand, I quote 
from the * Quarterly Review* for October 1814 Ms description of 
,fhe§U nests,;-** /w 
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They were built, upon the ground, from which they rose above 
two feet, and were of vast circumference and great interior capacity; 
the branches of trees and other matter of which each nest was com¬ 
posed being enough to fill a cart.” ' 

Now I suppose, from the character of Captains Cook and Flinders, 
we may place implicit confidence in the truth of these accounts. In¬ 
deed, Cook was accompanied to Eagle Island by Sir Joseph Banks. 
Equally certain is it that no known bird but the Dinornis would have 
built so enormous a nest. I am led therefore almost irresistibly to 
inquire whether the Dinornis may not be an inhabitant of the coast 
of New Holland, and still alive! Even if extinct upon New Zealand, 
it may have remained longer in the warmer climate of New Holland. 
It may be that these nests have been accounted for in some other 
way; but if so, I have seen no other explanation. 

P.S. Feb. 1844.—Having* occasion to give a lecture this winter 
before the Young Men’s Association in Troy, N. Y., I had a drawing 
made of the Dinornis of the natural size, on the type of the Apteryx 
and Cassowary, and also of one of the nests described above, and I 
assure you that the nest was only of a respectable size for a bird 
sixteen feet high.— SiUimcm's Journal , July 1844. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUGUST 1844. 
Chiswick* —August I. Cloudy: boisterous; clear. 2. Clear and very fine, 
3. Showery: boisterous. 4. Dusky clouds: clear and fine. 5, Cloudy and 
fines: rain. 6, Boisterous; clear and fine. V, Clear: heavy shower at noon; 
clear and fine. 8, 9. Fine. 10. Slight haze: fine. 11. Very fine : rain. 12. 
Heavy rain. 13. Showery. 14. Rain: heavy squall; clear and fine at night. 
15. Cloudy. 16. Very fine. 17. Densely overcast. 18, 19. Very fine. 20. 
Overcast: fine. 21—25. Cloudy and fine. 26. Cloudy. 27. Cloudy and dry. 
28. Clear, with hot sun. 29. Cloudless and hot. 30. Fine. 31. Hot and 
dry.---Mean temperature of the month 2°*57 below the average. 

Boston .— Aug. 1. Cloudy: rain early a.m. : rain a.m. 2. Fine. 3. Rain : 
rain early a.m. : rain with thunder and lightning a.m. : rain f.m, 4. Cloudy. 5, 
Fine; rain at night. 6. Cloudy. 7. Stormy: rain early a.m.: rain with thunder 
and lightning a.m. 8. Windy: rain a.m. ^ 9. Windy.. 30. Fine. II. Fine'; 
rain wftc.,,. 12. Ram.. 1$.'Fine. ■, 14. Rain, train early a.m.. train a.m., and i*.m. 
15; Cloudy : rain early a.m. 16. Fine: rain f.m. 17, Cloudy, IS—21. Fine, 
22—24. Cloudy. 25. Fine. 26, Cloudy. 27—31. Fine. 

Sandwich $/Ww, Orkney —Aug. I, Cloudy: rain. 2, Bright: clear. 8. 
Showers; drizzle. 4, Damp: drizzle. 5. Cloudy, 6. Cloudy: rain. 7, Showers; 
cloudy. 8. Cloudy :showers. 9. Showers. 10-1-13, Bright: clear. 34. Bright: 
clew: fine. 15* Clear; fine. IS. Bright; cloudy: fine. 17. Showers: rain. 

18. Bright: cloudy, 13. Bright: damp. 20. Showers. 21. Rain; drizzle. 
22. Rain: damp, 28, Damp, 24, Damp? cloudy. 25. Bright: cloudy. 
26* Drizzle; drops. 27, Drizzle: showers, 28. Bright: clear. 29. Clear, 
SO, Clear: warm. 81. Clear ; cloudy: warm. 

Applegarth Mrnise, Showers, 4. Fair. 1 5, Fine, 

6, 7* Heavy rain. 8. Ram a.m.; fair p.m. 0. A, shower. 10. Fair a.m. : few 
drops f.m. 11. Fair a.m. : rain f.m. 12. Fair. 13. Showery. 14. Showery: 
thunder. 15. Fair. 16. Rain p.m. 17, Heavy showers. 18. Fair and clear, 

19. Heavy showers. 20. Fair. 21. Fair: a few drops. 22. Rain. 23. Heavy 
shower f.m. 24. One shower. 25—31. Fair and fine. 


Mean temperature of the month ....... 54°’6 

Mean temperature of Aug. 1843 58 *0 

Mean temperature of spring-water ... 52 *5 

Mean temperature of ditto Aug. 1843 ............ 53 *5 







Meteorological Observations made by Mr. Thompson at the Uaraen oj me xxomwnpui - r ._,_ 

Boston ; by the Rev. W« Dunbar, at Apple garth Manse, Dume&ies-shike | and by the Rev. C, Clouston, at Sandwich Manse, 
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XXXVII .—On a new Genus of Palaeozoic Shells . By William 
Kin a, Curator of tlie Museum of the Natural History Society 
of Northumberland, Durham and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History . 

Gentlemen, 

In a f Monograph of the Invertebrate Fossils of the Magnesian 
Limestone of the County of Durham > which I am preparing for 
publication, I have been compelled to institute six new genera, 
namely, Allorisma for species represented by Sanguinolaria sul¬ 
cata , Ph., Strophalosia for a Productus-like shell with an area, 
and possessing a condyloid hinge as in the Terebratulas, and not 
a simple one as in the true Productuses; Camerophoria for a 
Braehiopod approximating to Pentamerus in some points of its 
internal structure; Pleurophorus for Area eostata of Capt. Brown; 
Sckizodus for the Permian and carboniferous Axinuses, to di¬ 
stinguish them from the London clay Axinus angulatus , and 
Anthracosia for a group of Unionida characteristic of the coal- 
measures. 

In the following paper I have given the generic character, &c. 
of Allorisma . 

I may add that the monograph will contain figures of the 
dental and other characters of all the new genera. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Newcastle, Museum, Oct. 4, 1844. Wm. King. 

In the carboniferous system of some districts, certain shells 
abound which are elongated in the direction of their cardinal line, 
and often marked with deep broad wrinkles running parallel with 
their free margins. Following J. de'C, Sowerby, they have in 
general been placed in the genus Sanguinolaria , which cannot be 
continued, since the existing species bearing this name are fur¬ 
nished with teeth which are absent in the carboniferous shells. 
An examination of several of these fossils has convinced me 
Ann. Mag ; Ni Hist , VoL xiv. Y 
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that each.; valve is provided with a cartilage , fulcrum which varies 
considerably in different species.. In some it resembles that; of 
Pholadomya and Panopaa, being more or less folded upon itself* 
and somewhat horizontal with the dorsal plane of the shell, and 
having the appearance. of a., callosity; in others, its free margin 
sinks a little below the hinge line; while in the remainder it be¬ 
comes unfolded and lamelliform, and is directed so much down¬ 
wards as to hang vertically in the dorsal cavity of the shell. The 
cartilage consequently passes from an. external to an internal 
position. 

It will be seen from this description that the cartilage fulcra 
gradually change from one extreme to the other.,—a fact which, 
viewed in connexion with the uniformity of their external cha¬ 
racters, completely prevents these shells being grouped into more 
genera than one. 

In rocks of the Devonian and the Permian system similar fos¬ 
sils have been discovered; and the Triassic deposits of continental 
Europe, especially the mnschelkalk, yield somewhat analogous 
forms (Myacites)* Through the Permian and Triassic shells a 
passage is opened into the genera Pmiop&a {Lutrariagibhosa, Sow.), 
Lysianassa (Mya v-scripta , Sow.), and Cercomya {Sangmnolaria 
umhilata , Sow.*) of the Jurassic system. Associated with the 
latter occurs the genus Pholadomya , which though it agrees with 
the shells just mentioned in its cartilage fulcra, differs, perhaps 
with the exception of Cercomya, in being unprovided with teeth; 
in this respect the geiimPkoladomj/a corresponds with the so- 
called Sanguinolarias of the carboniferous rocks, but in general 
it may be,, readily distinguished from them by the presence of 
ribs proceeding from the umbones. 

Many of the Jurassic Fanopseas differ from those at present 
existing, not only in their being slightly gaping, but in their teeth 
being expanded and in being concave on the upper side : in some 
species {Panopma {Lutraria) gibbosa , Sow.) the teeth appear to. be 
but rudimentary, or mere folds of the cardinal margins beneath the 
umbones ; in this respect they offer an approximation to the car¬ 
boniferous fossils.; It will thus be obvious how difficult it is to 
draw bhe'line of demarcation between the genus about to be pro¬ 
posed and the Jurassic Panop&as, and how perplexing it is to dc- 
; cide as to the genus in which certain intermediate forms ought to 
be placed, This last remark applies to the fossils termed 'My a- 
dim, which until it is known whether or not they are furnished, 
with teeth, their, identity with Pcmopm or with the carboniferous 

* Mr. Morris, m placing this shell in Anatina (vide Cat Brit, Fossils, 
p. 77), has overlooked the fact of this genus having the cartilage placed on 
internal spoon-shaped'fulcra. So.werby’s figure of the fossil (Min. Corn 
tab. 548. fig. .1.) shows that,, the fulcra '.are External. , , , 
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fossils will remain uncertain : from their geological age and their 
resemblance to a magnesian limestone species which certainly 
does not possess any appearance of teeth, they may for the present 
be grouped with the latter. Whether any of these edentulous 
shells characterise the lias and the oolite is a question on which 
it is difficult to decide: the valve which Goldfuss has figured 
under the name of Lutraria decuriata (Petrefaeten, tab. 153 . fig. 
3 c) ? appears to be unprovided w 7 ith a tooth, but it must be observed, 
that in the corresponding valve of Panopma gihhosa and some 
other species this part is scarcely developed; it is the opposite 
one which possesses the largest tooth. 

If the genus Panopma be allowed to comprise species with co¬ 
nical (P. nonvegica) or expanded teeth (P. gentilis, P. gihhosd ), 
whether gaping little or much posteriorly, their being dentigerous 
will form a good distinguishing character by which to separate 
them from the edentulous Panopsea-like shells of the carboni¬ 
ferous rocks: add to this, the disparity between their cartilage 
fulcra, which in the former are constant in form and direction, 
while in the latter they are extremely variable in these respects. 
On a consideration' of these differences it is proposed to group 
the carboniferous shells under the following genus :— 

AMorisma*, nobis. 

Syn.— ? Myacites , Schlotheim; Hiatetta (sulcata), Fleming ; Bangui- 
nolariu {gihhosa in the Min. Conch.), J. de C. Sowerby and others; 
",Unto (Urii in Prestwick’s Memoir), J. de C. Sow.; Lutraria 
{prised), Goldfuss; Pholadomya {elongata in Siliiman’s Journal, 
vol. xxix.), Dr, S. G. Morton; ? My a (roiandata in Murchison’s 

* Silurian System ’), J. de C. Sow.; ? Posidonomya {transversa), 
Portlock, 

Order Lamellibranchiata, Biainville. 

Suborder Dimyaria, Rang. 

Family Piiobadom yidas f, nobis. 

Gen . Char. —Both valves furnished with a cartilage fulcrum 
elongated in' the direction of ’ the cardinal line, and which varies 
breadthwise in different ■ species, from being horizontal with the 

* Prom variable, and support —expressive of the variable 

nature of the cartilage support or fulcrum, 

f Biaimille’s family Pylorula is so heterogeneous that 1 have taken 
the liberty to propose that of Pholadomyklm for the genera Pholadomya, 
AUormna , Panopaui , Lysianassa (Munster), and Cercomya (Agassiz). In 
doing this, 1 am aware of the anatomical differences between Panopwa and 
Pholadomya, so ably worked out by Valenciennes and Owen; but they do 
not appear to be of such importance as to warrant the placing of these two 
genera in distinct families. 
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dorsal plane of the shell to an internal and vertical position. 
Neither of the valves furnished with teeth. 

General Summary, —The various species at present known of 
this genus are elliptical, equivalved, and more or less inequila¬ 
teral (extremely so in AUorisma ( Sanguinolavia) undata , Port!.) ; 
their umbones are large in A, ( Pholadomya ) Mumieri (D’Archiae 
and Be Verneiiil), but small in others ; often they are strongly 
wrinkled parallel with their free margins, as in the genus Post- 
donomya : some appear to be closed at both ends (A. elongata , 
Mort.), while others gape anteriorly and posteriorly (A, constricta , 
nob.). 

AUorisma in one essential point differs from every other genus 
of Pholadomyidce : in the latter the cartilage fulcra are constantly 
horizontal with the dorsal plane of the shell,—consequently they 
support an external cartilage, whereas in the former they are va¬ 
riable ; being horizontal in AUorisma elongata , vertical in A . sul¬ 
cata*, and intermediate in A. constricta . 

The situation of the adductor and other muscular impressions 
relatively to each other is nearly the same as in Thracia pubes- 
cens : the anterior muscular impressions are so strongly marked 
in some species (A. sulcata and A. undata) as to give rise to a 
well-defined ridge which separates them from the umbonial ca¬ 
vity ; in most of the species that have passed under my notice 
the pallial line is rather indistinct: in AUorisma elongata the 
inflexion of the siphonal muscular impression is deep, and runs 
parallel with the ventral and the dorsal line of the shell somewhat 
as in Mya arenaria. 

The surface of the shell is marked with minute pimples, which 
in some species (A. elongata and A. elegans , nobis) run in lines 
from the umbones, but in others {A. constricta) they are irregu¬ 
larly arranged, as in Anaiina suhrostrata , 

Supplementary Notes . 

Schlotheim’s name Myacites implies that the shells so called are 
fossil Myas; as this is not the case the name cannot stand. 

AUorisma elegans is a new species from the magnesian limestone 
of Durham. 

AUorisma constricta is an undescribed carboniferous species from 
Northumberland. 

The species called AUorisma sulcata (Hiatella, Flcm., Smguino* 
laria, Ph.) is the one figured by Professor Phillips in his * Geology 

. * A figure of this species, representing one of its cartilage fulcra, will be 
: given in the Monograph. I may just observe, that in a specimen of this 
shell three inches long, the fulcra are nearly a quarter of an inch in breadth 
a little behind the umbone, and about an inch in length. 
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of Yorkshire/ voL ii. pi. 5. fig, 5 : externally it closely resembles 
another species which I consider the same as Dr. Morton's fossil re¬ 
presented in Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxix. pi. 26. fig. 37, and which 
is from the carboniferous rocks of Northumberland ; but the direction 
of the cartilage fulcra, as already noticed, is very different in each. 

I have little doubt of the fossil to which Mr. J. de C. Sowerby has 
applied Fleming's name UnioUrii (Brit. Animals, p. 417) being quite 
distinct from the shell so called, and a true Allorisma. In this case 
the specific name which Mr. Sowerby has given to the former may 
be retained, unless this fossil should hereafter be considered as a va¬ 
riety of Allorisma elongata. 


XXXVIII.— Catalogue of Irish Entozoa, ivith observations . By 
O’Bhyen Bellingham, M.D., Fellow of and Professor of 
Botany to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Member 
of the Royal Zoological, Geological and Natural History So¬ 
cieties of Dublin, &c. 

[Continued from p. 256.] 

Genus 18, T/Enia. . 

(Derived from Tania, vitta .) 

Gen. Char .—Body long, fiat, soft, and composed of a great number 
of distinct articulations. Head in general larger than the neck, 
furnished with two pairs of oscula, suckers or discs, and often with 
a rostellum or prominence in front, which is surrounded or not 
by one or two circles of recurved hooks ;—what Rudolph! terms 
'* armed/ 

The species of this genus have been hitherto found in the bodies 
of vertebral animals alone, and the alimentary canal is the only 
part which they are found to inhabit ; they usually occur in the 
small intestines. They are most abundant in birds, next in mam¬ 
malia, then in fish, and lastly in reptiles. Rudolphi enumerates 
146 species in his f Synopsis/ of which 53 are doubtful. 

The term Tenia was employed by the ancients, hut they neces¬ 
sarily confounded the genus Bothriocephahs with the Tenia . The 
digestive apparatus of these animals consists of two straight late¬ 
ral canals of the same diameter throughout,, which commence at 
the oscula of the head, run backwards parallel to one another, 
close to the margins of the articulations, and communicate with 
one another by a transverse branch at the posterior edge of each 
articulation. 

The, organs of, reproduction .are more complicated; we find 
male and female organs not only in every individual, but in all 
the larger articulations of the' same individual. A small papillary 
projection is seen near the centre of the margin of each articu- 
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laticm, in'which, is the orifice of a duct leading to the ovary. The 
latter organ occupies the middle of each articulation, and consists' 
of a central canal, which is often filled with ova, and of "branches 
proceeding from its sides. In addition, a slender dark-coloured 
'body is seen, which extends from the marginal orifice inwards 
towards the centre of the articulation, where it ends in a small 
oval vesicle ; this, is considered to be the male organ by which 
the ova, as they pass through the marginal orifices, are impreg¬ 
nated. 

The organs of locomotion in the Tania consist of transverse 
and longitudinal layers of muscular fibres; the latter are not con¬ 
tinued from one articulation to another, as in the genus Bothrio - 
cephalus , in consequence of which the articulations are readily 
detached, and each joint when separated from the others enjoys 
some power of motion. No distinct organs of circulation exist in 
the Tmiia , and nothing like a distinct nervous system has yet 
been observed in them. 

Rudolph! has arranged the species of this genus in two great 
divisions : in one the head is armed with a circle of very minute 
recurved hooks; in the other this part is naked or unarmed. The 
latter are further subdivided as the head is provided with a ros- 
teilum or prominence in front, or as this is absent. 


A. Inermes, 


a. Capite simplici, non rosfellato . 



Tmiia expansa .. 

—— ovina (Linn., Tint.) 


2, Tania pectimta * 


1 Small intestine of sheep ( Qvis 
j Aries). 

f Small intestine of rabbit (Lepus 
\ Cuniculus ). 


* The Taenia pectbiata is included in Turton’s list of British species, 
and is very well named, as its serrated margins present the appear¬ 
ance of a comb. I have found it in the wild rabbit upwards of 18 
inches in length. Its colour before being immersed in spirits of wine 
is reddish; the head is not small (as Iludolplii describes it), but is 
larger in proportion than that of the Tmiia lanceolate to which it 
has some general resemblance. The oscula are round and directed 
forwards ; the articulations nearest the head are very short; they gra*» 
dually increase in length, but all are broader than long; the posterior 
articulations, are; very thick and have,, somewhat a fleshy appearance. 
The marginal orifices are best,seen in the articulations near the head; 
they are opposite, and a short filament projects from each, which as¬ 
sists in giving the margin the 1 pectinated appearance; in the most 
posterior articulations the filaments do 'not project.' The ova are 
exceedingly numerous, globular, and of a white colour; they are so. 
minute as to be scarcely distinguishable with the naked eye. ' 
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3. Tania lanceolata .( Smal 7 1 “ te . sti f of P ocllard ( FidU 

l gula jennet). 

4. ( Tania cucumerma ...... f Small intestine of dog (Cams fa-* 

1- cateniformis (Penn.) \ miiiaris). 

K Tremn MrnJlis* I Iatestilie of three-spined stickleback (Gas¬ 
sy. 1 cuuajiticolhs .. | terosteus acukatus). 

6. - nasuta f .. .. Intestine of bine titmouse (Pams cceruleus), 

b. Mostellatw; capitis rostello retractili inermi . 

7. of Curlew ( Numanius ar- 

g _ j . f Small intestine of plover (Cliaradrius Ilia - 

* * ’ * \ ticula). 

9. —- cyathiformis . Small intestine of swift (Cypselus Apus ), 

"Small intestine of wild duck (Anas Boschas), 
Small intestine of tame duck (Anas Boschas 

10. Tama mfundibuli- < SnfX^intestine of domestic fowl (Gallus 

J m + **” clomesticus ). 

Small intestine of sparrow (Fringilla domes - 
fo'ca). 


* In the month of July 1839 I found several specimens of the 
Tania filicolUs in the intestines of the Gasterosieus aculeatus ; they 
lived for some time in water, and soon discharged an immense num¬ 
ber of ova. In one specimen I saw the ova protruded from the mar¬ 
ginal pore in a continuous stream and with great force. The ova are 
very small, white and spherical, but visible to the naked eye. 

The oscula of the head are distinct; when the animal is alive and 
in motion, there is little distinction between the head and neck, and 
this part is continually altering its shape. The articulations of the 
body are thinner at their margins than in the centre, which gives 
this part a fringed appearance. The last articulation terminates in 
a remarkable conical point. 

t Upon one occasion I found eight specimens of the Tania nasuta 
in the intestinal canal near its termination of the common blue tit¬ 
mouse (Pants c&ruleus). The longest measured 2 inches in length. 
In some of the specimens the head appeared to be provided with a 
rostellum; hence the species should perhaps rather come under,the 
second division in Rudolphi’s arrangement.. The neck is distinct; 
the articulations are as described by RudolphL 

J: The Tmda infimdibuMfarmis from the; small intestine of the wild 
duck (Anas Boschas) is about an inch in length; the head has some- 
what a different shape when recent from what it has after lying in 
spirits of wine; it is triangular, the oscula being elongated'and giving 
it somewhat the appearance of a Bothrioceplmlus * ' The neck is very 
short; the rostellum cylindrical, as long as the head and neck toge¬ 
ther, obtuse, and nearly double their thickness at its extremity. The 
rostellum of several, after lying in spirits of wine, became much con¬ 
tracted. 
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m ■■. , , ■ .. f Small intestine of swan (Cygmts Olar ). 

11. Team setigera | Small intestine of goose (Anas Anser). 

. 7 7 f Small intestine of redbreast (Sylvia Rube- 

12. - platycephala . { €U j a y 

Small intestine of thrush ( Turdus musicus). 
Small intestine of blackbird (Turdus Me- 
?'ula). 

^ Small intestine of fieldfare (Turdus pilaris) . 

{ Small intestine of pochard (Fuligula ferina). 
Small intestine of scaup-duck (Fuligula Ma¬ 
nia). 

Intestine of tufted duck (Fuligula cristata ). 
f Small intestine of wild swan (Cygmts ferns). 
i Small intestine of widgeon (Mareca Pene - 
l lope). 

f Small intestine of tufted duck (Fuligula 
j cristata). 

j Small intestine of goosander (Mergus Mer- 
g anser). *' 

J Small and large intestine of ruff (Tringa 
\ pugnax). 

Tania elliptical 1 

- cateniformis > Small intestine of cat (Fells maniculata). 

(Pennant) .. J 
19. Taenia gracilis .. ., Large intestine of wild duck (AnasBoschas). 
20. —— pusilla ? t .. Small intestine of mouse (Mas Musculus). 

21. ~—.— farciminalis . Small intestine of starling {Sturms vulgaris ). 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18 . 


platycephala . < 
angulata , 

- Icevis .. 

■ cequahilis 

- temdrostris 

• Fihtm ...» 


* In the specimens of the Tcenia setigera from the small intestines 
of the goose {Anas Atiser) which I have examined, the pyriform ros- 
tellum sometimes projected, at others It did not. All the articula¬ 
tions are very short, though Rudolphi describes those in the middle 
of the body to be infundibuliform. 

f The Tcenia elliptica is common in the small intestines of the 
domestic cat; they are usually found towards the extremity of the 
small intestine near the large. On some occasions I have found them 
so firmly attached to the mucous membrane of the intestine by their 
oscula that they could not be detached, but separated at the arti¬ 
culations near the head. . 

t Tins'species, which has several of the characters of the Tania 
'pusilla, inhabits the small intestine of the mouse ; it is about an inch 
and a half in length, dark-coloured when first removed from the ani¬ 
mal,'becoming white after remaining in water. The rostellum is 
short, the oscula distinct, head oval; anterior articulations very short, 
the next broader than long, the last oblong; each anterior articula¬ 
tion overlaps that next to it, which gives the joints the appearance 
of being double and composed of a narrow and a broad portion, The 
marginal p'ores are irregularly alternate* and lemnisei projected from 
many of them. 
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22. Tama stylosa .... Small intestine of magpie (Corvus Pica). 
B. Abmatjs. 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Tania solium * .. 
——- s err at a .... 
—— cf'assicotlis . 

*- sinuosa .... 

-—— inflata t .. 


Small intestine of man (Homo). 

Small intestine of dog ( Cams familiaris). 
Small intestine of cat (Fells mamculata ). 
Small intestine of duck (Anas Boschas do 
mest.). 

Small intestine of bald-coot (Fulica air a). 


* The Tania solium, which inhabits the small intestines of the hu¬ 
man subject, is longer known than any other species of Tania , and 
has received several distinct names. Thus it is the Tania curcurbi- 
tma of Fallas, the Tania vulgaris of Werner, the Tania solium and 
Tania vulgaris of Pennant and Turton, the Tania armaia umana of 
Brera, Tania a long anneausc of Cuvier, and the Tania cucurbitain of 
Lamarck. It is peculiar to the human species, but occurs in the in¬ 
testinal canal of the inabitants only of certain countries. Thus it is 
the most common species in Great Britain and Ireland, Holland, 
Germany, the East Indies, Egypt, and part of France; while in 
Switzerland, Poland and Russia it is rare, and is replaced by the 
Bothriocephalus latus. 

The name solium, given to this species by Linnaeus, is not strictly 
correct, as more than one is not unfrequently found in the 'same in¬ 
dividual. It varies in length from 12 inches to 30 feet and upwards ; 
the colour is white when the animal is alive, and its tissue is semi¬ 
transparent, but it becomes opake after lying in spirits of wine. The 
body varies much in breadth; near the head it is very narrow, often 
almost filiform; posteriorly it is broad and flat; its thickness varies 
according as the animal is fully expanded or contracted. The arti¬ 
culations near the head are very short, and appear to be merely 
transverse rugm ; they increase gradually in length, become square, 
and eventually much longer than broad. 

The head has a somewhat hemispherical shape, flattened anteriorly; 
the four oscula are orbicular and surround the rostellum, which is 
short, retractile, and armed with a double row of minute recurved 
hooks. 

The Tania solium inhabits only the small intestines of the human 
subject, particularly the jejunum and ilium; it is much more com¬ 
mon in the adult than in early life, and is more frequently met with 
in the female than in the male. 

f In the month of April 1838 I found a Tania in the small intes¬ 
tine of the bald-coot {Fulica air a) which has the characters of the 
Tania inflata , but I was not able to see whether the rostellum was 
armed, It is about an inch in length, colour white ; the head is 
large, somewhat obovate; the oscula prominent, round and large; 
the rostellum is clavate, the neck long; the anterior articulations are 
very short, and the terminal articulation is rounded and smaller than 
those next it. 
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m . ** f Small intestine of herring-gull (Lams ar~ 

28. Tcemaporosot*. j 


29. IZYcm'a f. 



32.-II . 


Species iluhw. 

Small intestine of wild cat (Fells Cains). 
Small intestine of rat (Mns decumams ). 
Small intestine of thrush (Tardus musicus). 
Small intestine of thrush (Tardus musicus). 


* Upon two occasions I found specimens of Tania which had the 
characters of the Tania porosa> firmly attached together as if in coitu, 
the lemnisci of one being inserted into the lateral pores of the other. 
Hence this species cannot he truly hermaphrodite, as the majority of 
Tania are believed to be. 

t In the month of March 1837 I found a single specimen of a 
Tania in the duodenum of a wild cat ( Fells Catus) taken in the north 
of Ireland, which appears to be undescribed. The neck is long * the 
body dark-coloured when first removed from the animal; the four 
oscula appeared to the naked eye like four circular spots; the disc of 
cilia was prominent and white. It most nearly resembled the Tania 
crassicollis, which is common in the domestic cat, hut it differed in 
several respects from it, 

l Upon several occasions I have found in the small intestines of the 
rat (Mus decumams) a species of Taenia which differs from those de¬ 
scribed by Rudolph! as occurring in this animal, and comes nearest 
the description of a species mentioned by Creplin under the name 
Tania muris ratii . It belongs to the division ‘ Inerm.es ’ in Rudolplifs 
arrangement, and to the subdivision 4 RostellataJ The length is from 
three to four and a half inches ; colour white; body filiform ante¬ 
riorly ; head small, subglobose; in some apparently not separated 
from the body by any narrower portion or neck, in others this part is 
seen and is very short. Rostellum unarmed, cylindrical and very 
short; oscula round and slightly prominent; anterior articulations in¬ 
distinct, those next exceedingly short, almost linear, and increasing 
gradually in length, their angles acute; marginal orifices not con¬ 
spicuous. 

§ Upon one occasion I met with several specimens of an unde¬ 
scribed species of Taenia in the small intestine near the gizzard of a 
thrush (Tardus musicus ). It belongs to the division ‘ Armata ’ in 
Itudolphi’s arrangement: the length is about 2 inches; the head 
small, and with the rostellum has a triangular shape ; the oscula are 
large and conspicuous; the rostellum very short, cylindrical, thick, 
and armed with' minute spines. The body anteriorly is us fine as a 
thread, and is hut little broader ■ posteriorly '; the anterior articula¬ 
tions are short; the next longer than broad, somewhatfimnd-sliaped; 
the most posterior are broader' than long, and rather elliptical than 
infundibuliform. 

If This species of Tania occurred in the small intestine near the 
large of the thrush, and differs in several respects from the prece¬ 
ding ; it belongs however to the same division in Rudolphi’s arrange- 
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Small intestine of domestic fowl {Gallus domesticus )• 
Small intestine of grous (Tetrao Scoticus). 

Small intestine of oyster-catcher (Hmmatopns Ostra- 
legus ). 

Small intestine of curlew (Numenius arquota ). 

Small intestine of godwit (Limosa ntfa )* 

Small intestine of snipe (Scolopax Gallinago ). 

Small intestine of corn-crake (Cm? pratsnsis). 

Small intestine of tame swan {Gygnus Olor). 

Small intestine of shieldrake (Tadorna Bellonii ), 
Small and large intestine of pochard ( Fuligula ferina). 
Small intestine of red-breasted merganser (Mergus 
Senator'). 

Small intestine of crested grebe ( Podiceps cristatus ), 
Small intestine of red-necked grebe (Podiceps rubri- 
collis). 

Small intestine of northern diver ( Colymbus giacialis ). 
Small intestine of razor-bill ( Aka Tor da). 

Small intestine of roseate tern (Sterna Dougallii). 
Small intestine of gull ( Larus Cams). 

Small intestine of kittiwake ( Larus tridactylus). 
Intestine of loach ( Cobitis barbatula). 


ment. Their length varies from one line to an inch and a half; the 
head is large and distinct; the four oscula are also distinct; the ros- 
tellum is very short, thick and clavate, armed with distinct spines. 
The larger specimens are provided with a neck, which is not seen in 
the smaller. The articulations next the neck are merely transverse 
rugae, and about the same width as the head ; posteriorly they in¬ 
crease in length, but still their transverse diameter always exceeds 
the antero-posterior; the terminal articulation is short. 

* Upon one occasion I found this undescribed species of Tcenia in 
such numbers in the duodenum of a chicken only three weeks old, 
that this part of the intestinal tube was completely blocked up and 
obstructed by them,—some projected even into the gizzard. 

t In the month of January 1839 I found an immense number of 
Tmnm m the small intestine of the pochard {Fuligula ferina), many 
of which were attached, to the mucous membrane : they belong to 
the division c Inermes * and to the subdivision 'Rostellatmd The head 
is small* subhemispherieal; rostellum pyriform, about, half the length 
of the head; oscula large and deep. The anterior articulations vary 
in shape, sometimes being irregularly oval* the long diameter trans¬ 
versely ; the succeeding articulations are exceedingly short, resem¬ 
bling rather transverse rugse, and. those near the posterior extremity' 
are, also very short. 
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XXXIX.— On the Evidence of ike former Existence of Slmthious 

Birds distinct from the Dodo in the islands near Mauritius . By 

H. E. Strickland, Esq., M.A. * 

It is well 'known that Leguat, a French Protestant refugee, who 
for more than two years (from 1691 to 1698) resided in the island of 
Rodriguez, near Mauritius,'' described a bird under the name of le 
Solitaire , which Latham considered to he allied to, but distinct from, 
the Dodo, and which Gmelin denominated Bidits solitaries. Later 
authors have supposed Leguat's bird to he either altogether fictitious, 
or to be founded on an imperfect description of the true Dodo, I) id us 
ineptus , Linn., of whose former existence in the island of Mauritius 
there is now no dispute. Considering, however, that Leguat was a 
man of education, and that the rest of his narrative hears intrinsic 
proofs of veracity, there is no reason to doubt the general accuracy 
of his description of the Solitaire; and if this be admitted, it follows 
that his bird was distinct, generically as well as specifically, from the 
Dodo. 

The Solitaire , as described and figured by Leguat, must have dif¬ 
fered from the Dodo in the following respects :— 

I. The beak is stated to resemble that of a turkey, except in 
being rather more curved. Leguat’s figure corresponds with this 
description, and exhibits a moderate-sized gallinaceous-formed beak, 
totally unlike that which we know the Dodo to have possessed. 

2. The Solitaire is said to have had hardly any tail, whereas the 
Dodo was depicted with an arched tail, like that of the ostrich. 

8. The Solitaire is said to be longer in the leg (“ plus liaut mon- 
tee") than a turkey, while the Dodo was a very short-legged bird, 
as shown by the specimens in the British and Oxford Museums. 

4. The Solitaire carried its neck erect, and this member was said 
to be longer in proportion than that of a turkey. But the Dodo is 
depicted with a short, thick and curved neck, corresponding with the 
massive proportions of its head. 

5. Though unable to fly, the'wings-of the Solitaire appear to have 
been more developed than in the Dodo, as they were enlarged at the 
end into a knob the size of a musket-ball, with which the bird at¬ 
tacked its enemies. 

6. The female Solitaire is stated to have a kind of band (probably 
composed of feathers) at the upper part of the beak, resembling a 
widow's cap; but in the Dodo the whole face was naked. 

■ It seems then sufficiently evident, that as late as the year 1698 the 
island of Rodriguez was inhabited by a large species of bird distinct 
from the. Dodo of Mauritius, and now exterminated. This bird was 
unable to fly; and Leguat, who gives a minute description of its 
habits, mentions the remarkable circumstance that it lays one egg 
on a heap of palm-leaves a foot and a half high, a character which 
possibly indicates'an affinity to Talegattci and the Mecjapodiirm of 
Australia. 

* From the Proceedings of the Zoological Society; April 23, 1844. 
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The Solitaire of Rodriguez seems not to have been mentioned by 
any other author than Leguat, and we may presume that the species 
was exterminated within a few years after his visit. 

There is evidence however that other apterous birds of this ano¬ 
malous class formerly existed in the adjacent island of Bourbon. In 
tbe library of the Zoological Society is a manuscript presented by 
that active naturalist tbe late C- Telfair, Esq., who during his resi¬ 
dence in Mauritius collected many valuable scientific and historical 
documents. This MS. is entitled * Journal et Relation des Voyages 
faits par le S r D. B. aux ties Dauphine ou Madagascar et de Bour¬ 
bon ou Mascarenne/ 1669. The author, who seems to have been 
a very intelligent observer, speaking of the birds of the island of 
Bourbon, has the following passage ;— 

“ Oiseaux de terre et leurs noms. 

<e Solitaires : ces oiseaux sont nommes ainsi, parce qu’ils vont tou- 
jours seuls. Ils sont gros comme une grosse Oye, et ont le plumage 
blanc, noir a Fextremite des ailes et de la queue. A la queue il y a 
des plumes approchantes de celles d’Autruche, ils ont le col long, et 
le bee fait comme celui des becasses, mais plus gros, les jambes et 
pieds comme poulets d’Inde. Get oiseau se prend a la course, ne 
volant que bien peu. 

u Oiseaux Mens , gros comme les Solitaires, ont le plumage tout 
bleu, le bee et les pieds rouges, faits comme pieds de poules, ils ne 
volent point, mais ils courent extremement vite, tellement qu'un 
chien a peine d*en atfcraper a la course ; ils sont ties bans/' 

The author then proceeds to describe the wild pigeons and other 
birds of Bourbon. 

It appears then that about the year 1670 the island of Bourbon was 
inhabited by two species of Struthious birds, one of which was called 
Solitaire , and the other Oiseau bleu. The Solitaire of Bourbon seems 
however to have been distinct from, though probably allied to, the 
bird of that name in Rodriguez. Its plumage Is stated to have been 
white, with the wings and tail terminated with black, whereas Leguat 
describes the Rodriguez bird as greyish and brown. The Bourbon 
species further differed in having a tail similar to that of an ostrich, 
and in the beak being lengthened, like that of a woodcock, but 
stouter?” in which respect it must have resembled the Apteryx of New 
Zealand. The phrase “ ne volant que bien peu” would seem to im¬ 
ply that the bird possessed some powers of flight, though possibly it 
may only mean that when hard pressed the bird aided its progress 
by flapping the wings, or by springing into the air for a short distance. 

The Oiseaux bleus seem to have been a distinct species both from 
the Dodo and from the Solitaires of Bourbon and of Rodriguez, and 
to have been wholly unable to fly, but possessed, like the Apteryx, 
of great cursorial powers. 

t We are then justified in believing, from the relations of authors 
apparently deserving of credit, that the three contiguous islands of 
Mauritius, Bourbon and Rodriguez were formerly inhabited by at 
least four distinct species of birds, deprived, or nearly so, of tbe power 
of Eight, and more nearly allied In structure to the Apteryx of New 
Zealand than to any other existing genus of birds. And if the ac- 
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count given by Gauche of a tridactylous and apterous bird in Mau¬ 
ritius, called Oiseau tie Nazarette , be correct, we must believe in the 
former existence of a fifth species of the same anomalous family. 

Nor need we be surprised at the supposition that the species allied 
to the Dodo may have been thus numerous, when we, recollect that 
Prof. Owen has already shown that no less than five species of that 
ornithic wonder, the Dinomis, inhabited New Zealand at a very 
recent date, and were doubtless contemporaries of the still surviving 
Apteryx. Still less should we wonder at the speedy extinction of 
these birds after man took possession of the, Mauritian archipelago. 
Confined to very small islands, unable to escape from their enemies 
by Eight, and highly esteemed for food, they soon experienced the 
same fate as that of the Dinornis, a fate which will shortly overtake 
the unprotected Apteryx*. 

Having thus shown that there is good historical evidence of the 
former existence of several Struthious or Didiform birds in the Mau¬ 
ritian group of islands, we may inquire whether any actual remains 
of these deceased species are still attainable. On this point I must 
be content rather to excite inquiry than to supply information. Of 
the Dodo, as is well known, we possess an entire head, and the feet 
of two individuals ; but of the other birds above referred to, no relics 
have yet been identified, M. Quoy, however, assured M. de Blain- 
ville that the bones in the Paris Museum which; Cuvier supposed to 
belong to the Dodo, were brought, not from Mauritius, but from 
Rodriguez; and it is therefore probable, as supposed by M. de Blain- 
vilie, that they may have belonged to the Solitaire of Leguat. There 
are, too, certain bones from Rodriguez presented by Mr. Telfair to 
this Society (Zool. Proceedings, Part I. p. 81); and in the Ander- 
sonian Museum at Glasgow there are also some so-called “ Dodo’s 
hones from Mauritius.” All these materials should he submitted to 
careful examination; and we may feel confident that if Prof. Owen, 
■who has so skilfully demonstrated the affinities of the Dinornis from 
a few fragments of the skeleton, were to take these materials in hand, 
he would soon deduce some valuable results, whether positive or 
negative, from the investigation. 

Much light also might probably be thrown on the subject if natu¬ 
ralists residing in Mauritius, Bourbon and Rodriguez would endea¬ 
vour to obtain further evidence. The alluvia of streams, the soil on 
the floors of caverns, and even the ancient mounds of rubbish near 
towns and villages, should be carefully searched, and every fragment 
of bone preserved... We may hope that the success which has at¬ 
tended such- researches in New Zealand will stimulate the naturalists 
of Mauritius to similar efforts, and that the Solitaires and Oisetmm 
Idem will ere long, like the Dodo-and the Dinomis, take their just 
rank in our systems of ornithology, 

* It is probable that in 1693, when Leguat visited Mauritius, the Dado 
■had been extinct a considerable time... He makes no mention of any such 
bird, but remarks u LTe etait autrefois toute remplie TOyeset de Canards 
sauvages, de Pottles d’eau, de Gelinottes, de Tortues de mer ct tie ter re; 
mak tout cela est devenu fort rare f showing that at that period, when the 
Dutch had occupied Mauritius for nearly a century, civilization had made 
*?reat inroads on the fauna of the island. 
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XL . —Description of a new Fungus from British Guiana , 

By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., R.L.S, 

[With a Plate.] 

The singular and beautiful species of which I have now the plea¬ 
sure of giving a description and figure was kindly transmitted to 
me by Mr. Bentham. It was gathered in British Guiana by Mr, 
Schomburgk, who was struck with the curious circumstance that 
in the driest weather it always contains some water, and in the 
rainy season is quite fall. This is the more remarkable as the 
specimens when immersed in water are soon saturated with 
moisture, and when placed in paper become dry in a very short 
time. How so bibulous a substance can retain any liquid is very 
difficult to understand, for there is no dense stratum of cells to 
prevent its percolation, and it is scarcely probable that it can 
secrete any. I am inclined however to think that the water is 
prevented from coining into immediate contact with the fungus by 
the air which is imprisoned by the velvety down which clothes the 
upper surface j but it is impossible to speak confidently without 
observing the species in its natural habitat, and unfortunately 
nothing beyond the simple fact was mentioned by Mr. Schom- 
burgk. There is but one species to which it bears any strong 
resemblance, viz. Thelephora in fun dibuliformis, Hook., in Kimtb, 
f Syn/ Unfortunately no specimen remains in SirW. J. Hooker’s 
herbarium, but the characters “ pallide fusca, squamoso-hirsuta/’ 
do not accord with our plant. I have therefore given it a specific 
name denoting the peculiar property indicated by its discoverer. 

Sterewn hydropkorum , Berk. Pileo infimdibuliformi, junior! 
infcegro, adulto fisso-crenato zonato ferrugineo velutino, pills hie 
illic fasciculatis; stipite brevi coneolore subtilitcr velutino, hy- 
xnenio Ispvi pallidiore. 

Hah. On decayed wood, British. Guiana. 

Pileus 4|- inches broad, 3 inches deep, thin, papyraceo-coria¬ 
ceous, infundibuliform, at first quite entire,, at'length erenate and 
split, but scarcely lobed, ferruginous, repeatedly zoned, especially 
towards the' margin, clothed with short velvety down, which in 
parts is thicker and fasciculate, 

' Stem 1 inch high, 2 lines thick, incrassated above, attached by 
a small disc, minutely velvety, of the same colour as the' pileus, 
solid. 

Hymenium smooth, even, paler than the pileus. ' v 
In, the younger specimen the hymenium is finely zoned as well 
as the pileus, and in parts there is a slight velvety appearance, 
which arises either from the hymenium not being' completely 
formed, or from, the, plant having- accidentally been inverted.,, - - 
Plats IX. fig. 2. Skrmm hydraphorum, nafc, size. 
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XLL —On a new Gems of Diatomacese. By the Rev. M. J. 

Berkeley and J. Rales, Esq. 

[With a Plate.] 

The Aberdeenshire coast, though far from rich in the higher 
order of Algae, has rewarded the researches of Dr. Dickie with 
one or two species of great interest. In those which are more 
or less intimately related to Schizonema , on the contrary, several 
species have occurred no less remarkable for their large size 
and unusual form than for their beauty. One of these is so 
anomalous, having a central thread containing frustules, as in 
Schizonema , surrounded by a highly developed cellular coat, and 
at the tips extending beyond it, that, it has been thought desi¬ 
rable to wait for mature!’ observation, should another season 
prove favourable, by a renewed examination of the structure, 
rather than to publish it as a pendant to the present short notice. 

The species which we have now the pleasure of dedicating to 
its discoverer, Dr. Dickie, is remarkable for its flat ulva-like frond 
and its pale purplish tint, and cannot be associated with any 
known genus. Its habit at once removes it from Schizonema , 
whether taken in a more confined sense and limited to the spe¬ 
cies with a compound frond, or comprising Micromeg a and such 
species as S. Dillwynii: from E'/icyonemaj of which Monema 
prostraium is a synonym, by its straight, not cymbiform frustules: 
from Romceocladia by its short, not elongated frustules, as also 
by its habit ; and from Berkeleya again by habit, and by the want 
of a gelatinous base. Whether Kiitzing has anything more nearly 
allied to it will be seen on the publication tf his great work on 
Dmtomacem, especially as we have communicated this curious 
production to him under the name which we are now about to 
record. 

Dickieia, Berk, and Ralfs . 

Frons subgelatinosa, tenera plana deorsiun attenuate, undulata, 
apice obtuse. Frustula oblonga sparsa simplicia vel binata an- 
gulis puncto' orbicular'! notatis. Alga marina vernalis pallido pur- 
pureo-alba. Nomen dedimus in honorem Doct, G. Dickie Al- 
farum peritissimi scrutatbris*:- 
I Dickieia ulvoides, Berk, and Ralfs. 

Hob. In shallow pools between high and low water mark with, 
Schizonema comoides and other allied forms. April 20, 1844, 
Aberdeen, Dr. Dickie. 

Frond 1 —li inch high, resembling young specimens of Par ~ 
phyra vulgaris , but of a very pale purplish white hue, a gelatinous 
consistence, and entirely free from any cellular tissue; lanceolate, 
much attenuated below, rather obtuse above, and sometimes, 
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though rarely, obovate, very tender and delicate, easily torn, and 
sometimes perforated with a few roundish apertures, undulated, 
but not crisped. Frustules single or binate, scattered in the ge¬ 
latinous substance of the frond without order, oblong, variable 
in breadth, with the extremities rounded; when fresh marked, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Dickie, at the four angles with a round colourless 
spot. When dry the colouring matter contracts on either side 
and the pale spots are not visible. There is no trace of any stride. 
The lateral view is very narrow, simply oblong, with the ends 
rounded* The colour of the plant when dry is a pale green. The 
frustules do not appear to he decidedly siliceous, but they have 
the prismatic form of really siliceous frustules. It appears to be 
quite a spring species. Every specimen had vanished by the end 
of the month. 

Plate IX. fig. 1* a, Dickma ulvoules , a at. size, in different stages of 
growth ; frustules sketched when fresh by Dr. Dickie, highly magnified ; 
c, a frustule observed when dry ; d 1 lateral view of the same ; e, a portion of 
the frond, less highly magnified, showing the simple and binate frustules. 


XLIL —Descriptions o/Pteroehilus, a new genus of Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca , and two new species of Doris. By Joshua Alder 
and Albany Hancock, Esqrs. 

Gen. Pterochilus. 

Body oblong, nearly linear, tapering behind. Head anterior, ter¬ 
minal, having a flat expanded lobe on each side, forming a kind 
of veil above'tfce mouth. Jaws corneous. Tentacula two, linear, 
dorsal, with the eyes behind them. Bronchia papillary, elon¬ 
gated, arranged down the sides of the hack. Anus on the right 
side behind the generative organs. 

This genus is allied to Eolis and Calliopm, hut differs from 
both in having the head strongly lobed at the sides. It may also 
be distinguished from the former by having only two tentacula, 
and from the latter by the gastric system, which in Calliopm has 
two longitudinal vessels down the back, while in Pterochilus there 
is only one, which is central and undulating. The jaws are tri¬ 
angular homy plates, capped at the anterior angles as in Procto - 
notus. The tongue is narrow, strap-shaped and denticulated. The 
auditory capsule has a single otolite. 

P. pulcher*—Body nearly linear, pale flesh-coloured, spotted 
with opake white. Head furnished with a flat, rounded lobe on 
each side of the mouth, forming a kind of veil. Tentacula short, 
cylindrical, set much apart on the head. ■ Eyes considerably be¬ 
hind them. Branch*# five or six on each side of the back, in a 
single series, the first two nearly opposite each other; the rest 
Ann. § Mag. N. Hist. Vol.x iv, Z 
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alternating, rather large, elliptical, bright orange-red, enveloped 
in transparent sheaths, spotted with opake white. The gastric 
vessel may be seen, through the transparent skin of a pale orange 
colour, running in an undulating lino down the back and sending 
off alternate branches to the papilke. Foot linear, transparent, 
flesh-coloured, rounded in front and not produced at the sides. 
Tail rather short and blunt. Length i: ^ths of an inch. 

Found on a stone at low water mark on the west side of 
Rothesay Bay, Isle of Bute. 

Doris flammed.—Body ovate, rounded at both ends, of a bright 
orange-scarlet; occasionally blotched with purple. Cloak covered 
with short, obtuse, spiculose tubercles, of unequal sizes, smallest 
towards the edge, which is thin and extending beyond the foot. 
Dorsal tentacula rather large, tapering, orange, with ten or eleven 
scarlet laminae and imperfect intermediate ones 3 the orifices 
strongly tnberculated at the edges. Bronchia composed of nine 
scarlet plumes, rather paler than the body, three or four times 
pinnate, retractile within a single cavity. Head small, the veil lobed 
and slightly produced at the sides. Foot deep scarlet, rounded be¬ 
hind, Under side of the cloak granulated and spotted with opake 
yellow. Length nearly an inch, breadth one half as much. 

Dredged up on Pecten 'operations in shallow water, Rothesay 
Bay. ^ 

This species comes very near to Doris tuberculata , but has the 
tubercles and branchial plumes rather smaller, and is of a differ¬ 
ent colour. Of two specimens found, the largest was of a uniform 
scarlet; the other scarlet, with a few blotches of purple on the 
back, and a pale purple or lilac margin to the branchial plumes. 

Doris mem.—Body white, rather broad and elevated on the 
back. Cloak covered with moderately sized, unequal, round tu¬ 
bercles ; spiculose, the spiculm radiating from their base. Ten¬ 
tacula without sheaths, pale yellow, much inclined backwards and 
' thinly lamellated, with four or five broad plates and imperfect 
intermediate ones. Branchiae of 13 tripinnate, colourless plumes, 
set closely round the vent and forming a beautiful cup, retractile 
within a common orifice. Head small, square, with the anterior 
angles a little produced. Foot transparent yellowish white, rather 
straight, not extending beyond the cloak behind, the front trans¬ 
versely slit and the upper part notched in the centre. Length 
fths of an inch. • ’ 

Found under a stone-.-at low water.mark, Cullercoats* 

The nearest allies to this species are D. mpera and I), ropanda, 
between which it holds an ■intermediate place, but is perfectly di- 
. stinct 1 from, either of, them. ■ ■ From D. aspera it differs in having 
the tubercles smaller and more numerous, and in the different 
form of the head, tentacula, and branchial plumes.. On' the con- 
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trary the tubercles are much larger than, those of D. repanda, 
and it wants the row of opake spots down the sides of the cloak 
which distinguish that species.. The branchial plumes are also 
more numerous and the tentacula differently formed. 


XLIIL— On the species 0 /Chalcidites inhabiting the Arctic Region, 
By Francis Walker., Esq.., F.L.S. 

Having in a previous communication mentioned the Chalcidites 
of the North American region, I will now proceed to notice the 
species discovered within the Arctic Circle. Several of them also 
inhabit England, and among these, as may be supposed, are the 
Chalcidites , which with us live through the winter or appear early 
in the spring*. 

Eurytoma. 

■E. verticillata, Fabr. ? = E. appendigaster Swedenis, Zetterstedt. 

Isosoma. 

I. longulum, Ent. Mag . i* 14 = Eurytoma guttula, Zett. 

I ? (Eurytoma, Zett.) minuta, Zett, 

Callimome. 

C. Bedeguaris, Linn. ? 

C. viridissimus, Zett. ==' C. afffnis, Ent. Mag. i. 133. 

C. Tipulariarum, Zett. 

Zetterstedt describes some other species as varieties of C. viri¬ 
dissimus , but remarks that they are probably distinct species. 

C. chloromerus, Ent. Mag . i. 128. In the summer at Aiten, Fin- 
mark. 

C. minutus, Ent. Mag. i. 137. Aiten. 

C. posticus, Ent . Mag. i. 137. Hammerfest, Finmark. 

Ormyrus punetiger, Ent. Mag. 1. 140. Aiten. 

Euneura. 

Genus novum Coryna affinis. Fan. Corpus convexum, robustum, 
subcylindricum : antennm 13-articulatm, subclavatse, thorace non 
longiores : parapsides scuto fere in unum confusm : petioles brevis- 
simus: abdominis segmentum 2 um 1° plus ciuplo brevius; 3 mn 2° 
duplo longius; 4 um 3° paollo longius; 5 um 4° paullo longius; 6 um et 
7 U brevissinuv: ulna brevis, erassa, humeri triente non longior; 
radius ulna duplo longlor ; cubitus ulna longior. 

Euneura Augarus, fem. Viridis, antennis nigris , pedibus fulvis, 
femorihus vmMhiis, mesotarsis et metatarsis flavis, alls impidis. 
(Corp. long. lin; 1 j ; alar. lin. 2.) 

'Body convex, robust, dark green: head and thorax finely squa- 
meous ; head a little/broader than the thorax: eyes oval, prominent, 
of moderate size r ocelli near together on the vertex; the middle one 

Z 2 
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a little in advance ; antennae black, subclavate, not longer than the 
thorax; first joint long, slender, fulvous, black at the tip; second 
cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute ; fifth and following joints 
to the tenth successively yet slightly shorter and broader; club fusi¬ 
form, more than twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax elliptical, 
broader before than behind: prothorax transverse, very short, narrow 
in front; scutum of the mesothorax broad ; sutures of the parapsides 
very indistinct, so that the latter seem almost to form one segment 
with the scutum; axillse large, triangular, not conniving ; scutellum 
rhomboidal, prominent, much more convex than the scutum, having 
a very indistinct transverse suture near its hind border : metathorax 
transverse, very short: propodeon large, obconic, declining: podeon 
stout, very short: abdomen elliptical, shining, very minutely squa- 
meous, almost smooth, narrow, but hardly longer than the thorax ; 
metapodeon short, conical, decumbent in front, shorter than one- 
fourth of the length of the abdomen; octoon much less than half the 
length of the metapodeon ; ennaton at least twice the length of the 
octoon; decaton a little longer than the ennaton; protelum a little 
longer than the decaton ; paratelum and fcelum very short: oviduct 
concealed: legs fulvous ; coxes and thighs green ; middle and hind 
tarsi yellow, their tips fuscous: wings of moderate size, very slightly 
tinged with fuscous; nervures piceous; humerus much less than half 
the length of the wing; ulna short, thick, not more than one-third 
of the length of the humerus ; radius twice the length of the ulna ; 
cubitus longer than the rhia; stigma small, emitting a very distinct 
branch. 

Alten. 

Zetterstedt in his [ Insecta Lapponiea J describes the following 
twenty-one species of Chalcidites as belonging to Pteromalus; 
many of them, as it will be observed, have been separated from 
that genus. 

1. quadrum, Fctbr, (Cheiropachys); 2. hirtipes (Trigonoderus ?) ; 
3. tarsatus; 4. curtus ; 5. puparum, Linn.; 6. violaceus ; 7. petio« 
latus (Asaphes vulgaris ?) ; 8. parvulus (Pteromalus Pyttalus ?) ; 
9. gracilicornis; 10. crassicornis; 11. subvirescens (Pteromalus 
Bhinthon?); 12. albipennis (Iera?); 13. mandibular is; 14. socius ; 
15. tibiellus ; 1(5. palpigerus (Pachylarthrus patell'anus) ; 17. rot tin- 
diventris (Pteromalus domesticus ?); 18. apicalis ; 19. brevicornis ; 
20. pubicornis (Cyrtogaster vulgaris ?) ; 21. petioliventris. 

Cyrfcogaster vulgaris, Ent. Mag. i. 382. Alten. 

—*- : — rufipes, Ent. Mag , i. 383. Alten. 

Lamprotatus maculatus, Ent. Mag . i. 459, Alten, 

Lamprotatus Phlegias, mas. Viridis , antennis piceis, pedihus fascia, 
tarsis fulvis, alts limpidis. (Corp. long. lin. 11; alar. tin. 2.) 

Body narrow, green *. head and thorax convex, finely squamcous : 
head a little broader than the thorax: antennae filiform, piceous, a 
little longer than the thorax ; first joint long, slender, green; second 
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cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints 
to the tenth long, linear, successively decreasing in length; club 
fusiform, more than twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax fusi¬ 
form : prothorax transverse, narrower and rounded in front; its 
breadth much more than twice its length: scutum of the mesothorax 
very long; sutures of the parapsides distinct; axillae large, triangular, 
approaching near to each other; scutellum rhomboidal, having a 
transverse suture near its hind border: metathorax transverse, very 
short: propodeon large, obeonic, slightly decumbent: podeon very 
short: abdomen nearly linear, flat, smooth, shining, narrower and a 
little shorter than the thorax; metapodeon large; octoon, ennaton, de¬ 
cat on and protelum of moderate size; paratelum and telum very short; 
legs fuscous ; coxae green; knees and tarsi fulvous, the latter darker 
towards their tips : wings limpid ; nervures fuscous ; humerus much 
less than half the length of the wing ; ulna not more than half the 
length of the humerus; radius very much longer than the ulna ; cu¬ 
bitus much shorter than the ulna ; stigma of moderate size, emitting 
a short branch. 

Alten. 

Lamprotatus Mazceus, fem. Mneus, antennis piceis , pedibus fit,Ms, 
dlis limpidls . (Corp. long. lin. 1^; alar. lin. 2|-.) 

Body convex, aeneous: head and thorax finely squameous; head a 
little broader than the thorax; antennae slender, subclavate, piceous, 
a little longer than the thorax ; first and second joints green; first 
long, slender ; second cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute ; fifth 
and following joints long, linear, successively decreasing in length 
and very slightly increasing in breadth ; club fusiform, twice the 
length of the tenth joint: thorax elliptical: pro thorax transverse, 
narrower in front; its breadth much more than twice its length ; 
scutum of the mesothorax broad; sutures of the parapsides distinct, 
approaching each other ; axillae large, triangular; scutellum rhom¬ 
boidal, having a transverse suture near its hind border ?: metathorax 
transverse, very short: propodeon large, obconic, decumbent: po¬ 
deon short, stout: abdomen oval, much shorter than the thorax; 
metapodeon occupying nearly one-third of the dorsum ; octoon about 
half the length of the metapodeon; ennaton much longer than the 
octoon ; decaton much shorter than the ennaton ; protelum as long 
as the decaton; paratelum and telum very short; legs fulvous; coxae 
green: wings limpid, ample; nervures fuscous; humerus much 
shorter than half the length of the wing; ulna hardly more than 
half the length of the humerus ; radius very much longer than the 
ulna; cubitus much shorter than the ulna; stigma of moderate size, 
emitting a short branch. 

Alten. 

Lamprotatus Brises, fem. JEneo-viridis, abdomine cyaneo, antemis 
nigris, pedibus flavis , fcmoribus basi viridibus, alls limpidis. 
(Corp. long. lin. f—1 ; alar. lin. —1|.) 

Body convex : head and thorax aeneous-green, finely squameous : 
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head a little broader than the thorax; antennae Mack, subclavate, as 
long as the thorax ; first joint long, slender, green; second cyathi- 
form ; third and fourth very minute ; 5 th and following joints to the 
tenth successively, shorter and broader; club fusiform, broader than 
the tenth joint and more than twice its length : thorax fusiform s 
prothorax transverse, rounded in front; its breadth more than twice 
its length: scutum of the mesothorax rather long ; sutures of the 
parapsides very distinct; axillae large, triangular, approaching near 
to each other; scutellum rhomhoidal, having a transverse suture 
near its hind border; metathorax transverse, very short: propodeon 
large, obconic, slightly declining; podeon stout, short, not more 
than half the length of the propodeon : abdomen oval, blue, smooth, 
shining, keeled beneath, and thence forming an abrupt angle to the 
tip, hardly more than half the length of the thorax; metapodeon 
occupying about one-third of the dorsum, slightly concave towards 
the base ; octoon not half the length of the metapodeon; ennaton 
shorter than the octoon ; decaton still shorter; protelum as long as 
the decaton; paratelum and telum very short: legs yellow; coxae 
green; thighs green towards the base ; tips of the tarsi fuscous : 
wings limpid ; nervures fuscous; humerus much less than half the 
length of the wing ; ulna more than half the length of the humerus; 
radius much longer than the ulna; cubitus much shorter than the 
ulna ; of moderate size, emitting a short branch. 

Alten. 

Lamprotatus Cleta, mas. Viridis , abdomine meo , antemiis fuscis, 
pedibus flcivis, mesopedum tar sis fuscis, alts albis. (Corp. long, 
lin. |; alar. iin. l^.j 

Male, —Body convex, rather slender: head and thorax green, finely 
squameous: head a little broader than the thorax, slightly impressed 
in front; antennae fuscous, slender/filiform, a little longer than the 
thorax; first and second joints green ; first long, stout; second cya- 
thiform, piceous ; third and following joints to the tenth long, linear, 
successively decreasing in length; club fusiform, pointed, twice the 
length of the tenth joint: thorax elliptical; prothorax transverse, 
rounded in front, much narrower than the mesothorax ; its length 
somewhat less than half its breadth : scutum of the mesothorax rather 
long; parapsides prominent, their sutures very distinct; axillae large, 
triangular, approaching near to -each other; scutellum somewhat 
rhomhoidal, very convex; metathorax transverse* very short: pro¬ 
podeon rather large, declining, obconical: podeon stout, very short; 
abdomen' smooth, shining, aeneous, fiat, nearly linear, tinged with 
purple, a little shorter and narrower than the thorax ; metapodeon 
occupying less'than one-third of the clorsum; octoon, ennaton, deca¬ 
ton and protelum of moderate and nearly equal size; paratelum and 
'telum short; sexual parts long, piceous: legs bright yellow ; coxas 
green; hind thighs piceous towards the base ; tarsi and tips of the 
tibiae of the middle legs fuscous : wings white, rather short; nervures 
fulvous ; humerus much less than half the length of the wing; ulna 
more than half the length of the humerus ;■ radius much longer than 
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the ulna; cubitus more than half the length of the ulna; stigma of 
moderate size, emitting no branch. . 

Female ?—Antennae piceous, subclavate, not longer than the tho¬ 
rax ; first and second joints green ; fifth and following joints to the 
tenth successively shorter and broader; club elliptical, broader than 
the tenth joint, and more than twice its length: abdomen oval, 
deeply heeled beneath, much shorter than the thorax; metapodeon 
occupying less than one-fourth of the dorsum; octoon shorter than 
the metapodeon; ennaton shorter than the octoon; decaton still 
shorter; protelum as long as the decaton; paratelum and fcelum short; 
legs dark yellow; thighs mostly green ; tips of the tarsi fuscous. 

Alten. 

Lamprotatus Scaea, mas. Viridis , abdomine <eneo-vario, antennis 

nigris, pedibus flavis fusco-cinctis, alls limpidis. (Corp. long, 
lin. 1 ; alar. lin. If.) 

Head and thorax convex, fin el y squameous: head dark bluish green, 
broader than the thorax : antennae black, slender, filiform, a little 
longer than the thorax; first joint long, slender; second cyathiform; 
third and fourth very short; fifth and following joints to the tenth 
long, linear, successively decreasing in length ; club fusiform, much 
more than twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax elliptical: pro¬ 
thorax transverse, rounded in front, narrower than the mesothorax ; 
its breadth much more than twice its length : scutum large; par- 
apsides prominent, their sutures very distinct; axillae large, triangular, 
approaching near to each other; scutellum rhomboidal, having a 
transverse suture near its hinder border; metathorax transverse, very 
short: propodeon obconic, decumbent: podeon stout, very short: 
abdomen nearly linear, fiat, aeneous-green, shining, smooth or co¬ 
vered with very minute scales, shorter and narrower than the thorax ; 
metapodeon occupying more than one-third of the dorsum ; octoon, 
ennaton, decaton and protelum of moderate and nearly equal size; 
paratelum and telum short: sexual parts long, fuscous; legs yellow; 
cox?e green ; thighs piceous, yellow towards their tips ; middle tarsi 
ancl tips of middle and hind tibiae fuscous : wings limpid; nervures 
fuscous ; humerus much less than half the length of the wing ; ulna 
more than half the length of the humerus; radius much longer than 
the ulna ; cubitus more than half the length of the ulna ; stigma of 
moderate size, emitting a short’ branch. 

Alten.' 

Lamprotatus Leucon, fern, Cyaneo~viridi$ t antemis mgr is, pedibus 
f idvis, fcmoribus hast fuscis mit viridibus , tarm flavis, alls albh\ 
(Corp. long. lin. f; alar. lin. If.) 

Body slender, bluish green: head and thorax convex, finely squa¬ 
meous : head a little broader than the thorax ; antenna; black, cla- 
vate, slender, as long as the thorax ; first joint green, long, slender; 
second cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; fifth and following 
joints to the tenth successively shorter and broader; club elliptical,, 
broader than the tenth joint, and more than twice its length ; thorax 
fusiform : prothorax transverse, short, much narrower in front; its 
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breadth much more than twice its length; scutum of the mesothorax 
rather long; sutures of the parapsides distinct * axilla large, trian¬ 
gular ; scutellum rhomboidal, having a rim along its hind border : 
metathorax transverse, very short: propodeon large, ohconic, slightly 
decumbent, having a rim on each side : podeon stout, very short: 
abdomen elliptical, smooth, shining, concave above, keeled beneath, 
a little narrower and much shorter than the thorax; segments re¬ 
tracted beneath and hiding the ventral segments; metapodeon occu¬ 
pying much less than one-third of the dorsum; octoon much shorter 
than the metapodeon; ennaton much shorter than the octoon ; de- 
caton and protelum of moderate size, each equal to the ennaton; 
paratelum and telum short: legs fulvous; coxa; green ; thighs fus¬ 
cous towards the base; tips of middle tibiae slightly fuscous; middle 
and hind tarsi yellow, their tips fuscous: wings white, narrow; ner- 
vures pale fulvous; humerus much shorter than half the length of 
the wing; ulna not much more than half the length of the humerus; 
radius very much longer than the ulna; cubitus shorter than the 
ulna; stigma very small, emitting a short branch. 

Var. jS. Thighs mostly green, 

Alten, 

Lamprotatus Lcsches, mas. Viridis , abdomme ameo , mitennis piceis, 
pedibus flavis ; ads limpidis . Fem. ? Antennis nigris, abdomine 
cuaneo-viridi, pedibus fulvis, femoribus viridibus . (Corp. long. 
1m. 1—1|; alai*. lin. 2—2|.) 

■Male v—Head and thorax green, convex, finely squameous ; head a 
little broader than the thorax : antenna; piceous, filiform; first joint 
long, stout, fulvous toward the base ; second cyathiform; third and 
fourth very minute; fifth and following long, linear: thorax elliptical: 
prothorax transverse, rounded in front, much narrower than the meso¬ 
thorax ; its breadth not more than twice its length : scutum of the 
mesothorax broad; parapsides prominent, their sutures very distinct; 
axiliee large, triangular, approaching each other; scutellum rhom¬ 
boidal, having a transverse suture near the hind border: metathorax 
transverse, very short: propodeon large, obconic, slightly decumbent: 
podeon short, stout: abdomen aeneous, fiat, nearly linear, smooth, 
shining, shorter and narrower than the thorax; metapodeon con¬ 
cave, occupying about one-third of the dorsum; octoon, ennaton, 
decaton and protelum of moderate size; paratelum and telum very 
short; legs yellow; coxsc green; tips of tarsi fuscous : wings limpid, 
ample; nervures fuscous; humerus much less than half the length of 
the wing; ulna not more than half the length of the humerus ; radius 
nearly twice the length of the ulna; cubitus much shorter than the 
ulna; stigma large, emitting a short branch. 

Female ?—Antennae black, slender, subclavate, as long* as the 
thorax; first joint long, slender, green; second cyathiform; third 
and fourth very minute; fifth and following joints long, linear, suc¬ 
cessively decreasing in length, and slightly increasing in breadth 
until the tenth ; club fusiform, twice the length of the tenth joint: 
abdomen oval, convex, bluish green, keeled beneath, much shorter 
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than the thorax ; metapodeon slightly concave, occupying more than 
one-third of the dorsum ; octoon not half the length of the metapo¬ 
deon ; ennaton shorter than the octoon ; decaton still shorter ; pro- 
telum short; paratelum and telum very short: legs fulvous ; thighs 
green, their tips fulvous ; tips of the tarsi fuscous. 

Alten. 

Lamprotatus Icelos, mas. Viridis, abdomine aneo, (interimspiceis, 
pedibus fulvis, femoribus viridibus , mesotibiis apice et mesoiarsis 
fuse is t alis limpidis . Fem. ? Antennis nigris , abdomine viridi, 

femoribus fulvis basi fuscis. (Corp. long. lin. 1; alar. lin. 2.) 

Male. —Head and thorax green, convex, finely squameous: head 
a little broader than the thorax: antennae piceous, filiform, as long 
as the thorax ; first joint long, stout; second cyathiform; third and 
fourth veiy minute; fifth and following joints long, linear, suc¬ 
cessively decreasing in length ; club fusiform, twice the length of 
the tenth joint: thorax elliptical: prothorax transverse, rounded in 
front, its breadth much more than twice its length : scutum of the 
mesothorax large; sutures of the parapsides very distinct; axillae 
large, triangular, approaching each other; scutellum rhomboidal, 
having a transverse suture near its hind border: metathorax trans¬ 
verse, very short: propodeon large, obconic, decumbent: podeon 
stout, short: abdomen aeneous, oval, fiat, smooth, shining, shorter 
than the thorax; metapodeon large ; octoon, ennaton, decaton and 
protelum of moderate size; paratelum and telum very short: legs 
fulvous; coxae and thighs green ; tips of the tarsi fuscous; tarsi and 
tips of the tibiae of the middle legs piceous : wings limpid; ner- 
vures piceous; humerus much less than half the length of the wing; 
ulna rather more than half the length of the humerus ; radius much 
longer than the ulna; cubitus much shorter than the ulna ; stigma 
large, emitting a short branch. 

Female ?—Antennae black, clavate, as long as the thorax ; first 
joint long, slender, green; second cyathiform; third and fourth very 
minute ; fifth and following joints to the tenth successively shorter 
and broader; club elliptical, broader than the tenth joint, and more 
than twice its length: abdomen oval, green, convex, keeled beneath, 
much shorter than the thorax; metapodeon large; octoon and fol¬ 
lowing segments short: legs fulvous; coxae green; thighs fuscous 
towards the base; tarsi yellow, their tips fuscous. 

Alten. 

Seladenna Mazares, mas et fem. Vmde,cupreo varium, anlennis 
nigris, pedibus fulvis, femoribus basi viridibus , alls limpidis. 
(Corp, long. lin. 1|—2.; alar. lin. —-3.) 

Male. —Body slender: head and thorax convex, bright green, 
finely squameous: head large, broader than the thorax: antennae 
black, stout, filiform, longer than the thorax ; first joint long, sub- 
elavate ; second cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; fifth and 
following joints to the tenth long, linear, successively decreasing in 
length; thorax fusiform: 'prothorax transverse, narrower in front; 
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its breadth about twice its length : scutum of the mesothorax very 
long.; sutures of the parap'sides. very distinct, approaching each 
other; axillae large, triangular, not conniving; scutdlum rhom- 
boidal, having a transverse suture near the tip, between which and 
the suture it is furrowed longitudinally: metathorax very short; 
propodeon large, obconic, slightly decumbent: podeon stout, short: 
abdomen linear, fiat, shining, very minutely squameous, shorter and 
narrower than the thorax ; metapodeon concave, occupying nearly 
one-third of the dorsum; octoon very short; ermaton a little longer 
than the octoon; decaton still longer; protelum longer than the 
decaton; paratelum shorter than the protelum; telum short: legs 
fulvous; eoxse and hind thighs green ; fore and middle thighs green 
toward the base ; tips of the tarsi fuscous ; wings limpid; nervines 
piceous; humerus much shorter than half the length of the wing ; 
ulna less than half the length of the humerus; radius nearly twice 
the length of the ulna; cubitus much shorter than the ulna; stigma 
of moderate size, emitting rather a long branch. 

Female. —Head cupreous : antennas like those of the male ; club 
fusiform, twice the length of the tenth joint: abdomen green, varied 
with cupreous, fusiform, concave above from the base till towards 
the tip, keeled beneath, a little shorter and narrower than the tho¬ 
rax ; metapodeon occupying rather more than one-fourth of the 
dorsum j octoon about half the length of the metapodeon ,* ennaton 
as long as the octoon; decaton as long as the ermaton ; protelum 
shorter than the decaton; paratelum shorter than the protelum; 
telum short. 

Alten. 

Seladerma Saurus, fem. Cyaneum, antennis piceis, pedibus jlavls , 
alis limpidis. (Corp. long. lin. If; alar. lin. 2f.) 

Body blue: head and thorax convex, finely squameous : head a 
little broader than the thorax : antennae piceous, subclavate, as long 
as the thorax; first and second joints blue; first joint long, slender; 
second cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute ; fifth and follow¬ 
ing joints to the tenth successively shorter and broader; club fusi¬ 
form, twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax oval: prothorax 
transverse; its breadth much more than twice its length : sutures of 
the parapsides very distinct, approaching each other; axilla* large, 
triangular, not conniving ; scutellum rhomboidal: metathorax trans¬ 
verse, very short: propodeon obconic, declining; podeon very short; 
abdomen fusiform, smooth, shining, concave above, slightly keeled 
beneath, narrower and very much longer than the thorax ; motapo- 
deon large; octoon and the following segments of moderate size; 
legs yellow; coxa?, blue ; tips of the tarsi fuscous: wings limpid ; 

■ nervures fulvous-; humerus much less than half the length of the 
wing; ulna hardly half the length of the humerus; radius much 
longer than the ulna; cubitus shorter than the ulna, emit ting a short 
branch. 

Alten. 

Seladerma Lajage, Hammerfest. 
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Gastrancistrus Pan ares, fem. Cyaneo-viridis, antennis nigris , ovi- 
ductu exert o abdominis dimidio vix breviore , pedibus fuhisffemo- 
ribus viridibus , afts subfuscis. (Corp. long. lin. §; alar. lin. 

Body bluish green: head and thorax convex, shining, very minutely 
squameous, almost smooth: head transverse, as broad as the thorax; 
front vertical; antennae black, clavate, not longer than the thorax: 
thorax robust, elliptic: pro thorax transverse, narrower in front, its 
breadth much more than twice its length: scutum of the meso- 
thorax rather long; sutures distinct, approaching each other; scu- 
tellum rhomboidal: metathorax transverse, very short: propodeon 
obconic, decumbent: podeon very short; abdomen much compressed, 
smooth, a little longer than the. thorax but not half its breadth: 
oviduct fulvous; sheaths fuscous, nearly half the length of the abdo¬ 
men *. legs dark fulvous; coxee and thighs green; wings slightly 
fuscous ; nervures piceous ; humerus much less than half the length 
of the wing ; ulna rather more than half the length of the humerus; 
radius a little longer than the ulna; cubitus more than half the 
length of the ulna; stigma of moderate size, emitting a short branch. 

Alten, 

Eutelus inornatus (Ent.Mag. ii. 363). Alten. 

Pteromahis Crocale (Monog. Chat, i. 239). Alten. 

Pteromalus sylvicola (JEnt.Mag. ii. 481). Alten. 

Pteromahis lera, mas. Cyaneo-viridis, abdomine cupreo, antennis 
piceis, jiedibus flavis, femoribus fulvis, alls limpidis. Fern. Ab¬ 
domine cyaneo-viridi, disco purpureo, antennis nigris , 'pedibus fol¬ 
ds, femoribus viridibus . (Corp. long, lin* —If; alar. lin.Sf 
~ 2 |.) 

Male, —Body long and slender: head and thorax bluish green, 
convex, finely squameous : head a little broader than the thorax: 
antennse piceous, filiform, slender ; first joint yellow, long, slender, 
piceous towards the tip ; second cyathiform ; third and fourth very 
minute ; fifth and following joints to the tenth long, linear, suc¬ 
cessively but slightly decreasing in length; club fusiform, more than 
twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax elliptical: prothorax very 
short: scutum of the mesothorax rather long; sutures of the par- 
apsides very indistinct; axillae large, triangular, not conniving; scu- 
tellum rhomboidal: metathorax very short; propodeon large, obco- 
nic, almost horizontal, having a rim on each side and a ridge along 
the middle : podeon very short: abdomen linear, smooth, shining, 
cupreous, a little narrower but not shorter than the thorax,' having 
an indistinct' yellow spot towards the base which is bright green,; 
metapodeon occupying about one-fourth of the dorsum ; octoon not 
half the length of the metapodeon; ennaton as long as the octoon; 
decaton a little longer than the ennaton; protelum as long as the 
deeaton; paratelum longer than the protelum ; telum short: legs 
bright yellow; coxae green; thighs fulvous; tips of the tarsi-, fuscous: 
wings limpid;-nervures fuscous.:;..■.humerus much less'than half the 
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length of the wing ; ulna more than half the length of the humerus ; 
radius nearly as long as the ulna; cubitus much shorter than the 
radius ; stigma small, emitting a short branch. 

Female ;—Head as broad as the thorax: antennas black, slender, 
clavate, shorter than the thorax; first joint long, slender; second 
cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute ; fifth and following joints 
to the tenth successively shorter and broader; club elliptical, broader 
than the tenth joint, and more than twice its length: abdomen fusi¬ 
form, nearly as long as the thorax, bluish green, purple along the 
disc, concave above, keeled beneath; metapodeon occupying a 
little more than one-third of the dorsum ; octoon and the following 
segments short, but successively increasing in length ; legs fulvous ; 
thighs green ; tips of the tarsi piceous. 

Alten and Hammerfest. 

Pteromalus Musseus, fern, d&neus, antennis basi fulvis, pedibus 
fulvis , femoribus viridibus, tibiis apice tarsisque flavis, alls lim- 
qiidis. (Corp. long. lin. If; alar. lin. 2§.) 

Body aeneous, very robust; head and thorax convex, finely squa- 
meous : head transverse, as broad as the thorax: antennae fulvous ?; 
first joint long, slender; second cyathiform : thorax oval, very thick, 
broader before than behind : prothorax transverse, very short: scu¬ 
tum of the mesothorax broad; sutures of the parapsides very in¬ 
distinct, approaching each other; axillae large, triangular, not con¬ 
niving ; scutelhim rhomboidal: metathorax very short: propodeon 
transverse, decumbent: podeon extremely short: abdomen elliptical, 
smooth, shining, attenuated at the tip, fiat above, keeled beneath, 
much longer and narrower than the thorax; metapodeon of moderate 
size, less than one-fourth of the length of the abdomen; octoon 
much shorter than the metapodeon ; ennaton, decaton and protelum. 
each as long as the octoon; paratelum longer than the protelum; 
telum as long as the paratelum: legs fulvous ; coxae and thighs green; 
tarsi and tips of the tibiae yellow: wings limpid ; nervures fulvous ; 
humerus much less than half the length of the wing ; ulna little 
more than half the length of the humerus; radius longer than the 
ulna; cubitus much shorter than the ulna; stigma small, emitting a 
very short branch, 

"Alten. 

Pteromalus Pyttalus, fem. JEneus , antennis pirns, pedibus fulvis r 
femoribus viridibus , tarsis flavis, alts obsolete fmcis, (Corp. 
long, lin, |—1; alar. lin. If—4$.) V '' 

Body seneous, short: head and thorax convex, finely squameous : 
head rather large, a little broader than the thorax: antenna? dark 
piceous, clavate, as long as the thorax; first joint long, slender ; 
second cyathiform; third and fourth very minute; fifth and follow¬ 
ing joints to the tenth successively shorter and broader; club conical, 
more than twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax oval: pro¬ 
thorax transverse, very short: scutum of the mesothorax short, 
broad; sutures of the parapsides very indistinct; scutellum rhom- 
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boidal; metathorax very short: propodeon transverse, shorty decum¬ 
bent: podeon extremely short: abdomen a little longer than broad, 
smooth, shining, fiat above, slightly keeled beneath, shorter and 
broader than the thorax; metapodeon occupying rather more than 
one-third of the dorsum ; octoon not more than half the length of 
the metapodeon; ennaton shorter than the octoon; decaton still 
shorter; protelum as long as the decaton ; paratelum and telum very 
short: legs fulvous; coxae and thighs green; tarsi yellow, their tips 
fuscous: wings very slightly tinged with brown; nervures fulvous; 
humerus much less than half the length of the wing; ulna hardly 
more than half the length of the humerus ; radius a little shorter 
than the ulna; cubitus very nearly as long as the radius; stigma 
very minute, emitting a short branch. 

Alten. 

Fteromalus Rhintlion, fem. Cyaneus, antennis piceis, pedibus ftil- 
vis, femoribus viridibus, tibiis fusco-cinctis, alls limpidis. (Corp. 
long. lin. 1-|~; alar. lin. 2.) 

Body dark blue: head and thorax convex, squameous: head 
hardly broader than the thorax: antennae dark piceous, clavate, 
shorter than the thorax; first and second joints dark blue; first 
joint long, slender; second cyathiform; third and fourth very mi¬ 
nute; fifth and following joints to the tenth successively but very 
slightly increasing in breadth and decreasing in length; club coni¬ 
cal, twice the length of the tenth joint: thorax oval: pro thorax very 
short, its length not equal to one-fourth of its breadth: scutum of 
the mesothorax broad; sutures of the parapsides very indistinct; 
axillae large, triangular; scutellum rhomb oidal, prominent: meta¬ 
thorax transverse, very short: propodeon obconic, decumbent: po- 
deon extremely short: abdomen elliptical, smooth, shining, attenu¬ 
ated towards the tip, concave above, slightly keeled beneath, a little 
narrower and longer than the thorax; metapodeon of moderate size; 
octoon short; ennaton and the following segments longer: legs 
fulvous; coxae and thighs blue; tibiae fuscous, their tips fulvous: 
wings limpid; nervures fulvous; humerus much less than half the 
length of the wing; ulna not half the length of the humerus; radius 
longer than the ulna; cubitus a little shorter than the ulna; stigma 
small, emitting a short branch. 

Isle of Soroe, Finmark, 

Pteromalus Mazaces, mas, Viridis , abdomine Iasi fulvo, antennis 
fuscis , pedibus flavis, alls subfulvis. (Corp. long. lin. 1; alar, 
lin. If.) 

Body dark green: head and thorax convex, finely squameous: 
head a little broader than the thorax : antennae fuscous, subclavate, 
as long as the thorax; first and second joints fulvous ; first joint long, 
slender; second cyathiform ; third and fourth very minute; fifth and 
following joints to the tenth successively shorter and broader; club 
conical, more than twice the length of the tenth joint; thorax oval; 
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pro thorax very short: scutum of the mesothorax broad; sutures of 
the parapsides indistinct; axillae large, triangular; scutellum rliom- 
boidal: metathorax very short: propodeon short, decumbent: po» 
deon very short; abdomen circular, smooth, shining, concave, a 
little broader and much shorter than the thorax, having a fulvous 
spot towards the base; metapodeon large; octoon and the following" 
segments short; legs yellow; coxae green : wings having a slight 
fulvous tinge; nervures fulvous; humerus much less than half the 
length of the wing; ulna more than half the length of the humerus; 
radius not longer than the ulna; cubitus hardly more than half 
the length of the ulna; stigma small, emitting a very short 
branch. 

Alten. 


XLIV.— Observations on the Gasteropod Mollusca, designated by 
the name of Phlebenterata by M . de Quatrefages . By M. 
SoiTLEYET** 

M. be Quathepages has communicated to the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences a series of researches upon a group of Gasteropod Mollusca-, 
whose organization differs widely, according to that naturalist, 
from that of the animals of the same type, and presents very sin¬ 
gular peculiarities. M. de Quatrefages says, in fact, that he has 
observed in these Mollusca the partial or complete disappearance 
of the organs of circulation, whence would result a corresponding 
degradation in the respiratory organs ; and he is moreover very 
much inclined to the opinion that the posterior aperture of the 
digestive tube disappears even in some of these 'Gasteropoda, 
■which would consequently bring them much nearer to animals of 
the most simple structure—the Medusa for example. 

The strangeness of these results, which appeal* to me contrary 
not only to all known facts on the organization of Mollusca, but 
also' to all admitted and’ recognised principles in zoology, led me 
to extend the researches which ■' I made some years ago on the 
anatomy and physiology of these animals, to those which form the 
subject of the memoirs published by M. de Quatrefages, Having 
already had occasion to observe some of these Gasteropoda during 
the expedition round the world of the Bonita,. 1 endeavoured to 
complete this investigation by that' of .species which are found on 
otmeoasisy but, as I cannot yet submit to the Academy the" work 
which 1 have written on this subject, and which is retarded by 
the execution of the drawings accompanying it, J meantime re¬ 
quest permission to state succinctly some of the results at which 
1 have arrived, and which 'appear to me to contradict almost en¬ 
tirely those announced by.M... de Quatrefages* 

It is known that among the Mollusca in question there are first 

: . . * From the Vwipim Rmdm for August 12th, 1844b . 
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the Bolides and some other closely allied genera^ Carolina, 
Tergipes , Calliopm, Gkmcus, &c,, genera which often differ 
only in external characters of little importance, and which cer¬ 
tainly form in the class of Gasteropoda one of the most natural 
families. However, according to the observations of M. de Qua- 
trefages, these mollusca present in their internal structure the 
greatest differences: thus the Bolides have a heart and arteries, 
without a venous system, and in the other genera of the same 
group which this naturalist examined, there no longer existed any 
trace of the circulatory apparatus. I have observed Carolina, 
Calliop&a, Gkmcus , Tergipes (a genus which appears to me to 
have the nearest relation to the genus Amphorina proposed by 
M. de Quatrefages), as well as a mollusk which presented the 
characters assigned by Messrs. Alder and Hancock to their ge¬ 
nus Venilia , to which M. de Quatrefages has himself referred his 
genus Zephyrina, and I can affirm that all these mollusca have a 
heart and an arterial system, disposed as in the Bolides . It is 
not very difficult to ascertain the existence of these organs, pro¬ 
vided we do not investigate these animals solely as transparent 
objects. 

I have stated, that even if M. de. Quatrefages admits the ex¬ 
istence of a heart and arterial system in some of these mollusca, 
it is not the same with the venous system which, he says expli¬ 
citly is wanting in all; and as it was nevertheless necessary to 
explain, in the Bolides, the return of the blood towards the cir¬ 
culatory centre, this naturalist supposes that this fluid, after ha¬ 
ving traversed the arteries, is distributed in the general cavity of 
the body, whence the contractions of the animal propel it in suc¬ 
cessive waves to the ventricle. Admitting even this theory as 
probable, the following anatomical fact, easy of verification in the 
large species of Bolls, appears to me to destroy it completely.. 
If, after having opened carefully the pericardium, we inject, the 
auricle by the ventricle (an experiment which I have several times 
performed on the Bolts Cuvierii, common on the coasts of the 
British Channel) and propel the liquid slowly, we. soon see this 

*■ 1 do not think we can enumerate among .these genera, Molidina, which 
differ from the EolUks, according to M*'de.Quatrefages, by the absence of 
labial tentacles , these tentacles not existing in any of the known species of 
the genus Eolis, Some authors, from examining individuals contracted by 
alcohol, have taken for tenlactilar prolongations, the lateral points formed'by 
the anterior margin of the foot, and have thus assigned three pairs of ten¬ 
tacles to these mollusca ; hut this error has been already noticed by everal 
' itaturalists,'... 

.Home other genera of this group, as Cavolma, JmpJiorina y Zephyrina, 
&c., do not rest equally upon characters sufficiently important or well-ascer¬ 
tained for us to adopt them; but I cannot here'enter into a discussion, of this 

subject'. ■' '■■■■■ h ■ , 
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liquid swell the auricle and at length penetrate into the thickness 
of the tissues of the external envelope, forming currents which it 
is possible to follow as far as the branchial appendices; I have 
never seen the injected liquid spread itself into the visceral ca¬ 
vity. It is also possible, by a very attentive examination, to re¬ 
cognise the small venous .vessels which, from the viscera' and 
especially from the ovary, proceed into the external envelope. 
But I must also recall the fact, that inmost of the Mollusca, the 
venous system is much less apparent than the arterial system, 
and that it often happens, as M. de Blainville has pointed out in 
his * Traite de Malacologie/ that the sides of the venous vessels, 
already extremely thin, are moreover so blended with the tissue 
of the parts, that it becomes very difficult to recognise them: 
most commonly then these venous vessels only assume a very di¬ 
stinct vascular appearance in the large trunks which go to the 
respiratory organs, when the latter are very circumscribed; but if 
these organs do not present this last character, as is the case evi¬ 
dently in the Bolides , the venous system will necessarily present 
an analogous diffusion. Facts therefore appear to me to agree 
with reasoning and with analogy, to prove that the venous system 
really exists in the Bolides and in all the other mollusca of the 
same group. 

The details into which I have entered, and those in addition 
which it will be possible for me to give on the structure of the 
external appendices of these mollusca, will also show, I hope, that 
these appendices perform really the respiratory functions. 

M. de Quatrefages thinks he has discovered the reason of the 
degradation of the organs of circulation and respiration in the 
Mollusca Phlebenterata in an anatomical peculiarity first observed 
by MM. Milne Edwards and Lowen in Calliopm and Bolts, 
and which consists in a prolongation of the digestive cavity in 
the appendices of the branchiae. That naturalist is of opinion 
that this disposition of the digestive tube has the object of 
supplying the absence of the organs of respiration, by permit¬ 
ting the direct action of the air on the nutritive matters. 

The following facts and arguments appear to me again wholly, 
to contradict this theory:—* 

1. If such were really the object assigned by nature to that 
organic disposition, there ought evidently to be a relation between 
the progressive degradation .of the organs of respiration and cir¬ 
culation and the development of those ramifications of the di¬ 
gestive cavity which should supply their functions : now precisely 
the contrary takes place. Thus the Bolides, which, according to 
M. de Quatrefages himself, still possess a circulation and nume¬ 
rous branchial appendices, have also a very ramified digestive 
tube ; and the last genera of his order which he designates under 
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the names of Pelt a and Chalidis, which possess neither circulation 
nor respiratory appendices,, do likewise not present any trace of 
these ramifications of the digestive cavity. 

2. If we study the internal structure of the branchial appen¬ 
dices in all these mollusca, we see that the prolongations of the 
digestive cavity which traverse the centime are always separated 
from the dermoidal envelope (as is represented in the drawings of 
M. cle Quatrefages) by a layer more or less thick, according to 
the size of these appendices, of a granulous brownish or yellowish 
substance, which that naturalist has considered to be the liver—a 
conclusion which I completely adopt, because it seems to me 
really impossible to give a different one. We must then admit 
that the oxygenation of the nutritive matters would be through 
this organ, and that nature, which in the construction of the 
parts destined to the function of respiration has always sought to 
bring as near as possible tbe external fluid with the liquid upon 
which it has to act, would have here followed quite a contrary 
rule. 

3. Admitting that this action of the air was still possible, not¬ 
withstanding what I have just said, it would yet be necessary to 
explain, how the nutritive fluid, after having undergone it, could 
be carried into the different parts of the body, in animals which 
present no trace of organs of circulation. 

4. If we are not preoccupied with the idea of finding in the 
organization of these animals an organic combination which takes 
the place of the apparatus of respiration and circulation, since 
these apparatus exist according to my observations, we may give a 
much more natural explanation of this ramified disposition of the 
digestive tube in the EoluUna . In fact, as I have already said, 
these ramifications terminate in the liver, and as I shall easily 
make clear, the trunks which furnish them always open into the 
stomachal pouch, it seems to me to follow naturally that these 
ramified canals are biliary ducts; thus we find them almost always 
filled with a thick and brownish matter having all the appearance 
of bile. This gasiro* biliary apparatus (a denomination which ap¬ 
pears to me more suitable than that of gastro-vascular) differs 
from the same apparatus in most of the other mollusca only in 
the fact that: the biliary vessels, instead of uniting successively to 
form a single trunk, form on each side a series of canals which 
open detached in: the stomachal pouch, aud it is easy to detect 
the connexion which exists between this disposition and the kind 
of diffusion which, so to speak, the liver presents in all the ap¬ 
pendices which cover the back of the animal. In another mol- 
lusk, on the analogies of which zoologists are still very uncertain, 

Ann, Mag . 2V, Hist, VoL xiv. 2 A 
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but which, it seems to me, in many relations, must be placed by 
the side of the Eolidesy Phylliroo ,.the liver occurs in tlie form of 
cseca which open detached into the stomachal cavity, and thus 
presents a disposition which leads to that which is observed, in 
all the mollusca of the family of the Bolides ; only that, in these 
last, the cam of the liver, instead of remaining internal, become 
external, propelling, so to speak, the skin before them,—a re¬ 
markable and wholly exceptional peculiarity, which belongs ' per¬ 
haps to some biological circumstances in these mollusca. 

. In his last communication to the Academy, M. de Quatrcfages 
has expressed the opinion that this division of the liver was ne¬ 
cessitated by the ramified disposition of the digestive cavity; but 
this necessity is not very evident, and, according to what I have 
said above, this position of the liver around ramifications of the 
stomach is, on the contrary, wholly in contradiction to the func¬ 
tions which that naturalist assigns to them. 

I have already said that, this gastro-biliary apparatus always 
opens into the stomachal cavity, and in fact M. de Quatrefages 
is wrong in making it terminate thus in the, intestine or in the 
buccal cavity* As I cannot enter here into details on this sub¬ 
ject, I shall only remark that, in all these mollusca, the intestine 
properly so called has escaped the researches of this naturalist; 
this has caused him to assign a false position to the anus, or has 
led him to mistake the existence of that aperture*. 

In the statement which I have just given of tlie result of my 
researches on the Bolides and the.other genera which belong to 
the same group, I have mentioned only what appeared to me to 
have a reference to the general questions raised by M. de Quatre¬ 
fages; but I should observe, that'on several other points my ob¬ 
servations disagree with those of that naturalist, and especially 
on the organs of generation, whose conformation appears to me 
not at all to resemble the description which he has given of them,; 
I shall show in fact that this apparatus is wholly analogous to 
that of the other Nudibraneli Mollusca, and especially of the 
Tritofim, 

Amongst the other' genera of Mollusca which M. de Quatre¬ 
fages, has arranged after the Eolidiam, in his order P/ikbmterafa, 
is QkeiTs Acteon } and which is identical, as I have assured my¬ 
self, with the genus described by M, Itfeso under the name 
* The observations which.I have made on this small mottusk 
are quite opposed to those of M. de Quatrefages, who moreover 

' * The description which M. (le Quatrefages has given of the gastro-biliary 
apparatus in the Edzdina is wholly inexact; the canals which lead from tlie 
stomachal cavity never terminate in lateral trunks, as is represented in the 
figure given by that naturalist. 
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has given only a very insufficient description; I can however only 
indicate here briefly the errors which he appears to me to have 
committed, 

1. Contrary to the assertions.of this naturalist, the Acieon has 
a heart, an arterial system, &c.; in a word, a complete apparatus 
of circulation which has much analogy with that of the Bolides, 

2, The dorsal pouch which M. de Quatrefages has considered 
as the stomach, and from which proceed the ramified canals which 
cover, above, the lateral expansions of the animal, has no com¬ 
munication with the digestive tube; it is a distinct apparatus 
which opens externally by a peculiar orifice placed behind that of 
the anus, and which seems to serve for the respiration in this 
mollusk. In the same way the ramifications of this apparatus 
have no communication with the vesiculous ampulliform organs, 
which thus in no way present the regular position which this na¬ 
turalist assigns to them in his figures. 

8. The whole digestive tube, from the buccal cavity, the de¬ 
scription of which likewise differs from my investigations, appears 
to have escaped the observation of M. de Quatrefages. 

4. The position which M. de Quatrefages assigns to the anus, 
at the posterior and median portion of the body, is certainly inac¬ 
curate ; there is at that point neither orifice nor cloacmn. The 
anal aperture is situated at the anterior and dorsal part of the 
animal on the right side, and always occurs in the form of a 
small protuberance, which is easy of detection. 

5, The genital orifice is not simple , and has likewise a differ¬ 
ent position to that which M, de Quatrefages assigns to it; the 
aperture of the oviduct is on the right side, in a small groove 
which descends from the anus towards the lower surface of the 
animal; that of the male organ is situated on the same side, at 
the base of the tentacle. 

My observations on the zoological characters of Act eon agree 
entirely with those which have been communicated to me by M. 
Verany of Genoa, who has often had opportunities of observing 
this small mollusk. ' 

■ 1 M. de Quatrefages' has given.no detail on the reproductive' ap¬ 
paratus of Acieon; but he appears to say that'the arrangement 
of that apparatus is the same as that which he indicates in a suc¬ 
cinct maimer in his genus Acteonia : in that case, I might still 
affirm that the organs of generation in Acieon have no analogy 
with the description which is given by that naturalist.. 

. I can say nothing of the genera Acteonia , PIacohranchus 3 
Pelt a and Chalidis , which are also Included in. the order of .the, 
, PMebentemte Mollusca of M. de Quatrefages, not having been 
able as yet to procure these mollusca. But of these genera,, the 
first or Acteonia does not differ from Acteon , according, to this 
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naturalist hiinself, who moreover has given no other detail re¬ 
specting its internal organization than the short description of 
the generative apparatus which I have already noticed. It is 
then a genus concerning which nothing can be determined. The 
genus Placobranclius, established by Van Hasselt, has been re¬ 
ferred to this order solely from the analogy which it presents 
with the genus Adeon . The last two genera, Pelta and Gha~ 
lulls } then remain, on the subject of which it is impossible for me 
to oppose my observations to those of M. de Quatrefages*. If 
however we consider the numerous errors of observation which 
I have pointed out in the investigations of that naturalist, and 
the proofs of which it will be easy for me to furnish,—if moreover 
we admit that these errors may have been more easy to commit 
on animals which are almost microscopical, it will follow, I think, 
that the facts which M. de Quatrefages has enumerated in the 
organization of these mollusea do not present a degree of certainty 
sufficient to be accepted in sound zoology,—these facts being in 
contradiction to all other received facts and to all analogy. 

In replying to the assertions of M. clc Quatrefages in this short 
notice, I have had occasion sometimes to argue upon foots which 
do not appear to me to have received the most rational explana¬ 
tion, and every one may consequently appreciate the value and 
justness of my arguments; but most frequently I have found that 
I disagreed with the facts themselves, and have then been obliged 
to question their accuracy. I am aware that it remains for me 
to oppose facts to them; but these proofs, which I have in my 
possession, I shall submit together with my work to the Academy, 
and they will, I hope, place beyond a doubt all that 1 have ad¬ 
vanced and all that I have objected to. 


XLV .—On Thalassidroma mclitensis, Sehembri, a supposed new 
. species of Stormy Petrel . By II. E. Strickland, M.A. 

In the valuable paper on the birds of the Ionian Islands by Capt 
H. M. Drummond (Annals of Nat. Hist. vol. xii. p, 422), that, 
gentleman remarks that the bird which he had considered to be 
Tlialassidronia pelagica was more probably the T.mellt&rms, anew 
species discovered at Malta by SigVSchembri, and supposed to 
be peculiar to the Mediterranean. In the excellent little work 
of the last-named author, entitled ‘Catalogo Omitologico del 
Gruppo xli Malta/ published in 1843, is a description and figure 
of the Thalassidroma melitensis, the distinctive characters of which 

* I have not been able to examine the objects collected and described by 
M. de Quatrefages, that naturalist not having deposited them in the galleries 
of the Museum. 
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were supposed to consist in the basal portion of the lateral tail- 
feathers being white,, while the T. pelagica is described by most 
authors as having the tail wholly black. I had however for some 
time suspected that the melitmsis and pelagica were identical, 
having observed in my own specimen of pelagica that the lateral 
reetrices were in fact white towards the base, though this colour 
is nearly concealed by the incumbent tail-covers. 

By the kindness of Capt. Drummond I am now enabled to set 
at rest these doubts, having just received from him several speci¬ 
mens of the supposed species named melitensis, obtained at Malta, 
but which turn out to be quite identical with the Thalassidroma 
pelagica of the British seas. This opinion is confirmed by Mr. 
G. 11. Gray, to whom I have sent one of Capt. Drummond's spe¬ 
cimens, and who assures me that he has compared it with the 
specimens of the true pelagica in the British Museum, and that 
he can find no distinctions between them. 

Capt. Drummond (who is now at Malta) has communicated to 
me the following corrections to be made in his papers on the birds 
of the Ionian Islands and of Crete. 

The species entered as Picas major (Annals, voh xii, p. 418) 
should he P. leuconotus > —the P. major not being found in Corfu. 

The birds which are sold at Malta to the uninitiated for snipes 
(p. 418) are the Upnpa epops, and not (as stated through a mis¬ 
print) the Yunx torquilla. 

The falcon mentioned at p. 423, as chasing beetles in the even¬ 
ing in Crete, is proved on further examination to be the Falco 
Eleonoras , and not F. subhut eo, which last species was not noticed 
in Crete. Falco Eleonoras may also be included, though as a rare 
bird, in the fauna of the Ionian Islands, a specimen having been 
obtained from the island of Fano. 


XLVI .—Record of the discovery of an Alligator with several 
new Mammalia in the Freshwater Strata at IlordwelL By 
Searees Wood, Esq. F.G.S. 

Dear Sib, York, Oct 23,1844, 

As the Report in the Athenaeum of the late Meeting of the Bri¬ 
tish Association here, does not contain any abstract of the highly 
important discoveries made by Mr, Searles Mood in the fresh¬ 
water strata at Hordwell, perhaps you will find room in the forth¬ 
coming Number of the ‘Annals' for a brief notice of this gen¬ 
tleman's researches. 

Yours, dear Sir, most faithfully, 

Edward Charlesworth. 

Richard Taylor , Esq. 

Part of the summer of 1843 was devoted by Mr. Wood to an 
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naturalist himself, who moreover has given no other detail re¬ 
specting its internal organization than the short description of 
the generative apparatus which I have already noticed. It is 
then a genus concerning which nothing can be determined, The 
genus Placobranchus, established, by Van Hasselt, has been re¬ 
ferred to this order solely from the analogy which it presents 
with the genus Act eon. The last two genera, Pella and. Cha¬ 
lt dis, then remain, on the subject of which it is impossible for me 
to oppose my observations to those of M. de Quatrefages*. If 
however we consider the numerous errors of observation which 
I have pointed out in the investigations of that naturalist, and 
the proofs of which it will be easy for me to furnish,—if moreover 
we admit that these errors may have been more easy to commit 
on animals which are almost microscopical, it will follow, I think, 
that the facts which ML de Quatrefages has enumerated in the 
organization of these xnollusca do not present a degree of certainty 
sufficient to be accepted in sound zoology,—these facts being in 
contradiction to all other received facts and to all analogy. 

In replying to the assertions of M. de Quatrefages in this short 
notice, I have had occasion sometimes to argue upon facts which 
do not appear to me to have received the most rational explana¬ 
tion, and every one may consequently appreciate the value and 
justness of my arguments; but most frequently I have found that 
I disagreed with the facts themselves, and have then been obliged 
to question their accuracy. I am aware that it remains for me 
to oppose facts to them; but these proofs, which I have in my 
possession, I shall submit together with my work to the Academy, 
and they will, I hope, plaee beyond a doubt all that I have ad¬ 
vanced and all that I have objected to. 


XIV,— On Thalassidroma melitensis, Schembri, a supposed new 
species of Stormy Petrel , By H. E. Strickland, MLA. 

In the valuable paper on the birds of the Ionian Islands by Capt, 
H. MI, Drummond (Annals of Nat, Hist. vol. xii. p. 422), that 
gentleman remarks that the bird which lie had considered to be 
Thalassidroma pelagica was more probably the Tvnelitenm, a new 
species discovered at Malta by Sigh Schembri, ami supposed to 
be peculiar to the Mediterranean.. ~ In the excellent little work 
of the last-named' author,, entitled ' Catalogo Ornitologico del 
Grappo tli Malta/ published in 1848, is a description and figure 
of the Thalassidroma melitensis, the distinctive characters of which 

* I have not been able to examine the objects collected and described by 
M. de Quatrefages, that naturalist not having deposited them in the galleries 
of the Museum, 
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were supposed to consist in the basal portion of the lateral tail- 
feathers being white,, while the T. pelagica is described by most 
authors as having the tail wholly black. I had however for some 
time suspected that the melitensis and pelagica were identical, 
having observed in my own specimen of pelagica that the lateral 
rectrices were in fact white towards the base, though this colour 
is nearly concealed by the incumbent tail-covers. 

By the kindness of Capt. Drummond I am now enabled to set 
at rest these doubts, having just received from him several speci¬ 
mens of the supposed species named melitensis, obtained at Malta, 
but which turn out to be quite identical with the Thalassidroma 
pelagica of the British seas. This opinion is confirmed by Mr. 
G. ft. Gray, to whom I have sent one of Capt. DrummoncFs spe¬ 
cimens, and who assures me that he has compared it with the 
specimens of the true pelagica in the British Museum, and that 
lie can find no distinctions between them. 

Capt. Drummond (who is now at Malta) has communicated to 
me the following corrections to he made in his papers on the birds 
of the Ionian Islands and of Crete. 

The species entered as Ficus major (Annals, vol. xii. p. 418) 
should be P. leuconotus ,—the P. major not being found in Corfu. 

The birds which are sold at Malta to the uninitiated for snipes 
(p. 418) are the Upupa epops , and not (as stated through a mis¬ 
print) the Yunx iorquilla. 

The falcon mentioned at p. 423, as chasing beetles in the even¬ 
ing in Crete, is proved on further examination to be the Falco 
Eleonorce, and not F. subbuteo , which last species was not noticed 
in Crete. Falco Eleonora may also be included, though as a rare 
bird, in the fauna of the Ionian Islands, a specimen having been 
obtained from, the island of Bano. 

XhVh—Record of the discovery of an Alligator with several 

new Mammalia in the Freshwater Strata at Hordwell, By 
Suable s Wood, Esq. E.G.S. ., 

- Dear Sib, York,^Oct. 23,1844. ^ 

As the Report in the Athenaeum of the late Meeting of the .Bri¬ 
tish Association here, does not contain any abstract of the highly 
important discoveries made by Mr. Searles Wood in the fresh¬ 
water strata at Hordwell, perhaps you wilHmd room in the forth- 
coining N umber. of the f Annals 3 for a brief notice of this gen¬ 
tleman's researches. 

Yours, dear Sir, most faithfully, 

Edward Charles worth. 

Richard Taylor, Esq. 

Part of the summer of 1843 was devoted by Mr. W ood to an 
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examination of the celebrated freshwater cliff at Hordwell in 
Hampshire, and upon (pitting England in the early part of this 
year Mr. Wood intrusted to me for publication the new fossils 
which he had discovered, accompanied .by manuscript notes* To 
these he requested I would append such remarks as a more full 
examination of the respective' specimens might enable me to 
furnish. 

Of the remains in question referable to the Mammalia, the most 
instructive specimen is an imperfect cranium of a Pachydermatous 
quadruped, for which Mr. Wood proposes the generic name Mi- 
crochoerus . It comes very near Hyracotherium in the general 
aspect of the molar teeth, but its size could hardly have exceeded 
that of the hedgehog (Erinaceus europceus). It had moreover 
no interspace between the second and first spurious molar, nor 
between this last-named tooth and that which in Hyracotherium 
Prof. Owen regards as a canine. The last molar also differs very 
decidedly in shape from that of Hyracotherium , but until more 
species of this group are known, generic distinctions can only be 
regarded as provisional, and in the present case the characters 
assumed as generic may hereafter prove to be only specific. Most 
fortunately one ramus of the lower jaw was found with the above, 
demonstrating that Mkrochcerus has that remarkable prolonga¬ 
tion backwards of the angle so strikingly displayed in Chmropo- 
tamus. 

Mr. Waterhouse takes the following view of the dental formula 
of this genus 

Incisors pn; canines pro; false molars prj; true molars §r~f; 
= 34. 

1st. The specific name of erinaceus is proposed by Mr. Wood 
for this new addition to British fossil Mammalia. 

2nd. Part of the upper jaw of a very small nondescript mammal, 
with highly complicated molar teeth, clearly insectivorous, but not 
sufficiently perfect to decide upon its generic relations*. 

3rd. A trifid mammalian tooth cleft nearly to the base of its 
crown as in the genus Stenorhyncfms , and which I believe to be 
the tooth of a seal. 

4th. A mammalian tooth remarkably compressed, with a single 
lateral lobe. I think this may also be referable' to a seal. ■'', 

* I lower of Croydon, stimulated by Mr. Wood’s success, pursued the 
investigation of the Hordwell cliff, and along with other interesting fossils 
obtained a considerable portion of the lower jaw of a small insectivorous 
mammal, which he was so obliging as. to lend to Mr/ Wood, that it 
-■-.might be described along with the new mammalia previously discovered. 
For this fossil I suggested at the Meeting of the British Association the pro¬ 
visional generic term Spalacodon . 
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5th. A scapula* apparently of the Palmotherimn , in fine preser¬ 
vation; also a portion of the .upper jaw with several molar teeth 
in situ . 

6th. A great portion of the head of an alligator, having nearly 
all the upper range of teeth (43 in number) remaining, along with 
4he humerus, dermal scutse and other parts of the skeleton. 

This fossil, I think, may be regarded as the most interesting 
Saurian relic yet discovered in British or continental tertiary 
strata. The remains were imbedded in the fine siliceous sand of 
which the freshwater deposit at Hordwell is chiefly composed, 
and with the exception of a change in colour and chemical com¬ 
position, are presented to the study of the palaeontologist in a 
state which would challenge comparison with those of any recent 
skeleton. Mr. Wood’s discovery too constitutes I believe the first 
authentic record of the occurrence of the alligator in the fossil 
state. In the same deposit this gentleman found numerous scales 
and vertebrae of the Lepidosteus } a genus of fishes now associated 
with the alligator in the new world. Mr. Wood proposes to call 
the Hordwell alligator A. Hantoniensis 
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Naturgetreue Abbildungen und Bcsckreibmgen der essbctren, scMdliclieri 

und verdiicktigen Sckwcimme . Von J. V. Krombholz. Frag, 1831- 
1843. 

Eight parts of this splendid work, containing sixty-two plates, were 
published, when it was arrested by the death of the author in the 
course of last autumn. Fourteen more plates however had been en¬ 
graved before the * Epicrisis ’ of Fries was published in which they 
are quoted, and -which appeared in 1836, but was some time pre¬ 
viously in the hand of the printer. These we have obtained from 
Prag through the kindness of M. Corcla ; and we believe that the 
drawings from which they were made are lost together with the 
greater .part of the specimens.; there is therefore no probability of 
their ever being published. The work then must be considered as 
ending with the sixty-second plate, and we confidently recommend 
it as a storehouse of excellent figures which are due to the pencil of 
M. Corda, who is no less happy in the delineation of larger objects 
than in the minute forms of fungi, on which he has thrown so much 
light; indeed the whole execution of the work is due to him, 
Krombholz himself having done little more than the editorial part. 
The figures and dissections, it must be remembered, were made some 
time before the recent discoveries of the true structure of the hyme- 
nium, and at a time'when M. Corda was neither so practised in the 
use of the microscope nor possessed of so good an instrument as at 
present; the analyses therefore are not what one would expect from 

* It is Mi*. Wood’s intention shortly to publish a more detailed account 
of these fossils, accompanied by illustrations. 
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Bis other works, nor indeed are they always correct,—a charge 
which however lies at the door of almost every observer of hymeno- 
rnycetous fungi at that time. The principal feature of the work how¬ 
ever is the beauty and faithfulness of the larger figures, the analyses 
being a very subordinate .part; and whatever reproach may be thrown 
on this part of the work, it is but justice to assert that no mycolo¬ 
gist has published more faithful analyses of fungi than M. Garda. 
For proof we appeal not only to the uniformly increasing merit of his 
f Fasciculi/ each surpassing the other in importance and skill of exe¬ 
cution, but to ocular evidence afforded by a comparison of many of 
his most curious genera, such as Dictyosporiimi , Hdicostylum , Cla~ 
dotrickum , &c., under the microscope with the published figures, and 
we have not been struck more by the curious forms and structures 
which presented themselves than by the great accuracy of the figures. 
It has fallen to the lot of few to discover more novelties, and these 
as beautiful as singular, than to M.Gorda; indeed so curious are many 
of them, that occasionally he has met with the fate of original thinkers 
and fortunate observers, and his discoveries instead of exciting* admi¬ 
ration have been met with doubt. It was therefore with great plea¬ 
sure that we received a packet of specimens, in many cases portions 
of the very individual figured, which have enabled us at once to do 
justice to the author, and to refer to the ‘ Fasciculi * as a repertorium 
of facts ; and we are in some measure the more pleased to be able to 
do so, since we do not always agree with his views either as to genera 
or species, and we regard the work rather as that of an original ob¬ 
server than of a profound critic. We are rejoiced too to find that 
his labours in the study of antediluvian phytology, which will soon 
be given to the public, and will present the most magnificent ana¬ 
lyses which have hitherto been published, have not drawn him off 
entirely from mycology, but that he has a sixth fasciculus in hand, 
and is preparing a new edition of his ‘ Introduction to Mycology/ 
a work which should be in the hands of every botanist. It remains 
only that we say of the work which has given occasion for these re¬ 
marks, that though the figures are too much crowded, which takes 
off greatly from the general effect, and the form itself of the book, 
oblong folio, not accordant with English taste, some of the plates, 
when confined to a single species, may be compared without risk to 
the beautiful plates of Vittadini and Viviani, and that in most cases, 
the figures individually are all that can be wished. As the plates are 
lithographed, and if, as it is probable, a few copies only were taken 
off, in a short time It will not be possible to procure the work from 
the publisher. ■ 

Histoire j physique, politique et naturelle de rile tie Cuba, Par Mr. 

'Ramon, de la Sagra. 

JBotanique: Plantes Cellulaires * Par Camille Montague, D.M, Paris, 

. 1838-1842. . ■,A/,/■; 

, The distinguishing feature, of this .work from others of a similar 
description which have emanated from the study of the French savtms, 
consists in the extraordinary.'ability and patience with which the 
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general introductory remarks to each order have been prepared* We 
have already given a translation of those on the order Fungi, from 
'which our readers may judge of the information to be derived from 
them : nor has the excellence of this particular portion been appre¬ 
ciated only in England, for it has been translated into German and 
Italian, and a Spanish version is now in the course of publication; 
indeed it may be pronounced almost a complete repertorium of my- 
cological facts, and these put forth with a clearness and precision 
which is very rare. Nor will those who are more especially inter¬ 
ested in other portions of cryptogamic botany find less to interest 
and instruct. 

The class Algse is taken in a very wide sense, as including the 
three families of Phycece, Byssacece, and Lichenes ; and the author’s 
reasons for this distribution, which accord with those of Fries, are 
detailed in a manner which cannot fail to be attractive. The con¬ 
siderations on Byssacece , a very difficult and anomalous tribe of 
plants, though short, are especially worth attention, and the illustra¬ 
tions of the genera Collmna and Leptogium , which accompany them, 
are more complete than any that have hitherto appeared, and show 
such a difference of structure between these genera and Lichens, 
which to the external eye they so closely resemble, as would surprise 
any one who has not paid a close attention to the composition of the 
thallus in these curious productions. In fact, in these plants the 
cortical and medullary strata are confused, and the gonidia, which in 
Lichens are confined to the cortical stratum, are in consequence 
dispersed through the gelatinous mass : thus they hold a place ex¬ 
actly intermediate between Phycece and Lichens, It is probable 
indeed that some plants usually referred to Byssacece, as Thamnomyces, 
are in reality Fungi, and we are inclined to think that Dichonenut is 
in the same predicament: in this genus, as in Cora, the reproduc¬ 
tive bodies will, we ventm*e to predict, be found seated upon spo- 
rophores. Camogonimn again is so completely a Bmtora with a fila¬ 
mentous thallus, that we cannot help thinking that mature consider¬ 
ation will remove it from Byssacece, an unfortunate and inexpressive 
name; and thus the class will form a natural division, consisting of 
such genera as Collema, Leptogium and LicMna. 

As regards the general execution of the work, the number of new 
and interesting species described, the beauty and correctness of the 
plates, the fullness of the analysis, and the ability and tact displayed, 
we cannot speak too highly. We know not that any work on natu¬ 
ral history can be pointed out which can at all compete with it; and 
though the number of new species is considerable, the author has 
exercised the greatest caution in proposing them as new, and not till 
after a complete examination of all available information, and the 
submission of specimens before publication to those whom he con¬ 
sidered as. most competent to give information. Since the pub¬ 
lication of the work, a comparison which we have been enabled to 
make with authentic specimens of Swartz in the Herbarium of the 
British Museum has enabled us to make two corrections, which the 
excellent author will be the very first to appreciate. His Polyporus 
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Vaienziteliamis proves to be identical with Swartz’s Bat. resupinatus, 
—a fact which never could have been discovered without original 
specimens, the very name alone being quite enough to prevent the 
origin of any such suspicion; and Pol. Auberianus with Bol. micro - 
poms , Swartz, which seems to be a species universally distributed 
in the West Indies, and of which we possess a beautiful specimen 
from Jamaica, 

Many of the species have been already characterized in the * An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelles,’ but as it is useful to have a list of 
species to avoid identity of names, we shall subjoin a catalogue of 
those that have first appeared on the publication of the volume. 

This is the first attempt to illustrate the cellular plants of Cuba ; 
but even the higher plants of this island are at present but imper¬ 
fectly known, and we hope that it may lead to similar illustrations 
of the other more important isles, abounding as they all do in the 
most varied and curious forms. No expense has been spared in the 
present instance to do justice to the subject, and the science of Dr. 
Montague has been well seconded by the pencil of Alfred Riocreux, 
a young artist of the greatest promise. The analyses are all from 
the practised pencil of the author himself. 

It remains only that we give a list of the species here first charac¬ 
terized, while we congratulate the author on the happy termination 
of his labours, and the additional frond which it contributes to the 
wreath which he wears so modestly amongst cryptogamists 

PlIYCE/E. 

Biddulphia australis. Rhodomela calamist'rata, Mont. 

Bryopsis ramulosa. Spbaerococcus. corallopsis. 

Caulerpa fastigiata. Ectocarpus mmutuhts. 

Bostryckio, n. g., founded on 


Strigula nUiduk. 

- rotula. 

Pertusaria entophlcea. 
Thelotrema Auberianum. 


Lichen es. 

Thelotrema olivaceum, 
■Opegrapha filicina, 
Biatora pnsilla, 

Parmelia Valeimudiana, 

Museums. 


Jnngermannia Rhizantha, 
Phragrnicoma Sagrssana. 

Lejeunia -phyllobola, Nees Sf Mont. 

—- mvriocarpa, Nees tf Mont. 

- radicosa, Nees in Hit. 

cardiocarpa. 


Lejeunia semilata. 

-——— cubensis. 

-——■ Auberiana. 
Fimbriaria cubanensis, Lekm, 
Hypnmn Liliputiamim, 


PROCEEDINGS OP LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

L1NNMAN .SOCIETY* 

June 4,1844—The Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

Read a continuation of' Mr. Griffith’s memoir, being the portion 
relating to Sarcophyte* ' 
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Read also the .conclusion of Mr. Woods’s f< Attempt to arrange 
the Carices of Middle Europe.” 

. In this paper Mr. Woods, passes in review the principal characters 
by means of which the species of Carices may be arranged into 
groups, and adopts with some modifications the system of Koch. 
His, arrangement is as follows;— 

A. Spica unica simplici. 

1. Dicecas; stigmatibus 2. ■ 

1. C, dioica; 2. C. Davalliana . 

2. Moncecse; stigmatibus..2. 

3.' C. pulicaris ; 4. C. decipiens ; 5. C. capitata .—6. C. Suteri , which 
may belong to the following division, as the number of stigmas is 
not indicated. 

3. Mon'oecse; stigmatibus 3. 

7. C. microglochin ; 8. C. pauciflora ; 9. C. Pyrenaica ; 10. C. spicata, 
11. C. rupestris . 

B. Spicis capitatis involucratis. 

12. C. cyperoides ; 13. C, Baldensis, 

C. Spicis compositis. 

1. Stigmatibus 3. 

14. C, curvula, 

2. Stigmatibus 2 ; floribus sterilibus in spicarum apice. 

15. C.fostida ; 16. C. sienophylla ; 17. C. lobata ; 18. C. incur va ; 19. 
C.schcenoides ; 20. C. divisa; 21. C.chordorhiza ; 22. C. vulpina ; 
23. C’. muricata; 24. C. divulsa j 25. C. teretiuscula; 26. C. para - 
doxa; 27. C. paniculata, 

3. Stigmatibus 2 ; spicis aliis fertilibus aliis stexdlibiis, v. floribus sterilibus 
in mcdid spied, v. floribus sterilibus in aliis spiciflis basalibus in aliis 
apicalibus. 

28. C. ludibunda ; 29. C. intermedia ; 30. C.modesta ; 31. C, arenaria ; 
32* C. repens ; 33. C. microstyla. 

4. Stigmatibus 2 ; floribus sterilibus in spicarum basi. 

34, C. brizoides ; 35. C.Schreberi ; 36. C. Liyerka, Gay ; 37. C. stellu- 
lata; 38. C. yrypos; 39, C. ovalis ; 40. C. axillaris; 41. C. 
ningfiausiana ; 42. <?. remota; 43. C. elongata ; 44. C, lagopina; 
45. C. heleonastes ; 46. C, curia ; 47. C. loliacea. 

1). Spicis distinctis, omnibus androgynis ; floribus sterilibus in apice spica¬ 
rum ; stigmatibus 3. 

48. C. Linton ; 49. C. Sarda, 

K. Spicis lateralibus $; terminal! androgynd, floribus sterilibus apicalibus; 
stigmatibus (nisi In C. bicolore) 3; fructu inconspieue rostrato. 

50. C. bicolor; 51. C. air ala j 52, (7. aterrima ; 53. C. nigra; 54. O. 
Pah Hi j 55, €, BuxbaumiL 

F. Spicis distinctis; stigmatibus 2. 

1. Fructiis rostro coroplanato marginato. 

56. C, mucronata ; 57. C, microstachya, 

2. Fructus rostro parvo teretiusculo plerumque mcmbranaceo. 

58. C. Grahami ; 59. C. saxaiilis ; 60. C. Goodenovii ; 61. C. rigida; 
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02. C. ccespitom ; 63, C.trinervis; 64. C, aquatills; 66, 0. acuta; 
60. C, Mamchiana, 

G. Spied maseula unied, foemined unied vel pluribus ; stigmatibus 3. 

1. Spicis pierisque vel omnibus in apice culmi approximate subsessilibus; 
fmetus vostro baud complanato vel bifida. 

67. Cn supina; 68. C, platystachya ; 69. 0, macrolepk; 70. C.gyno¬ 
basis; 71. 0. Grioktti ; 72. 0. tameutom ; 73. C. prtecox ; 74. C 
mollis ; 75. 0. reflexa ; 76. C, umbrosa; 77. C, pUuUfera; 78. 0, 
montana; 79. 0. ericcloruvu 

2. Spicis pierisque vel omnibus in apice culmi approximates subcorymbosis, 
foemineis pedunculatis mas culm subsequalibus; frnetii glabro, rostro 
parvo membranaceo vel nullo. 

80. C. rar (flora; 81. C. limosa; 82. 0. irriyua ; 83. 0. palkscens j .84, 
C. ustulata; 85. 0. capillar is ; 86. C, nilkla; 87. 6*. 

3. Characteres ut in G. 2 ; seel fructu pubeseentc. 

88. 0. (Mgitata; 89. 0. ornithopoda . 

4. Spicis cylindricis densissirais corymbosis; fructiis rostro robusto proftmdc 
bifido. 

90 . C, 2 )seudo~cyperu$. 

5. Spicis in apice culmi racemosis, summd sessili, reliquis exserte peduncu¬ 
latis ; fructus rostro bidentato margine scabro. 

91. C. fukyinosn ; 92. C.frigida, 

6. Spicis pierisque in apice culmi sessilibus, vel incluse breviter peduncu¬ 
latis; fructu nisi in margine glabro, rostro complanato bifido. 

93, CJexterna; 94. C.flava; 96. C. Mairii ; 96. C. (EderL 

7. Spicis racemosis per culmi longitudinem descenclentibus, siiperionbiis 
sessilibus vel breviter incluse pedunculatis, inferioribiis subexserte pe~ 
durieulatis; fructus rostro complanato bidentato. 

97, 0. Ilostmia; 98. C. fulva; 99. 0. Hornschuchuina; 100. 0. 57- 
nervis ; 101. 0, laevigata; 102. 0. distans ; 108. 0. punctata; 104. 
0. Michdii ; 105. C.brevicollis; 106. 0. depauperate; 107* 0. 
vatica; 108. 0. tenuis, 

8. Characteres ut in G\ 7 ; sed fmetus rostro incerto. 

109. 0. ferruginea ; 110. 0. geniculaia; 111, C. brevifolia; 112, 0, 
spadkea ; 113. 0. sempervirens ; ill. C.Jirma; 115. C. refract a; 

116. 0, jimbriata, 

9. Spicis racemosis j fructu pubescente. 

117. 0, clandestina . 

10. Spicis laxe i*acemosis; fructfis. rostro teretiusculo brevi, vel membra- 
naceo v. nullo. 

118. C.pankea; 119. 0. vaginata; 120. C.pi/osa; 121. 0. slrigosa, 
IT. Spicis longis den sis pendiilis. 

122. C,penduki; 123. C.microcarpa. 

H. Spicis masculis pluribus; stigmatibus 3. 

1. Fructu vix rostrato, aliquando superne scabro sed baud umlique pubes¬ 
cente. 

124. 0. glcmca ; 125. C. clamformis; 126. G, Genuensis; 127. C.kmo- 
chleena; 128. 0. kmceolata; 129. 0. acuminata ; 130. 0. 
arlsiata; 131.-0. hispida. 
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2. Fruetii pilostssimo; rostro bifido. 

132. C. filrformis ; 133. C. evoluta ; 134. C. Mr la, 

3, Fructu baud piloso; rostro bifido. 

135. C. secalina ; 136. C. hordciforvm ; 137. C. vesicaria ; 138. C.a?n~ 
pullacea; 139. C. ripana; 140. C. Soteirolii ; 141. C. nutans ; 
142. C. ludom* 

On many of these species, and on other named species which Mr. 
Woods regards merely as varieties of one or other of the foregoing, 
the paper contains numerous observations. Of the following species 
the descriptions are not sufficiently complete to allow of the author 
placing them; C. alopecurus , Lap.; C. juncoules, Presi; C. costata , 
Presl; 0. fur cat a, Lap.; C. manostacliys, Spr.; C.fusca , AIL; 0. 
nesliaca, Suter; C. j Bastcwdiana, DeC.; and C. bttdia, Pers. 

June 18.—The Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

Bead a notice <c On the Economy of the Order Strepsiptera” By 
John Curtis, Esq., F.L.S. &c. 

Read also a memoir “ On the Muscles which move the Tail and 
Tail-coverts of the Peacock,” By G. C. Heming, Esq,, M.D., 
F.L.S. &c. . 1 

Dr, Heming first refers to the mechanism by which the elevation 
of the feathers of birds in general is effected, either by a contractile 
power of the cutis vera , or by various modifications of subcutaneous 
muscles analogous to the panniculus carnosus of certain Mammalia ; 
and then proceeds to the more immediate subject of his paper, the 
motions of the tail and train of the peacock, in which the apparatus 
for this purpose is far more complicated than in any other bird. This 
apparatus consists of two parts; the one intended for raising the 
caudal vertebrae and the feathers inserted into the groove of the last 
vertebra, and the other confined to the movements of the upper tail- 
coyerts. As regards the former, Dr. Heming adopts, with little mo¬ 
dification, the description of the muscles of the tails of birds given 
by Cuvier; the latter he describes in the following terms ;— 

“ Upon the sacro-coccygeal muscle, which is exceedingly large and 
powerful in tins bird, there is placed a mass of cellular substance some¬ 
what of a triangular shape, measuring about five inches at the base, 
and each lateral line extending from the base to the apex about six 
inches ; the base is situated towards the tail, and extends in this di¬ 
rection almost as far as the last caudal vertebra ; thus there is not 
the space of an inch between the quills of the upper tail-covert and 
those of the true tail, while the apex of the triangular mass extends 
nearly to the lumbar extremity of the sacrum ; it is wider than the 
muscle upon which it lies, and extends over it at each side full half 
an inch. This triangular mass is much thicker below than above ; 
here it is full three-quarters of an inch thick, whilst at the apex it is 
not half this thickness. It is covered on its sacral surface by a 
thin fascia, and is connected to the muscle beneath it by loose cel¬ 
lular texture* which can be easily broken down by the handle of a, 
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scalpel; but it lias a membranous'and closer connection, and towards 
its base it is more intimately attached by muscular fibres proceeding 
from the elevator muscles beneath, .which are lost in the fascia cover¬ 
ing its sacral surface. 

The quills of the upper tail-covert are inserted obliquely into this 
triangular mass of cellular substance, each quill having its peculiar 
capsule, which seems to be formed of condensed cellular membrane : 
between each quill there are small muscles, the fibres of which run 
in parallel lines extending from one quill to the other; and besides 
these muscles there are other small ones, the fibres of which run ob¬ 
liquely in such a direction as somewhat to resemble the letter V; the 
interstices of these muscles are filled with cellular substance. 

“ By the powerful action of the sacra-coccygeal and the sacro-su- 
praccmdal muscles, the true tail is elevated, and at the same time the 
upper tail-covert is raised perpendicularly and supported by the pro¬ 
per tail, and perhaps the swelling of these muscles in their contrac¬ 
tion exerts some influence in spreading the feathers of the upper tail- 
covert. The principal agents in this office are the small muscles 
situated between each quill, by the contraction of which the quills 
are brought closer together, and consequently the opposite ends.of 
the feathers are proportionately separated from each other. The 
small muscles of which the fibres diverge have not only the power of 
contributing, by their contraction, to the spreading of the feathers 
of the upper tail-covert, hut they exert considerable influence in 
raising the feathers perpendicularly. There can be no doubt also, 
that the slips of muscular fibres coming from the sacro-coccygeal and 
sacro-supracaudal muscles exert their influence in the same office. 

“ Although these small muscles are very powerful, they would be 
quite inadequate, alone, to the office of raising perpendicularly, 
spreading the feathers and maintaining them for any considerable 
time, were it not that the feathers of the upper tail-covert are partly 
raised and maintained in this position by the elevation of the true 
: tail/’ 

The paper was accompanied by coloured drawings, representing 
in detail the muscular apparatus in the tail of the Peacock. 

Read also a memoir “ On the Solid Vegetable Oils/’ By Edward 
Solly, Jim., Esq., RR.S., P.L.S. &c. 

■ Mr, Solly commences his paper by referring to the usual division 
of oils into 1 three classes, the fat, the drying and the volatile. The 
fat oils vary in their properties' according to the relative propor- 
. tions which they contain of-Elaine or fluid oil and of Stearin© or 
■solid oil; those which contain much of the'former being fluid at 
ordinary temperatures, while those which contain a larger quantity 
of stearine are solid under ordinary circumstances and constitute 
the class of Tallows or Butters. Of these the vegetable kingdom 
affords a very considerable number; and Mr.'Solly having recently 
received specimens of several, has collected in the present paper a 
large amount of information concerning them, to which he has added 
his own observations. He arranges the Vegetable Butters or Tallows 
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according to the botanical affinities of the plants by which they are 
produced, and enumerates the principal among them as follows :— 

1. Theobroma Cacao , L., and several other species of Theobroma . 

2. Vateria Indica , L. 

This tree (the Tallow-tree of Canara) is remarkable for producing 
at the same time an excellent resin resembling copal and a solid fat 
or tallow, suitable for the manufacture of candles. Mr. Solly has 
examined several specimens of the oil, which all agree in general 
characters with Dr. Babington’s description, published in 1825, but 
differ in some minor points. The peculiar fracture described by him 
does not always appear, and is probably modified by the rate of cool¬ 
ing and other circumstances. 

3. Pentadesma hutyracea, G. Don. 

4. Carapa Touloucouna , Quill, and Perrott. 

5 . - Guianensis, Aubl. 

6. Stillingia sebifera, Mich. 

For seeds of the Stillingia and specimens of the tallow prepared 
from it, Mr. Solly is indebted to W. V. Hillyer, Esq., who received 
them from Mr. Lay, Her Majesty’s Consul General in China. The 
tallow is pure white, has little or no smell, is harder than common 
tallow, melts at 100°, and consists of 70 parts of solid and SO of fluid 
oil. Mr. Solly has found the seeds to contain two oils ; one a tallow 
resembling that just described, which is contained in the white cel¬ 
lular envelope of the seed ; the other a colourless or pale yellow oil, 
which exists in the kernel and is readily obtained by expression. 
This oil is fluid at all common temperatures, and it is evident that 
the properties of the tallow will vary greatly according as only one 
or both of these oils may be expressed. 

7. Bassia butyracea, Roxb. 

Of the Choree Butter, the produce of this free, Mr. Solly has ex¬ 
amined two specimens, the first presented to the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety by Sir R. Colquboun in 1826, and the second brought over by 
Mr. Traill in 1834. Both samples were of a pure white colour and 
of the consistence of tallow, the older being rather harder and having 
a disagreeable rancid smell, while that brought over by Mr. Traill 
is at the end of ten years perfectly sweet and free from rancidity. 
The former contained 82 parts of stearine and 18 of elaine; the latter 
60 parts of stearine, 34 of elaine, and 6 of vegetable impurities. Both 
were easily saponifiable, forming beautiful white soaps. 

8. Bassia longi/olia, L, 

9. _— latifolia, Roxb. 

10. --?? Park'd, G. Don. 

Mr. Solly has examined a specimen of the butter of this tree pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Stanger to Mr. Ward.. It is of a white colour having 
a slight tinge of gray, and has hardly any taste or smell. Its con¬ 
sistence is nearly that of common butter ; it melts at 97° of Fahren¬ 
heit, and consists of 56 parts of solid and 44 of fluid oil. 

11. Laurus nobilis, L. ? and other species of Laurm, 
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12, Tetranthera sebifera, Nees. 

13, Cinnamomim Zeglanicum, Nees. 

14. Myrhtica moschata,. L. 

15. Virola sebifera , Aubk 

10. Cocos nucifera , L., and probably other species of the genus. 

IT. Elms Gimieensis, Jaeq., and other Palms, such as Euterpe ohracea , 
Mart., and (Enocarpus dktu'hus, Mart, 

Besides these Vegetable Tallows, obtained in considerable quan¬ 
tity and of known origin, Mr. Solly mentions two of unknown ori¬ 
gin, the Minna Batta described by Dr. Thomson, and a green solid 
oil received by him from Bombay under the name of Kink nail; and 
enumerates various plants from which solid oils have been procured 
in small quantities, and the list of which might probably be enor¬ 
mously increased. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

January 9, 1844.—Rev. John Barlow, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. ILL, in 

the Chair. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Gould called the attention 
of the Meeting to a new species of Bird from Western Australia, the 
habits of which he described thus :—The bird is an inhabitant of the 
close underwood of the country, never making its appearance in the 
open plains or woods, thus rendering it a matter of difficulty to pro¬ 
cure a specimen; the only means of securing it being to lie concealed 
in the thicket until it hops in sight, within two or three yards of the 
observer. 

The great peculiarity which distinguishes it from all others of the 
Sylviadce , and marks it at once as a new genus and species, is the 
total absence of the vibrissae or bristles at the base of the mandibles. 
From this fact, and its note being the loudest of all the inhabitants 
of the grove, Mr. Gould proposed the name of Atrichia clamosa. 

Genus Atrichia. 

Gen, Char. — Rictus ornninb vibrissis carens. Rostrum ssqnb longiun 
atque caput, ad latera compressum, mandibuke superioris apice 
distincte denticulate, gonycle a rictu accllvi exincle rostri Imeam 
sequente; culmine alte in frontem ascendente; naribus permag- 
nis operculo teetis, et sulco, ad basim manclibul© superioris, 
positis. Alee breves, rotundatm, concavm/’primariis primis tribus 
gradatis, quarts, quints, sexta et septima inter se fere cequalibus, 
Cauda longiuscula, rotundata, rachibus rigid is, pogoniis laxis, 
decompositis. Tarsi sic et pedes robusti, lialluce cum unguc valido; 
digitis ex terms foe comqualibus. 

Atrichia clamosa. Air. corpore superiore, alis , cauddque fascist; 

, ■/ singulis plimds, hmulis obscurhnigresecntibus, tmnsversim not at is: 

' remigumprimorum pogoniis internis saturatefuscis; cauddgutiaUl, 
non fasciatd; guU pectoreque rufescenti-alMs, notd nmgmt ad 
gulce partem mferiorem; ahdomine crissoque i^ufis. 

All the upper surface, wings and tail brown, each feather crossed 
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by several obscure crescent-shaped bars of dark brown; tbe inner 
webs of the primaries very dark brown, without markings, and the 
tail freckled instead of barred; throat and chest reddish white, with 
a large irregular patch of black on the lower part of the throat; 
flanks brown; abdomen and under tail-coverts rufous; bill horn- 
colour ; irides dark brown; feet dark brown. 

Total length, 7f inches; bill, g-; wing, 3 ; tail, 4; tarsi, 1. 

Hab. Western Australia. 

January 23.—William Horton Lloyd, Esq., in the Chair. 

Dr. Templeton's memoir on some varieties of the Monkeys of 
Ceylon was then read:— 

41 The Cercopithecus pileatus (* Menageries/ M . sinicus , F. Cuv.) 
is the common small monkey of every part of the western and south¬ 
ern maritime provinces of Ceylon. It is readily distinguished from 
the Toque by the light tan hue of the face and the black margin of 
the lower lip. The male is more robust and not so playful as the 
female; both are easily tamed, and retain their gentleness and fami¬ 
liarity in old age. The figure in the ‘ Histoire des Mammiffires’ 
represents the animal much too stout, the tail rather short, the di¬ 
stinction of colour of the back and abdomen marked by a too well- 
defined line, and the hairs on the crown of the head not sufficiently 
copious, long or divergent. In other respects the figure is good. In 
that excellent little work the ‘ Menageries/page 308, are these words; 
c with the long hair of the head standing erect, like an upright crest/ 
This, applied to our animal, I have difficulty in comprehending; the 
hair on the head of the adult males and females being flattened down, 
strikingly divergent from a small central part, and in some instances 
slightly separated down the middle; but anything like an upright 
crest I have never yet seen. There are some slight distinctions of 
sex and age which it may be proper to note, remarking at the same 
time that the peculiarities, though obvious enough in the majority, 
are by no means constant, but shade into each other, especially in 
the domesticated animals. The adult male, as I have above remarked, 
has the hair of the crown flattened down, equally divergent in all 
directions, of the same colour and appearance as that of the back; 
that is, rather long, mouse-coloured close to the skin, yellowish 
brown, or in strong sunlight golden with a shade of chestnut at the 
tips. The face is light tan-coloured, with scattered black hairs: 
along the eyebrows a few stiff black hairs projecting straightfor- 
wards, and above these, and beneath the crowning tuft, a dark band 
of hair ; the space about the ears whitish, ears fuliginous; lower lip 
with a broad black margin; conjunctiva black. Iris reddish brown, 
pupil black. Anterior surface of the trunk and inner side of the 
limbs pale. The hands are strong, fuliginous; the dorsum thinly 
covered with hairs, like those of the back. Tail thickish at the root, 
mouse-coloured, not diminishing to a point; apex light brown or 
grey; callosities tan-coloured, with the hair for about an inch sur¬ 
rounding them fuliginous; penis trilobed. The female has the legs 
and arms of a redder tint, the inside of the upper arms and broad 
Ann, Sc Mao, N, Hist . VoL xiv. 2 B 
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patches of the chest and belly indigo-blue, and the band across the 
forehead not usually dark, but of an orange-yellow* In the imma¬ 
ture the hair of the crown is not much flattened down or so diver¬ 
ging, the face more old-fashioned and exquisitely comical, the tail 
nearly naked, and the cheeks, palms, soles and callosities, pale pink¬ 
ish. I have nothing to add to the admirable description of the habits 
of the genus given in 4 Menageries.’ This and the Toque should 
unquestionably be separated from all other ‘ Macaques.’ 

“ The Loris gracilis is very common in the lower country of the 
south and cast of Ceylon. Mr. Baird’s account leaves little to be 
said about it, as its timorousness and nocturnal habits afford little 
opportunity for watching it. I have had them several times, but 
have never been able to keep them for more than a few months; they 
soon begin to pine away and die. Their food consisted of very 
ripe plantains, rice, and such insects as abounded in the apartment. 
The last I had slept nearly all day with the nose resting against the 
lower part of the belly, as represented in the sketch; about dusk, if 
the room was perfectly quiet, it ventured about, crawling along the 
rails of the chairs with a very gentle movement, occupying nearly 
one-third of a minute in closing its hands on the parts of the furni¬ 
ture it grasped in succession, and moving its head from side to side 
with much grave deliberation ; but when a spider or other insect 
came within its reach, its clutch at it was quick as lightning, and 
with equal rapidity it was conveyed to the mouth, so that I could 
only guess at what it had seized from kno wing that insects abounded 
in the room. It was perfectly conscious of being watched, as I have 
occasionally detected it moving with considerable rapidity, but in¬ 
stantly assuming its ordinary slow movement when my eyes were 
directed towards it. It would not tolerate the familiarities which 
are mentioned by Mr. Baird; and Capt. Geale, 90th Light Infantry, 
remarked to me that it seemed particularly anxious to avoid having 
its hinder extremities touched, which is certainly the case, i never 
saw it search for * Pediculi ’ among its hair, nor conlcl ever detect any 
on Its body after death. When approached it retired along the stick 
placed slantingly in the corner for its use, or along the back of the 
chairs with the usual deliberate movement, its great goggle eyes 
fixed immoveably on your face, or hands if held towards it, and with 
every expression of extreme fear. Its mouth appears so,small and 
so little distensible, at least when alive, that I cannot imagine it ca¬ 
pable of biting anything except it be of very small size; yet the na¬ 
tives universally assert that it destroys peacocks in the jungle, seizing 
them by the neck, which it clutches with such tenacity that the bird 
soon falls exhausted to tlie ground off its perch, or in its sudden 
flight attempting to escape its persecutor; and further, that having 
devoured the brains it leaves the rest of the body untouched. The 
sketch* is a good one, taken from life; but it must be remarked that 
the white streak between the eyes often extends a little backwards, 

* The published figures give no idea of the animal; they all represent 
the snout much too long, the eyes too small, and the face not sufficiently 
. broad and flat. 
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gradually disappearing about the level of the ears. The hair is very 
singular -when the animal is alive; it resembles very soft close-packed 
wool, somewhat curled and arranged in little tufts, as the hair on 
the scalp of the negro, but extremely delicate; it soon loses this 
appearance after death if much handled, as is always the case in re¬ 
moving the skin.. 

<s There are no other species of Stenopidce in Ceylon.” 

Mr. Mitchell, on the part of Mr. Gould, communicated to the So¬ 
ciety a new species of Psophodes, which he described as Psophodes 
nigrogularis. 

Also an additional example of the genus Amadina, perhaps the 
loveliest of the tribe yet discovered, remarkable for the great beauty 
and singularity of the hues with which it is adorned, the breast being 
crossed by a broad band of lilac, a colour so rarely found in birds, 
that he does not recollect any example of the same tint. Mr. Gould 
has hitherto seldom adopted the practice of many naturalists, of 
naming new species from individuals connected with science; in this 
instance he has been induced to depart from his usual course, in 
order to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of the late Mrs. Gould, 
who assisted him so zealously and with such talent in his ornitho¬ 
logical pursuits. For this bird, of most graceful form and delicate 
colour, he proposes the name of Amadina Gouldia. 

Psophodes nigrogularis. Psopk . corpore superiore olivaceo ; in- 
feriore cinereo apad lat era fusees cente, abdomine medio albo; caudd 
pattide olivaceo fused, rectricibus quatuor externis apicem versus 
nigro vittaiis, apicibus albis; quid mgerrimd , strigd albd ab an - 
gido mandihda inferioristendenie mode nigro inclusd . 

Plumage of the upper surface olive; under surface ashy, passing 
into brown on the flanks and white on the centre of the abdomen; 
primaries brown; tail light olive-brown, the four lateral feathers 
crossed near the extremity with a band of black, and tipped with 
white; throat deep black, with a stripe of white from the angle of the 
lower mandible, just within the black; bill dark horn-colour; hides 
dark brown; feet dark horn-colour. 

Total length, 6^ inches; bill, §; wing, 3|-; tail, 4|; tarsi, 

. MabP Western Australia..y. 

: This bird has all the characters of the Psophodes crepitans in, the 
short and concave form of its wings and the rounded form of the tail, 
but differs in the absence or very slight development of the crest. 

Amadina Gouldi^e. Am. fronte , loris plumis auricularihus, et 
gidd. sple?idide nigris ; notd ab o cults cir cum occiput et per lat era 
colli tendente, ex eemgine viridi, gradathn cum flavido-viridi cor¬ 
poris superioris se commiscente; fascia per pectus laid, lucide 
, 'Ulacino-purpured; corpore inferiore cerino. 

Male.-— Forehead, lores, ear-coverts and throat deep velvety-black; 
from behind the eye, round ■ the'occiput, and down the sides of the 
neck, a mark of verdigris-green, gradually'blending into the yellow¬ 
ish green of the upper surface'-and wings across the breast a "broad 
band of .shining iilacrpurple, below which all the under surface is, 

, SB2 
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sinning wax-yellow; bill flesh-white.at the base,, tipped with blood- 
red at the point; feet fleshy. 

Young Female .— -Head grey; upper surface light olive; under sur¬ 
face pale buff; chin white; primaries and tail brown; hides dark 
brown. 

Total length, 3f inches; bill, §; wing, 2§ ; tail, 1 {-; tarsi, f, 

Jlab. North-eastern portion of Australia. 

Remarks.— The young of this. species killed by Mr. Gilbert had 
the gape on each side ornamented with three excrescences about 
the size of the head of a moderate-sized pin, the upper and lower of 
winch were of a bright indigo-blue, and the middle one of a very pale 
yellow, and on the roof of the mouth five small spots of purple, form¬ 
ing a crescent across to each angle of the gape. 

February 13.—George Gulliver, Esq,, in the Chair. 

Descriptions of new species of Scaldria , collected by Mr. H. Cu¬ 
ming, to be figured in the fourth part of Thesaurus Conchyliorum,** 
by G. B. Sowerby, Jun., Esq. 

Scalaeia alata, Thes. Conch. part. 4. pi. 32. f. 10,11. Seal, testd 
subventricosd, Imvi, umbilicatd. i anfractibus separatis ; varicibus 8 
(anfractu ultimo 7), latis, distantibus, laminatis, ext antibus, postice 
prope medium , obtuse angulatis ; aperturd ovali, margine sub qua¬ 
drate ; colore mter varices, in medio anfractuum,fulvo vel castaneo. 
Long. 0*95 ; lat. 0*50; ex. var. poll. 

Hob. Catanauan, pr.Tayabas, ins. Luzon. H. Cuming legit. Found 
in sandy mud at eight to ten fathoms. 

Scalaeia fasciata, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. f. 12, 13. Seal, 
testd subventricosd, l&vi, umbilicatd; anfractibus separatis; vari¬ 
cibus 7, subtatis, distantibus, laminatis, ext antibus, postice prope 
suturam acute angulatis; aperturd parvd ; colore albo, fascidfused 
laid inter varices in medio anfractuum, Long. 0*80; lat. 0*40 
poll. 

Ilab . Catanauan, pr. Tayabas, ins. Luzon. H. Cuming legit. 
Differing from Sc. alata in being a somewhat more elongated shell, 
in having the varices narrower, and their angle more elevated and 
more acute. The colour is lighter and the band more distinct. 
Found in sandy mud at eight to ten fathoms. 

Scalaria marmorata, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. f, 9. Seal, 
testd pgramidati, subventricosd, Uvi , umbilicatd; anfractibus 
separatis, varicibus distantibus, laminatis, ext antibus, contmuis , 
prop'ti medium obtusissimti angulatis ; colore albo,fusco marmorato. 
Long. 0*85; lat. 0*40 poll. 

Hub. India. 

We have no information as to the locality of this species, which 
differs from Sc. alata in having the angle of the varices very obtuse 
and nearer the centre of the •whorl. The specimens are beautifully 
marbled with dull brown, Mr. Cuming's collection. 

Scalaria beplicata, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. f. 23,24. Seal. 
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test'd brevi , subventricosd, toe, umbilicaid, anfractibus separatis ; 
varicibus 7 distantibus , laminatis , extantibus , contimds , valide re- 
plicatis, prope suturam angulatis; colore albo. Long. O’60; lat. 
0*32 poll. 

Hob. Ins. “ Lord Hood’s.” H. Cuming legit. 

Found on coral reefs; shorter than the preceding and having the 
varices folded backwards. 

S cal aria hyalin a, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. f. 21, 2*2. 

testd tenui, glabrd; anfractibus late separatis , august is; varicibus 
distantibus , laqueatis , ext antibus ; colore albo . Long. 0*40; lat. 
0*21 poll. 

Bab. Ins. Catanauan et Batangas, ins. Luzon, Philippinarum. 
H. Cuming legit. 

This small species has the whorls widely separated from each other 
and the varices few, distant, and beautifully fluted. Found in sandy 
mud at eight to ten fathoms. 

Scalaria laxata, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. f. 8. ScaL testd 
tenui , Icevi; anfractibus late separatis , varicibus numerosis, suh- 
regularibus, laminatis, simplicibus; aperturd ovali; colore albo. 
Long. 0*76; lat. 0*37 poll. 

Hub. Ins. Catanauan, pr. Tayabas, ins. Luzon, Philippinarum. H. 
Cuming legit. 

The whorls are separated, as in Sc. hyalhxa , hut the varices are 
numerous and simple. Found in sandy mud at eight to ten fathoms. 

Scalaria pyramidalis, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. f. 4. Seal . 
testdpyramidali, acuminata, Icevi; anfractibus separatis; varicibus 
extantibus 9 subcrenulatis, props suturam in angulum acutum 
productis, ad suturam junctis ; aperturd ovali; labia interne crasso; 
coloi'e albo. Long. 1*20; lat. 0*50 poll. 

Hah. Ins. Caminguing, Philippinarum. FI. Cuming legit. 

Taken in sandy mud at thirty fathoms. 

Resembling Sc. communis , but more pyramidal in form, more ta¬ 
pering towards the apex, and the somewhat more laminated and 
projecting varices have a sharp angle near the centre. The most 
perfect specimen is in the collection of the Rev. J. F, Stainforth. 

Scalaria Philippinarum, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 32. £. 1, 2, 3. 
Seal, testd elongatd, acuminatd, Icevi; anfractibus numerosis, pau- 
lulhm separatis; varicibus distantibus, tenuibus , obliquis , superne 
vix angulatis, ad suturam junctis; colors inter varices p alltde fulvo , 
vel castaueo-nigricante. Variat colore albo. Long. 0*95 ; lat. 0*27 
poll. 

Bab. Catanauan, pr. Tayabas, ins. Luzon, Philippinarum ; H. Cu¬ 
ming legit; et Amboyna, legit R. B. Hinds. 

An elongated shell, the principal variety of which Is of a chestnut 
colour between the varices. Found In sandy mud at eight to ten 
fathoms. . 1 . 

Scalaria aculeata, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi, 32. f/35, 36, 37. 
Seal, testd pyramidali, Imvi, acuminatd; anfractibus vix separatis ; 
varicibus laminatis, reflexis , antics subrotundatis, propl suturam 
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in dentem acutum productis, ad suturam plicatim junctis. Variat 
varicibus crassis , colore albo, vel pallide fulvo* Long. 0*56; 
lat. 0*22 poll. 

Hah. Hong Kong, China, et Macassar, Malacca, Amboyna; R. B. 
Hinds legit: ad Rais, ins. Negros, et ad Catanauan, ins. Luzon; Fh 
Cuming Tegit. 

Some specimens were taken at Bais, isle of Negros, in coarse sand 
at six fathoms. 

Scalaria gracilis, Thes, Conch. part. 4. pi. 32. f. 33, 34. Seal, 
testd aculeatd simili, sed multkm graciliorL 
Hab, Dumaguete, ins. Negins, Philippinarmn. H. Cuming legit. 
So much narrower in proportion to its length than the preceding 
species as to justify the distinction, which has not been made with¬ 
out hesitation. Found in coarse black sand at seven fathoms. 

Scalaria MitbjEformis, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. *32. f. 30. Seal . 
testd pyramidali, laevi, tenui, acuminatd; anfractibus vix separaiis; 
varicibus distantibus , laminatis, extantibus, angulatis, ad angulum 
in dentem acutum elevatis ; colore albo. 

Hab . Guacomayo, Amer. Merid. H. Cuming legit. 

The only specimen we have seen is in Mr. Cuming’s collection ; 
it bears a very near resemblance to the common West Indian spe¬ 
cies named Sc. muricata by Kiener, from which it differs hi having 
the angle of the varices elevated into a tooth or point. It is also a 
thinner shell, with the laminated varices narrower. Found in sandy 
mud at a depth of eleven fathoms. 

Scalaria venosa, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pi. 33. f. 72, 73. Seal, 
testd pyramidally Icevi , acuminatd , imper/oratd ; anfractibus pro - 
minentibus vix contiguis ; varicibus 12, proximis, crassis, in medio 
valide reflexis, tumidis, postice angulatis, prope suiuram sub - 
angustatis ; aperturd rotundatd, colore inter varices pallid^ fulvo . 
Hab. Nevis, India occidentali. 

Remarkable for the shape of the varices, which are turned back¬ 
ward and rounded, giving the appearance of tumid veins; the inter¬ 
stices, which are narrow, are of a delicate fawn-colour. 

Scalaria Lyra, Thes. Conch, part. 4. pL 33. f. 38, 89 ; pi. 34. 
f. 81, 82. Seal . testd ventricosd, acuminatd; anfractibus promi- 
nentibus, rapide crescentibus, prope suiuram elevatis , suturd pro¬ 
funda distinctis / varicibus temibus , numerosmmis, oblitpm ; aper¬ 
turd magnd, ovali; labio interna temi, oblique ; umhUico parvo; 
colore pallid^ fulvo, fasciis dmbus fuscis plus minusve distinctis, 
Hab , Ins, Masbate, Philippinarum, H, Cuming legit. ' 

A beautiful species, with ventricose whorls, which are distin¬ 
guished by a very deep suture. The varices are thin, close, regular 
and oblique. The colour is pale brown or dull white, with two bands 
of deeper or paler brown. Found in sandy mud at five fathoms. 

Scalaria dubia, Thes, Conch, part, 4. pL33. f. 41. Seal . testd 
ventricosd, acuminatd, minufe striatd} anfractibus subprominen- 
tibus, suturd profunda distinctis, rapHe crescentibus ; varicibus 
■ ' ‘mmerosiSy pmlulum expmsis; ciperturd magnd, labio 
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externo tenui, labio interm subexpanso; umbilico parvo ; colore 
albo , 

Hab . Ticao, Philippinarum. H. Cuming legit. 

The imperfect specimen in Mr. Cuming’s collection is the only one 
which we have seen. Taken on reefs. 

Scalaria irregularis, Thes.Conch, part. 4, pi. 33. f.4Q, 60. Seal, 
testa ventricosd, acuminatd , Icevi; anfractibus contigids, rotimdatis, 
graclatim creseentibus; suturd distinetd; varicibus temdbus, mime - 
rosis, imequalibus, nonnullis magnis; aperturd oblique ovali; um - 
bilico mediocri; colore albo. 

Hab. Catanauan, pr. Tayabas, ins. Luzon, Philippinarum. H. Cu¬ 
ming legit. 

The varices of this species are rather thin and numerous, with, 
sharp edges; some are much thicker than others. Found in sandy 
mud at eight to ten fathoms. 

Scalaria imperialis, Thes. Conch, part. 4. ph 33. f. 56, 57, 
Seal, testd pyramidali , ventricosd, acuminatd , Icevi; anfractibus 
magnis , rotunda,tis, contigids, prope suturam elevatis , gradatim 
creseentibus, suturd profunda; varicibus numerosis, shnplicibus, 
versus apicem temdbus , gradatim creseentibus, in ultimo anfractu 
eras sis, nonnullis duplicatis et triplicate; aperturd, magnd , ovali; 
umbilico magno; colore inter varices pallide fulvo, fasciis hinis 
fuscis in medio anfraetds uliimi purpureo confusis. 

Hab. Swan River. 

A beautiful pyramidal shell, with numerous regular varices, which 
in the upper whorls are thin, hut in the last whorl are thicker, some 
of the last being doubled. The colour between the varices is dull 
fawn, with two bands, which in the last whorl are blended with purple. 

Description of new species of Mytilacea , &c., ,J by Sylvanus 
Hanley, Esq. 

Mo diola Metcalfei. Mod. testdsubtriangulari, oblong&> ventricosd, 
postice albo-ccerulescente , anticepurpured, obsolete barbatd , epider¬ 
mide flavo fusees cent e indutd; epidermide, prope marginem dorsa- 
lent, subelongatum, valde elevatum, et ad extremitatem posticam 
brevem, august am, sursimque prominentem, nitons experts; costd 
umbomli » prope ad nates purpureas , acutas, obtuse subcarindtd; 
angulo dorsali distfacto, elevato ; margins antico subrecto, mnqudm 
ineurvato; exir emit ate untied sublinguiformi, rotwidutd; margins 
ventrali in medio ineurvato, postice valde obliqiio; superfeie in- 

1 ternd ' antied purpurea , tinetd .. Long. T 70; lat. 3*0 poll. 

Hab . —— ? Mus. Cuming, Hanley. 

The more prominent characters are the compressed' and very di¬ 
stinct dorsal angle, the purple beaks, the elevated umbonal xidge, 
and the absence of all glossiness from the narrow strip of epidermis, 
which adjoins the ligamental edge, and from that lunule-shaped por¬ 
tion which forms the posterior extremity and curves upwards to the' 
beaks. I have named it in honour of one of our most scientific 
collectors, W. Metcalfe, Esq., of Lincoln's,Tmi. ■. 

... ; Mobiola stsiaxtjla. ' 1 Mod. testd ehngato-ohlongd, angustd, sub- 
:■ .. ''' arcuatd, subcylindraced, epidermide olkmced indutd ; laterspostico 
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brem radiatim costulato , costls panels, distantilms; latere antica 
producto , temhsime radiatim striata, striis ad extremitatem mil- 
cam elevaiis, divarkatis; ared intermedia Imigatd; margine 
dorsali subrecto, vix elevato, marginis antici convexi longiludmem 
eeqmnte; margine vmtrali meurvato ; angulo dorsali incomjncm; 
umbonibus pl'anulatis; superficie internet purpurea; car dine, ad 
extremitatem ligamenti, crenato . Long* O'60 ; lat. 1 '40 poll. 

Hah. Batangas, insulariim Philippinarum. Mus, Cuming, Hanley, 

Closely similar to plicata in shape, sculpture, and the colour of its 
epidermis; the rich purple of its interior, its smaller size, and the 
greater delicacy of its markings, at once proclaim, its distinctness. 
It is usually rayed anteriorly with narrow interrupted black streaks. 

Modiola subramosa. Mod. testd oblongo - august atd, subverttri- 
cosd,postice lmi> antice costatd, epidermidefiavo-rufescente indutd; 
costis plamlatis , radiantibus, furcatis, subramosis, distantibus ; 
margine cardtnali brevissimo, subrecto ; margine antico primum 
meurvato et vix declivi , deinde convexo et abrupte declivi; vmtrali 
incurmto ; extremitate antied suhbiangulatd, valde compressd; ca- 
rind umbonali conspicud, in junioribus acutd; superficie interna, 
antice purpureo tinetd; cardinis extremitatibus crenalis; angulo 
dorsali parilm elevato. Long. 0*55 ; lat. T30. 

Rah. Cagayan, pr, Misamis, insulae Mindanao, 

Mus. Cuming, Hanley , 

Closely allied to M. sulcata of Lamarck, but in that species the 
rib-like striee are crowded and numerous. The beaks are all but ter¬ 
minal, acute, and incurved. 

Modiola Philippinarum. Mod . testd ovaio-oblongd, tumidd, hevi, 
antice barbatd; epiderniide nitidd, fuko-castaned, in medio palles- 
cente, indutd ; angulo dorsali distincto, rotundato ; margine dor¬ 
sali elevato, subelongato, convexiusculo; antico breviore, subrecto , 
subincurvato; extremitate antied latd, rotundaid; postied bred, 
prominuld, nitore epidermidis orbatd; natibus angustis, conspicuis; 
carind umbonali prominente; superficie mternd, antice atropur- 
pured . Long. 2*20 ; lat. 4 poll. 

Hah. Zebu, Philippinarum. Mus. Cuming, Hanley. 

Possessing a sort of general resemblance to M\ Modiolus, its more 
elongated hinge-margin, and the greater projection of its hinder ex¬ 
tremity, suffice to distinguish it from that species. The rich interna! 
colouring of its anterior slope, and the peculiarity of the lunule-like 
posterior space, which is destitute of lustre, form the principal fea¬ 
tures of its characteristics. 

Modiola biradiata. Mod. testd oblongo-trigond, Imigatd, ven- 
tricosd; sub epiderniide sbrdidbfuhd, anticipurpurea tmctd y delude 
radio albido ornatd, aredque postied pallidh brumed et radio pal* 
lidiore ad extremitatem ejus promimlam not aid; margins cardtnali 
elevato, subrecto, elongate; angulo dorsali distincto; margine ven- 
trali medio incurmto ; antico subrecto, elongate, puululhm retuso • 
extremitate antied produetd, rotmdatd; carind umbonali promt- 
netite; superficie mternd antichpwrpured. Long. 1*25 ; lat. 2*50. 

Hab. -? Mus. Metcalfe. 
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The glossy epidermis, which is apparently destitute of any distinct 
beard, although sufficiently rough on the anterior slope to render its 
occasional presence not improbable, ceases entirely just before reach¬ 
ing the hinge-margin, leaving a long narrow strip of dull dusky 
purple. Its general shape closely resembles albicosta of Lamarck, 
with which briefly-described species it has doubtless been confused 
by the majority of collectors. That species, however (whose original 
type X carefully examined at Paris) , differs both in other respects and 
by the clear fawn-colour of its epidermis. 

Mqdiola strigata. Mod. testd parvd, tenuissimd , subdepressd, 
oh long d, virescente, strigis midulatis fus co -p urp ureis, irregulariter 
pictd; latere antico radiatim striato, dilatato, anguli dorsalis ex- 
perte ; latere postico brevissimo, longitiidinaliter costulato; mar¬ 
gins cardinali along at o, convexo; antico arcuato ; ventrali medio 
convexiusculo. Long. 0*25 ; lat. 0*50 poll. 

Hab. Sibango, isle of Zebu ; in ten fathoms, sandy mud. Mus. Cu¬ 
ming, Hanley. 

For this and the succeeding species we are indebted to the re¬ 
searches of H. Cuming, Esq., in the Philippine Islands. The shell, 
though small, is far from inelegant, and unites the contour of the 
British discrepans with the zigzag markings of the African Owenii. 

Mqdiola arcuatula. Mod . testd elongatd, angustd , subarcaatd , 
compressd , kevigatd , tenuissimd , anguli dorsalis experte; sub epi- 
dermide fulvo-viridescente , strigis midulatis, purpureo-hrmmeis, 
antice transversim ornatd ; costa umbonali pallidd, preminente - 7 
margine cardinali elongate , antico brevi, vatde arcuato; ventrali 
incurvato; extremitate antico, dilatata , rotundatd; postied rotun - 
data, prominente i valde attenuatd, costellis paucis radiatd,; super - 
fide internd, antice pur pur eo tinetd. Long. 0*50; lat. 1*50. 

Hab. Singapore, at low water. Mus. Cuming, Hanley. 

Belonging to that division of Modiolus which is destitute of any 
dorsal angle, it is remarkable for its narrow sickle-shaped contour, 
and the few narrow ribs of its posterior extremity. 

Modiola sordida. Mod. testd oblongd, ventricosd, epidermide 
olvoaced indutd; area antied lamellis concentricis, membranaceis, 
cinereo-fulvis, vestitd; lamellarum margine barbate; costd umbo¬ 
nali prominente; angulo dorsali obtusissimo; margine cardinali 
breviusculo, parthn elevato; antico elongate , in adultis retuso; ven¬ 
trali incurvato; extremitate postied brevissimd , obtusissimd ,• super- 
fide internd, antice purpureo tinetd . Long. T25 ; lat. 2*65. 

Hab. - -? Mus. Metcalfe. 

The shape of this ugly species closely resembles that of M. Mo¬ 
diolus , but the colour of its epidermis and its peculiar beard will easily 
distinguish it. This latter appendage is composed of a dull-looking, 
membranaceous, ashy-coloured substance, formed of lamellae, which 
near the ventral edge curl upwards towards the beaks; the edges 
are here and there fringed with elongated lanceolate filaments. The 
umbonal ridge is edged posteriorly by a paler streak, which is not 
sufficiently distinct however to be termed a ray. 
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Lithodomus canalifeeus. Lit. testa elongate-oblong d, subey- 
Undraced , lavigatd , epidermide castaned sub tegmine calcareo 

indutd ; tegmine in Uneis elevatis, crassis, radkmtibus, superneque 
opertis , aw/fee ordinato; sulco oblique ex nmhombm ad margmem 
ventralem subrectum et leviter convexiusculum , decurrente; 

margins eardimli subincurvato, elongate, leviter elevato ; twft'ca 
dorsali, subrecto'; eosdremitate antied. obtmmmd, posited via an- 
gustatd , Long* 0*65 ; lat. 2. 

Found in rocks, isle of Zebu, Mus. Cuming, Hanley. 

At once recognisable by the extraordinary arrangement of its 
calcareous coating over the umbonal slope, on which are placed three 
oblique covered canals, formed by four radiating ridges, with another 
coating of calcareous matter spread above them, leaving the aper¬ 
tures distinctly visible at the anterior extremity. 

Lithodomus plumula. Lit . testd L. canalifero smillimd , sed ex- 
tremitate antied minus obtusd; tegmine calcareo antico, crassiore, 
atque in parietikus confertis , subparallelis ordinato; parietibus 
corrugatis et (plumules baud dissimilibus) versus margmem ven- 
tralem et margmem anticum utroque latere radiantibus . Long. 
0*75; lat. 2*35. 

Bab. Panama, in Spondyli. Mus. Cuming, Hanley. 

Were it not for the calcareous coating of the umbonal ridge, this 
curious shell could scarcely be discriminated from the preceding 
species. This coating is of a cellular structure, and is composed of 
numerous rather elevated narrow ridges, which slope forward, and 
so radiate on either side from the middle as to remind us of a ruffled 
feather. 

Mytilus g&anulatus. Myt. testdparvd, ovalutriangulan, tumidd, 
crassd , radiatim costulatd ; costis distinctis , angustioribus , rotun- 
datis, granulaiis, plerumque bifurcatis ; epidermide ochraceo- 
ftavescente; margine cardinali brevi , conve.ro; antico valde ar¬ 
cuate, dilatato; ventrali subinenrvato; natibus maxima incumben- 
tibus divaricaiis ; angulo dorsali rotundato; latereposticoplanuldto, 
valde tumido ; superf.de internd alba , submargar itdeed; margine 
interno crenulis dentato. Long. 0*50; lat. 0*75. 

Bab. Valparaiso, under stones at low water. Mus. Ginning, Met¬ 
calfe, Hanley. 

A species easily to be distinguished by its narrow granulated ribs 
(which become still narrower on the flattened posterior slope) and 
by the peculiarity of its beaks, which slope so greatly back as to 
cause the shell to appear blunt and almost truncated at that part. 
■The hinge, as in most of this .genus,, is provided with two teeth in 
one valve, and one in the other.. 

' ts A description of new species of recent Shells/' 1 chiefly from the 
collection of W. Metcalfe, Esq, 

■ Amfhjbksma scabrum. Amph. testd ohovatd, convexd , solidd, sub - 
cequilaterali , alba, Uneis mbro-castaneis radiatd , concent rice lamel- 
liferd; lamellis brevibus, ienuibus confertis , interslUus minutis - 
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sime longitudinaliter striatis; latere antico subangulato , postico 
rotundato; margins ventrali arcuato, antice sinuate; intis pallide 
aurantid, lumdd,fovedque ligamentali rubro-purpured. Long, 0*2; 
lat. poll. 

Hah . Boljoon, insula Zebu. Mus. Cuming, Metcalfe. 

Amphidesma Zebuense. Amph, testd oblique ovatd, solidd, valde 
mcequilaterali, convexiusculd, albidd , radiis pallide rubris orrntd, 
concentrice lamelliferd; lamellis brevibus confertis, interstitiis 
strid elevatd concentricd, plerumque notatd; latere antico brevi , 
rotundato; margine postico incurvato, ventrali valde arcuato; intils 
albd, ad umbones rubro biradiatd . Long. 1J; lat. 2. 

Hah. Zebu, Philippinarum. Mus. Metcalfe, Cuming. 

This elegant shell bears some resemblance to the preceding, but 
its shape alone would be sufficient to distinguish it. The colouring 
matter seems to be deposited only on the lamellae. The lunule is 
rather large for this genus. 

Glauconome virens; Solen virens, Linn. Syst., p, 1115. GL 
testd oblongo-elongatd, subtenui, valde mcequilaterali, ad umbones 
tumidd, albidd; epidermide tenui, viridi, vix nitidd, obsolete longi¬ 
tudinaliter rugosd, vestitd; latere postico rotundato; antico pro- 
ducto, acuminato, subrostratOy transversim rugose; margine ven¬ 
trali vix arcuato, leviter in medio incurvo ; intils albidd . Long. 1 ; 
lat. 2J po!L 

Hah. Java and China ? 

This extremely rare shell, concerning which Mr. Dillwyn remarks 
that no subsequent author has recognized it, still exists in Linnaeus 5 
cabinet, and with the exception of a few young shells in the collec¬ 
tion at the Chinese Exhibition, 1 have never met with any specimens 
elsewhere. 

Odostomia eulimoides. Od. testd oblong o-turritd, ?iived, Imvi , 
politdy subpellucidd ; anfractibus quinque, convexiusculis, ultimo 
spiram cequante; suturd distinetd; aperturd obloyigd , l&vi, plied 
dentiformi labii interioris in medio; labio exteriore ad basim sub- 
effuso, margine vix convexo . Long. 0T8; lat. 0*08 poll. 

'Hub, Guernsey. 

Odostomia Rissoides. Od, testd oblongo-corned, albd, Imvz , nitidd"; 
anfractibus quinque , convexiusculis , ultimo spiram cequante ; suturd 

■ , distinetd; aperturd duplicem quintam partem tot’ms longitudims 
cequante, plied colwnellari pane obsoletd; labio exteriore intils 
IwvL, Long. 0T8;lat. 0*09 poll. 

Flab, Guernsey. , 

Allied to the last, but the mouth is far smaller in proportion to 
the length of the spire. The plait lies so far back on the columella 
as not to be discerned by the careless observer. 

Odostomia turrit a. Od, testd turritd , nived, Imvi, mtiid; an¬ 
fractibus quinque, convexiusculis; suturd obliqud; aperturd sub- 
reniformi, quartern partem totius longitudmis cequante; plied den¬ 
tiformi e parte superiore columellm prominente . Long. 0*12; 
lat. 0*04. 

Hah, Guernsey. 
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The delineations of these last three species will appear in the 
4 British Marine Conehologv/ The shells are from the 'cabinet of 
W. Metcalfe, Esq., and were procured by liim on one of the islets 
near the coast of Guernsey. 

February 27.—Professor Owen in the Chair. 

Mr. Lovell Reeve described seven new species of Glauconomc , a 
genus of fiuvio-marine Mollusks of the family Sohnacm . 

The genus Glauconomc was introduced some years since by Mr. J. 
E. Gray in his ‘ Spicilegia Zoological with the description of a single 
species collected by John Reeves, Esq. in China. Another species 
appears to have been described by the great author of the * Systema 
Natural ’ under the title of Solai virens, the original examples of 
which are still preserved in the collection of the Linnsean Society ; 
and 1 have now the pleasure of exhibiting seven new species, which 
by their characters and habits add materially to the generic import¬ 
ance of the group. 

The Glauconomes are of a light semi-perlaceous structure, covered 
with a thin light green horny epidermis, which in some species is 
very peculiarly wrinkled or shrivelled, and inflected over the margin, 
and their hinge is composed of three irregular forked teeth in each 
valve, some of which are generally bifid. They live in brackish 
water (in the mud) in the mouths of rivers at their confluence with 
the sea, and have only been found as yet in the Eastern hemisphere. 
Out of nine species with which we are now acquainted, the localities 
of eight are known to be as follows : one inhabits the rivers of China; 
one the Ganges and probably other rivers of India; three inhabit 
certain rivers running into the bay of Manila; and three, certain 
small rivers in the islands of Zebu, Negros and Luzon, of the Phi¬ 
lippines ; the last six having been collected in those particular locali¬ 
ties by H. Cuming, Esq, 

The place selected by Mr. Gray for the genus Glauconomc in the 
natural system was in his family of the Veneridee ; it appears to me, 
however, to exhibit a much stronger affinity with the Solenacm; in 
my arrangement in the ‘ Conchologia Systematica/ I referred it to 
that family, and I am happy to say that the propriety of this re¬ 
moval has been subsequently confirmed. 

The following are descriptions of the seven new species 

I. Glaucqnome rugosa. Glauc > testd clongato-oblongd, ntgosd, 
circiter umbones plus minusve erosd, lateribm rotundatis; epider- 
mide peculiariter corrugatd, latere postico subobsolete ungulate. 

Conch. Icon. pi. 1. f. 4. a and b . 

Mab, The mouths of rivers running into the bay of Manila. . 

This species, which is by far the largest of the genus, presents a 
very peculiar arrangement of the epidermis. Over about one-third 
of the length of the shell from the posterior extremity, the epidermis 
lies in narrow ridges parallel with the lines of growth; these ridges are 
then suddenly directed towards the umbones, and become dispersed 
over the remaining portion of the shell in the form of shrivelled 
wrinkles scattered in the contrary direction. 
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2. Glauconome straminea. Glauc. testd subelongato-ovatd, cir - 
ezifcr umhones erosd, latere antico rotundato, postico sub attenuate, 
leviter angulato, rotundato; epidermide nitidd, viridescente-stra- 
mined, angulum super corrugatd. 

Conch. Icon. pi. 1. f. 2. 

Hab. Months of rivers running into the hay of Manila. 

A light delicate straw-coloured shell, slightly angulated on the 
posterior side, with the epidermis lying on the angle in wrinkles. 

3. Glauconome radiata. Glauc. testd oblongo-ovatd „ compres- 
siusculd , corned $ purpureo-radiatd ; epidermide viridescente prope 
marginem indntd, lateribus rotundatis, postico subacuminato. 

Conch. Icon. pi. 1* f. 3. 

Mouth of a small river at San Nicolas, island of Zebu, Phi¬ 
lippines, 

This is a very pretty species, vividly rayed inside and outside with 
violet-purple. 

4. Glauconome corrugata. Glauc . testd elong at o-ovatd , subti- 
lissime striatd , circiter umhones erosd, lateribus rotundatis , postico 
acuminato-angulato; epidermide angulum super corrugatd , 
vivide purpureo-radiatd. 

Conch. Icon, pi, 1. f. 6. 

iaffl#. Mouths of rivers running into the bay of Manila. 

The posterior side of this species is more elongately angled than 
that of any other; Jthe epidermis is wrinkled over the posterior half 
of the shell, and the interior is vividly rayed with purple. 

5. Glauconome angulata. Glauc. testd elongato-oblongd, striata, 
circiter umhones plus minusve erosd , latere a?itico rotundato , pos¬ 
tico angulato , carind obtusd ah umbonibus ad marginem decurrente. 

Conch. Icon. pi. 1. f. 5. 

Hab. Mouth of a small river at Jinigaran, island of Negros, Philip¬ 
pines. Rather a dingy, short, angulated species. 

6. Glauconome curta. Glauc. testd ovatd, curtd, tenui, subti- 
lissiml) striatd , ad umhones paululiim erosd, lateribus rotundatis, 
mtiis cieruleo-cameo tinetd. 

Conch. Icon. pi. 1. f. 7. 

Hab. Mouth of a river in Agoo, province of Pan gasman, island of 
Luzon, Philippines. 

A very delicate species, with a fine smooth silken epidermis, short, 
and but very faintly angulated. on the posterior side. Interior rich 
purple. 

7. Glauconome cerea. Glauc. testd oblongo-ovatd, pallide stra- 
mined, subtilissime striatd, latmbus rotundatis, postico subangu - 
lato-attenuato. 

Conch. Icon. pi. 1. f. 8. 

Hab. Mouth of the Ganges. 

A very delicate pale straw-coloured shell, with a smooth silken 
epidermis. 
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BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

June 7, 1844.—J. Reynolds,'Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Specimens of (Enanthe peucedanifolia and (E. pimpinelloidcs were 
exhibited, accompanied by notices of their distinctive characters and 
habits, by Edwin Lees, Esq., F.L.S. 

Much uncertainty and confusion having prevailed among British 
authors and distributors in regard to. the distinctions between these 
species* the views of Mr. Lees, founded on good opportunities for ob¬ 
servation, are deserving of particular attention. The following con¬ 
densed abstract will explain the conclusions formed by this botanist. 

First. (E. peucedanifolia always grows in wet places, and is found 
both by salt and fresh water; while (E, pimpinelloidcs is found in dry 
ground only. 

Secondly. The characters derived from the form of the radical 
leaves, and the presence or absence of an involuerum, will not prove 
sufficient to prevent confusion; but the rounded tubercles upon the 
roots of (E. pimpinelloidcs wall readily serve to distinguish that spe¬ 
cies from (E f peucedanifolia , in which the tubercles are elongate and 
sessile. 

Thirdly . There is some difference in the fruit of the two species, 
though the materials in the possession of Mr. Lees are not sufficient 
to state this with precision and certainty. 

Mr. Lees thus attaches the first importance to the form of the root 
as a distinctive character, and the circumstance should instruct col¬ 
lectors to be mindful of the value of the root. 

Specimens collected by Mr. Lees afforded the principal reason for 
retaining (E.pimpinetloides as a British species in the ‘ London Cata¬ 
logue of British Plants/ in preference to the adoption of Mr. Babing- 
ton’s change to QS, Lachenalii; and one of the same specimens com¬ 
municated to Mr. Ball induced that excellent botanist to admit (E, 
pimpinelloidcs as well as CE. Lachenalii among the indigenous species. 
Three species, not two only, should therefore now be looked for, and 
the confusion and uncertainty may thus be removed. 

Most of the specimens hitherto sent to the Society have proved 
quite useless through the absence of roots and fruit, but it is 
earnestly requested by the Council that contributors will collect spe¬ 
cimens with root and fruits from as many localities as possible. 

Some highly interesting examples of the Irish Saxifrages, belong¬ 
ing to Haworth’s genus Robertsonia, were exhibited from Mr, An¬ 
drews, who had obligingly sent living plants as well as dried speci¬ 
mens. Two of the specimens were sent in record of the fact lately 
doubted or denied by the accurate Mr. C. C. Babington, that the 
Pyrenean forms of >S Y . nmhrosa and 8. Getmi (with eremite leaves) are 
certainly native in Ireland ;, the specimen of 8, Getmi, indeed, being 
considered “ even more obtusely crenate than Mr. Bablngtonhs figure 
(No, 8) from the Pyrenean plant:” These specimens were collected 
“ this year, from the mountains to the. south of Brandon Mountain, 
county of Kerry.” 

8, Ursula is considered by Mr. Andrews to be a hybrid form be- 
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tween S. Geum and S. wnbrosa , 44 as many of the varieties present 
characters leaning either more ctr less to the one species or the 
other/', , 

S. elegans is deemed by Mr. Andrews to be simply a variety of 
S. umbrosa. And after careful examination of the forms of S. hyp- 
noides , he is now 44 satisfied that S. ctffinis, incitrvifolia, hirta and pal- 
mata are all mere varieties, or indeed barely deserving the name of 
varieties/’ 

Read 44 A Synoptical View of the British Fruticose Rubi> arranged 
in groups, with explanatory remarks ” (part 3), by Edwin Lees, Esq., 
F.L.S. The paper was accompanied by drawings and specimens. 

July 5.—Dr. Francis Bossey in the Chair. 

Specimens of the following plants were exhibited, sent to the So¬ 
ciety by Mr. Hewett Watson :— 

Car ex elongata (Linn.), found abundantly in Wey bridge marshes. 
This locality is interesting to the metropolitan botanist, the nearest 
habitat previously on record being in the county of Salop. 

A pubescent-flowered variety of Bromus commutatus (Schrad.), found 
plentifully along with the more abundant glabrous form in a meadow 
by the river Mole, between Esher and West Moulsey, Surrey. This 
variety affords another instance to prove the little importance which 
can be given to the character of smooth or downy flowers as a spe¬ 
cific distinction in this genus. It will form an addition to the 4 Lon¬ 
don Catalogue of British Plants’ (C, pubens), to be entered under 
44 Bromus (1355) commutatusF 

A specimen of Lolium multifloruin , the root of which was dug up 
when in flower in a sown field last year, and the plant is now co¬ 
piously flowering in Mr. Watson’s garden ; thus proving its perennial 
existence, although the alleged annual root of L. ynultiflorum has 
been considered the best distinction between this supposed species 
and L, pereme . The other alleged differences are equally invalid. 

Garden specimens of Festuca pratensis (Huds.)and F. arundinacea 
(Schreb,), to show the strongly marked differences between them; 
the latter being three times the size, extremely harsh to the touch, 
and very dissimilar in its flowers and mode of inflorescence . In F. 
pratensis the branches of the panicle are erect after flowering, the 
palese or glumes obtuse and awnless, and the sheaths of the leaves 
nearly smooth; in F. arundinacea the branches of the panicle are ho¬ 
rizontal or reflexed, the glumes acute and awned, and the sheaths 
and leaves very rough. 

Mr. Watson admitted Festuca loliacea and pratensis to-be forms of 
one species; indeed he had shown this to the Edinburgh botanists, 
just after they had printed their" Catalogue, in which F. loliacea is 
kept, as a,distinct species, while F.pratensis is united with F. datior 
(Linn,). , But he was not yet prepared to combine all three and F. 
arundinacea likewise under the one name of F. datior, as is done by 
Mr. Babington. Mr. Watson’s plant of F. arundinacea was originally 
brought to his garden from the Isle of Wight, and is now a large 
sheaf with hundreds of flowering stems, five to seven feet high, and 
the root-leaves half a yard long. 
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A specimen of (Enanthe pimpinelloides (Linn.), to show the cylin¬ 
drical form of the fruit, which exactly corresponds with that of the 
Sardinian plant (admitted to be the true species), except in having 
less callosity at the base. This was taken from a plant in Mr, Wat¬ 
son's garden, the parent of which had been brought thither from a 
hedge-bank in the. Isle of Wight. Mr. Watson recognised a second 
species in Britain, often sent to him under the name of (Enanthe pen- 
cedanifolia , and readily distinguished by its turbinate or elliptic fruit, 
upon extremely short pedicels, and more resembling (E. glohulosa 
than (E. pimpinelloides . The peculiar form of the root in some other 
specimens, resembling that of a dahlia in miniature, induces a sup¬ 
position that these may be a third species, although Mr. Watson has 
satisfied himself that the roots vary greatly with age and situation, 
and do not afford such certain characters for distinction as may be 
found in the fruit. The (E, Lachenalii (of Babington's * Mannar) 
is apparently the species frequently sent under the name of (E. pm* 
cedanifolia , though occasionally named (E. pimpinelloides by English 
botanists. Mr. Watson would illustrate this subject more fully on 
another occasion. 

Specimens of the garden fennel, to show the little importance to 
be attached to the difference of the stems being fistulose or filled with 
pith. These specimens were sections of stems arising from a single 
root, of different dimensions, but of nearly equal age and stage of de¬ 
velopment. Some of them (the thicker) were hollow, others filled 
with pith. A question respecting a distinction of species between the 
wild and garden fennels has been raised in consequence of one author 
describing the stems as fistulose, while another finds them solid; but 
since both conditions can exist on one root at the same time, such a 
distinction would be quite inadmissible for a specific character. 

A stem of Hieracium Lawsoni, which had borne twenty flowers in 
Mr. Watson's garden this spring, and others had flowered more 
numerously than this one. In the'wild state on the Grampians (the 
locality from which the plants were brought three years ago) this 
species has usually two, three, or four flowers only. He had seen a 
■wild Irish specimen with six or eight flowers. No care had been 
bestowed upon the plants in his garden, except occasional watering 
in dry weather, and removal of weeds from about them. Mr. Watson 
sent the specimen merely as an example of the little dependence to 
be placed upon the number of flowers in the Hieracia; indeed among 
the Composite generally. A wild plant, growing free from the in¬ 
terference of other plants about it, might also increase its flowers 
five or tenfold, as practical botanists must be well aware from ob¬ 
servation.',: >. 

Bead " A Synoptical View of the British Fruticose Ruln r arranged 
in groups, with explanatory remarks ” (part 4), by Edwin Lees, Esq,, 
F.L.S. The paper was accompanied by drawings and specimens. 

August 2.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Mr. Q, S. Gibson and Mr. J. Tatham, jun., presented specimens 
of a new British plant, Spergula stricta of Swartz (.Armaria uligimm , 
Schleieh. and DeCand, ; Ateinantha stricta, Fend and Reiehenbach), 
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discovered by them in June last (in company with Mr. James Back¬ 
house and son and Mr. Sylvanus Thompson) near the top of the 
Weddy Bank Fell, about ten miles west of Middleton in Teesdale, 
and five from the High Force in Durham; the elevation was about 
1800 feet. The locality was confined to a very small space. 

Specimens of Anemone ranunculoides were presented by Mrs. M. 
Stovin, found wild in a wood near Worksop, Nottinghamshire, Spe¬ 
cimens from this locality were presented in June last; and in a letter 
to the Secretary, Mrs. Stovin observes, “ the more I see and hear of 
this plant in the Nottingham station, the more am I convinced of its 
being wild.” 

The concluding portion of Mr. Lees’s elaborate paper on the 
British Fruticose species of Rubus was read, and several specimens 
and drawings exhibited in illustration of the views contained in the 
essay. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29, 1843.—Prof. Sedgwick concluded his memoir, “ On the 
Geology of North Wales/’ read June 21, 1843. 

The author maintains the threefold division of the older rocks. The 
middle division is now illustrated by more detailed sections, especially 
through different parts of the Berwyn chain. The first and principal 
section is from the porphyries of Arrenig across the Lake of Bala, 
and over the crest of the Berwyns to Llangynog. The whole of this 
section is placed in a fossiliferous system, and the thickness of the 
beds actually associated with fossils is several thousand feet. The 
difference between this result and one stated by Mr. Sharpe, is ac¬ 
counted for, first, by a different computation of the thickness of cer¬ 
tain beds about the position of which there is no doubt, and, secondly, 
by a different interpretation of phenomena, Mr. Sharpe terminating 
his section abruptly against a supposed fault, while Professor Sedg¬ 
wick makes a regular ascending section, and places in the highest 
part of the series certain beds which Mr. Sharpe calls Cambrian , and 
regards as a part of a lower and non-fossiliferous group. In short. 
Professor Sedgwick extends his section among the fossil groups se* 
veral miles to the east of the supposed line of fault of Mr. Sharpe. 
Other sections are described, drawn through the southern part of the 
Berwyns, which is shown to rest on a great trough formed by the 
Bala limestone. The author then gives a general and detailed ac¬ 
count of the physical structure of the whole Berwyn chain, which 
measured, on the curved line of the water-shed, is not less than 
thirty miles long. The whole crest of this chain, with the exception 
of about five miles, is composed of beds superior to the Bala lime¬ 
stone. The author then describes the sections on the east side of 
the Berwyns, and the section on the Ceiriog and the Dee, which 
connect the part of the protozoic group, which is the exact equiva¬ 
lent of the Caradoc sandstone, with the Denbigh flagstone, which 
represents the upper Silurian rocks of Mr. Murchison. After dis^ 
cussing the sections in detail he draws the following conclusions:— 
L The base of the fossiliferous system is unknown, for beds (occa- 
Am. § Mag, N« Hist, Vol xiv, . 2 C / 
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slonally alternating with contemporaneous porphyries) of great thick¬ 
ness occasionally present fossil hands with Asaphus BucMi , &e. 
These are below the level of the limestone seen in the Arrenig sec¬ 
tion. 2. That the limestones near Bala (three of which are on the 
line of section, and one at a still lower level) contain fossils which 
point to a lower level than the Caradoc sandstone, and rather con¬ 
form, especially in the lower beds, to the character of the Llandeilo 
flagstone. 3. That the higher part of the section on the Ceiriog 
conforms to the best types of the Caradoc sandstone, and passes into 
the system of the Denbigh dags. 4, That the lower Silurian beds 
in Westmoreland do not conform to the above type: they may be 
compared with the upper part of the Ceiriog section, and perhaps 
with the highest part of the Arrenig section ; but they admit of no 
comparison with the lower and by far the thicker part of the proto- 
zoic group of North Wales. Lastly, the author, as in a former paper, 
divides the upper Silurian rocks of Denbighshire, &c. into three pri¬ 
mary divisions or groups. The complicated Llangollen sections he 
puts entirely in the lowest of the three divisions. He confirms his 
former views by some new details and general remarks, accompanied 
by lists of fossils. 

Dec. 13, 1843.—The following papers were read:— 

1. c ‘ Notes respecting the Coal Measures, Limestone, and Gypsi¬ 
ferous Strata of the Island of Cape Breton/' By Mr. R. Brown. 

The author gives the details of certain sections in the coal-fields 
of Cape Breton, confirmatory of Mr. Lyelhs views of the relative age 
of the gypsum and other strata in that island. 

2. “ On the lower Carboniferous Bocks or Gypsiferous Formation 
of Nova Scotia.” By Mr. J. W. Dawson of Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

The coal formation of the eastern part of Nova Scotia consists of 
a great thickness of sandstones, shales and conglomerates of various 
reddish and gray colours. The lower part of the series is distin¬ 
guished by the presence of limestones with marine shells and gyp¬ 
sum. In this paper the author examines the structure and relations 
of the lower or gypsiferous formation, prefacing it with a notice of 
the general disposition of the rocks of the carboniferous system hi 
the region extending along the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
from Tatmagouche to Antigonish Harbour. The gypsiferous forma¬ 
tion is described as met with at East River, Merigonish, Antigonish, 
and Shubenaeardie. The results of Mr. Dawson's inquiries confirm 
the views advanced by Mr. Lyell in his papers on the geology of 
Nova Scotia. 

3. " On, Concretions in the lied Crag at Felixstow, Suffolk/ 1 By 
the Rev. Prof* Henslow. 

The concretions described are more or, less spheroidal, fusiform 
and cylindrical, many of them amorphous masses of a fine-grained, 
compact, dark brown ferruginous claystorxe. Their surfaces are 
smooth, often polished, and they sometimes include organic remains,. 
Prof. Henslow regards them as of coprolitic origin. Resembling 
them are certain silicifiecl masses, which prove to be the petro-tym- 
panic bones of extinct Cetacea; and Prof. Owen has determined that 
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Prof. Henslow’s specimens belonged to no less than four distinct spe¬ 
cies of whales of the genus BaUsm , 

Jan. 3,1844.-—The following papers were read;— 

1. “ On the occurrence of the genus Physeter (or sperm whale) in 
the Red Crag' of Felixstow/’ By Mr. Charles worth. 

In the collection of Mr. Brown of Stan way, is a remarkable fos¬ 
sil, which Prof. Owen proved to be the tooth of a cachalot, and in 
the Report of the British Association for 1842 states to have been 
procured from the diluvium of Essex. Mr. Charlesworth, having 
examined the specimen in question, considers it a genuine crag fossil 
from the same deposit with the Cetacean remains, described by Prof. 
Henslow at a previous meeting, as just noticed. 

2. “ On a Fossil Forest in the Parkfield Colliery, near Wolver¬ 
hampton.By Mr. H. Beckett. 

The author announces the discovery of a remarkable assemblage 
of stumps of fossil trees in the Parkfield Colliery, all upright and 
evidently in situ . There are two fossil forests, one above the other. 
In the upper, Mr. Beckett counted seventy-three trees in about a 
quarter of an acre, and in the lower they appear to be equally nu¬ 
merous. 

3. “ On the Remains of fossil dicotyledonous trees in an outcrop 
of the Bolton coal, at Parkfield Colliery ” By W. Ick, PLD. 

This paper relates to the same locality with the last, and includes 
numerous details of the state of the fossil forest, its geological rela¬ 
tions and accompanying fossils. Dr. Ick describes three distinct 
beds of coal, each exhibiting on its surface the remains of a forest, 
all included in an assemblage of strata not more than twelve feet in 
thickness. He considers the trees to have been mostly coniferous, 
and concludes that they grew on the spot where they are now found. 

4. “ On a fossil tree found in the coal-grit, near Darlaston, South 
Staffordshire/’ By Mr. J. S. Dawes. 

This remarkable fossil, although not entire, is thirty-nine feet in 
length, and its greatest breadth not more than twenty inches. The 
wood is coniferous. 

5. “ On the Trap-rock of Bleadon Hill, in Somersetshire/’ By 
the Rev. D. Williams. 

In consequence of some remarkable facts disclosed by the railway 
cutting through the western point of Bleadon Hill, the author’s 
views respecting the origin of trap and other aggregate rocks, ad¬ 
vanced in former papers/have undergone a material change* :In this 
paper he details the phenomena which lead him, amhug other con¬ 
clusions, to maintain that the lime rocks, in the cases under consi¬ 
deration, have been reduced in situ by tranquil fusion, and subse¬ 
quently converted into the trap which now replaces them. The 
extent and variety of the subjects embraced in this memoir do not 
admit of a short notice. 

Jan. 17.—-The following papers were read ;— 

1. “ On Fossil Crustaceans from Atherfield, in the Isle of Wight/’ 
By Prof. Bell. 

The fossils described in this paper were preserved in the lower 

2 C 2 
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greensand, and belong to the family of Astacidae, probably , to the 
genus Astacus. They are distinct from any known recent or fossil' 
species. 

2. “ On the occurrence of Phosphorite in Estremadura,” By 
Prof. Daubeny and Oapt. Widdrington. 

The phosphorite rock, the extent of which had been greatly ex¬ 
aggerated by Spanish writers, is situated at a short distance from. 
Logrosan, a village of Estremadura. It lies in an extensive clay 
slate formation, and is inter stratified with the slate, appearing on 
the surface for about two miles, presenting a breadth of usually 
about twenty feet, and a thickness as far as could be ascertained of 
ten. Its presence does not appear to communicate fertility to the 
soil. It is composed of phosphate of lime, associated with fluoride 
of calcium, oxide of iron and silica. The authors examined it with 
a view to its employment as a manure; but great difficulties exist 
with respect to its transportation. 

3. “ On the Cretacean Strata of New Jersey, and other parts of 
the United States,” By Mr. Lyell. 

The author proves, from a careful examination of their fossils, 
that the ferruginous and greensand formation of New Jersey corre¬ 
sponds to the uppermost part of the cretaceous system in Europe. 
Four or five, out of sixty fossil shells, are identical with European 
species, giving an agreement of 7 per cent., whilst a grea.t number 
of the remainder are nearly allied to and represent species from the 
middle and upper part of the European cretaceous beds. Teeth of 
sharks, some of them allied to known cretaceous forms, and vertebrge 
of Mososaurus and Plesiosaurus accompany them. The upper fos- 
siliferous division of the New Jersey cretacean deposit, observed by 
Mr. Lyell at Timber Creek, near Philadelphia, judging from the evi¬ 
dence afforded by certain of its fossils, of which, however, the great 
part, especially of the corals, are new, must be regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to the uppermost (Maestricht) part of the cretaceous system. 
Among the Eeliinodermata and Foraminifera are several characteristic 
cretacean forms. 

Jan. 31.—-The following papers were read:— 

1. “A Vertical Section of the Strata between the Chalk and the 
Wealden on the South-east Coast of the Isle of Wight,” By Mr. 
Simms. 

The thickness of the upper greensand given in this section is 104 
feet, that of the gault 146 feet, and that of the lower greensand 754 
feet 3 inches; giving a total thickness of the beds beneath the chalk 
of 1004 feet 3 inches. 

. "AReport on the British Lower Greensand Fossils in the So¬ 
ciety’s. Collection.”, By the Curator,: Prof. E. Forbes. 

; There are 131 species of Mollusca, and between 30 and 40 Ha- 
diata and Annelida in the Society’s cabinets. Of the Mollusca, 60 
are additions to the British greensand fauna, mostly discovered within 
the last twelve months. Half of this number are new species; and 
among the rest are many characteristic Neoeomian forms. 

3. “A Report on the Collections of Fossils from Southern India, 
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presented to the Society by Mr. Kaye and the Rev. Mr. Egerton.” 
By the Curator. 

The species from the beds discovered by Mr. Kaye at Pondicherry 
are, with a few exceptions, new. Among those from Yerdachellum 
and Trinconopoly, are several well-known greensand fossils. The 
Pondicherry beds appear, from the evidence afforded by their organic 
contents, to belong to the lowest part of the lower greensand; whilst 
those at Yerdacheilum and Trineonopoly may be referred to the upper 
greensand. In this Report 156 new species of Mollusca are described 
and named. 

4. “ On the European Equivalents of the Permian System, with a 
General View and Table of its Organic Contents.” By Mr. Murchi¬ 
son and M. de Verneuil. 

The chief objects of this paper are,'—1st, to sustain Mr. Murchison's 
original opinion, that the rothe-todte-liegende forms the true base of 
the Permian system; 2ndly, to point out the equivalents in Western 
Europe of the Russian series of this age, and to extend the upper 
palaeozoic rocks, so as to embrace the lower part of the bunter sand- 
stein; 3rdly, to analyse the flora and fauna, showing, that whilst 
connected downwards with the carboniferous rocks, they were en¬ 
tirely dissimilar from those of the overlying trias; and, lastly, to 
vindicate the use of the collective word Permian, and its application 
to a recently published map of England, as derived from a group of 
strata never previously united through their geological relations and 
organic remains. 

Feb. 21.—The following papers were read:— 

1. “ Some account of the Strata observed In the course of the 
Blechingly Tunnel, Surrey, in the year 1841/' By Mr. Simms. 

The tunnel was carried through a spur of a range of hills, formed 
by the escarpment of the lower greensand. In the line of the cut¬ 
ting, the spur consisted chiefly of Weald clay, and proved to form 
part of an anticlinal axis, which extends across the Weald from the 
chalk of the North Downs in Surrey, between Merstham and Garl- 
stone, to the chalk of the South Downs in Sussex, near Ditchling. 

2. “ Some Remarks on the White Limestone of Corfu and Vido.” 
By Captain Portlock, R.E. 

The author has found fossils in the limestone of Vido. They are 
very locally distributed. Ammonites in one place, and Terebratulse 
in another; the former in bad condition, the latter very perfect. 
They appear to be nearly allied to Terebratula Pala and T. resupinata, 
oolitic species, and to a species from Dundry. Captain Portlock re¬ 
gards them as new, and names the species T. Seatoni ; inferring, from 
their presence, that the limestone in question is probably oolitic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The genus Chiton found in the Magnesian Limestone of Durham. 

A late fieldrday among the magnesian limestone beds of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sunderland has yielded me nearly all the plates of a 
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beautiful species of Chiton* This is a discovery of some importance 
to the fauna of the Permian epoch. The fact of the existence of this 
genus at so early a period, or rather an earlier one, was first made 
known by Duchastel and Puzos, who found it in the carboniferous 
beds ofToumay; lately De Koninck has figured two or three species 
from the same locality. Only two species (C. Grigmnensis and (7. 
fascicularis) have been published as tertiary, and none I believe 
have yet been discovered in the intermediate formations. This ought 
to induce collectors to look out for the remains of this genus in the 
secondary rocks/for in such I have no hesitation in saying that 
they will hereafter be found. I strongly suspect that Professor Phil¬ 
lips has been describing from the postal plate of some Chitons when 
he constructed the genus Metoptoma : the corresponding plate of the 
magnesian limestone species has precisely the form of the so-called 
Metoptoma imbricata , M. pileus and M. sulcata . It is probable how¬ 
ever that Metoptoma oblonga (judging from what appears to be a 
muscular impression in the figure, if it represent a cast) belongs to 
a different genus—say Capulus. 

Museum, Newcastle, Oct 20, 1844. Wm. King. 

03ST THE HABITS OF THE GODWIT. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 
Gentlemen, 

On the reading of a paper in the Section of Natural History of the 
British Association relating to the habits of sometof our native birds, 
the Very Reverend the President of the Section is reported in the 
Athenaeum (No. 883.) to have made the following observation 

“ The godwit had been mentioned : it had a long bill, and It was 
generally supposed that birds with long bills lived by suction, but 
this was not the case with the godwit, as it fed voraciously and 
flourished upon barley. It could not drink in deep water, but was 
always obliged to have recourse to the edge of a stream to drink.” 

With respect to the godwit, it may be perfectly true that it feeds 
on barley, although the fact has never come under my own observa¬ 
tion, notwithstanding a very long residence on the coast, where I 
have had opportunities of seeing hundreds of the birds in question 
feeding on the slobs, the muddy margins of estuaries and on sandy 
shores, as well as far inland. But though I dispute not the state¬ 
ment "as to the godwiPs grain-eating propensities, I most positively 
.assert,that it .also frequently “bores” in moist earth in search'' of 
food, in a similar manner to the snipe, having frequently seen it do 
so along the margins of freshwater streams, which, at low water run 
over sandy or muddy flats, and where the sand or mud is not very 
compact. Another favourite haunt of the godwit is by the sides of 
the channels left at low tide in salt-water lagoons. The bill is then 
inserted in the soft mud or sand to its base, apparently for the pur¬ 
pose of securing such objects of food as harbour beneath the surface. 

As to snipes and other long-billed birds living on suction nothing 
can be more opposed to fact, for the snipes ""feed on the larvae of in- 
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sects, which are found in such profusion in moist places as to cause 
the birds to resort there at feeding time,—the larvae of the ephemera 
and dragon-fly being especial favourite objects of their research, I 
have on several occasions shot snipes with the larvae of the Libellula 
still remaining in the gullet, so that I have no doubt whatever of the 
fact of the birds eating them. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

1 Paul Street, Kingsdown, Bristol, Thomas Austin, 

October 21, 1844. 

BATAREEA PHALLOIDES. 

Mr. Frost gathered two specimens of this rare fungus in the be¬ 
ginning of October, in an old pollard ash-tree in Lady Grenville’s 
park at Dropmore. One he sent to Sir W. J. Hooker, the other to 
the Botanic Society in the Regent’s Park, where it is preserved, and 
an attempt made to propagate it by its sporules. 

J. D. C. Sowerby. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS PGR SEPT. 1844. 
Chiswick .—September 1. Slight fog: exceedingly clear, hot and dry, 2. Foggy: 
clear, hot and dry. 3. Fine : overcast, 4. Densely overcast and line, 5. Cloudy 
and fine, 6. Rain: cloudy. 7. Slight rain: cloudy: dear and line. 8, Very 
fine. 9. Densely overcast. 10. Overcast and fine. 11, Slight fog: very line. 
12. Overcast and fine, 13,14. Very fine. 15. Cloudy ; rain. 16', Very line. 
17. Showery: heavy rain at night. 18. Rain. 19, Clear and very line. 20, 
Drizzly : hazy. 21. Very fine. 22, 23. Cloudy: very fine. 24. Very fine, 
25, Slight fog; very fine. 26, 27. Mornings foggy ; dear and fine. 28. Dense 
fog; heavy dew; clear and exceedingly fine. 29. Drizzly: dmuiy and fine: dear: 
slight frost. SO. Slightly overcast ; dear and fine.—Mean temperature of the 
month 1°*8 above the average. 

Boston. —Sept. I, 2. Fine. 3. Cloudy. 4. Windy. 5. Windy: lightning 
at night. 6. Cloudy; rain, with thunder and lightning from noon to 3 f.m. 
7, Cloudy, 8. Fine. 9. Rain. 10,11. Fine, 12 -14. Cloudy. 15. Stormy: 
rain early a.m. ■ 16. Fine, 17, Cloudy : rain early a.m. : rain a.m. 18. Cloudy. 
19. Fine; min early a.m. 20, Fine ; rain early a.m. : rain f.m. 21, 22, Cloudy. 

23. Windy: rain a.m. and f.m, 24. Fine:, rain f.m* 25—28. Fine. 29, Cloudy; 
rain early a.m. 30, Cloudy, 

Batidwiek Manse, ..Orkney*^ Sept. L ' Clear. •;••• .2*. Clear . hot.'" \"S,/'.Clear.;.' 
drizzle. 4. Fog: fine i fog, 5. Bright: dear. 6. Cloudy: fine : fog. 7. Damp * 
cloudy, 8. Cloudy. 9. Cloudy : showers. 10. Bright: dear. 11, 12, Bright; 
showers, 13, Bright; dear, 14. Frost: clear. 15. Damp; drizzle, 16, Damp; 
drizzle ; showers. 17. Drops : drizzle.: ..showers,■ ,13. Frosts dear t cold, 19. 
Clear.; aurora. 20. Frost; dear: aurora,.' 21. Frosts dear. 22, 23, Clear, 

24. Clear: cloudy, 25. Drizzle; cloudy. 26, Showers; drizzle, 27, Damp ; 
drizzle, 28. Cloudy; dear. 29. Showers; dear. 30. Rain. 

Apple garth Manse, J)umfms-$hire.~~ Sept. 1—4, Fair and fine, 5. Fair and 
fine, but cloudy. 6. Showery ; lightning. 7. Shower ; thunder. 8. Shower. 
9. Fair and fine, 10, Fair and fine, but cloudy. 11. Fair and fine : one slight 
shower f.m. 12. Rain f.m. 13, Rain all day. 14, Rain very heavy, 15, Fair, 
16. Shower. 17. Showery, 18—22, Fair: fine harvest day. 23. Fair, but 
cloudy. 24. Fair: clear, 25. Fair; cloudy. 26. Fair. 27, Fair: cloudy, 
28. Rain all day. 29, 30, Fair and clear. 

Mean temperature of the month 54°*07 

Mean temperature of Sept. 1843 ... 56 -80 

Mean temperature of Sept, for twenty years ...... 52 “5 

Mean temperature of spring water .. 50*3 

Mean temperature of ditto Sept. 1843 ... 62 *0 
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XLVII .—On the Morphology of the Reproductive System of the 
Seriularian Zoophyte , and its analogy with the Reproductive 
System of the Flowering Plant . By Prof. E. Forbes, of King’s 
College, London*. 

[With a Plate.] 

The celebrated Grew, in his c Idea of a Phytological History pro¬ 
pounded/ among other recommendations of.the study of vege¬ 
table anatomy, urges that “it may frequently conduct our minds 
to the consideration of the state of animals, as whether there are 
not divers material agreements betwixt them and plants, and 
what they are.” The present communication has sprung out of 
such an application of phytological science. 

The doctrine of the ideal metamorphosis of the leaf or vegeta¬ 
ble individual in order to play a part in the reproduction of the 
species is now no longer a qmstio veadta, but an article of faith 
with the philosophical botanist. The mind of Liumeus discovered 
it, the spirit of Goethe divined it, and now that naturalists; have 
been taught to trust in it by the experience of continued research, 
none but a botanical sceptic will venture to dispute it. 

• The doctrine of the vegetable individual is presented' in its 
most precise form in the recent essays of Gaudiehaud. His type 
or phyion, of an assemblage of which types the plant is composed, 
consists in itself of a limb or lamina, an ascending axis and a de¬ 
scending axis. Such a type is essentially respiratory and nutri¬ 
tive, and devoted to the life of the individual or congeries of in¬ 
dividuals, and must be modified by a metamorphosis, usually re¬ 
trograde, always ideal, ere it faeomes a reproductive organ, and 
is devoted to the service and perpetuation of the species. 

The plant, such as it presents itself usually to our view, is a 
composite being, made up of many such individuals, some serving 
to flic nourishment of the composite individual or entirety, 

■ some metamorphosed either singly or in numbers, so as to assist 
in the propagation of the species of which that composite being 
is a member. That composite being is a commonwealth, all the 
' f Head at the Meeting of the British Association at York In Sept, 1844. ,' 
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members of which are fixed, though serving different purposes in 
the state. It is as truly a commonwealth as is the assemblage of 
bees in their hive or of termites in their hill. In such common¬ 
wealths we also see a division of physiological offices. Such com¬ 
monwealths are to he found for the most part among beings in¬ 
cluded in the articulate sphere of the animal kingdom; that sphere 
which is itself representative of the vegetable kingdom, and obe¬ 
dient to the same great general laws. 

Now as there are composite animals as well as plants, it be¬ 
comes a curious and important inquiry to investigate the analo¬ 
gies of their parts and functions, and to see how far our certain 
knowledge of the plant will enable us to throw light on the na¬ 
ture and regulating laws of the composite animal, at present very 
obscurely understood. 

The present communication is intended to show, that in one 
tribe at least of composite animals, in the Sertularian Polypes, the 
arrangement and offices of individuals and of the parts of the ani¬ 
mal entirely depend on the same laws which determine the ar¬ 
rangement and offices of the parts of the composite plant. 

The Sertularian Polype is a branched and horny plant-like 
polypidom, the axis of which is filled with living pith and the 
branches studded with little cups or cells in which are seen the 
fleshy polypes, each a stomach with arms around its mouth for 
the seizing of its food. Each of these polypes is an individual 
distinct in itself and acting for itself, yet, besides that individual 
life, sharing in the common existence of the whole and obeying 
in reference to its brethren the laws which determine the cha¬ 
racters of the species—the constant form and arrangement of the 
parts of the whole. If the axis should perish all the polypes 
must perish, hut one or several polypes may perish without affect¬ 
ing the others or the life of the axis. 

Now all such polypes are true nutritive individuals, devoted 
to the service of the composite individual or zoophyte of which 
the polypidom is as it were the hark. The zoophyte begins as a 
single individual, as the plant begins as a single phyton : polype 
after polype is built up and shares in the common interest with, 
that first individual, as leaf after leaf is formed to serve in the 
same commonwealth with the first phyton. The normal type of 
the zoophyte is a simple stomach, that of the plant is a simple gill, 

• ; At certain periods in the life of the zoophyte there appear pro¬ 
jecting from the axis or springing from its branches variously 
formed bodies, usually very dissimilar from the other parts of the 
whole, in which the ova are after a time formed. These have been 
called “vesicles/* and many opinions have been entertained re¬ 
specting their nature and origin. 

By most naturalists they have been styled evolutions from the 
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pith or fleshy axis They have been termed expansions of the 
stem f. Some have considered them female individuals :j; or 
polypes of a different kind from the rest, inclosed in a larger 
cell §, and by some the vague 'term of ovariforni buds has been 
applied to them||. 

Now if the parallel we have drawn so far between the plant 
and the zoophyte be carried out, these so-called “ovigerous 
vesicles ” should be essentially either single individuals ideally 
metamorphosed into reproductive organs comparable to the mo- 
noearpous germensof plants, or a series of individuals joined to¬ 
gether and merged into each other in such a manner as to pre¬ 
sent the appearance of a unique body in which the ova arc pro¬ 
duced—comparable to synearpous germens among vegetables. 
That such is the true view of their nature—however transcen¬ 
dental it may at first sight appear—I have convinced myself, and 
hope to prove it to the satisfaction of others by an analysis of the 
several forms of polype-vesicle presented in the family of Seriu - 
larimlm , 

All the c ovigeroUs vesicles 5 with which 1 am acquainted may be 
distributed under six. heads or kinds :— 

1st. More or less lengthened' pod-like bodies, ornamented 
with ribs and presenting a veiy complex aspect, such as ■ we ; see 
in several species of Plwmularia, as the British Phmmktria 
eristata and the two species figured from Algoa bay. This is in 
reality the simplest • and most easily understood form of vesicle* 
the form which has undergone least transformation, and which 
affords the readiest clue to the nature of these bodies. This pod 
is nothing more than a branch, the axis of which is usually 
shortened. In a remarkable species which I owe to the liberality 
of Mr. Bowerbank it retains its full dimensions. The pintuB are 
turned in and united at their extremities, and webbed together by 
the transformed and expanded walls of the polype-cclls. The pod. 
has a ventral suture and a dorsal rib j the ventral suture corre¬ 
sponding to the line of junction of the extremities of the pinnae, 
and the dorsal rib corresponding to the dorsal rib of the branch 
mul identical in structure. The lateral ribs are the ribs of the 
plume, and spring from the dorsal rib alternately, exactly as the 
pin me do ; from the unchanged bfmicltes. So slight is the change 
in this form of vesicle," that it ir astonishing the contemplation 
of'it (for it has been frequently carefully Igured and described) 
had not opened the eyes of 'naturalists long ago to the. true ha- 
turn; of these' curious bodies. 

2nd. Ovate or round' berry-like''bodies, studded with spinous 
processes more or less regularly whorled, such as we see in Thou 
muricuku Bearing in mind the normal spiral arrangement of the 

* Johnston. 'Grant ■. i Carpenter, ■ J Ehrenberg, IWvtm 
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parts of zoophytes on their axis (exactly as the parts of plants), 
supposing the shortening of the axis of a branch; the abortion ot 
the greater number of its tubular cells and their conversion into 
spines, we' can without much difficulty explain the essential na¬ 
ture of this form of vesicle. 

3rd. Such wrinkled, ovate, coronated capsules as we see in 
Sertukria rosacea and Plwmdaria pinnate. These tuay be re¬ 
garded as branches reduced to whorls of abortive cells, of which 
the rugse are the only traces, whilst the whorl of terminal cells 
only exhibits a trace of its original nature and forms the corona. 
That many cells enter into the composition of these highly me- 
tamorpliic vesicles is borne out by the fact that the vesicle of 
Sertukria rosacea is provided with an internal framework, con¬ 
sisting of a slender axis and radiating processes, which is well 
seen after the expulsion of the ova. In an exotic species the 
composite nature of this form is further home out by the fact of 
its vesicles dehiscing longitudinally on one side. 

4th. Oblong, often triangular or flask-shaped, sometimes com¬ 
pressed vesicles, of which there are numerous examples among 
our native species of Sertukria , as $. pohjzonias, 8. aMetina , S . 
operculata , S, argentea , and the genera Thuiaria and Antmm - 
laria. In these it would appear that all the cells had been me¬ 
tamorphosed in the highest degree, and that the midrib is sup¬ 
pressed for the formation of the ovarian cavity. In such species 
of Sertularia as have alternate cells, the termination of this form 
of vesicle is usually oblique; in those which have opposite cells 
it is straight. In Antennularia, where the cells are unilateral, the 
beak of the vesicle is turned to one side. These facts afford strong 
arguments in favour of the view I have taken of its essential 
nature, further supported by the arrangement of the vesicles in 
relation to the branches on a species from the Cape (which also I 
owe to Mr. Bowerbank), where the vesicles correspond to and 
represent the branches. See Plate X. fig. 10. 

5th. The curious ■ retort-shaped vesicles of Thoa Hermit and 
Thoa halecina , which appear to be formed out of i\ branch re¬ 
duced to a single joint and a single cell, which, merged into each, 
other, form the ovarian capsule. 

6th. The apparently simple vesicles of Campumdariu m&Lm* 
medea, which may possibly be single cells dilated. 

, With the exception of the last-mentioned form of vesicle, of the 
true nature of which I have not yet satisfied myself, the varieties 
of form of these bodies, then, are,all explainable on the theory 
that they are metamorphosed branches, either branches of the 
first order (primary axes), or of the. second or third (secondary and 
tertiary axes). They are severally explainable on flic supposition 
of union of parts, or of suppression of some of the elements of 
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of the internodes of that rib or axis. If these bodies were only 
ordinary cells changed, they would take the place of ordinary cells, 
and if unilateral on the axis, spring opposite the corresponding 
cells, but they do not: they arise unilaterally between the pairs 
of cells in the manner of branches. 

From the foregoing considerations, the theory of the nature of 
the ovigerous vesicle in the Scrtularian Zoophytes may be stated 
thus:— 

The vesicle is formed from a branch or pinna through an arrest 
of individual development by a shortening of the spiral axis, and 
by a transformation of the stomachs (individuals) into an ovige¬ 
rous placenta, the dermato-skeletons (or cells) uniting to form 
a protecting capsule or germen,—which metamorphosis is exactly 
comparable with that which occurs in the reproductive organs of 
flowering plants, in which the floral bud (normally a branch 
clothed with spirally arranged leaves) is constituted through the 
contraction of the axis and the whorling of the (individual) ap¬ 
pendages borne on that axis, and by their transformation into 
the several parts of the flower (reproductive organisms). 

Whether the transformation in the case of the Sertulariadm 
takes place ah initio , or after the individuals have performed 
for a time their normal function of stomachs, can only be 
answered fay observations on the development of the living zoo¬ 
phyte. 

Among the most convincing facts favouring the theory of vege¬ 
table morphology are monstrosities which every now and then 
occur, in which we find the floral axis and its appendages par¬ 
tially transformed into a fblial axis and appendages. 

Now if the views I have advanced be true, we should expect 
to find similar cases of monstrosity among Scrtularian Zoophytes. 
I find on searching the records of zoophytology two figures which 
appear . to '•represent monsters of the kind required. 

The first is a figure of Phmularia cristata in Dr. Johnston's 
* History of British Zoophytes/ ph 19. f. 2, where a branch is re¬ 
presented as partially transformed into an ovigerous vesicle, whilst 
the polypes of the lower or basal extremity retain their normal 
character of nutritive individuals. 

The second is a remarkable zoophyte described and figured by 
Dr. Fleming in the r WernerianTransactions/ vok v, pi. 9, under 
the name of PlumuhriaMUdid. r hi which branches'bearing regu¬ 
lar cells seem to spring out of vesicles, and to be changed in some 
instances into vesicles again. 

The consideration of this subject naturally leads ns to inquire 
how far it influences systematic zoophytelogy, and how far we 
should consider the form of the vesicle as of generic or specific 
value. I am inclined to regard its importance as'generiCr; : 'If : BO,'a'; 
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new arrangement of the Sertukriau polypes is necessary, involving 
the dismemberment of the genera Serlutarm and Pkmnkm, 

A word, on the classification pf Zoophytes in general. The 
great groups of this class m at present constituted are not of 
equal value, which they should be if the acknowledged arrange¬ 
ments were strictly natural. This will be found on inquiry to 
arise from the including of the Bryaxm among Zoophytes proper, 
and the merging of the Hydraid «?, Tubulariadm and Serlukriadte 
in one order. The anatomical structure of the Amdmda or 
Bryosoa removes them altogether from the class of Zoophyta into 
that of Mothsea , where they should form an order of H tollmen 
Tunicata, parallel with the group of compound Tunicaia of which 
Botryllm and such forms are examples. The Zoophyta proper 
may be divided into four very natural orders, the most prominent 
characters of which will be found in the arrangements of their 
reproductive system:—viz. 1st, Those which present the ovaries 
in the form of external bud-like bodies, including the Hydraid® 
and Tubidariadce. 2nd, Those which have the ovaries formed out 
of transformed branches or pinnee, as the Sertukriad/e * 3rd, Those, 
which have the ovaries included in the substance of the polypi- 
clom, as the Aster oida \ and 4th, Those which have the ovaries 
forming a part of the internal constitution of the individual po¬ 
lypes, as the Zoophyta Heliantkoida . 

These four orders I regard as natural, and therefore equal in 
value; 

This paper must be understood only as a sketch; eiixmm,stances 
having prevented my working out the inquiries upon which it is 
founded. But though the data are not numerous, I conceive 
they are sufficient to warrant my broaching the idea of the mor¬ 
phology of the polype-vesicle as presented to the Section at this 
Meeting. That idea is the clue by which we may be led to more 
perfect researches on this interesting and important subject, and 
such naturalists as are inclined- to admit its truth must also see 
that it suggests new questions in the philosophy of zoology. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 

L Vesicles of the first order. Fly, 1. Branch and vesicle of a Phmnhma 
from Algoa bay (a, the vesicle; b, the branch). In this case .'the, vesicle re¬ 
tains the dimensions of the branch, and is formed by the inflexion and union 
of the pimuc and polype-cells. Big, 2. Vesicle of another species of P/a- 
mularia , in which the axis is much shortened, while the pimun are all pre¬ 
sent Fig, 3. Back of the same, showing the midrib and the manner m 
which the ribs of the vesicle spring from it, for comparison with fig, I,' re¬ 
presenting part of a branch of the same specks: with its pinnaf and* midrib. 
It is evident that the midrib of the vesicle is identical with the midrib of a 
branch, and that the depticulations of its lateral ribs correspond to the su¬ 
perior elongated teeth of the polype-cells of the pinnm. 

IL Vesicle of the second order. Fig, 5. Portion of a branch of Thm 
muricata , showing the arrangement and form of the polypekells. Fig, 0. 
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Vesicle of Thoa nurkafa, Fig, 7, Idea of the structure of this form of ve¬ 
sicle, which is derived from the shortening of the axis and the whorling and 
transformation of the cells. 

Ilf, Vesicles of the third order. Fig, 8. Vesicle and branch of Serlulana 
rosacea. Fig, 9, Vesicle of a Sertularia, in which 'an internal framework 
and axis are seen after the exclusion of the ova, 

IV, Vesicles of the fourth order. Fig. 10. A Sertularia, in which the se¬ 
condary branches are grouped in pairs,* in this specimen two of the branches 
are converted into vesicles, but retain their original position and relation to 
their twin branches. Fig. 11. Vesicle of a Sertularia belonging to this order, 
exhibiting longitudinal dehiscence, 

V, Vesicles of the fifth order. Fig, 12, Vesicle, and Jig. 18, part of the 
branch of Thoa Beam. 

VL Vesicle of the sixth order. Fig. 14. Vesicle and polype-cell of a 
Laomedea. 


XLVI1L —On the British Desmidiese, By John Rales, Esq.* 
M.R.C.S., Penzance*, .. . 

[With a Plate,] 

Cosmaiuum, Corda . 

Fronds simple, constricted in tlie middle; segments as broad as 
or broader than long, neither sinnated nor notched. 

The fronds arc very minute, simple, constricted in the middle; 
the segments are generally broader than long and inflato-com- 
pressed, are neither emarginate at the end nor lobed at the sides, 
and have no spines or processes. One species only is longitudi¬ 
nally inflated down the middle, and therefore appears lobed in 
the end view. In the rest this view is most frequently elliptic ; 
in some species however it is circular, 

Ehrcnberg united plants belonging to this genus with others 
having/lobed; segments in order to form his genus Euastrum* 
Mcncgliini for the most part followed this arrangement, merely 
changing the name to Cosmarium , as having the prior claim, and 
also adding some species taken from Xanihidium . Under Mi- 
crasterias, Eumtrmn , and Xantkidium I have given my reasons 
for differing from such high authorities, and also pointed out the 
characters which, distinguish those genera from Cosmarium . 

.Both Ehrcnberg and. Meneghini consider the inflate-com¬ 
pressed segments essential, but some species (presently to be de¬ 
scribed) ■with globular or cylindrical ■segments cam by no means 
bo separated from the compressed ones. Those having cylindrical 
fronds in some respects show:., an affinity with Closterium , and 
perhaps Closterium Cglindrus would be more suitably united 
with them. In Cosmarmm the fronds are never elongated nor 
curved, and are always constricted in the middle, and the repro¬ 
ductive granules are scattered. 

* KonA bflfnre the Botanical Society .of Edinburgh, Juno 13th, 1844. 
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Tetmemonts differs from this genus in its elongated fronds and 
emargiilatc extremities. 

Meneghini divides the plants belonging to this genus into two 
sections," according as the surface is granulated or smooth. I have 
used this division, hut must remark that the mature plant should 
be selected when we have to decide upon the absence of granules, 
because they are frequently undeveloped in the young frondf. 

* Fronds rough with pearly granules. 

1. Cosmarium cylmdricum. Fronds cylindrical, granulated; seg¬ 
ments in the front view subquadrate, broadest at the end and nar¬ 
rower at their junction ; end view circular. 

Mixed with other algae on the wet sides of n cave at Lamorna Cove 
near Penzance. 

Fronds minute, cylindrical, about twice as long as broad, 
rough with pearly granules which give a dentate appearance to 
the outline j segments subquadrate, broadest at the end, and 
slightly tapering towards their junction; end view circular. 

This species may be known by the circular end view, by the 
subquadrate appearance of the segments in the front view, and 
fay their junction along their entire breadth, so that no notch is 
formed at the sides, 

Plate XL fig. 1. C. cylmdricum : a, front view; b } empty frond ; c, end 
view. 

2. C. orbiculatum. Segments spherical, rough with pearly granules. 
Boggy pools near Dolgelley. 

Fronds very minute, composed of two spherical segments 
which are rough with pearly granules, giving a dentate appear¬ 
ance to the outline ; these are obscure or wanting on the neck¬ 
like contraction which unites the segments* 

Plate XI. fig. 2. C. orbiculatum : a, front view ; b, empty frond ; c, trans¬ 
verse view j d, end view. 

3. C. ornatum . Fronds rough with pearly granules, deeply con¬ 
stricted, the constriction forming a linear notch on each side; end 
view somewhat cruciform. 

1 In boggy pooh about Dolgelley arid Barmouth, J. R, \ Ashdown 
Forest, Sussex, Mr, Jenner. 

Fronds about as large as those of C. margarUifmim, deeply 
constricted in the middle ; the constriction forms a notch on each 
side, which is nearly closed by the segmente bemg : m close-appo¬ 
sition for their entire breadth j segments compressed, broader than 
long, with an inflation down the middle, and which often slightly 
.projects at the end, where it is truncate. -.In the end view this in¬ 
flation forms a rounded projection on each side, and thus appears 

f Meneghini has hinted at the probability of this m the following words ; 
“ Superficies in nonnullis punctata vel granulate- (uti hunt) margantacca, 
hv ceteris laevis, utrum vevo hujusmodi diversitas ab sefcate pendent necne, 
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somewhat cruciform.*' The surface is rough with pearly granules, 
which give a dentate appearance to the margin. 

In the front view this species closely resembles C. margariti - 
ferum 3 and frequently can scarcely be distinguished from it, but 
the end is straight, not rounded in the middle, and in general 
slightly projects. In the end view they are very different. 

Plate XL fig. a. C, ornaium : a, front view; b, empty frond; c, c, end 
views, 

4. C. margariliferum , Mgh. Fronds rough with pearly granules, 
deeply constricted, the constriction forming a linear notch, on each 
side ; segments compressed; end view elliptic. Menegli. Synop. 
Desmid. in Linnsea 1840, p. 219. Cosmarium dentiferum, Cor da, 
Obser. microscop, sur les Animalc. de Carlsbad, p. 30. pi. 6. fig. 41. 
Euastrwn margaritiferum, Ehr. Infus. p. 163. tab. 12. fig. 7; Pritch. 
Inf us. p, 196. fig. 126; Bailey, Amer. Bacil. in Am. Journ. of Sci¬ 
ences and Arts, vol. xli. no. 2. p. 295, fig. 8. Ursinella margarl - 
tifera, Turp. Diet, des Sc. Nat. par Leur, Atl. Veg. (1820.) He- 
terocarpella Ursinella , Kutz. Syn. Diatom, p. 598. Cymbella renu 
forms , Ag. Consp. Diatom, p. 10; Grev. in Hook. Br, FL vol. ii. 
p. 415 ; Harv. Br. Alg, p, 215. 

In bogs, pools, &c„ probably common, Weston Bogs near South¬ 
ampton, and numerous habitats in Sussex and Kent, Mr. Jenner ; 
Farnbam, Surrey, Mr. Reeves ; Cheshunt, Herts, Mr. Hassall; near 
Bristol, Mr. Thwaitcs ; Barmouth, Rev. T. Sahvey ; Dolgelley, Caer¬ 
narvon and Penzance. 

Fronds rough with pearly granules, deeply constricted in the 
middle; the segments in close apposition for their entire breadth, 
whence the constriction appears like a linear notch on each side. 
The segments are broader than long, subremform, compressed. 
The end view is elliptic. 

This species is very variable in. the size, form, and number of 
the granules on the surface. Mr. Jenner has sent me drawings 
of some plants which I am compelled at present to refer to this 
species, but it is very probable that a better knowledge of them 
will discover characters by which they may bo distinguished from 
it. In general the granules'are of considerable size and give a 
dentate appearance to the margin, but in some specimens the 
margin appears quite entire; sometimes they are obtuse, at others 
acute. 

.. Plate XL fig. 4* C. margaritiferum : a, a } front views; b, new segments,; 
Cf empty frond of a variety with entire margins; d, side view; c, end view. 

5. C. Botrytis, Mgh. Fronds granulated, compressed, deeply con¬ 
stricted, the constriction forming a linear notch on each side; the 

, segments in the front view are tnmcatq-triangular; end view 
elliptic. Menegh. L c. p. 220. Euastrum Botrylis, Ehr. Infus. 
p. 163, tab. ID.hg. 8. 7 Vy ^ ' 

In pools.' Near Bristol, Mr. Thwaites ; Sussex, Mr. Jenner ; near 
Jtf** •Dolcrellev*-- ■ 
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Fronds more or less granulated, compressed,, deeply con¬ 
stricted in the middle, the constriction forming a linear notch on 
each side. In the front view the segments arc broadest where 
they arc in apposition, and gradually narrower towards the end 
where they are truncate; consequently their figure is somewhat 
angular. 

The end view is elliptic, as in (Iniargm'ilifmnn and O. arena - 
turn. 

Sometimes tlio pearly granules are very evident, sometimes 
obscure. 

this species seems, intermediate between C. mmyarittfermn and 
C. crcmtum * but may be distinguished from both by its truncate 
ends. 

It may be known from C. omnium by the elliptic end view. 

Plate XL %, 5. C, BotryUs i a, front view ; b 3 empty frond; 'c, end 
view. 

# Fronds not granulated^ or the granules confined to the margin., 

6. C. crenatnm . Fronds punctated, deeply constricted in the middle, 
constriction forming a linear notch on each side; segments corn- 
•' ; pressed, eremite at the margin. 

• In bogs, small pools, &c. Westoii Bogs near Southampton, and 
several' stations in Sussex, Mr, Jenner ; near Bristol, Mr. Tkvaites ; 
near Manchester, Mr. Sidebotlum \ Dolgelley and Penzance. 

Fronds rather smaller than those of C. mmyaritiferum, deeply 
constricted in the middle ; the close apposition of the segments 
for their entire breadth renders the notch on each side linear ; 
they are broader than long, compressed* cremate at the margin. 
The end view is elliptic. 

■ This plant very much resembles a young specimen of €, mar ■- 
rjarUiferum ; but as the margin is always strongly eremite, even in 
the earliest stage* and the surface is punctated and not granu¬ 
lated* I am induced to describe it as distinct. 

: Plate XL %. C>* C. crcmtum : a } front view; b } empty frond j e, side 
view; .of, transverse view. ■ 

7f O. ovate, Fronds oval, compressed, punctated, deeply constricted 
■ in the middle, the constriction forming a linear notch on each side; 

* end view broadly elliptic. ■ ' 

a. Segments entire at the margin. • ■ 

ft. Segments with marginal granules which give a dentate appear¬ 
ance. Euastrum, no, 6, Bailey, L c. p. 295. %. 28. 

In boggy pools, a. Dolgelley, J. Mr; Barmouth, Men, T, Satmey; 
near Tunbridge Wells, Mr, Jenner .. . 

ft. Weston Bogs near Southampton, Mr. Jenner, 

Fronds large* oval* slightly compressed* deeply constricted in 
the middle* the constriction jbrming a linear notch on each sidey 
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In tlie Welsli specimens I have,always found the margin quite 
entire, but in some sent me by Mr. Jenner the margin in the 
front view is furnished with pearly granules which give it a den¬ 
tate appearance, in which respect it agrees with a plant figured 
in the * American Bacillariaf It appeared to me that the gra¬ 
nules formed only a marginal band, and that the rest of the sur¬ 
face was merely punctated as in the Welsh plant ,* hence no gra¬ 
nules were visible in a lateral view, and in an end one only at the 
extremities. Mr. Jenner, however,-finds the outline more or less 
dentated in every view. In this variety the endochrome in each 
segment is frequently divided into two portions by a longitudinal 
pale line. 

When the margin is entire this species may be mistaken for 
C. Cucumis , but the frond is oval, not orbicular, and when empty 
is distinctly punctated. It is also much less compressed, the 
transverse view being very different. 

Plate XL fig. 7. C. ovate ; «, front view of empty frond ; b , side view; 
c, transverse view ; d } front view of vai\ /3; e t empty frond with newly-formed 
segment 

S. 0, Cucumis, Corda. Fronds orbicular, nearly plane, smooth, deeply 
constricted in the middle, the constriction forming a linear notch 
on each side; end view elliptico-lanccolate. Menegh. /. <?, p. 220. 
Euastrum integerrimum, Ehr. Infus. p. 168. 

Boggy pools, Sussex, Mr, Jenner ; Dolgdley. 

Fronds orbicular, much compressed, quite smooth, deeply con¬ 
stricted ; end view elliptico-Ianceolate. 

The segments are quite entire at the margin, and I cannot 
discover any puncta on the empty frond, 

Plate XL fig, 8. C, Cucumis ; a } front view ; b, empty frond, 

9, C, quadratum , Fronds deeply constricted in the middle; segments 
slightly compressed, quadrate in the front view. 

Ilusthall Common near Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Jenner ; Dolgelley, 
Fronds constricted' in the middle, and forming a short' linear 
notch on each side; the segments are compressed, nearly square 
in the front view, and at the base of each segment m a single 
protuberance on each side. 

Plate XL fig. 9, C. quadratum : a, a, front views; b , side view* 

10. C. Cucurbita, Brel), Fronds cylindrical with a slight constriction 
in the middle, about twice as long■ as broad; end view circular. 
Cosmarkm Cucurbita , Desm. no. 1103, 

- Dolgelley, J. 2L ; Ashdown Forest, and Cheatham Bogs near Pul- 
borough, Mr. Jenner . 

Fronds very minute, cylindrical, rather more than twice as-long 
as broad, with a very slight constriction in the middle and rounded 
at the ends; transverse view circular with a large central opening. 
-fVnnrl svfYnmm mmutelv mmetated. : 
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This species has a great resemblance to the figure of Closterium 
CtjUncbm, but in that plant the puncta are described m arranged 
in longitudinal lines, whereas in Cosmarium Cucurhita they arc 
scattered. 

I am indebted to the'Rev. M. J. Berkeley for determining the 
name of this plant, and also for an opportunity of comparing it 
with an authentic specimen. 

Plate XL fig. 10. C. CucnrbUa : a, front view; b , new segments; «, empty 
frond ; d, transverse view, 

dnalysh , 

f End view circular j constriction in the front view not 

, J forming a linear notch at the side .25 

‘1 End view not circular; constriction in the front view 


l forming a linear notch on each side, 

f Frond minutely punctated, the outline entire . Cuairbifa. 

2.1 Frond furnished with pearly granules which give a 

L dentate appearance to the outline ..»«» 3 

o / Segments subcylindrical.... cylhulrkum. 

’ * \ Segments spherical..*...... orhkulalum. 

, / End view lobed .............. omaiim* 

I End view elliptic or clliptico-lanccolatc........... 5 

r f Segments in the front view subquadratc ........... quatlrnlum. 

l Segments not quadrate ......... 6 

„/Fronds oval, slightly compressed ... ovale. 

t Fronds not oval, much compressed 7 

f Segments entire, without puncta or granules . Cucumin , 

7. < Segments dentate or crenate, the surface punctated or 

[ granulated ...... 8 

o / Segments truncato-triangular.... Bolryth s. 

* \ Segments not truncate ..... 9 

/ Fronds crenate; surface minutely punctate ... crenatum. 

* \ Fronds generally dentate; surface granulated. mavgaritiferum , 


XLIX. — Catalogue of Irish Entozoa, with observations , By 
O’Bhyen Bellingham, MJX, Fellow of ami Professor of 
Botany to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Member 
of flic Royal Zoological, Geological and Natural History So¬ 
cieties of Dublin, &e. 

[Concluded from p. 828.] 

Order 5. CYSTICA. 

(Derived from Kuans, vesica ,) 

The order Cystica includes the Entozoa whose organization is the 
most pimple. The animals arc included in a membranous sac 
containing also an aqueous-fluid, .and generally inclosed in m 
outer and thicker sac. The body is flattened or cylindrical, ter¬ 
minating posteriorly in a vesicle for each individual, or common 
to several within which in some erenera the bodv can be retracted. 
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The head is furnished with four discs or suckers, and a proboscis 
armed with a double or single circle of recurved hooks; or with 
two or four depressions, and four retractile armed processes. In 
the genus Acepkahcystis (the lowest in the scale) both head and 
body are absent, the vesicle or sae alone remaining. 

In none of the Cystic Entozoa have generative organs been 
discovered, the reproductive power appearing not to be limited to 
any part of the cyst. Neither has any trace of a nervous system 
been detected in these animals. 


Genus 19, Cysticeuctjs. 

(Derived from mans, vesica , and iceptcos , cauda.) 

Gen , Char .—Body subcylindrieal or flattened, terminating posteriorly 
in a caudal vesicle. Head provided with four discs and a very 
short proboscis, which is armed with a double circle of minute 
sharp recurved hooks. Contained solitary in a single cyst. 

This genus was established by Bloch under the name Hydati - 
gem, changed to Vesicaria by Schrank, and to Cysticercus by 
Zeder, which term has been adopted by Rudolphi and all zoolo¬ 
gists. The body of many of the species is marked with trans¬ 
verse lines, resembling articulations. The digestive apparatus 
consists of the four circular orifices or discs already mentioned, 
by which they are supposed to absorb the fluid secreted into the 
adventitious cyst in which they are contained; from these orifices 
the absorbed fluids are carried by four slender canals towards the 
caudal vesicle. 

The species of this genus are almost altogether confined to the 
mammalia; Rudolphi enumerates fourteen species, seven or one 
half of which are doubtful. 


n ^ 7 . * f Cysts in liver of rat (Mus deemnanus). 

Cysticercusfasciolans *. j jn livcrrfmo J e (MusMusculJ). 


- tenuicoUis 


Cysts in peritoneum covering liver of 
pig (Bus. Scrofa). 

Cysts in peritoneum covering liver of 
sheep (Ovi$ Aries). 


* I have only found the Cysticercus fasciolans in cysts in the liver 
of the mouse and rat (Mus decumanm) ; much more frequently in the 
former than the latter. In certain localities they appear to be very 
rare, and in others very common; usually but one exists; the largest 
number I ever found in the liver of the same mouse was seven; they 
were contained in separate cysts, and were of small' size. . These 
might readily he taken for a different species from the full-grown 
specimens, the caudal vesicle being much longer than the body, and 
the rostellum appearing to be destitute of spines. The shape of the 
head is .also different in some specimens of this species which I 
possess,' ' v . r ; '-v; 
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f Cijsiicercus cellulose * 

3. < Tccnia celluloses '(Pen- 
p nant, Turton) .... 

4 . Cysticercus pmfornm .. 

Species duhuv. 

5. Cysts in abdomen of loach ( Cohitis harhatuk). 

Genus 20. Anthoceviialtts. 

(Derived from ap()os,Jtos, and KefaXi), caput.) 

Gen. Char ,— Body soft and flattened, often nearly cylindrical, vary¬ 
ing in length in different species; terminating posteriorly in a ve¬ 
sicle, within which the head and body can be retracted. Head 
provided with two or four ear-shaped depressions and four re- 


(Cysts in cellular tissue of pig (8m 
I Scrofa ). 

f Cysts in peritoneum of rabbit ( Leptts 
| Cunkulus). 


* The Cysticercus-cellulose occurs both in the human subject and 
in the pig (8us Scrofa ), at least the species arc considered to be iden¬ 
tical. It is very rare in the human subject, and is also of very mi¬ 
nute size, so that it may perhaps frequently have been overlooked, It; 
is much more common in the pig, and when abundant gives to the 
flesh of the animal the appearance which has been termed measles or 
measly. Its development is favoured'by bad feeding, cold, and too 
much confinement, the animal does not thrive, becomes weak and 
.emaciated; eventually diarrhoea sets in, the hairs may fall off, or the 
posterior extremities become paralysed,- the body exhales a disagree¬ 
able odour, and the flesh is unfit for food. When the disease is at 
all advanced it is perfectly incurable. 

f Upon one occasion I found in the abdominal cavity of the com¬ 
mon loach (Cohitis harhatula) several very minute globular cysts, not 
exceeding in size the head of a small pin, and of a white colour; they 
wete'attached to the intestines and liver by short and fine curds, and 
consisted of aft outer transparent coat and an internal more opake 
one; on incising carefully the external coat .the' internal cyst was 
protruded, and after this had remained for a short time in water the 
head was protruded and afterwards the proboscis, the internal cyst 
forming the caudal vesicle. 

When the animal was fully protruded, its length wan greater than 
that of the external cyst. There was no appearance of body between 
the head and caudal vesicle "until the latter was detached j it is ex¬ 
tremely short and transversely rugose. The caudal vesicle la dm- 
ph&ftous, and about its centre an opake white body was seen, from 
which a narrow line extended to the head. The head and pro¬ 
boscis together measure about half the length of the caudal Vesicle. 
The proboscis is sub cylindrical, and unarmed apparently, about the 
same length as the head, and is capable of being retracted within a 
kind of sheath formed by the head. The latter is sphom M : Use four 
oscula were seen in some; but in others, owing to the minuteness of 
the' animal;, I was unable to seb ; -® 
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tractile tentacula, armed with recurved hooks. Con tamed in a 
double cyst, to which they are not adherent. 

This genus, under the name Floriceps , was established by 
Cuvier. Rudolph! changed the- name to Anthocephalus } which 
has been adopted by zoologists since* The species arc only found 
in fish, and arc not numerous, Budolphi enumerating but' five 


species, 

1. Anthocephalus dongatus * . 


2 , 


granulum ? f 


Cysts in peritoneum and liver of 
sun-fish ( Ortkagoriscus Mold). 
Cysts in peritoneum of whiting 
(Mcrhmgus vulgaris ). 

Cysts in abdomen of pouting (Gadus 
luscus'). 


* In the month of July 1839 I found several specimens of the 
Anthocephalus dongatus in cysts upon the surface of the liver and in¬ 
testine of the sun-fish (Orthagoriscus Mold). This remarkable spe¬ 
cies has been well figured by Bremser, and is described in llndolplii’s 
'work. I gave a short description of it and some other species from 
the same animal in the last volume of Charles worth’s ‘ Magazine of 
Natural History’; subsequently I was amused to see a description of 
(what appears to be) this species in one of the numbers of the 
* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal/ in which it is considered a new 
species and named accordingly. 

+ In the month of April 1838 I found several pyriform and oblong 
cysts of a yellowish colour in the abdominal cavity of the whiting 
(Merlangus vulgaris); some were attached by a slender cord to the 
pyloric appendages or stomach, others were imbedded between the 
coats of this viscus or of the intestine. On making an incision a 
second cyst was protruded, which changed its shape on being, placed 
in water, and evidently had some motion. The largest measured 
from two to three lines; they were white, pellucid, and clotted with 
minute opake 'spots ; on making an incision into these a, little fluid 
escaped, and the head of an Anthocephalus was protruded, which was 
moved about freely ; the four tentacula were visible through the pa- 
notes of the anterior portion of the body, rolled up in a spiral man¬ 
ner, and were gradually protruded one after the' other. 

"The largest specimen measured-half an inch, including,the caudal 
vesicle; the smallest about one line ; and the cysts in which they were 
immediately contained appeared to form the caudal vesicle,. When 
the animal was alive the;head appeared to have four depressions, 
(bothrii), two upon each side* the shape of which was continually 
changed; when dead, there appeared to be only two, which had 
somewhat an ear-shape, the margin being tumid. The tentacula^ 
when fully protruded, measured double the length of the head; each 
was curved inwards' at its extremity, and .each was armed with three 
rows of recurved hooks, the longest situated along the inner margin. 

The body in the largest specimen measured three lines, was rather 
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3. Anthocephalus paradoxus / Cysts in peritoneum of turbot (P/eM- 
(Dr. Drummond) .... \ ronectcs mcmmus). 


4. Anthocephdus ». -i 


5. Anthocephalas * . 


6. Anthocephdus. . d 


7. Anthocephdus , 


Species duties . 

'Cysts in abdomen of hake vulga¬ 

ris). 

Cysts in abdomen of gray gurnard {Trigla gur- 
nardus ). 

Cysts in abdomen of red gurnard (Tright Pint ). 

Cysts in abdomen of holibufc (flippoglossus 
vulgaris). 

Cysts in abdomen of haddock (Gaiks /Eylvjk 
nus ). 

Cysts in abdomen of whiting-pollach (M'er~ 
langus Pollachius). 

Cysts in abdomen of coal-fish (Merlangus Car - 
bonarius). 

f Cysts in abdomen of conger-eel, (Anguilla 
Conger). 


flattened than cylindrical, nearly of the same diameter throughout, 
and dotted towards the caudal vesicle with very minute opake spots. 
In the posterior half of the body two opake bodies could be seen 
through the parietes, which were, cylindrical, rounded posteriorly, 
and lay parallel to each other; each appeared to terminate anteriorly 
in a whitish narrow cord which ran somewhat spirally towards the 
head. The caudal vesicle varied in shape, in some specimens being 
as long as the head and proboscis together, in others shorter and 
broader; its diameter was greatest where it joined the body, and it 
was also dotted all over with very minute opake spots. 

* In the month of November 1838 I found a number of cysts in 
the mesentery, peritoneum, and under the peritoneal coat of the 
liver of the holibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris) } upwards of three-quarters' 
of an inch in length ; these contained other cysts, on making an in¬ 
cision into which, an Anthocephalm was protruded from each, which 
moved sluggishly in water for a short time. The longest measured 
nearly half an inch, the shortest three lines. 

With some difficulty I was able to examine the head, which is not 
unlike that'of the Anthocephdus macrourm in outline, but differed in 
'having only two bothrii, which were deep and of an oval shape ; from 
each two slender teutacula were protruded, which were armed m in 
the other species, and through the parietes they were seen to be 
continued backwards and spirally twisted. The head is tetragonal, 
the neck cylindrical, and within it the head can bo retracted.' The 
body cylindrical, apparently articulated in some, while in others no 
trace of articulation existed its parietes translucent. The rest of 
the animal granular and opake. 
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Genus 21. Ccentjiuts. 

(Derived from mu cs, communis* and ovpa, cauda.) 


Gen . Char ,—A simple vesicle filled with fluid common to a number 
of individuals* to which they are adherent. Body soft, extremely 
short, somewhat cylindrical, rugose rather than articulated. Head 
distinct, provided with four discs and a short armed rostellura, si¬ 
milar in almost every respect to that of the Qt/$Hcerciis. 

The digestive apparatus consists of four suctorial mouths, from 
which canals have been traced backwards towards the common 
vesicle, but not continued into it. The genus was established by 
lludolphi for a species which is occasionally developed in the 
brain of sheep and other Iiuminantia. 


Cmnurus cerebralis *... 

Polycephahs cerebralis (T. Laennec) ... 
Tania cerebralis (Pennant, Turton) 


I Brain of sheep (Ovis 
| Aries), 


* The Cmnurus cerebralis consists of a vesicle of a larger or smaller 
size common to many individuals ; the latter being disposed in groups 
over its surface, and appearing to the naked eye merely as clusters 
of opake white spots. The heads resemble those of the Gystkerci, 
each being provided with an uncinated proboscis and four discs, 
from which canals have been traced towards the common vesicle, but 
not continued into it. 

The development of the Camurus cerebralis in the brain of sheep 
gives rise to the disease known to shepherds under the name of stag¬ 
gers* or bladder in the brain; they are very seldom found in animals 
above two years old, and they may be seated in the ventricles of the 
brain, in its substance, or upon its surface; in the two former cases 
the disease is nearly incurable, in the latter the animal may be re¬ 
lieved by an operation. The symptoms of course are owing to pres¬ 
sure upon the brain, which will increase as the Cmnurus increases 
in size, and will vary according to the situation* in which the en- 
tozoon is developed, and to the amount of compression which it 
occasions. 

In the early stage of the disease the animal appears to be stupid, 
does not keep with the flock, ; staggers in moving, and hangs its head ; 
the pupil is dilated, and becomes circular instead of oval. In the ad¬ 
vanced stage of the disease ! have seen the animal with its head in¬ 
clined to one side, and hanging m low that its nose almost touched 
the ground ; at the same time it continued to turn round upon the 
same spot for many hours; it appeared to be blind, and would not 
feed. 

When the Camurus cerebralis is developed upon the 'surface of the 
brain, or near to it, the pressure causes absorption of the bone at 
the part, the skull becomes thinned and soft at this place, and the. 
operation of perforating the hone and evacuating the contents of 
the vesicle has been sometimes successfully performed. In general, 
Ann* $ Mag, N, Hist VoL xiv. 2 E 
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Genus 23. Ace^iialocystis. 


‘ (Derived from a, non, vetyaXt), caput, and nmns, vesica.) 

Gen, Char .—A simple sac filled with a transparent fluid, the coats of 
which vary in thickness and transparency. Without either head 
or body. The young developed between the lam hue of the parent 
cyst, and thrown off either internally or externally. 

The genus Acephalocystis is not included by either Ikidolplu 
or Bremsev among the Entozoaj Prof. Owen however has shown 
that it is entitled to a place here. The animals which it embraces, 
usually termed Hydatids by pathologists, are amongst the lowest 
in the scale, consisting when young merely of a simple globular 
sac filled with a transparent fluid, which coagulates by heat; 
without either body or head. When this sac attains a certain 
size the young are developed between its lamime, and the gem- 
mules are detached sometimes from the internal surface, as in the 
Acephalocystis endoyena ; sometimes from the exterior, as in the 
Acephalocystis exogena. These increase, in size and go through 
the same changes as the parent cyst. 

But little attention has been paid to the specific distinctions 
between, or to the classification of; these animals. 3VL T\ Laemusc 
described seven species, but his names have not been generally 
adopted. 


CAcephalocystis endoyena *' 
1. \ —--— ovoidca (T. 


L Laennec) 


Cavity of abdomen, liver, kidney, 
and other parts of man (Homo), 


the operation called wiring is preferred; this consists in passing a stiff 
wire or tube into the nostril upon the side on which the skull has 
become thinned, and pushing it through the brain up to this point, 
and thus emptying the cyst. This operation is sometimes, as may 
be supposed, immediately fatal; at others the injury to the brain ex¬ 
cites acute inflammation, the animal moans piteously, and appears to 
suffer' great pain before it dies... ■. 

. ?K . The Acephalocystis endoyena, the pill-box hydatid of Hunter, is 
not very unfrequently met with in the liver.and kidney of the human 
subject, as well as in the ovary, testis, and cavity of the abdomen, 
constituting a particular form of disease. They usually occur in 
considerable numbers, and may bo developed in the substance of am 
organ or upon its exterior; in.the former case they arc always in¬ 
closed in an adventitious cyst, formed of condensed cellular tissue. 
They vary in size from a pin's head to that of an orange, and have 
been seen as large as the foetal head. The gemmoles arc spherical 
and very small; after being detached they remain for some time in 
the parent cyst; ultimately however they increase in size, they dis¬ 
tend and rupture the parent cyst, and each becomes a parent cyst in 
its turn. ■ . W V/ . 'X'r'uT;''; ; 
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Species dubice. 

2, Acephalomjstis *, Choroid plexus of brain in man (Homo). 


:fi The little transparent globular vesicles which are occasionally 
found attached to the choroid plexus in the brain of the human sub¬ 
ject arc denied to be hydatids by pathologists, and are considered to 
be merely accidental distensions of the coats of the veins in the part; 
I have however reason to believe that they are really Acephalocysts, 
as they develope gemmules, which are detached from the inner sur¬ 
face of the cysts* These are very small and globular, varying some¬ 
what In size, the largest being visible to the naked eye like little 
opake points'; their coats are transparent; they were most abundant 
upon that surface of the vesicle which was attached to the plexus; 
they existed in considerable numbers, and were readily detached 
from the parent vesicle. 

The larger cysts were in many instances attached to the vein, but 
did not communicate with its cavity. In some the external coat of 
the vein appeared to have been expanded to form them. The fluid 
which they contained was coagulated by alcohol. 


L .-—Observations on the Organogeny of the Flower, and portion* 
larly of the Ovary , in Plants with a free central Placenta . By 
M. GaUDICII ATJD +, 

After some remarks on the state of organogeny at the present 
time, M. Gaudichaiid gives the following brief summary of the 
principles of that department of botanical science;— 

“ I. All organization commences in the cell* 

“2. Every so-called appendicular organ of vegetation and 
fructification results from a cell endued with vitality* 

“8* The organized cell produces a bud of leaves, flowers or 
ovules, 

ff 4. All pre-exists in every such bud; no fresh organization.is 
added to it, any more than to: the cell* 

“ 5, The order of succession of the parts in the leaf- or flower- 
buds, as well as in the ovules,, always takes place from the eitcum- 
ference to the'centre, • 

u There' are two great organic types in vascular vegetables, Mo¬ 
nocotyledons and Dicotyledons*. In Monocotyledons the' cells 
always become endued with vitality one lifter another, one by an¬ 
other, to produce distinct univascular individuals, which obey an 
organogenic law yet unknown. This law, which regulates the 
deviations and arrangements, ■produces..'what we call verticils. The 

" p rorn a Report: by M. Gaiulichaiul on a' memoir of M. Duchartre bear¬ 
ing the aboeo title, abstracted by A. Henfrey, F.L.S., from the 1 Comptes 
Rendus/ Aug. 19, 1844. • ■- ,( ' 

2 E 2 ' 
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verticils in these vegetables have for type of arrangement the num¬ 
ber 3 and its multiples) and not the distichous alternation, of the 
flabelliform organs, which should he their normal state, 

a In the Dicotyledons the cells also become vivified one after 
another, to' produce bivascular or double individuals, and natu¬ 
rally have for their normal type opposite organs, that is, the 
number 2 and its multiples. However, this group presents all 
imaginable modifications in its verticils, among which the num¬ 
ber 5 predominates. 

“ It would be absurd, in my opinion, to imagine that, for instance, 
in Monocotyledons the organs originated in threes or sixes; or 
in Dicotyledons in threes, fours or fives, &c., arranged in more or 
less verticillated spirals: this is not the case. In Monocotyle¬ 
dons the organs are constantly simple, originating always one 
after another, becoming- symmetrical in due time according to 
their peculiar organic laws, to be developed more or less directly 
together. In Dicotyledons the organs also originate separately, 
are constantly double, and are symmetrical in a special manner 
on account of this organic complexity. From the equality or in¬ 
equality of force of the individuals which they compose;, result all 
the organic modifications which are observed in stems, flowers, 
fruits, and in all parts which compose them; modifications which, 
are commonly produced by deviation, mediate or immediate, 
grafting, complete or partial abortion of some of the phytons or 
their members. It will be seen that the mysteries of these abor¬ 
tions, &c. can only be explained when organogeny shall have 
unveiled the causes. We have not yet enough facts to generalize 
in a truly scientific manner, and prudence counsels us to wait. 

ce However, since the theory of the development of particular or¬ 
gans, produced by special cells, is not yet entirely demonstrated 
to tbe eyes of all savants; since the organic modifications, internal 
and external, which cells experience in becoming animated and 
converted into distinct cellular systems or protophytes, always 
grafted from their origin, by their base and more or less by their 
sides, verticil by verticil, are yet' far from being demonstrated or 
even known; we shall only here provisionally consider the flora], 
verticils as concentric cellular systems,, distinct and variously tu- 
herculated (mamehmfa) , continuous one with another, but being 
formed or vivified one after, another from the circumference to 
the centre, by defect or excess of the individual vitality of each 
verticil; this does not form one of our least arguments in favour 
of the theory of merithak.” 

These considerations, the whole responsibility of which the re¬ 
porter (M. Gaudichaud) personally takes, seemed necessary here 
as an introduction to the following report on M. Ducharte/s 
memoir,' 
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a Several eminent botanists have been engaged for some years 
in the investigation of plants with a free central placenta, or in 
which the part which bears the.ovules occupies the centre of the 
cavity of the ovary, without lateral attachments to its walls* 
Nevertheless this important question is not yet sufficiently set¬ 
tled * perhaps even, as M. Duchartre proceeds to prove, a wrong 
view of it % generally taken. This skilful botanist recollected 
that there was a safe means of deciding it in a positive manner, 
and that this means consisted, not in making multiplied observa¬ 
tions on nearly full-grown flowers, as had most frequently been 
done, but in going back to the first origin of the parts, and fol¬ 
lowing them in their formation and development; in a word, 
studying their organogeny. 

“ In fact, the advantage of this kind of research is easily under¬ 
stood, and what M. Sclileiden says on the subject of the pistil 
may be applied to all the important parts of plants : f The 
history of the development should be the sole guide, and it will 
conduct to a perfectly safe conclusion as soon as ever it is well 
understood in its generality/ 

“ One of the most remarkable investigations that have been 
made on free central placentas is that of M. A. de St. Hilaire. 
In this excellent memoir there occurs the following passage: c If 
the placentas X have just described be observed before fecunda¬ 
tion, it will be found that they are surmounted by a pretty firm 
filament , rather transparent, of a yellowish green colour, which 
penetrates the interior of the style; but, after the emission of the 
pollen, the ovules, beginning to increase in size, crowd round the 
filament, it breaks, and it is then only that the placenta becomes 
really free. The ovules, continuing to grow, cover the place 
which the filament occupied, and soon no vestige of it can be 
discovered/ 

“ The opinion of M. A. de St. Hilaire has been adopted by most 
botanists* Thus M, Endlicher, in the enumeration of the cha¬ 
racters of the family Primulacea* , says: ‘ Placenta basilari globosa , 
■sessili vel substipifata, rttrim eolumnari, primum filis arachndideis 
mm vertice ovari colmrente , mow libera / Thus again, in the 
volume of the f Prodromes * which has just appeared, M. Duby 
assigns a like character to the placenta of this same family: ‘Pla¬ 
centa centmli globosa, apice filo cum interna styli substantia con - 
tinua, mo so liberal / . . 

a By these citations it is seen, that in the most important 
works the central placenta of Primulacem is described as being at 
first attached by its superior extremity to the summit of the, ovary 
or to the style, and only becoming really free at a later period 
and by the rupture of its threads of communication. 

“ The author opposes this opinion, as well as that of Dr.Lindley, 
which appears to relate the organization of the placentas of Pri - 
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mulacem, to that of Canjophjllea he then'enters upon the sub¬ 
ject, and successively describes ■ the' organogenic characters he has 
observed in fresh specimens of Primula verts, cultivated variety 
with simple flowers of Dodecatheon■ Meadia, Andromce. lactam, J. 
filiformis, Cortusa MaUhioU,Lysimachia Nummukmu, L.nemorum, 
Jjubinia spatJmlaUt, AnagaUisplaf/gphgllm, Samilrn Valenmir, and 
in dried specimens of Hotlonia pahwtru, AnagaUis tvnelkt, Glam: 
maritime, and Lyshnachia JtJpkemerum. 

“ These plants presenting, with some slight modifications, the 
same characters, it will be easy to sum them up in a few words. 

“At its first appearance the flower of the Primulaem shows it¬ 
self in the form of a small globule, a little depressed, and entirely 
cellular. In this state it is embraced by the young bract, the 
axil of which it occupies. Very soon, towards the base of the 
nascent bud, a slight peripherica! and continuous swelling is seen, 
the free border of which is speedily crimpled into five little fes¬ 
toons. This swelling is the nascent calyx, and the live little pro¬ 
cesses, the five organic sepals already soldered together. While 
the calycinal protuberance is making its appearance the young 
bud becomes a little enlarged, and live small rounded papilla*,' 
alternating with the five sepals, are soon to he distinguished upon 
the upper part, now surrounded by the calyx. • In a short time 
these papillae become elevated, disengaged from the common base, 
and are to be distinguished as live small projecting bodies, 
rounded at the summit and sides, and slightly compressed within 
and without. These are easily recognised as the five stamens 
alternating with the divisions of the calyx, and consequently op¬ 
posite to those of the corolla. 

“ The bud therefore possesses in this young state two of its ver¬ 
ticils, the calyx and the male apparatus. The latter is already 
clearly enough marked, while nothing yet indicates there the ap¬ 
pearance of the corolla ; but from the time when the stamens are 
developed into little distinct bodies, if the calyx be removed, a 
slight swelling will easily be distinguished at their origin, on the 
outer side, which swelling follows the whole "outline of their 
common base, and forms a well-marked projection outside each 
of them. The slight swelling is the nascent corolla, and the five 
little projections opposite to the stamens are the five organic pe¬ 
tals which compose it. 

“ About the time when the corollary protuberance shows' itself 
on the exterior of the base of the young anthers, the female organ 
begins to manifest itself as a kind of continuous circular swelling, 
in the centre of which is perceived a small rounded papilla. The 
swelling is. the first ..indication of the ovarian parades, and the 
papilla the first sketch of the placenta. At this period the young 
pistil organizes and developed its two portions equally. 

“ The peripheric swelling, rising more and more, quickly const!- 
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tutcs a kind of little utricle with rather thick walls, truncated and 
open at the summit; while the placenta, elongating and growing 
proportionally, forms a small ovoid body which exactly fills the 
cavity of this young ovary, hut without exhibiting the slightest 
adhesion to its walls. In this state it resembles a young solitary 
ovule. 

“ A new modification now soon presents itself and becomes 
more and more marked. The little ovarian utricle contracts as 
it increases in length ; thus its orifice in a short time becomes 
elevated to the summit of a little truncated cone, which is the 
commencement of the style. At the same time the young pla¬ 
centa is a little contracted towards its free extremity, so that its 
form is now turbinated, and its point generally fills up the infe¬ 
rior opening of the styliferous canal. Its surface, which until 
then had remained smooth, quickly swells into little rounded 
papillae which are the commencement of the ovules. These ovules 
in Dochcatheon , Primula and Cortusa are numerous and arranged 
spirally.” 

These facts, of which the commissioners (M. A. Brongniart, 
M. A. Richard and M, Gaudichaud) guarantee the exactness, 
sufficiently prove that in the Prhmlacece the placenta has a ba¬ 
silar origin ; that it is developed as an internal verticil without 
any adhesion cither to the walls or summit of the ovary ; that it 
is there isolated like the nucleus of an ovule, or rather like a ter¬ 
minal spine j this evidently proves the spiral arrangement of 
the ovules, and still better, a little terminal flower perfectly 
formed, observed by M. Duchartre in Cortusa Matthioli . 

This important memoir contains many delicate observations 
and curious facts, but as to give these would be to reproduce the 
memoir itself, the commissioners confine themselves to drawing 
attention to the capital fact of the free central placenta altogether 
independent of the walls and summit of the ovary, which is fully 
demonstrated, and to declaring that all M. Duchartre has de¬ 
scribed and figured is incontestably true. 


LI .—On the species of Chalcidites inhabiting the Arctic Region . 
By Francis Walker, Esq., E.L.S, 

[Continued from p, 342.] 

Encyrtus Cleon©, fern. Viridis, scutello cuprco, antennis pedibusque 
. flavis, paraptem, albis , alts Hmpidis* (Corp. long, fin. § alar, 
lirx, 1|%) 

Body convex, bright green, minutely squameous ; head' large,, 
transverse, slightly impressed in front,' a little broader .than '/the 
thorax; eyes round, red, rather large and prominent; ocelli form- 
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jpg a triangle on the vertex ; antennae-yellow, very, slender, slightly 
increasing in breadth towards their tips, as long as the thorax; first 
joint very long and slender; second cyathifom ; third very minute, 
hardly visible ; fourth joint narrower than the second ; fifth and fol¬ 
lowing joints to the ninth successively increasing in breadth ; club 
fusiform, fulvous, a little broader than the ninth joint, and more than 
twice its length : thorax oval: prothorax transverse, extremely short, 
hardly visible above: scutum of the mesothorax large, broader than 
parapsides forming one segment with the scutum, their sutures 
notvisible; paraptera large, white ; axilla* triangular, narrow, almost; 
meeting’ each other on the dorsum ; scutellum somewhat rhomboiclal, 
cupreous, more shining than the scutum, narrower and abruptly de¬ 
cumbent behind where it forms a right angle : metathorax with the 
propocleon and podeon transverse, very short j abdomen bluish green, 
nearly round, much shorter and a little broader than the thorax ; 
metapodeon large ; octoon and following segments short: legs long, 
slender, pale yellow ; tips of the tarsi fulvous; mesopedes dilated as 
usual: wings long* white; nervures fulvous; humerus shorter than 
half the length of the wing; ulna none ; radius very short; cubitus 
much longer than the radius; stigma small, emitting no branch. 

Found in the summer at Alten in Finmark. 

Entedon Epigrams, Monog. Chahiditum , L 112. Alten, Finmark. 

——— Amyite, Monop. Chat, I. 65. Alten, Finmark. 

—— Altadas, Monog. ChaL i. 70. Alten, Finmark, 

Horismenus Clinus, mas. Cuprous viriii varim , ant minis nigrw; 
pedibus viridibus, tarsis jlmis, alis fuscis. (Carp. long. lin. 1 ; 
alar. lin. 1|.) 

Body slender, convex, cupreous, tinged with green, shining 1 head 
and thorax finely punctured : head transverse, as broad as the tho¬ 
rax ; vertex rather broad ; front slightly impressed ; eyes of mode¬ 
rate size, not prominent: antenna? 7-jointed, black, slightly seta¬ 
ceous, as long as the thorax; first joint long, stout, increasing in 
breadth from the base to the tip ; second cyathiform, rather small; 
third and following joints broader than the 2nd ; ninth joint longer 
and narrower than the sixth, acuminate at the tip: thorax oval: pro¬ 
thorax transverse, very short: scutum of the mesothorax rather 
large; sutures of the parapsides very distinct, approaching each other 
behind ; axilla* small, not conniving; scutellum obcomeal: metatho- 
rax transverse, very short: propodeon large, obconical, declining; 
podeon short, stout; abdomen conical, depressed, smooth, not more 
than half the length of the thoraxmetapodeon occupying rather 
. dess, than half the dorsum; octoon. and following segments to the 
tclum very short: legs slender, green ; trochanters, knees and pro¬ 
tarsi fuscous; mesotam and metatarsi; yellow, their dips fuscous : 
wings slightly fuscous, dark beneath the ulna ; nervures piceous; 
humerus not more than one-third of the length, of the whig; ulna 
longer than the humerus; radius very short; cubitus a little shorter 
than the radius; stigma small. 

Alten, Finmark. 
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Omplialc AEtius, Entedon iEtius, Monog . ChaL i. 78. Alten, Fin- 
mark. .. 

Eudcrus Amphis, Entedon Amphis, Monog . CM, i. 106. Alten, 
Finmark, 

Tetrastichus Tyrtlens, Cirrospilus Tyrtieus, Monog . Chat. i. 306. 
Alten and Hammerfest, Finmark. 

Tetrastichus Faucula, Cirrospilus Faucula, Monog . CM. i, 310. 
Alten, Finmark. 

Tetrastichus Lachares, Cirrospilus Laehares, Monog, Chat . i. 300. 
Alten, Finmark, 

Tetrastichus Phineus, Cirrospilus Phineus, Monog. Chat. I. 303. 
Alten, Finmark. 

Tetrastichus Idothea, fem. Ci/aneus &neo ct viruli varius, ahdomine 
cupreo emt purpureo, antennis nigris, pedibus fulms picco autnigro 
cinctis , alls Umpidis. (Corp. long. lin. ; alar. lin. Id.) 

Body slender ; head and thorax convex, finely squameous : head 
transverse, blue, as broad as the thorax ; vertex broad, aeneous-green; 
front impressed ; eyes of moderate size, not prominent: antennae 
black, slender, slightly setaceous, as long as the thorax ; first joint 
long, slender, slightly curved; second cyatlnform ; fourth and follow¬ 
ing joints successively narrower: thorax elliptical; prothorax trans¬ 
verse, very short; scutum of the meso thorax broad, blue; sutures of 
the parapsides distinct, approaching each other; scutellum obeonie, 
aeneous-green; axillae not complete: metathorax very short: propo- 
deon green, obconic, declining, of moderate size: podeon short; 
abdomen oval, cupreous, depressed above, slightly keeled beneath, 
rather shorter than the thorax; metapod eon green, of moderate size; 
octoon and following segments transverse, short ; legs fulvous, 
slender; coxa 1 green ; a broad piceous stripe across each thigh and 
tibia; tips of the tarsi piceous : wings limpid; nervines fulvous ; ulna 
longer than the humerus ; radius very short; cubitus rather longer 
than the radius; stigma very small. 

Far, |3. Thighs black. 

'Far. y. Thighs black ; abdomen purple, its base aeneous. 

Alten, Finmark. 

Diglyphus Chabrias, Cirrospilus Chabrias, Ann. Nat . Hist. i. 451. 
Alten, Finmark, ■ 

Aprostocetus Cutius, Cirrospilus Catius, Monog. ChaL i. 323. Al¬ 
ton and Hammerfest, Finmark. 

Aprostocetus Anyta, Cirrospilus Anyta, Ami. Nat. Hist, ill. 417. 
Hammerfest, Finmark. 

Dicladocerus. Westwoodii, Eulophus Westwoodii, Monog . ChaL i. 
157. Hammerfest, Finmark. ■ • ■ 

Eulophus Eucrate, Monog. ChaL i. 176. Hammerfest, Finmark.* 

Eulophus Idrieus, fem. Firidis , abdominis disco purpurea, antennis 
nigris, pedibus viridibus , tar sis ftavis, alls Umpidis . ( Corp. long. 

' lin. 1 ; alar. lin. If.) 

Body slender, green, shining: head and thorax convex, finely 
squameous; head transverse, not quite so broad as the thorax; "ver- 
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tex broad; front slightly impressed: eyes of moderate size,: not pro¬ 
minent : ocelli disposed in a triangle on the vertex : antennce slender, 
subclavate, inserted near the mouth, shorter than the thorax; first 
joint long, slender, slightly curved ; second joint cyathiform ; third, 
fourth and fifth joints equal in size ; club 2-jointed, conical, acumi¬ 
nate, longer than the fifth joint: thorax elliptical: prothorax trans¬ 
verse, very short: scutum*of the mesotliorax broad ; sutures of the 
parapsides distinct; axillae not complete ; scutellum obconic ; meta¬ 
thorax transverse, very short; propodeon large, obconic, declining, 
excavated lengthwise: podeon very short: abdomen oval, smooth, 
depressed above, keeled beneath, much shorter and rather broader 
than the thorax; the disc purple; metapocleon occupying about one- 
third of the dorsum; oetoon and following segments to the telmn 
transverse, short, nearly equal in size : legs green, slender; tro¬ 
chanters and protibiae piceous; knees fulvous ; meaotarsi and meta¬ 
tarsi yellow, their tips piceous : wings limpid ; nervures pale, yellow; 
humerus rather short ,* ulna longer than the humerus ; radius very 
short; cubitus rather longer than the radius; stigma very small 
Alten, Fin mark. 


LIL— Notice of some additions to the British Fauna discovered 
hy Robert MacAnmibw, Esq., during the year 1844* By- 
Professor Edward Forbes of King’s College* London. 

[With a Plate.] 

"Among the many additions to the. British' Fauna laid before the 
Natural History Section of the British Association at. York* some 
of the most interesting were exhibited by Mr. Mac Andrew of 
Liverpool, who, though he has comparatively lately joined the 
ranks of Natural History* promises to do good service to British 
Marine Zoology. His researches have hitherto been 'Conducted 
chiefly on the western coasts* - especially among the Hebrides*' 
where there is doubtless' a fine field for discovery as yet but par¬ 
tially explored. He lias entrusted to me the description of the 
following- animals* which appear to be new to the natural history 
of our country, 

MoLLUSCA.' 

L Emargimda ermsa * Sowerby* Min. Con. t. 83, 

This is the largest European species of its genus and the mmt 
beautiful. Hitherto it has been noticed only as fossil. 

The shell is ovate, about twice as long as high j the apex is 
subcentral and acute; the upper surface is sculptured by about 
forty radiating fasciculated ribs* each composed of four or five 
smaller ones* reticulated by close furrows of growth. The notch 
is broad and occupies'about one-fourth of the fissural ridge, which 
is arched* slightly elevated* longitudinally striated and regularly 
and closely squamatedthe internal cavity is smooth* and presents 
an elevated ridge with & central groove running from the sides 
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of the notch to the apex. The ■ inner margin is undulated and' 
toothed; the deeper impressions marking the compound ribs, the 
smaller those which are simple. The colour is white. The di¬ 
mensions of the largest specimen are—• 

Length'.. 1 ^ inch. 

Breadth.. Ofdp 

Height .. 0/y. 

Apex to anterior margin .. 0j§. 

Length of notch . 0^. 

The animal is white, and resembles that of the other Emargi- 
nulce. Mr. MacAndrew dredged this species in Loch Fine near 
East Loch Tarbet in 25 fathoms, also a single dead specimen off 
Skipnish near the entrance to Loch Fine. It would appear that 
Mr, Jeffreys had previously taken it in Loch Carron, and Mr, 
Alder procured it this year also on the west coast of Scotland. 

As a fossil it has long been known. It occurs earliest in the 
coralline crag. The specimens from that deposit which I have 
seen are more conical and have fewer fasciculations in the ribs. 
In the red crag it also occurs, exactly resembling the recent ex¬ 
amples, Mr, Lyell has found it in the pleistocene beds of Opslo 
near Christiania, associated with Terebrahda caput serpmtis 
(with which it now lives in Loch Fine). His specimens exactly 
resemble those obtained by Mr. MacAndrew, some of them how¬ 
ever attaining a larger size, and being slightly broader in propor¬ 
tion to the length and a very little more convex in form. Their 
ribs are grouped in the same maimer and as numerous. The 
inner surface of the shell is exactly similar. The sculpture is 
generally sharper, but this is also the case with the specimens of 
Ernarginula fismra from the same locality, and depends on fo&sL, 
lization. The characters of the young shell, as exhibited by the 
apex 1 of the fossil specimens and compared with the'fossil ex> :; 
amples of ■E.jismm, are evident and distinct, consisting in "the 
greater length and move depressed form of the shell of E. crtma 9 
the obtuseness of the apex, the manner in which ' the ribs. are 
grouped, and the greater proximity of the stria; between them; 
also the greater breadth of the-fissural groove and' the consequent 
proportions of the slit.. I mention these differences because Dr. 
Beck told Mr. Lyell that he " regarded the two species as one. 
The Ernarginula crassa would.'.appear to be still living in the; 
Scandinavian seas,.as Mr. Cuming has recent specimens: from 
Sweden. 

1 offer the following diagnosis as a summary of the essential 
characters:— 

Ernarginula (crassa). Testa ovata, alba, convexa, costis longitudi- 
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nalibus humerosis (40—43) fasciculatis, striis transversis approxi¬ 
mate cancellatis ; vertice subcentrali. 

2. EuUma Mac Andrei, 

EuUma testa elongata, conica, recta, laovi, polita, lactea; anfrac- 
tibua 10—12, angustis, plan is, ultimo subcariaato; apertura am 
gulata, subquadrata ; columella recta. 

Length ..... 

Breadth of last whorl,..... 

Length of aperture . 0,/j,. 

This beautiful little shell differs from all its allies in the nar¬ 
rowness and number of its whorls. In shape it is elongated, 
straight and turrited; the whorls, which are ten or eleven in 
number, being very narrow in proportion to their length, Hat, 
smooth, polished, and of a subpellucid white ; the aperture; is half 
the length of the body-whorl, broad and somewhat square; the 
pillar-lip is quite straight, and forms a marked angle to the mouth. 
The last whorl is subcarinated. Its nearest ally is the EuUma 
Scillm of Scaceki, a species found fossil in the pliocene tertian es 
of Sicily; but the living shell has much narrower whorls, judging 
from the figure of the fossil given in the second volume of Phi¬ 
lippi's Enumeraiio , t. 24. f. 6. It was dredged in 12 fathoms 
water in Loch Fine. 

S. Pleurotoma teres ; Forbes in Reeve Condi. Icon, pLxix. tig. 161, 
and Report of the Cork Meeting of the British Association, 
p. 190. 

When dredging in the channel called the Minch, midway be¬ 
tween Skye and the mainland,, in 4.-0 fathoms water, Mr. MaeAn- 
drew procured a single specimen of a Pleurotoma which differs 
only in size (being larger) from a new species which I discovered 
on the coasts of Asia Minor, and which has been figured by Mr. 
Reeve. It is at once distinguished from all other British Pleu¬ 
rotoma in the'sculpture, the ribbing being spiral. It is a slender 
turrited shell of eight or nine terete, spirally ribbed whorls; the 
ribs are broad, rounded and smooth, the central ones having in¬ 
termediate smaller ones ; a broad.crcuated furrow runs round the 
summit of each whorl, bounding the suture. The ribs are about 
twelve on the last whorl, four or five on the others. The notch, 
is. sutural, broad and deep. The- canal is long and siightly curved. 
The aperture is as long, as the upper whorl. The apex of the 
spire is acute. , The colour is yellowish white. 

Dimensions :—Length .. ,..,.. .., « 0} inch. 

Breadth' .. 0^, 

Length of last whorl . L/ {; . 

Aperture........ Qfa. 
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, 4. A large Natica. , which, if not distinct from Natica monilifera , 
has at least claims to be ranked as a marked variety of that spe¬ 
cies, It inhabits deeper water than the usual form, having been 
met with in various depths from 12- to 50 fathoms (off the coast 
of Wales). It wants the usual spots and markings of monilifera , 
has the upper margin of the whorls, especially in the older spe¬ 
cimens, depressed or grooved, and above all is covered by an 
epidermis. 

In other characters however it so closely resembles N. moni¬ 
lifera , that an observation of the characters of the animal (which 
is of great specific importance in this genus) will be required be¬ 
fore we may pronounce with certainty on the specific value of the 
form, 

Besides the above, Mr. MacAndrew has met with in the seas 
of the Hebrides the Cyprina triangularis of Montagu, the Client- 
nitzia fuhocincta (Turritella , sp.) of Thompson, and the Pleuro- 
toma Boot Mi of Smith. The Pec ten Landsburgi has also been 
met with by him in considerable numbers. It is the shell which 
Mr. Jeffreys named (but without a description) u Pecten am- 
leatus” in SowerbyV ‘Malacologies! Magazine/ The Pecten 
tigerinus and the P. striatus of Muller appear to be identical 
with the two varieties of this species, and one of those names 
should be adopted for it on the ground of priority, as should 
Muller’s P. triradiatus for our obsoktus , It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Jeffreys, who has been a most successful and enter¬ 
prising collector of British Marine Testacea, does not make 
known from time to time his discoveries : describing such, as are 
new, for mere names without descriptions cannot be admitted in 
any department of natural history, and only tend to confuse and 
mislead. ' 

Echinodekmata, 

Mr. MacAndrew has taken in the Hebrides that remarkable 
creature, the Holotkuria sguamata of the e Zoologia Daniea/ an 
animal which will probably form the type of a new genus. I 
have not yet had time to examine .structurally the specimens which 
he has put into my hands, and content myself for the present with 
the bare announcement of this important addition to the list-of Bri¬ 
tish animals. In a note from Mr. Alder, that gentleman informs 
me that it has also been taken .on the Scottish coast during 
this slimmer by Mr, Jeffreys. 

Zoom yta. : 

Pmmwria quadrangularis . : 

At the British Association I announced as new, under the name 
of Virgularia quadrangularis, :a most remarkable 'Asteroid' zoo¬ 
phyte dredged by Mr. MacAndrew on the. west coast of .Scotland. 
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1 bad formed my opinion from the skeleton, but from a more 
careful examination of a fine specimen which bad been taken 
alive, and which Mr. MacAndrcw entrusted to my care to convey 
to the .British Museum, I have convinced 'myself that it is no 
other than the (< Permaiula quadrangulark ” • of Fallas, first dis¬ 
covered and described by Boliacbch, and hitherto unknown 1 in the 
Atlantic. It forms the type of Cuvier’s germs Pmimwku 

The specimen in question is a slender, flexible rod, no less"than 

2 feet 6 inches in length, and consists of an acutely quadrangular 
calcareous skeleton invested with animal matter, consisting of a 
general integument and three series of sessile but exserted polypes 
arranged unilaterally, the position of the ranges corresponding to 
three of the angles of the stem. The animal, matter in the dried 
state is of a yellow colour and the skeleton white. It was taken both 
dead and alive in 20 fathoms water off the island of Kerrera near 
Oban, the bottom being mud, in which it doubtless stands erect 
after the manner of Virgularia v Before a fuller description can 
he drawn up, specimens must be examined in the living state or 
preserved in fluid. In the meantime I offer the following remarks 
on the history of the species. 

It was first described by Bohadsch in his interesting work f De 
quibusdain animalibus marinis ; (1761), who states that he pro* 
cured it from the fishermen at Naples, who call it “ Penna did 
pesce pavoneP He describes his specimen as 2 feet 10 inches in 
length, although broken short. He gives a rude figure taken 
from a living specimen. He describes the skeleton as friable, u ex 
pasta veluti farinacea compact inn videt ur Os hocee quadra- 

turn, candidum, membrana lutescens, false sapore clonata imme¬ 
diate investit, quam cutis coriacea dimidiam eirciter lineam crassa 
undique circmndat. Inter utramque membranam in vivo animali 
quemdarn humorem continerit, atque formam totius Penna* cy’lin- 
drieam esse opinor, et quidem ex eo, quod Penna rubra, fee. in or- 
turn et exsiccate truncus quoque aliter configurate} sit, quani in 
Penna viva observetur ” (p.112). He states that the polypes have 
eight white, not very prominent ten taenia, and are arranged on 
three sides of the trunk. In 1766 Pallas gave a diagnosis of tins 
zoophyte under the appropriate.name of Pmnntula quatkanguhm 
in Ins ‘Elenchus Zoophyfcormn/ adding, the .remark, a vidi fere bi- 
pedale” Subsequent authors seem to have described it at second 
hand. Ellis gave a copy of Bohadselr’s figure in the 53rd volume 
of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions/ as “ l)r. Boliadscb ’s sen pen, 
called the pen of the peacock fish” (t. 20. fig. 7, 8). .In the.' 
work of Solander and ElliB.it- is recorded as Pemmtula antmiim, 
as also in Gmelin. ' Lamarck made it a species of his genus Fu-* 
mculina , an assemblage of three dissimilar zoophytes, styling it 
Fmiculina tetragon & Cuvier constituted the genus Pmonarm 
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for its reception. De Blainville adopted the genus, modifying the 
character as follows':— 

a Animals polypiform,' sessile, not retractile, provided with 
eight pinnated tentacuk, arranged quincuncially on one side only 
of the posterior half of a free, regular, quadrangular and much 
elongated rachisP (Actinologie, p. 516.) 

This genus appears well-founded, and the species will accord¬ 
ingly stand as Pawmria qmdrangulam (sp,), Fallas. 

In Loch Fine Mr. MacAndrew dredged a line specimen of the 
remarkable and rare zoophyte known to British, naturalists as 
H Zoanthis GouchiL” It lias not hitherto, as far as I am aware, 
been noticed on the Scottish coasts. 

All the above-mentioned animals were exhibited to the Natural 
History Section at York. It is very desirable, since most of the 
naturalists engaged in the investigation of the indigenous fauna 
and flora arc members of the British Association, that from year 
to year new and rare forms of British animals and plants should 
be brought forward at the annual meetings of that body, and so be 
rendered familiar to many who might not otherwise have an op¬ 
portunity of examining them. The chief interest of the Section 
will always depend on the meeting of the practical investigators 
of the zoology and botany of the British Islands, and of the sta¬ 
tistics of natural history, with those naturalists whose attention is 
directed to the philosophy of the science and to the investigation 
of structural and physiological questions. This has been the cha¬ 
racter of the Section during the last two meetings, and promises 
happily to be permanent and to be the means of elevating the 
reputation of this department of British science among our con¬ 
tinental brethren, who a few years ago were not much inclined 
to admit the probability of our going ahead in the higher branches 
of biological science. The more suggestive the character of the 
meetings of Section I). is. rendered, .and the less there is of frivo¬ 
lous disputes as to who first.,’ named this species or who named' 
that, .without reference to structure, habits,, law and locality, the 
better. ■ . ■ . 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XL UPPER FIGURES, 

1. Emaryimda crassa. 

2. Eulima MaoAn dr eh 
PkuroUmia teres. 

LI S h—Descriptions of some new Species of Butterflies in ike GoB- 
lection of the British Museum, By Edward Double jut, 
Esq,, EJj,8. 

/ ., 'Genus Parilio. 

P.,. Photims , Alls omnibus nigra, caeruleo-micmitibus, posticis den* 
; tatls,. sene, duplici macukmm elsermesinanrm, ciliis omnibus albo- 
macula tis, Expans, alar, Bf unc. . 

Anterior winsrs black, the anex fuscous, .the disc and 
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inner margin with, blue and green reflections. Posterior'wings 
dentate, the third tooth prolonged into a short tail, the whole 
surface with brilliant blue and green reflections. Beyond the 
discoidal cell is a series of six crimson, rather rounded spots, the 
first, second and fifth smaller than the others, followed by a se¬ 
cond series of markings of the same colour, of which the first is 
quadrate, the four others hmulatc. Cilia of. all the wings spotted 
with white. 

Below .—Anterior wings olivaceous, the disc fuscous. Poste¬ 
rior wings greenish olive, with the crimson markings nearly as 
above, but slightly bordered with black, and in addition two 
crimson streaks at the anal angle bounding a fuscous spot. 

Head black, palpi crimson, thorax and abdomen black, the 
sides below spotted with red. 

Female fuscous, the markings on the posterior wings larger 
and paler, a long dull red spot at the anal angle. 

From the west coast of America, probably Mexico. 

P* Pyrochles . Alls omnibus nigris antieis olivaceo.-micantibus, ma¬ 
cula trigona glauca, posticis maculis tribus eoccineis, spleudlde 

opalescentibus. Exp. alar. unc. 

Above ,—Anterior wings black, glossed with shining olive, 
marked on the inner margin near the base with a trigonate 
glaucous spot not quite attaining the discoidal cell. Posterior 
wings deep black, with three brilliantly opalescent crimson spots 
between the branches of the median nervures, of which the outer 
is rounded, the others much larger and oval. All the cilia spotted 
with white. 

Below .—Fuscous, anterior wings with a few glaucous scales 
between the second and third branches of the median nervure. 
Posterior wings with the same marking as above, but; of u pink¬ 
ish white crimson posteriorly, and between these and the anal a 
large pale and a small deeper red spot. 

Head black, palpi crimson, thorax and abdomen black, the 
sides below spotted with crimson. 

From S ttt Fe de Bogota*' 

P« ■Qymackks, Alia anticis 'fuscis, basi nigris- macula nmgim glauca 

in qua macula dua'albas; possttcis' nigris, macula palmatn eoecinea 
■ perpulchre opaleseente., Exp, alar, vix 8 uric. 

Anterior wings fuscous, the base and inner margin black, 
marked with a large trigonate glaucous spdfcnxtending. to theulis- 
coidal cell, marked at its upper angle with a dull white spot di¬ 
vided into two by the second branch of the median nervure. Pos¬ 
terior wings black, brilliantly shaded with blue along the abdo¬ 
minal fold, marked on the disc-with a palmate crimson opalescent 
spot divided into six..portious ■ bv the nervures. one snmi'l wftkm 
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the cell, four others resting on the branches of the median and 
on the radial nervure, the outer of these small, the others succes¬ 
sively larger, except the last, which is almost linear. ' Cilia all 
spotted with white. 

Head blade, palpi and occiput red. Thorax black, with a red 
collar below spotted with red,. Abdomen fuscous, two spots on 
each side near the base, and margin of last segment below red. 
From Trinidad. 

P. Mezentius. Alis omnibus nigris fascia communi maculari albida, 
posticis dentatis, caudatis, maculis discoidalibus, lunulisque mar- 
ginalibus rufis. Exp, alar. 4 unc. 

Above .—Anterior wings black, with a narrow macular whitish 
band commencing indistinctly upon the costa, traversing these 
wings considerably beyond the discoidal cell, and terminating on 
the disc of the posterior wings, where the last spot is divided into 
three parts by the disco-cellular and the last branch of the me¬ 
dian nervure. Posterior wings black, sprinkled beyond the mid¬ 
dle with a few bluish scales, deeply dentate, the third tooth from 
the anal angle prolonged into a long spatulate tail, marked, in 
addition to the white fascia, with three somewhat rose-coloured 
spots placed transversely between the abdominal margin and the 
termination of the macular band, which is here slightly tinted 
with rose-colour. Beyond these are three hmules of the same 
colour, one above the anal angle, the others close to the margin, 
between the first, second and third branches of the median ner¬ 
vure, succeeded by two sigmoid red spots, and near the anal angle 
by a whitish one. Anal, angle itself red. Cilia white, except at 
the extremity of the dentations. 

Below paler than above, and in addition to the markings of the 
upper surface there is a narrow white line near the outer margin 
of the anterior wings, extending from the fourth branch of the 
median nervure to the anal angle, and on the posterior wings an 
indistinct macular flexuous white band preceding the marginal 
series of hinnies and spots.' ■ 

Head black; palpi yellow; thorax black, spotted below with 
yellowish; abdomen fuscous, with a yellowish lateral line, 

From the west coast of America (probably of New Granada or 
the Ecuador). Closely allied to P. Mectorides , but may be easily 
known from it as the macular white band begins nearer the apex 
of the anterior wings, crosses the wing at 'some '"distance iey.ond 
the discoidal cell, and is continued nearly in a direct line to the 
disc of the posterior wings, only a slight portion being within 
the discoidal cell, 

Ann, May . N. Hist . Vol. xiv. 2 F 
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P. Vietorinus* Alis, omnibus supra nigro-olivaceis, apice fuscis, serio 
"duplici macularum ilavarum, subtus, maculis posticarum mils* 
Exp. alar. 5 unc. 

Anterior wings above black, tinged with olive, the posterior 
margin with a series of eight rounded yellow spots, the first in¬ 
distinct, the last double, preceded by a curved series of yellow 
spots, interrupted opposite the discoidal cell, composed of a, lon¬ 
gitudinal streak on the costa, three rounded spots between the 
branches of the median nervure followed hyahmular, and on the 
inner margin by an elongate one, all of a'yellowish colour. 

Posterior wings dentate olive-green, with a series of seven 
rounded spots beyond the discoidal cell, followed near the margin 
by a series of six lunules, and at the outer a round spot all yellow; 
cilia spotted with w'hite. 

Below*— All the wings, the anterior with the disc fuscous, the 
outer series of spots vanishing towards the apex, the inner series 
more marked than above, with two additional spots opposite the 
discoidal cell, in which is a large yellow spot divided by a longi¬ 
tudinal black line. 

Posterior wings with the spots and lunules red, the inner 
series smaller than above and edged with black. 

Head black, orbits behind and base of palpi yellow. Thorax 
black, with a yellow spot on each side above anteriorly. Abdo¬ 
men fuscous. 

From the west coast of America. 

This species is closely allied to P* Cleotas , Grayi } and Phaeton , 
Boisd. 

Genus Euterpe. 

Eut, Hylonome. Alis omnibus nigris, anticls supra fascia transversa 
alba, posticis subtus pallide roseis nigro striatis. Exp. alar. 1 unc. 
P lin. 

Above* —Smoky black, anterior wings with a transverse fascia 
near the middle divided by the nervines, not reaching either the 
costa or inner margin. ■■ 

. Below*— The anterior wings are marked as above, the poste¬ 
rior are more coloured at base, paler towards the apex, the ner- 
vures and a vitta between each two nervures black, the black, 
predominating on the margin and just beyond the discoidal cell 
Head, thorax and abdomen black. . 

. From S ta Fe de Bogota. 

Genus Leptalis. 

Lept„ Cyra* Alis omnibus nigris, anticis vitta longitudinal!, fasciaquc 
transversa flava, posticis vitta discoidali flava. Exp. alar. 1| unc. 
Above* —Anterior wings black, with a curved longitudinal pale 
yellow vitta beginning at the base and terminating not far from 
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the anal angle, and a rather'broad'transverse band of the same 
colour beginning on the costa beyond the discoidal cell and ter¬ 
minating near the middle of the outer margin. Posterior wings 
black, the disc traversed by a broad pale yellow vitta which ex¬ 
tends from the base nearly to the outer angle; the eosta is of a 
neutral tint, furnished in the males with a long tuft of hair as in 
the Hdicomam ." 

Below;.—, All the wings black, the markings as above, with the 
addition of a marginal series of small white spots, preceded by a 
narrow ferruginous line broken on the anterior wings. The base 
of the posterior wings has a yellow vitta on the costa. 

Head black; thorax above ferruginous, below black; abdomen 
above black, below yellow. 

Lept. Eunoe . Alis anticis falcatis nigro-fuscis, vittis duabus basali- 
bus longitudinalibus maculaque bifida aurantiacis, fasciis duabus 
macularibus obliquis apieeque fiavis, posticis aurantiacis fimbria 
lata nigro-fusca maculis tribus apicalibus flavis. Exp. alar, 3 unc. 

Anterior wings falcate, the base with a longitudinal orange 
vitta in the cell and a narrower one on the inner margin, at the 
extremity of which is a spot bifid anteriorly, of the same colour. 
Beyond there is a transverse yellow macular band, composed of 
five spots surrounding a square black patch placed on the disco- 
cellular nervure and of a large oval spot beyond. This band is 
followed by another, composed of a spot on the costa divided 
into three parts by the nervures, and of two approximating oval 
ones beneath it. The apex itself is yellow with the nervures fus¬ 
cous, The outer margin is tinged with brown. Posterior wings 
large, orange, with a broad fuscous fimbria shading to brown on 
the margin itself, and marked at the apex with three yellow spots. 

Below . —Anterior wings nearly as above but paler, the two 
vittee and the orange spot confounded together; the apex with 
some small white clouds. Posterior wings brown, the : disc clouded 
with yellow, the posterior margin, especially towards the apex, 
freckled or clouded with white. 

Head and thorax grayish; 'abdomen fuscous above, beneath' 
yellowish. ", • ^'"V 

• From Mexico. Collected■ by' M; TL Hartweg. 

Lept . Pramnoe. ' Alis anticis falcatis fuscis, vittis tribus basalibus 
longitudinalibus aurantiacis, fascia ohliqua inaeulari aurantiaca al~ 
teraque Hava, posticis umbrino, nigro, aurantiacoque vittatis, Exp, 
alar, 3 unc. 

Anterior wings falcate, fuscous, paler towards the outer margin; 
the base with three longitudinal orange vitta;, one on the costa, 
one on the inner margin, the intermediate one extending along 
both sides of the median nervure a little beyond its first branch, 

2F2 
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and occupying a large portion'of the space between the first and 
second brandies nearly to the anal angle. Beyond the discoidal 
cell is an oblique fascia composed of a long orange spot; divided 
by the nervurcs, preceded by a quadrate and followed by an ob¬ 
long spot, partly orange, partly yellow. Between this and the 
apex is a second macular band composed of a quadrate spot on 
the costa, two large oval ones and a small rounded one near the 
outer margin. Posterior wings elongate-oval, the costa and pos¬ 
terior margins brown, the disc orange, bordered above and below 
by a black vitta; these vittae unite at the apex so as to inclose the 
orange entirely. Base of the wing with a small yellow dash. 

Below .—The anterior wings are marked as above, but are 
broadly umber-coloured towards the apex, where there are a few 
white freckles. The posterior wings are umber-coloured, with 
an imperfect yellow vitta below the cell, followed by some dark 
clouds; apex with indistinct fuscous and yellow clouds and irre¬ 
gular white freckles. 

Head black ; antennae pale; thorax and abdomen above black. 

'From Mexico. Collected loy M. Th. Ilartweg. 

Lept. Mcdora. Alls omnibus nigris, anticis emarginatis, fascia trams* 

versa, maculis duabus apicalibus, alteraque mavginis interiors IIa,vis, 

posticis disco llavo, Exp. alar. 2£ uric. 

Above .—Anterior wings slightly cmarginatc near the anal 
angle, black with a transverse yellow band beyond the discoidal 
cell, commencing on the costa and extending nearly to the anal 
angle, between which and the apex are two rather rounded yel¬ 
low spots placed transversely, the anterior the smaller, and on the 
inner margin, beyond the middle, a short dash of the same co¬ 
lour. Posterior wings broad with the disc yellow, the abdominal 
and outer margins broadly black; the costa of a satiny ash-colour, 
marked with a large chalky-white spot. 

Below .'—-All the wings yellow, with a large brown spot near 
the middle of the costa, and a transverse band of the same co¬ 
lour extending from the costa to the outer margin ; the inner 
margin broadly satiny-ash with a large .'chalky-white spot, corre¬ 
sponding to the markings on the costa of the posterior wings 
above. Posterior wings yellow, with a large irregitier brown pat ch 
beyond the middle, a smaller one of the same colour near the 
outer angle, and an indistinct narrow brown baud extending from 
the abdominal margin near the anal angle towards the middle of 
the wing. 

Head gray; thorax and abdomen above black, beneath gray. 

From S^Fe de Bogota. 

This species, with every other character of the true Lepialides , 
has apparently the discoidal cell of the anterior wings open. 
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' ■ Genus Pieiiis. ; 

Pi* Mar ana. Alls omnibus supra albis, marginibus late nigris, sub* 
tus nigTo-bnmneis anticis fascia ohliqtia, margine interior! late 
albis, posticis vittis duabus latis albis, duabusque anguatis rufis. 
Exp. alar. 2 imc. ' ' 1 

^ Above. —'Male with the anterior wings white, the outer margin 
with'a broad dentate black border, the costa narrowly black $ 
posterior wings white, with a black border of' nearly uniform 
width, not distinctly defined. 

Below. —-The anterior wings fuscous, with a large white patch 
occupying nearly the whole of the inner margin and extending 
into the cell. Immediately beyond the cell is an oblique white 
band commencing close to the costa and terminating* in a point 
near the middle of the outer margin. Posterior wings fuscous, 
the base occupied by a broad white band; a similar band com¬ 
mences on the inner margin about the middle and terminates in 
a point without reaching the outer angle. This band is preceded 
by a ferruginous streak extending from the inner margin across 
the discoidal cell, and on the costa at the base is a streak of the 
same colour. 

Female above fuscous, the markings nearly as on the lower 
surface of the male, but the red streaks are wanting, and the 
black of the outer margin extends more along the inner margin 
of the anterior wings, and the white hands of the posterior are 
rather narrower. The under surface resembles the upper, but is 
rather paler, and lias the same red streaks as in the male, with the 
addition of a red cloud at the inner and outer angles. 

Head, thorax and abdomen above black, below whitish. 

.From the west coast of America, probably Guayaquil. Closely 
allied to I\ Amathmite , but much smaller. 

PL Cfdone, ' Alls omnibus supra margarifeaceo-albis, an tic arum apice 
fuseo, subtus' anticis margaritaceo-albis, posticis, flavescenfcitms, 

. omnibus margitie exterioritiavo corticinoque vario. 

Atom of a, beautiful pearly-white, , the apex of the anterior 
wings narrowly fuscous, the apex of the posterior with two fus¬ 
cous spots. 

Below,— The anterior wings are pearly-white, the base and 
costa slightly tinted with yellow, the outer margin varied with 
yellow light ground and pearl-coloured clouds. Posterior wings 
very pale yellow, with a blade streak on the disco-cellular nervure, 
the margin broadly clouded with the same colour as that of the 
anterior wings, the brown extending nearly to the cell. 

Head, thorax and abdomen white. 

From Sierra Leone. Closely allied to P, Pham ; 
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MV,—• Descriptions of some new species of Coleopfera and Ho - 
moptera from China , By Adam White, Esq., M.E.S. Load, 
and France, 

In a small collection of insects sent to the British Museum by 
John Bowring, Esq,, and collected by him in the island of Hong 
Kong, occur the species described below* In a letter Mr. Bow¬ 
ring remarks: “ 1 have been much surprised at finding that then; 
is so great a difference between the insects on this "'island and 
those on Macao Peninsula, a difference for which it is difficult to 
account, in places so close to each other (Macao is only 40 miles 
off). The climate here is certainly damper, and the character of the 
land much more rocky and clayey. Macao is chiefly a sandy soil.” 

Cicindela posticalis, —A species nearly allied to Cic. analis, 
Fabr., from which it may be distinguished by its thorax being 
more globular; the elytra want the depression about the middle, 
which gives to analis a velvety-like mark on that part; in this 
the terminal segments of the abdomen, instead of being rufous, 
are of a deep blackish blue ; in other respects it resembles (L 
analis , Fabr., of which, it may prove a local variety. Length 6$ 
lines. ■■ ’ 

Hah. Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

Tricondyla pulchripes.- —Of a deep black, the elytra with a 
greenish bronzed tinge. Head smooth, the peduncles from which 
the eyes project with several fine strife. Thorax considerably 
elongated, with a faint impressed line 
down the middle and an arched line on 
each side; between the arched lines are 
many fine but very distinct slightly waved 
transverse lines which run into each other; 
the sides of the thorax are quite smooth. 

Elytra punctured at the end, at the base 
rugose, and about the middle transversely 
but irregularly lineated, with deep dots in 
the lines,, which give these parts the ap¬ 
pearance of being scaled. Legs, especially 
the' femora which arc more . lightly co¬ 
loured, with a fine purplish tinge". Length 
8 lines. 

Hah, Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq., who sent me the 
sketch. . 

Hdluo (. Amntfmjenius) asieriscus. —Head, thorax and elytra 
deeply punctured, rather..hairy*■ and with the legs of an obscure 
pitchy black; the large lahrum is smooth and polished. Elytra 
with nine strife, the interval between the eighth and ninth having 
a row of large papiBated points ; third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
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seventh' intervals of striae with a yellow spot about the middle, 
tliat on the fifth elongated. Length 6|- lines. 

Hah . Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

This makes the tenth species of the sub genus Acanthogenius 
characterized by M. Reiche in the i Annales de la Soc. Ent. de 
France/ 1842, p, 384. 

Sisyphus BowringiL —A very striking species, at once distin¬ 
guished by a long, slightly bent, bluntish 
spine attached to the coxa of the hind-leg, 
if it be not an elongation of the coxa itself; /yi y^V 
it is equal to the £ 01010 : in length. This spine If * \ jj 

is slightly compressed, thickest at the base ; ^J) 

about the middle it suddenly begins to be \ 

attenuated to the end, which is somewhat flat- \ 1 

tened and bent. 


Head in front slightly sinuated and notched on each side of 
the elypeus. Thorax very convex, in front angled, the sides com¬ 
pressed and ridged above, the surface above seemingly rough 
with short, somewhat distant bristly hairs, each proceeding from 
a round smoothish spot. Elytra with seven longitudinal, smooth, 
chain-like impressed lines on each; two rows of distant short 
bristles between each line. Anterior tibiae with three strong bent 
teeth on the outer edge. Femora of middle pair of legs with a 
bluntish tooth on the inside near the base. Femora of hind-legs 
most dilated a little beyond the middle; tibiae of same pair much 
bent (a male) and slightly serrated inside near the end; an ele¬ 
vated subserrated ridge on each side; the different ridges, espe¬ 
cially those behind, furnished with reddish hairs. The whole 
insect is of a slightly greenish bronzed brown, the legs most clear. 
Length to the end of body 5$ lines. 

Bab . Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

I have much pleasure in naming this fine species after Mr. 
Bowring, who promises to extend very much our acquaintance 
with the insects of China. ^ -=—A -.A 


Onthophagm bifurcalis .—Head with a long fiat ascending ap¬ 
pendage proceeding from about the middle and deeply forked at 
the end, with slightly diverging prongs, and when the head is 
raised nearly approaching the thoracic projection, which at the 
end is depressed, dilated and notched, the back of it grooved; the 
thorax behind has a very distinct .dorsal groove, in front, at the 
base of the projection, bulging and not hollowed out as in O. 
mergacerm , Hope; thorax finely punctated and of a deep brown 
with greenish and purplish reflections. Elytra of a yellowish 
brown, ribbed, three of the costae somewhat elevated, the inter¬ 
lineations punctate, in some specimens the dots scarcely visible; 
elypeus and legs pitchy brown; tibiae of fore-legs with four strong 
■teeth,Abe hind one obsolete;, femora, of fore-legs margined with 
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hairs, intermediate and hind-legs bare; tarsi of hind-legs with two 
double spines behind about the middle (<?). Length 5£ lines* 
Hab. Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

A species near the 0. mergacerm, llopc, Gray’s Zool. Misc. p. 22. 
Onthophagm tmrirm *—Head punctate, purplish brown, shi¬ 
ning, in'front somewhat pointed and turned up, behind the eyes 
on each side dilated into a slightly curved horn projecting out¬ 
wardly. Thorax, thickly punctured,. .greenish brown, slightly 
glossy; sides in front yellowish, in the middle in front narrowly 
hollowed out, the sides of the hollowed part pinched up. Elytra 
costate, at the base yellowish, and four of the costae yellowish, 
this colour being continued to the tip : podex yellow. Legs of a 
pitchy yellow, more or less hairy. Tibirc of fore-legs with four 
blunt teeth, the hind tooth obsolete; tibiae of hind-legs scarcely 
toothed behind. Length 3|~ lines. 

Hab. Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

Onthophagm sutumlis. —Head. smooth, in front blunt and 
slightly turned up, in the middle behind with a dilated ap¬ 
pendage suddenly attenuated about the middle and bluntish at 
the end. Thorax closely punctate, of a greenish bronzed brown; 
in the middle in front slightly excavated; the sides of the hollowed 
part above project slightly and form a small knob; thorax behind 
in the middle longitudinally impressed. Elytra yellow, suture 
black, a transverse wide black band interrupted in the middle, 
the lateral part of the band emitting a narrow black line which falls 
into the base at the middle: podex bronzy brown. Legs obscure, 
more or less hairy. Length 3| lines. 

Hab . Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

Hoplia squamacea .—Head, thorax, elytra and podex covered 
with pale yellow shining scales; under side of body covered with 
similar but somewhat paler scales, those on the side with a pink¬ 
ish hue. Legs ferruginous with several hoary scales and hubs. 
Length 3| lines. 

Hab. Hong,Kong; J. Bowring, Esq. A species near the Ne¬ 
palese Hoplia sqiiamigera , Hope, in Gray's Zook Wise. p. 24. 

Hoplia ekgantula. —Covered with ochrcy-coloured scales of dif¬ 
ferent hues mixed with hairs* ■ Labrum of u dark pitchy brown. 
Scales on the head of a pale yellow* Thorax on the middle with 
two widish, nearly parallel lines of a darker hue than the rest of 
the thorax, as arc a large clouded spot on the basal half of each 
elytron, and a large irregular but well-delined mark between that 
and the tip ; the hairs on the elytra run in six or seven longitu¬ 
dinal lines. Under side of body covered with very pales yellow 
scales, but devoid of hairs. Legs ferruginous with greenish* scales 
and hoary hairs. Length 3 lines.. ■ , 

iSA.Hong Kong; J. Bqwrin^lsq. . , , , 

Adoretm cribrattcs.—lhxh brown, slightly mctaUcficcut. La- 
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brum with a very distinct transverse keel,. Elytra very indistinctly 
ribbed,; and with the head and thorax covered with minute punc¬ 
tures, some of them continent; grayish hairs proceed from each 
dot. Length lines. . 

Hak Hong'. Kong; John Bowring, Esq. A species near the 
A, hoops and ranunculus , described by Bimneister in his * Hand- 
buch/ iv. 474. 

■ Sapor da (. Isoscelis) nigriceps, —Fulvous, Head, antennae and 
end of abdomen black. Head fulvous, behind, a narrow smooth 
line running down the middle and terminating before the fore- 
head; the other parts closely punctured. Elytra with six lines of 
large punctures, the end blackish and abruptly cut off, the sutural 
angle almost* spixuform. Legs and under parts entirely fulvous. 
Length 7f lines. • 

Hah, Hong Kong; John Eowring, Esq. 

This comes near the Saperda seminigra, Chevrohvt, from the 
"Philippine Islands, described in the f Ilev. Zool. Guv./ and be¬ 
longs to the genus Isoscelis of Newman, f Entom/ p. 819* The 
Saperda dongata 3 Hope, from Nepal, is closely allied to it. 

Podoniia him , Dej. Cat. 419 ; Chrys, hitea , Oliv,; P,gumdis 3 
Grond. Dalm, Eph. Ent. i. 28, 

Hah . Hong Kong; J. Bowring, Esq. 

Platycorynus bifasciatus, Dej. Cat. p. 487; Eimolpus bif 1, Oliv. 
Col. 1.1. £, 5. vol. vi. p. 900. no. 7* 

Hah, Hong Kong; J. Bowring, Esq. 

IIOMOPTEIIA. 

Fulgora ( Pyrops ) Latlibuni, Kirby, Linn, Trans, xil 450; 
Guerin, Icon. II. A. t, 58. f. 2. 

Hah, Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

.Note on Fulgora Candelaria :—Mr. Bowring, in the letter from 
which 1 have quoted before, remarks ; “ I have been keeping a 
number of Fulgorw to endeavour to find out if there were any 
truth in the commonly received idea, that they emit light at night 
or in the dark* The insect is very common here; I have seen as 
many as a score in an evening; but though I have brought many 
of them home, I have not been able to discover any luminous pro¬ 
perty in them. It would not perhaps be right to say that they 
do not possess it because I-.have not: .seen it, as. one well-authen¬ 
ticated case would prove the’contrary; though in a thousand Others 
no light may have been observed. I find that they become very 
active and restless towards night-fall, and they fly much better 
than would he expected from their somewhat clumsy shape. If 
, the rostrum be crushed or bent it soon recovers its original"shape, 
—if the. insect he alive I mean.”u ,(■/. 

Lebeopsis.— Head with"ita prolongallon longer than wide, 
k front of the eyes parallel and as wide as the thorax, then 
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gradually curved to the tip, which is somewhat obtuse ; ocelli on 
the same line with the front of the eyes, and rather more distant 
from each other than they are from the eyes. Eyes large, but not 
very prominent; prolongation hollowed out beneath, with a spear- 
shaped elevated ridge running down the middle, the base of which, 
on the face between the eyes, is hollowed out. Antennae spring 
from a depression in front of the eyes beneath, 3-johited, the ter¬ 
minal joint ending in alongish bristle. ^ Thorax rounded in front, 
very deeply notched behind, the posterior angles truncato-rotun- 
date. Hemelytra with many inclosed cells at the end, the tier- 
vwres strong. Body elongated, beneath margined. Tibiae of hind¬ 
legs not dilated, serrated behind, 

A genus closely allied to Ledra* 

The species (L. Cancroma) is of a dingy yellowish brown, under 
side of head pitchy brown; legs and antenme yellowish; head, 
covered with small papillae; thorax and hemelytra thickly punc¬ 
tured. Length 8 lines. 

Hah. Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

Mr. Bowring has sent two species of Cercopis ; one of these 
is very common in collections from China, but seems to be hi¬ 
therto undescribed, 

Cercopis keros , Fabr. Syst. Rhyng. 89. 3. 

Hah. Hong Kong. 

Cercopis bispectilaris .—Of a lively red ; thorax in front for the 
width of the head black, two large spots on the back also black, 
Hemelytra with two wide irregular transverse bands and the whole 
of the tip black, the under side of the thorax is blackish. Length 
7 lines. 

Hah . Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

Two species of Cicada are in the collection from Hong Kong: 
one of these is Cicada (Huechys) son-guinea , DeGeer, Mem. ill. 
t. 33, £. 17; Serville and Amyot, Ilemipt. p. 405, Tettyjoma 
sanguinolenta , Fabr, Syst. Rhyng. 42. 46. 

Hah. Hong Kong,—The other I call 

Cicada (Moganntd) nasalis, —-Head, thorax and body covered 
with fine silky yellowish brown hairs, most abundant on the up¬ 
per side. Near the base of the hemelytra there is a broad trans¬ 
verse band (widest interiorly) of a glossy yellowish hue, darker on 
the edges, the veins greenish, base and tip quite clear. IFtngs 
with the veins obscure, the inner edge reddish. Prothorax with 
two large rounded spots, one on each side; the margin and a line 
through each spot deeply impressed. Tibise of the hind-legs hairy 
behind, with three longish spines on the apical half. Length 
10|- lines, - 

Hah. Hong Kong; John Bowring, Esq. 

A species quite distinct from the Moyannia illmtrata , Serville 
and Amyot, Hemipt. p. 467 . t, 9 . f. 4 , ' ■■■■■ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

A History . of British Ferns mid Allied Plants . By Edward Newman, 
F.L.S., Z.S., &c. 8 vo. London: J. Van Voorst, 1844. 

We had delayed noticing this elaborate work in the hope of having 1 
had it in our power to study some of the controverted plants de¬ 
scribed in it in their native localities ; as however fortune has not 
favoured us in that respect, not having seen those which we most 
desired to investigate during any portion of an extensive summer 
tour, we are compelled to sit down with dried specimens alone be¬ 
fore us to examine, with their aid and that of our previous observa¬ 
tion, into the correctness of the conclusions at which Mr. Newman 
has arrived. Before however we commence, it is a great gratification 
to have it in our power most cordially to recommend the work to all 
those who desire to obtain a knowledge of British Ferns, as one 
which, in accuracy of observation, elaborateness and clearness of de¬ 
scription, and beauty of illustration, does not possess its equal. 

The numerous and considerable changes in nomenclature and in 
the rank awarded to many of our ferns in Mr. Newman's former 
work under the above title, and the very considerable alteration 
which he has again made in those respects in that now before us, 
which differs so much from its predecessor as deservedly to claim to 
be considered as a distinct work rather than an edition, have rendered 
it difficult and somewhat presumptuous in us to venture an opinion 
upon them ; as however we learn that such a review is expected, and 
editors are always supposed to know all about whatever may come 
under their critical eye, and that we feel that we really do know 
something concerning the subject now under consideration, we shall 
proceed boldly to the examination of the contents of Mi*. Newman's 
book in the order in which he has arranged them. It seems to us 
that such a review is far more desirable in the present case than a 
connected dissertation upon our native ferns, such as has been sug¬ 
gested to us, than in short a history of British ferns by us, and not an 
examination: of that by Mr. Newman* # . 

We commence with the Equisetacea, including the genus Equise - 
turn alone, where two difficult questions occur: first, as to the di¬ 
stinctness of the plants named hycmale, Mackaii (elongatum , Hook.), 
and variegatum ; and secondly, concerning the nomenclature of the 
other species. On the former, of'.these subjects Mr. Newman has" 
collected together an immense mass of evidence, and we think that 
he has clearly shown that three at’ least are distinct species. ■ ^ It is 
nevertheless'very difficult to draw up such a character upon paper 
as shall always suffice for their discrimination, most if not all their 
distinctions being liable to considerable variation, and probably 
the colour of the sheaths is that’upon which most reliance may be 
placed. The, shape of the teeth which terminate the sheaths is far 
from constant. Our author has ■ dearly shown that E. Mackaii 
(Newm.) is not the same as B* elongatum (Willd.), a plant apparently 
identical with the E* ramosissimum (Desk), and has therefore con- 
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ferred a new name upon the Irish species in. compliment to Mr* Mackay, 
the distinguished investigator of Irish botany, whom he had been led. 
to consider as its original discoverer; it now however appears, that it 
was detected by the late Mr. Templeton long previously to its at¬ 
tracting the notice of Messrs. Whitla and Mackay, and ought there¬ 
fore* according to the rules for correct nomenclature, to he called 
Mackaimm in place of MuckaiL It should however he observed that 
Vaneher, although quoting Willclenow's M, elmigatum as a probable 
synonym of E . rmnosminmm (Desfo), in which doubtless he is cor¬ 
rect as far as the European localities are concerned, describes and 
figures another species as M* clongatum ( Wilhh), to which her refers 
the extra-European stations recorded by that botanist* This latter 
plant very closely resembles E, Mackaii, and is perhaps what Sir W. 
J. Hooker had in view when conferring the name of E. elomjalum 
upon the Irish specimens; it is however quite distinct, as may be seen 
by comparing Vaucher’s description and figure with our plant. We 
suspect that several species will ultimately be found to be included 
under the name of E* va negation, although sufficient data have not 
as yet been obtained to allow of their separation upon paper. The 
upright aquatic plant which has now been observed in many places 
presents a very different appearance from the prostrate inhabitant of 
loose and dry sands, and Mr. Moore has found them to continue 
distinct in that respect, even when cultivated in a precisely similar 
manner. It would appear that the name of mriegatum belongs by 
light to the plant of freshwater marshes, having been first employed 
for a described plant by Weber and Mohr in 1807. If our sea-shore 
plant, the E. mriegattimof Smith, should prove distinct, the excellent 
name of armarium is already provided for it. There is still another 
plant which may ultimately be separated from this species which was 
found by Mr, W, Wilson in the lake at Mucruss near Killarncy ; 
this is upright, tall and stout, has a much smoother stem, and ap¬ 
parently a differently shaped internal hollow. We have not seen, it, 
but should it prove distinct from the true 11 variegatum of fresh water, 
it will justly claim the appellation of E. Wilmni conferred upon it 
by Mr. Newman. 

Concerning the specific distinctness of the remaining species, of 
Equiseimn there appears to be no difference of opinion ; not so upon 
their names,;. The E. Umosumot English authors is. culled JkvkiUe 
by Newman, considering the Unmum and jlmmiitv of Liiumms us 
only varieties of the same species, and in this he is borne out by the 
Linnomn herbarium. 1 Indeed we have no doubt that the E . limamm 
(8m.) is the original lljhmiuUle (Linn.),-blit it seems equally cer¬ 
tain that Linnaeus afterwards included E. Tdmteia (IShrh.) under 
that name, for he says (Mant. in 504) of El jlmnutUe, <* antics ito- 
rifoxi a sterilibus distinct!, ut E, arvenm, Hull*” Wo ought not to 
wonder that Sir J.E, Smith was misled by the adoption by Lluiucus 
of Haller's observation as applicable to his species, when we consider 
how little the Limuean specific character affords upon which to found 
an opinion, and that the specimens in Ms herbarium might well have 
been misnamed, We now find that the specimens named E, ftmiatiie 
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in the old Swedish herbaria are all the Umosum of Smith, and this 
corresponding with the Linmean herbarium and not disagreeing with 
his specific characters, but only with.a note in the second Mantissa,' 
a work of but little authority, appears to afford conclusive reasons 
for reverting to the Linnsean name which has always been thus em¬ 
ployed by those authors who looked to Sweden for evidence and not 
to Smith's 4 Flora Britarmica.' Before proceeding we may state that 
Fries distinguishes the two Linnsean plants, saying of 1L Umosum , 
*'* ramulis vagis lsevibus vaginis viridi-denfcatis,” and of E. fluviatile, 
*■* vaginis ramul. a'tris-” (FI. Scan. 155); he considers both of them as 
more or less constantly branching, nor can we agree with Newman’s 
observation (at page 7) that the Umosum (Linn.) never branches. At 
that page he separates the unbranclied form of the British E. lima* 
sum from E. fluviatile, but does not characterize it, only stating, we 
think incorrectly, that it "never, under any circumstances, becomes 
branched.” Should the plants be really different, a character may 
perhaps he found in the presence of a furrow (division of the rib ac¬ 
cording to Newman) on the back of the teeth of the sheaths of E< 
fluviatile , and its absence from those of E. Umosum. 

The change of name which we have just noticed obliges us to adopt 
another for the E. fluviatile of-Smith, and as Ehrhart’s E. Tchnateia 
is undoubtedly the oldest, it is of course the one to be employed, The 
name also of E. umhrosum must necessarily be adopted in place of 
E. Drummondii , it having the claim of antiquity in its favour. 

Lamina Spicant (Desv.).—This is the Bkchnim horeak of our au¬ 
thors, and appears to us not to agree well with either of those genera, 
but we think with Sir W. J, Hooker that it is more nearly allied to 
Bkchnmn than to Lonuiria. 

IVoodda ilvensis and W. alpha (Newm.) we must confess our¬ 
selves to be unable to distinguish from each other, although the 
fronds figured by Mr. Newman are very different, If they should 
prove distinct, it would appear that he is correct in changing the 
name of hjperborea for that of alpina, Bolton having been its earliest 
describcr, 

Cijstopterh Montana is a most interesting addition to our, u&fiw 
ferns. It was found by Mr. W. Wilson on Ben La were* 

Wo quite concur in the adoption of Roth’s genus Pohjslieum for 
the Aspidlvm LonchUis and its allies. After a careful study of the 
plants' denominated A. aculeatum, lobatiim and angular e, a consider¬ 
able change has been brought about in our views, which now accord 
with' those of'Mr. Newman;.and ■ many continental botanists' who 
think that the former two are one species, from which the amjulare 
is'distinct. The oblique base of the-decurrent pinnules, in the former 
contrasts well with the truncate base of the distinctly stalked pin¬ 
nules of the latter, Still we. must "..confess that lingering, doubts 
remain, since we occasionally find in' some "specimens of aculeatum 
pinnules approaching very nearly in form and mode of attachment to 
those of angulare, 

Lasiraa *—Some of the species included in this genus, in the al- 
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teration of the name of which from Aspidium we fully concur, pro- 
sent considerable difficulty, '■ and it will be found that Mr. Newman 
has totally altered his views concerning them, distinguishing three 
species (spinosa, multiflora and recurva) where he only allowed one 
(dilatata) in his former work. He deserves very great credit for 
acuteness in detecting characters by which these three plants are 
distinguishable, and which, as for as our limited observation extends, 
appear to be permanent. We refer to the form of the scales clothing 
the lower part of the stem, by attending to'which, as figured at page 
214 of Mr. Newman’s work, it appears almost ■ certain, that perfect 
individuals of the plants may always be distinguished. The subject 
of their nomenclature presents far greater difficulty. L, spinosa 
(Newm.) is considered by our author as different from Asp, spinnlo- 
sum (Swartz), and it is singular and unfortunate that authentic spe¬ 
cimens from that author, both of this and also of A. dilatalum , should 
be wanting in England. We possess two specimens of a fern from 
different parts of Germany and from different botanists, and also an 
imperfect one from the Vosges mountains in France, named A. spi - 
mlosum (Sw.), which are certainly the L. spinosa (Newm.), but, as 
most authors state that the true plant of Swartz has stalked glands 
upon the edge of its indusium, it is probable that they are wrongly 
named, and that Roth’s Polys, spinosum is the oldest certain name for 
this species. The same difficulty attends the L. multiflora (Newm.), 
which appears certainly to be the plant of Roth, but scarcely deter¬ 
minable in other respects. We possess it under the name 'of'Asp, 
dilatatum (Sw.) in Durieu’s Asturian Collection (no. 153), but have 
not seen German specimens, and the absence of the requisite mate¬ 
rials prevents us from forming an opinion concerning its identity with 
the Polys, dilatatum (Hoffm.), or the relative claims of Hoffmann and 
Roth as its first describers. The third plant to which we have re¬ 
ferred, the L. rccurva (Newm.), is, we now think, a good species. We 
possess Scottish specimens from Tobermory in the Isle of Mull, thus 
proving it to exist in that country as well as in England and Ireland, but 
did not observe it during a recent tour in the south-west of Scotland. 
Agreeing with our author in considering it as a species, we have to 
complain greatly of its name. A worse could not have been selected, 
as it conveys a totally wrong idea of the character of the frond, the 
whole and every part of which is more or less incurved (the edges 
turning upwards), never recurved or turned downwards ; Mr. Baling- 
ton’s manuscript name of concttvmn (under which denomination many 
specimens have been distributed by him) conveys a far better idea of 
the plant. There is great reason to hope that the name of dmnHorum 
may be retained for this plant, although the specimens preserved hi 
Smith’s herbarium under that denomination do not agree with it It 
is nevertheless the opinion, we believe, of our older botanists, who 
were well acquainted with Smith’s plants, that the present species 
was included by him under ,his A. dumetomm ; should not this be the 
case, we have Mr. Newman's own admission that it is the A, (fame* 
torum of Mackay, and as Smith’s name would drop, that becomes the 
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oldest specific name, and ought perhaps to be employed under any 
circumstances; but we would certainly admit very little proof as 
sufficient for the dismissal of so incorrect a name as recurva, 

AIhyrmm filix~fwmma .—The account of this plant is well deserving 
of careful study, as we suspect that the plant named A * rkmtkmn by 
llotli will be, found to be a distinct species.. 

It appears to be highly probable that Trichomancs speciosum is iden¬ 
tical with T. radiemis , as stated by Sir W. J. Hooker in his * Species 
Filioum’; indeed his series of specimens is so perfect, that it is hardly 
possible to come to any other conclusion. That our plant is the T, 
speciosum ( Wilkl.) is certain, and we also feel quite convinced that 
the supposed new species named T, Andrexvsii by Newman is only 
one of its forms. 

We have been considerably amused by observing the credit which 
our author takes to himself for his figures of our two Hymenophjlta , 
that of H. Wihoni appearing to us to be by far the most unsatisfac¬ 
tory figure contained in his book. 

Having now occupied so much space, we cannot enter upon the 
consideration of the many valuable observations contained in other 
parts of the work before us, but protest against an endeavour made 
in the Synopsis, the last written part although the commencement 
of the book, to change two known and recognised generic names 
solely because they were originally employed specifically for the 
plants upon which the genera are founded ; Scolopendrkm Mr. New¬ 
man would change into FhjlUtis, and Ceterach into Notolepeum , He 
would also separate Asplenmni septentrionale, germanicuni and ruta~ 
muraria from that genus, and give them the name of Ameshim. We 
doubt if the want of a distinct mid vein to the ultimate divisions is a 
sufficient reason for the formation of a new genus. 

In conclusion wc again compliment Mr. Newman upon the excel¬ 
lent book which he has produced, one which must find its way into 
the hands of all botanists, who cannot fail to be struck with the 
great powers of discrimination, accuracy of description, and critical 
acumen of its author. In beauty of illustration also it is a worthy 
companion to the elegant and valuable series of works on British 
Natural History which have been published by Mr. Van Voorst. 

Fame Ormthoiogique de la Sidle . Far Alfred Malherbe. 8vo, 
Metz, 1843. Pp. 242. 

This valuable contribution to the zoology of Southern Europe is an 
extract, published as a separate volume, from the * Mdmoires de 
F Academic Roy ale de Metz/ After a brief rhumd of the numerous 
subjects of interest which Sicily presents to the historian, the anti¬ 
quarian, the geologist, the botanist ahd the zoologist, the 'author pro¬ 
ceeds to the especial object of 'his. treatise. He enumerates no' less 
than 318 species of Sicilian birds, a number which might surprise us, 
did we not consider that Sicily, from its intermediate position be¬ 
tween Europe and Africa, is resorted to by many species of birds 
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during the vernal and autumnal 'migrations, besides those which 
breed or which hybemate in the island. The author judiciously 
omits the specific descriptions, which may be found in the works of 
Temminck, Gould, and other writers on European ornithology, and 
which would have greatly increased the bulk of his volume. He con¬ 
iines himself therefore to reciting the scientific and vernacular Sici¬ 
lian synonyms of the species, and adds a multitude of original obser¬ 
vations on the migrations, habits and geographical distribution of 
the several species. In the latter department he was' assisted by 
M. Ledoux, who communicated many details on the birds of Algeria, 
of winch we previously knew but little, and which acquire additional 
interest when compared with those of Sicily. 

Among the many valuable observations in this volume, wo may 
select a few by way of examples. The Stmcala anrita , which the 
Prince of Canine in his ‘ Fauna Italica ’ considers to be a peculiar 
state of plumage of Sawicola stapazina , is nevertheless regarded by 
M. Malherbe as a distinct species. He states that the two species 
arrive in Sicily together, and leave it at the same period of the year, 
a fact which would certainly indicate that the difference of plumage- 
in these two birds is not due to change of season. He confirms the 
statement of Temminck that the blue-throated redstart with a white 
pectoral spot is confined to the southern and central parts of Europe, 
while the bird with a rufous spot on the breast forms a “ constant 
race ” (in other words a specks ) peculiar to Northern Europe, and 
only straying by accident into Germany, France and Britain. M. 
Malherbe agrees with the Prince of Canino in regarding the three 
yellow wagtails of Southern Europe (Budytes flaiw> cmereocapHla and 
mdanocephala) as distinct species from each other, and from, the Bu« 
dytes Rayi (more properly called by Pallas's name campcsIris) of Bri* 
tain, France and the Pyrenees. The three former species arrive in 
Sicily at different periods of the spring, and proceed to various parts 
of Europe, the B, flava extending its migrations to the greatest 
distance north. 

The author sets at rest the statement made by M. Cantraine to 
M. Temminck, as to the supposed existence of wild turkeys in Sicily ; 
flie former admitting that- he had been deceived so far as Sicily was 
concerned, but repeating that lie had been assured on good autho¬ 
rity of the existence of these birds in a wild state on the coast of 
Dalmatia. 1 M. Malherbe supposes that they may have escaped from 
some vessel to the shore; but it appears to us far more probable that 
the whole statement has reference, not to turkeys, but to the great 
bustard, Otis tarda , which is commonly known by the name of Din** 
don sauvage ** among the Franks of the Levant. : 

The beautiful Porphyria antiquorum of Southern Europe, which is 
still so rare in our collections, is stated to he abundant in Algeria. 
In some parts of Sicily it is also very.'frequent, and is a permanent 
resident. Its habits seem, to be precisely those of the common moor¬ 
hen ( Gallvmla cMoropus ), arid, our author states that these birds'are 
frequently kept alive in the poultry-yards of Sicily, so that they might 
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easily be introduced into our Zoological Gardens. Another interesting 
and little-known bird is the Fulica crist at a, which is abundant at 
Algiers, and occurs occasionally in Sicily, Sardinia and Provence, 
We may here notice a new species of Ficus described by M. Mal¬ 
herbe in the * Memoires de FAcademic de Mete/ 1843, and of which 
he proposes to give k coloured figure in the general history of the 
Picida;, which lie informs us he is now engaged upon. This species, 
which he names Ficus mmidus , takes the place of Picas major in 
Northern Africa, and is common in the forests of Bona, The size is 
less than that of F, major , but the beak is generally longer. The 
plumage much resembles that of the latter species, but the white 
patch on the side of the neck and the white spots on the wings are 
smaller, and the black stripe on each side of the throat meets in front 
on the breast, where it is succeeded by a band of crimson. 

We shall wait with interest for further contributions to zoology 
from M. Malherbe, who has already done much to advance science 
by the above publications. 


Uher die Vertvandlung der Infusorian in niederc Algenformen, Von 
Dr, F. T. Kutzing. Nordhausen, 4to, 1844. 

It lias long been a favourite notion with German botanists, that 
under varying momenta of air, heat, moisture, &c„ the same germ is 
capable of producing widely different objects. This has been worked 
out with more or less ability by a host of writers, and though in many 
cases it has been attempted to support it by the very loosest obser¬ 
vations and reasonings, this reproach cannot justly be given to all its 
supporters, lor there are many, not only from their literary reputa¬ 
tion but from the merit of the observations themselves, however dif¬ 
ferently we may be inclined to interpret them, who at least require 
respectful attention. There is no doubt that the conclusions are im¬ 
plicitly believed hv themselves to be just and logical, with a deep 
persuasion that they are by no means inconsistent with lit and humble 
views as to The nature of the great Creator of the Universe, and it is 
clear, that they have the greatest difficulty in imagining how they can 
possibly make a different impression ■.■upon others. To, such an ex¬ 
tent has tins notion been carried, that we are informed in the number 
of ‘ Botanische Zeitung 3 for 19th July 1844, that Reissek of Vienna 
has succeeded in making pollen grains germinate in the parcnchym 
.of leaves and stems,,not merely .of the 'mother-plant, but also on those 
of others belonging to different natural orders ; that they produced 
fungi laden with spores, and that These spores when placed in water 
produced confervoid plants filled with ehlorophylle, and' .copulating 
with one another; That he observed'also the metamorphosis of the 
pollen cells into animals of Ehrenberg’s genus Astasia, and that the 
contents of the pollen cedis also produced':plants, and animals. From 
the smaller particles were originated Bacterm* Vibrios and Confervas.; 
from the larger, green globular ■Monads,... 

He professes also to have observed the metamorphosis of the chlo- 
rophyllc of phmnogamous plants into Confervse and Infusoria, From 
Ann. % Mag. N Hist Volxiv. ‘ 2G 
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grains of the same species were derived, according to the varying 
momenta, Monas Temo,ffl.vivipara, Astasia, or Cdpoda Citmllus, &c. 

KXitzkig’s observations indeed do not profess to go quite so far as 
tins, but they are scarcely less extraordinary. His views are detailed 
at very great length, with numerous illustrations, in his prize essay, 
entitled * Die Umwandlung niederer Algcn-Fonnen in hoherc so wie 
anch in Gattungen ganz versehiedener Familien und Klosuen hdhercr 
Gryptogamcu milt zelligem Ban/ published at Haarlem in 1841, The 
object of this was to show, as the title expresses, that the lower 
forms of Algae are capable of being changed into more highly orga¬ 
nized species, or even into species belonging to'different families and 
classes of the higher cellular plants. And in the present treatise he 
extends his observations to Infusoria, believing that he has observed 
their transmutation into Algae. In both cases the subject has been 
worked out with such pains, and so many valuable observations are 
intermixed with his peculiar views, that the treatises are worth read¬ 
ing, not merely with a view of ascertaining the exact notions enter¬ 
tained upon such subjects, but for the sake of the pearls which may 
be picked up by the way. 

The observations do not admit of abridgement, one depending so 
much upon another, that it is almost impossible to form any fair 
judgement without examining the whole; nor would they be well un¬ 
derstood without the aid of the figures, which are executed with the 
usual skill of the author. 

We shall therefore content ourselves with referring those who are 
desirous of the latest information on the subject to the memoirs 
themselves/after making two or three remarks on the matter gene¬ 
rally. As far then as we understand what we have read on the sub¬ 
ject, we cannot help first remarking that the observations cannot be 
considered conclusive, apart from all prejudice either way, till a cer¬ 
tain number of bodies ascertained to be precisely of the same nature 
be isolated, and the changes of these observed with every possible 
precaution to avoid error. At present it seems to m that there is 
not by any means sufficient proof that the objects in question really 
arise from germs of the same nature. 

The second remark we would make is, that there appears too often 
in treatises of this description to be great ■ indistinctness sis to the 
notion of what a species really is. We know that in the course of 
development higher bodies go through a vast variety of phase*® which 
resemble very .closely .true substantial species which have arrived at 
their full development; but we are not therefore to suppose, that in 
passing through their phases the production has really consisted of 
such a number of real specks. In the Agardhian sense this may be 
true enough, for when he pronounces the vessels and cells of pine- 
nogamous plants to be Algie, his meaning appears to be, however 
strongly he expresses himself, merely that, they arc representatives 
■ of Alga?, and resemble them in structure, ■ . 

We would remark abo, that the real difficulty of the case docs not 
depend on the question as to the difference of animal and vegetable 
life, These evidently in certain parts of the creation are so intimately 
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combined, that it is quite impossible to say where the one ceases and 
the other begins, and there is really no reason why we should be in¬ 
credulous as to the possibility of the same object being at one time 
endowed more especially with animal and at another with vegetable 
life. Late observations on the reproductive bodies of some Algae 
show that their motion is produced by vibratile cilia exactly in the 
same way as in certain animals. But it is exceedingly difficult to 
imagine the transformation of one real species into another. The 
same species may assume a vast variety of forms according to varying 
circumstances, and it is highly instructive to observe these changes; 
but that the same spore should under different circumstances be ca¬ 
pable of producing beings of an almost entirely different nature, each 
capable of reproducing its species, is a matter which ought not to be 
admitted generally without the strictest proof. Observations made 
with care on isolated individuals, and not on a common mass, which 
can scarcely be otherwise than more or less heterogeneous, could not 
fail to be instructive, and might lead to results, which, if they did not 
confirm the views so commonly entertained in Germany, would have 
an influence on science which it is difficult at present to appreciate. 

Annales ties Sciences Nat ur dies, 

June 1844.—- Zoology*-*- Con elusion of M. Duvernoy’s memoir on 
the Pwcilut surinamemis (with a plate).—Mr. Darwin on Sagitia 
(translated from the * Annals of Nat. Hist/ no* 81).—M. Leon Dufour 
on the metamorphoses and anatomy of Piophilu petasionis (with a 
plate),—A notice of the life of M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire. 

Botany ,«—Boissier, Plantee Aucherianm, sp. 140 to 187 (all XJmbeU 
Ufera ),—Miquel on Bey end , a new genus of Euphorhiacece ; Char. 
(Flores clioiei apetali. Calyx 5-partitas. Antherce extrorsm. Ovarii 
loculi uniovulati. Stigma pileiformc mtegerrimum sessile,) Sp.typ. 
Beyeria viscosa (figured) from Rottenest Island, on the S.W. coast 
of New.Holland.—M. TheocL Iiartig*.Contributions to the history of 
the development of plants (a translation from the German), in part 
an abstract.'—-Note on the organization and mode of fructification of 
Onygena, by MM. L.-R. and C. Tulasne (with a plate ; all the draw¬ 
ings of these botanists are highly instructive and very beautiful).— 
11. Mold on the growth in thickness of Dicotyledonous trees (a trans¬ 
lation from the Gorman).—Lemaire on Delairea, a new germs of 
Bynanthm w Sp. typ. Delairea odofdta, probably from Mexico ?■' 

■ July 1844.-“^ec%y.-—An elaborate memoir by M. Joly on the 
habits,, metamorphosis, anatomy, and embryogeny of the Cotaspis 
aim, a little coleopterous ■insect which infests the lucem in the 
south of France : with ■■plates.—M..' Letellier on the action, of sugar 
in the' alimentation of Grahivorse (from the * Annales de Chimie ’). 

A'trmislation' from the German of : M. C. Vogt’s observations on 
the embryology of Batracbiens.—M'. Gervais on the Myriapoda. 

Botany,— Unger on the Jchlya prolifer a (translated from the 
1 Linnaea’).—M. Ad. Rrongnlart on the structure of the pistil and the 
origin of ovules (see 4 Annals/ no* 87).—Fourth series of notes (in 

. , ■ 3 08 
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reply to M, Mirbel) on the anatomy and physiology of Monocotyle¬ 
dons, by M. Gaudichaud.—Boissier, Plantas Aueherianae, sp, 188 to 
240 ( UmbdUfem). 

August 1S44.— Zoology, — Continuation of M. Gervais's memoir 
on the Myriapoda. 1 In this part a new genus, Scolopendrella, is con¬ 
stituted for the reception of a little myriapod allied to (kophilus » 
from the neighbourhood of Paris.— M. Quatrefages on the nervous 
system of Amielides : an elaborate paper with two fine plates.—Ml 
Bischoff on the ovum of man and the mammalia. 

Botany .—Boissier, Plantas Aucherianas, sp, 241 to 301 (Ihnhd- 
lifer at), —M. Dutrochet’s report on the memoir of M, Payer on the 
tendency of roots to avoid the light.—M. Raoul on new plants from 
New Zealand. Three new genera are described in this paper, lleo~ 
diet]/on, a fungus ; Pukateria , allied to Comm; and Tetrapatlwa , al¬ 
lied to Passiflora, but dioecious.— M. Gaudichaud on Monocotyle¬ 
dons, continued. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

February 27, 1844.—Pro r essor Owen in the Chair. 
Description of new species of Shells, by Mr. Hinds.” 

Six species of Triton , from the collection of Sir Edward Bel¬ 
cher, C.B. 

Triton, Montfort. 

L Triton vestitus. Tr, testa ovatd solidd, fused ; anfraatibm 
rotundatis , transversim striatis , lineis longitudmtdibw dmwsantk 
bus pneetpue spira nodulasis, ultimo albo fasciuto; apart itrd cion* 
gate ovali; Itibro incrassato, intus dentihus gamin is at Ms, undique 
purpurascentibus ; columelM purpurasemte vel nigrd, plkis aibis 
varicosd; fauce alba; epidermide vatd'h lamellosd, pills nigris mi** 
merosis induid, Axis 27 lin. 

•' Nab. Realcjo, gulf of Nicoya, and bay of Honda, west coast of 
America, 

2. Triton bbacteatus. Trrtestd ovatd, clmgatd, longitrorsum 
costcitd, transversim striatd » mwulis parvis nigris seriatim dkpo* 
sitis ormtd; spird apertunm supermte; .aperturd pitrvti, ttihd, 
deniiculaid; cmiali hrevimmh. Axis.8 lift, 

Hub , Marquesas; New Ireland j Straits of Malacca; on the shores 
and in seventeen fathoms, mud. 

3. Triton truncatus. T/\ testd solidd , fuM, fusco mlmlmti, 
tnmcatd, long iir or sum eostatd ,, striis demmantibus; east Is mfmm 
datis , confer t is, mfractu ultimo pallida fascia to; aperturd a l ltd, 
dentkuhtd ; eamli brevimculo* Axis ,6 lin, . 

Hab, New Ireland; among the coarse sand of the shore, 

4. ' Triton antiouatus*. Rv testddmgotd, tumid, mhmjHndmmt* 
Hneis decussantibus textili, coslis propc suturum evuuidis ; spied 

raperiuram dupth vel triplb super ante ; apice eroso ; apt Hurd pared, 
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suhguadratdy pallida ; labio interna antice valde producto . Axis 
10 lin. 

Hah. New Ireland; with the preceding. 

5. Triton fictjlis. Tr. testa ovatd , soliduld, cinered ; anfractibus 
seals rotmdatis , longitrorsum oblique plico~cos tails > tmnsvcrsim 
iemiter striatis; spird aperturam via superante ; aperturd eallosd, 
cvntractatd, polUd, intUs Imigatd. Axis 7 lin. 

//«/;. Lagulhas Bank, Cape of Good Hope ; in between fifty and 
sixty fathoms. 

6. Triton a:nomA ims. Tr. testd ovatd, fused, longitrorsum castatd, 
lineis transversis elevatis cancellatd; spird aperturam aquante; 
suturd validd; evaricosd; aperturd ovali, pallidd; canali brevius• 
culo. Axis 7 lin. 

Hub* Island of Qwibo, Veragua; on the sandy shore at low water. 

Solarium,, Lamarck. 

At the sale of the collection of shells of Mr. Imwood, several lots of 
Solarium came into my possession; and as it was a favourite group 
with this gentleman, he, as might naturally be supposed, had assem¬ 
bled together many very interesting specimens. The full suites of 
some of the species have enabled me better to draw a line of distinc¬ 
tion between them, and has afforded grounds for regarding several of 
the following as perfectly distinct and hitherto undescribed species. 
In addition to the above, I have had before me the collections of Sir 
Edward Belcher and Mr. Cuming, both rich in novelty, but more 
particularly in the careful and accurate detail of localities and cir¬ 
cumstances of habitation* The whole permits me to record fourteen 
new species in a genus which previously seemed to contain about 
fifteen recent and forty-nine fossil species. 

1. Solarium formosum. Sol, testa orbimdato-corded, politd, fas¬ 
cia id ; anfructibus subtumidis , superne sulco unico divisis, infe- 
rioribus Imigatis , spine plico-striatis, superne fusco, alho , et giro - 
fusco deineeps fasciatis, niedib subcorneis; ad basin planulatd , 
aperturd quadratd; timbilico patulo, crenis rectis, subacutis t fus- 
catis; ared umhilicali laid, sublcevigatd, Diam. 18, umbilic, lin. 

Chemnitz, vol. v. t. 172. f. 1693. 

Nab. Amboina. Cab, Hinds. 

This fine shell has hitherto, most probably, been considered only 
as a variety of the well-known species S. perspectivum; it is how¬ 
ever sufficiently distinct. In shape it is considerably more elevated 
and conical, and it is ornamented with rich fasciations of.brown and 
white. Near the upper part of each whorl a narrow sulcus separates 
a narrow portion. The base is flattened and polished; umbilicus 
moderately dilated, being less, so than in S. perspectivum, and armed 
on the margin with a row of straight sharp' crcnules, on their' right 
faces of a darker brown colour. . The umbilical area, or the'space 
between the spirally twisted row of crenules, is smooth, except for 
the arched striae of growth. 

2. Solarium rlacentale. SoL testd discoidcd, pallide fuhd, le- 
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wig at d; spird mldh depress #; mfractibm planulati% ordinate 
spiral-iter striatis ; adperipkeriani obtuse tmicarimtid, subtits stri* 
aid; cttrind crenulatd; ad basin subtmiida $ aperturd trianguhri ; 
mnbilico valde patulo , crfeftfe tuberculatis subdistantibus armato. 

Hah , Bay of Magdalena, California; in seven fathoms, sand. 

Cab, Belcher, 

3. Solamum pebdix, SoL testd eonoided, tmui, Imigatd, patthM ; 

mfractibm subtumidis, 'supernfe cingula unieo divisis, spirt® minute 
plico -striatis ; penphermm migulatd tHcarinatd, cttrind madid 

prominente , majore , creniferd; cingula et carinis macuUs rufis 
subquadratis ornatis; umMUco patulo , crenulis parvis atbis cinclo . 
Alt. 6, diam. 14 lin. 

Hhfo Ceylon; north-west coast of Australia. 

Cab, Cuming and Hinds. 

Possesses the general contour of $. perspectivum, but is thinner; 
the whorls are slightly tumid, and furnished above with a.flat smooth 
girdle, ornamented with somewhat distant rufous spots. The most 
prominent keel is characteristically covered with small tubercular 
crenulations. When placed on its base the apex is much inclined, 
and the general direction oblique. The umbilicus is somewhat less 
patulous than in S. perspectivum* and neatly encircled with numerous 
white and smaller crenations. The umbilical space is destitute of 
ribs, folds, or keels, bearing alone the marks of the striae of growth 
and a thin horny epidermis, 

4. Solatium quadeicei\s, Sol testd orhimlato ~ discoided ; an- 
fractihus quadriseriatim cingulails ; cihguUs tuberculk quadratic, 
plamdatis, approxmiatis mstructis, inferiore majors, el cum stipe- 
riore rufo picto; ad basin tumidd, ared median# radiathn plicatd; 
umbilico patulo , crenis magnis fuscis cincto; ared umbilical i Itcvi. 
Alt. 5, diam. 11 lin. 

Hab* Bay of Panama; in five fathoms, among mud. 

Cab. Belcher. 

Very closely allied to S* granulation, from which it will be found 
to differ in the character and relative proportion of the granular gir¬ 
dles, A single and perhaps rather small specimen was alone obtained, 
which is somewhat more discoid than the above species j four girdles 
traverse each whorl, of which the inferior is the largest, and the 
tubercles closely set, 'flattened, and obliquely square; the umbilicus 
is rather more expanded, and the marginal tubercles are of a similar 
size, but coloured of a reddish-brown. ' ■&. quadriceps is an American 
shell, and 8. granulatum an Asiatic. 

■ 5,- Solabtom as-pjriutm. Sol testd discoided? spird retmd; anfrm* 

■ tibus supernfe plimulatis, infernh ratundatk y uMque cingulis parvis 
numerosis instructs; cingulis tuberculin parvis dspemlm / umbilico 
valde patulo; ared angustd , l<evi* Alt* 1|, diam. 4f 1-in; 

Hab. Straits of Macassar; in eleven fathoms, course sand. 

Cab. Belcher. 

A single dead specimen only was obtained, destitute of colour and 
choked with sand. It is remarkable from its rounded base and its 
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very expanded umbilicus, which is proportionately larger than in any 
other species. In S. perspectivum the umbilicus is equal to a third 
of the diameter, but in the present species it is two-fifths. 

6 * Solarium dorsuosum. Sol. testd conoided , Imigatd , solidd, 
fused, alho confuse nebulosd; anfractibus plamdatis, spiraliter seri¬ 
atim sulcatis , spine leviter striatis; ad peripheriam sulcis geminis 
imtmctd; hast sulcatd , versils centrum subtuberculatd; umbilico 
patulo, erenis magnis cincto; ared umbilicali unicostatd ; aperturd 
subrotundatd , interne bisutcatd. Alt. 4, diam. 6| lin. 

Hah. Puerto Galore, island of Mindoro, Philippines; in seven fa¬ 
thoms,, sandy mud. 

Cab. Cuming. 

7. Solarium dealbatum. SoL testd eonico-trochiformi, alba; 
anf ractibus planulatis, quadriseriatim granulate - costatis ; cingulo 
ultimo paulb majore , prominulo; umbilico coarctato, erenis parvis 
instructor ared umbilicali multicostatd; aperturd rotimdatd. 
Alt. 7, diam. 6 lin. 

Hah, Manila, Cab. Hinds, 

This species may be readily distinguished from S. vanegatum by 
its uniform colour and by the several ribs which cross the umbilical 
space, all of which are of equal size ; from S. cylindraceum by its 
decided conical shape, and the characters detailed above observable 
in the inferior girdle, . ’ 

It is unquestionable that a sound division of the genus may be 
effected, by taking S. variegatum as the type of a new group; and 
this opinion rests on the conformation of the foot of the animal, de¬ 
cidedly sessile eyes, and very peculiar operculum of this species. 
But* in trying to effect this I have met with the following genera, all 
of which have been advanced for sections of the genus as left by 
Lamarck :— Omaltms , Deshayes; Bifrontia, Deshayes; Meddles , 
Schlofcheim; Cirrus, Sowerby; Euomphalus, Sowerby; Schizostoma, 
Broun; Soktriclla , Beatles Wood; Torinict, Gray; and not having 
before me the materials for deciding their respective merits, and being 
averse to treating the difficulty as a gordian knot by the erection of 
another genus, I am compelled to leave the subject as I found it. 

8* Solarium fragile. SoL testd orbieulato*discoided ; anfractibus 
quadriseriatim tuberculato-cinguldtis; cingulo supremo et ultimo 
Jmm piciis, mediums margarilaceis; ad peripheriam angulatd, 
cnmnhLl; had tumido; umbilico patulo , erenis parvis albis acuiis 
cincto ; ared umbilicali Imvi; aperturd iriangulari. Alt, 1, diam. 

3 lin. 

Huh North coast of New Guinea; in seven fathoms, sand. 

Cab, Belcher* ".Vv. : , V ; : 

9, Solarium fulvum. , SoL testd orbiculato-discoided, solululd, 
fdvd $ spied return; mfmctibm multiseriatim granulosa* cingulatis, 
mediants minor Urns; ad peripheriam obtusd, carinis duabus, iertid 
minors intermedia.S' hast rotmdatd, seriatim granulatd; umbilico 

■.i^mediocnyCrems -cmcolgnbus cincto; ared umbilicali leviter uni - 
cosiald; aperient snlnjuadratfc Alt, 1§» diam. 11m / . 

Muh New Guinea. Cab* Belcher and Hinds, 
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10. Solarium virgatum. Sol, testd orbiculaio - discoidea, spirit 
retusd; anfractibus. .qumkismatini gramlatis , cintjido supremo et 
ultimo rtfs, mediants albis ; ad periphermn obtvsts, duabiis carhiis 
crmulatis; hast rolundatd, seriatim.granulatd; mibilico mediocrh 
events albis cincto, ext us cingula rufo tuber culato; aperturd an- 
gukitd, Alt. 1, diam. 2 lin. 

21a!), New Guinea. ' Cab. Belcher. 

11. Solarium eenestiiatum.-- SoL testd arhieulato-discoidcd, 
spirit retusd; anfractibns multiseriatim gramlatis,' lomjitrorsum 
striaiis; suturd .emiaUculatd ; ad penpheriam rotunda Id, carhiis 
tribus subaqualibus ; hast rolundatd,'seriatim granulatd; umbilico 
subpatulo , erenis parvis numerosis cincto ; ami umhilimU carhiis 
duahus parvis ; aperturd rotundatd. Alt. 1|, diam. 3^ Hu. 

Ilab. New Guinea. Cab. Belcher. 

As the only specimen obtained was without the animal, deprived 
of colour, and had evidently been some time lying in the mud, the 
cancellation is perhaps considerably more distinct than in the recent 
state. It is one of those which approach very closely to the unarmed 
species of Delphintda. 

12. Solarium clelatitm,- Sol, testdpared, vald'h diseoided, nilidd, 
fused; spird mild; 'anfractibus.proph'suturain unhsenatini tuber - 
' culatis, medih elegantcr radiatim plico-striatis; ad penpheriam 
carints duabiis obtusis iuberculatis; ad basin rotundatd; aperturd 
suhroiundd; umbilico valde patulo, erenis parvis numerosis armaio. 
Diam. 2, umbilic. 1 lin. 

Hah, Straits of Macassar; in ten fathoms, among coarse sand. 

Cab. Belcher. 

13. Solarium trochlea re. Sol, testd orbmdato-conoided, depres- 
siusculd ; anfractibus subtumidis, spiral longitudinal-iter plkatis , 
ultimo l&vigato , superne sulco unic'o divisis , ared mprmnd utro - 
fusco fasciatd, infra maculis quadrat is atrofuseis cinetd; ad peri- 
pheriam carinatd, maculis albis et atrofuseis articulate : ornatd; 
ad basin paulisper tiimidii; umbilico magno, patalo; erenis subacutk 
fuscis . Diam. 20, umbilic. 8 lin. 

Hah. Indian Seas. Cab. Cuming and Hinds. 

In general appearance it very closely resembles S. per sped hum, 
with which it has no doubt been long associated. In comparing the 
adult shells of both species, this will he found somewhut smaller# 
thinner* and more depressed; the. whorls are somewhat more tumid, 
those of the spire obliquely longitudinally folded, but, the last and 
penultimate are smooth, or very nearly so ;■ above they 'are divided by 
a single groove, between which, and the suture is a continuous dark 
band, beneath a series of square approximating spots, .which towards 
the spire usually become continuous; the base is also somewhat 
tumid; the umbilicus is large, expanded, and perspective, and sur¬ 
rounded by chestnut-brown angular cremations; and the aperture Is 
rhomboidal. It is no doubt an Indian species, but the locality is 
not known. 

14. Solarium ruimuiiATUM. Sol. testd conieo-orbiculatd ; anfrac¬ 
tibus subtumidis, spine longitudmaliter oblique plkatis, superne 
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sulcis diiabus cinctis, maculis ryfo-fuscis subgeminis ornatis, area 
mediand patlide chiefed; del peripheriam carinatd articulate macu~ 
laid; ad basin sfrigis rufo-fuscis radiatim disposiiis; umbilico 
subpatulo, crams parvis albidts. Diam. 15, umbilic. 4 lin. 

Hah. *»—*—• ? Cab. Hinds. V 

The base is distinctively ornamented with reddish-brown rays, 
and the square spots on the whorls are somewhat twin in their dis¬ 
tribution, since they occupy corresponding situations in the two 
upper narrow areas. 

Corbula, Bruguieres. 

1. Corbula cm spa. Corb. testa ovatd, solidd, albidd, antice rotim - 
(laid, posticb truncatd , ah umbonibus obtuse carinatd; valvis ro- 
lundatis , desetrd churned sulcata, sinistra fere kevig at d ; umbonibus 
politis, eburneis . Long. 4| ; lat. 2\ ; alt. 3 lin. 

11(d). Island of Burias, Philippines. Cab. Cuming, 

2. Coiibula adust a. Corb. testa sub oblique trigond, kevigald, fused, 
subtumidd, antice rotundatd , postice subacuminatd, ab umbonibus 
angulatd; valvarum margmibus vcntralibus acutis, productis ; unu 
bonibus erosis. Long. G ; lat. 2§; alt. 5 lin. 

Bah. New Zealand, Cab. Cuming. 

3. Corbula p roc be a. Corb. testd ovatd, Imvigatd, fused, antice 
raimdatd, postice elongate,, subnasatd; valvarum margmibus ven- 
tralibus acutis, productis ; umbonibus erosis. Long. 7; lat. 3; 
alt. 5 lin. 

Bah. -?' Cab. Cuming. 

These two species closely resemble each other, and both are pro¬ 
bably estuary shells. 

4. Corbula carnosa, Cork, testd ovatd, solidd, submquilatcrali, 
pallidd, carnoso-roseo radiatd; valvis ambabus sulcatis, margmibus 
vcntralibus indausis; antice rotundatd, postice subnasute breviter 
attcmiatd; umbonibus laivigatis, ad angulos albidis. Long. 4 \; 
lat, 2; alt, 3 lin. 

ffaL—} Cab. Cuming. 

** Continuation of Mr. G. B. Sowerby’s description of Scalami” 

Scalaivxa aurita, Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 33. f. 62. Seal, testd 
dangatd, Uwi, mnbilieaid; anfrdctibus rotundatis, contiguis; va- 
ricibus Imnbus, decumbentibus , subnumerosis, props suturam sub- 
'araidtis, nonnulUs erassis, pluribus temibus ; aperfurd maghd, mi - 
riformi ; colore inter varices futvo, fasciis tribus fusms. ■ 

■ In general form resembling Sc. lineal a of Say, 1 but wanting the, 
keel on the lower whorl, and having a large'open umbilicus. In 
Mr. Cuming’s collection; from, the coast.of Coromandel; 

Scalaeia immaculata, Thes, Conch, part 4. pi. 33. f. 58. Seal, 
testdpyramidali, acuminaidjransverse minutisshnestriaid; anfrac - 
iibus numerosis, rptmdatis, stiturddistinctd; varicibus simplicibus, 
pierumquc temissimis, nonmllis crassiuscuUs; aperturd ovali , pos¬ 
tice acuminata, labia interno antic's subhwrassato; umbilico medi* 
ocri; colore albo. 
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Very much like Sc, vestalte of Hinds* lately described in the'* Zoo¬ 
logical Proceedings,'’ but more elongated, with a larger umbilicus and 
with the varices near the suture simple, whereas in Sc. vestalis they 
are acuminated. 

Collected by Mr. Cuming in sandy mud at eight or ten fathoms, 
at Catanauan, province of Tayabas, isle of Luzon. 

Sc-ALAitiA Ca.tawauknsis, Thes. Conch, part 4* pL *14, f. 93 Ik 04. 
Seal iestd .pyramidali, mmmnatd,. minvtimme striald; mifracti- 
bus rofmdatm rapide crescmtibus, varmfrn plerumque ofmdeth, 
nommttte remits missis; apertiird ovali > mhmtriformi ; umbillm 
panto; cotore valide yriseo , in medio anfmetmm fimid fused, 
laid , obscurd . 

It is much shorter than Sc. Martinii s with the thickened cost® 
still more rare; the aperture is less oval and less auriform. There 
is a broad band of pale brown in the centre of the whorls. 

Brought from Catanauan, isle of Luzon, Philippines, by Mr. Cu¬ 
ming, and found in sandy mud at a depth of eight or ten fathoms. 

ScALAitiA sim i lis, Thes. Conch. part- 4. pi. 34. f, ,90. Seal, testa 
mbovali, spiraliter mimtisshne striata; anfractibm panels, vari - 
cibws tenummis, plerumque nnmerom, nonnullte craswtsculte; 
aperturd ovali , post led mbangulatd,-tebio inter no vis immsmlo ct 
expanse ; umbilicp parvo; colore pallidisshnc Julvo. 

The whorls arc much less prominent, the minute varices more 
numerous, and the umbilicus considerably smaller than in Sr. Cato* 
nauemis * 

Collected by Mr. Cuming in Puerto (Mere, isle of Mindoro,, in 
sandy mud at four or five fathoms. 

Scalaria BtJLLATA, Thes. Conch, part 4, pi. 34. £ 87. Seal , 
test it: ventricomsimd, brevi, lavi, 'anfractibm panels f rapide cm - 
emtibus , varkibus subnumerosis, irregukiribm , decumbent Urns, pie - 
rumqtie tenummis, nonnullte crassioribm, ad suturam pmtulilm 
ekvatte et reflem; aperturd magnd; umhilico parvo $ colore alba* 
We have only one specimen of this extremely ventricosc shell, in 
a very imperfect state, from the island of Capul, Philippines, taken 
on the coral reefs by Mr. Cuming. ' 

Scalaiua FivxABiLis, Thes, Conch. part4. pL 3-3, L 74* Seal, laid 
pyramidal*, aeummald , iemi % . mperfomtd ; imrmbm immmimU, 

. valdk mrnwnms, Immmtte,. eMmtibw* ■ proph mUttram aeuth mgu~ 

■ latte i aperturd magnd, Mm interna mihinvrmsata; color# alkn 
A thin pyramidal species, with extremely numerous thin laminar 
varices, which project in an acute angle close to the suture. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection; brought from Swan I'Uver by ,Lieut, 
Collie, 11,N. 

Scalaeia indibtincta, Thes, Conch. part 4, pL 35. f, 141. Seal. 

, testa elongate, mperforatd, minuth spiraliter ririaUl; mifrmtibm 
mmerosis , gradatim <rescan Him, mtmt dtetinctdf varkibm nnf 
merosis i 1 a qualibus, rotmuhUte , decumbmtibm, mmplmbus; aper¬ 
turd pared, labia Memo antirii mbinenmato ; colore alba. 
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In Mr* Cuming’s collection ; brought from St. Bias, Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia, by the Hon, Mr. Harris* 

Scalarxa surtilis, Thes. Concb, part 4. pi. 35. f, 137. Seal, testd 
elongatd, angustatd , spiraliter minute striata; anfractibus mime - 
rosis, gradatim crescentihus, props suturam elevaiis ; varicibus 
numerosisshnis, lamimtis , crenulatis , superne angulatis ; aperturd 
pared ; co/on? zWer varices obscure fuse o. 

A small elongated turreted shell, to the beauty of which neither 
the description nor the figure can do justice: the varices are nume¬ 
rous, laminated, and regularly crenulated. 

Collected by Mr. Cuming at the isle of Camiguing, in coarse 
sand at thirty fathoms; and at the isle of Corregidor, in sandy mud 
at thirty fathoms. 

Scalaria concinna, Thes. Conch. part 4. pi. 33. p. 63. Seal, testd 
subovali , Imi, imperforatd , obtusd; anfractibus subprominentibus ; 
varicibus numcrosis, regularibus, oblique hi spiram contmuis, sub-, 
rotundatis; aperturd ovali, labio interno tenui; colore pallidissime 
fulvo. 

The whorls in this species are more prominent, the ribs more nu¬ 
merous, and the inner edge of the aperture thinner than in Sc. mul- 
ikostata. 

Found by Mr. Cuming in sanely mud at sixty fathoms, at Loay, 
isle of Bohol, Philippines. 

Scalaria multicostata, Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 34. f. 96. Seal, 
testd subovali, leevi, imperforatd, obtusd ,* varicibus subnumerosis , 
regularibus , oblique in spiram contimis , subrotundatis; aperturd 
ovali; labio interno anticb expanso et incrassato; colore pallidis - 
fulvo. 

Rather oval and obtuse, with numerous regular, prominent, rounded 
varices.j the anterior part of the inner lip is thickened and spread 
over the columella* 

Brought by Mr. Cuming from Corregidor, Philippines. 

Scalaria connexa, Thes.’Conch, part 4. pi. 34."f. 98/ Seal, testd 
■ ovali, subclongatd, leevi, imperforatd; suturd profundd; varicibus 
numcrosis, laminatis, prominenUbus, in spiram oblique contmuis; 
aperturd ovali; cohre inter varices obscurb fulvo, 

The numerous varices of this small species are laminar, prominent, 
anti continued from whorl to whorl on the spire, as in the Sc. Clathnis 
of Liumuus, from which it differs essentially in not having the spiral 
rib at the lower part of the last whorl. -. 

Brought from Sual, province of Pangasinan, isle of Luzon, by Mr* 
Cuming; found in sandy' mud at.seven iathams.' ■■■■■ 

Scalaria pdlchkerima, Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 34. f. 92. Seal, 
testd pyramididi, subventricosd, ■ spiraliter minute stria, id, imper - 
fomtd; anfractibus rotmdaiis , suturd profundd; varicibus sub- 
numcrosis , lamimtis, cxtanUbm, prominenUbus, superne in ungu¬ 
ium acutum productis; aperturd ovali , postice acutangulatd, anticb 
subqmdratd , labio interno subexpanso; colore inter mrms fmm- 
purpurascents, : 
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Pyramidal, acute, rather ventrlcose, spirally striated, with a deep 
suture and with rather broad laminar varices, which are expanded 
into an acute angle near the suture. 

Found by Mr. Cuming in black sand at a depth, of four fathoms, 
at Duraaguete, isle of Negros, 

Scalakia ovalis, Thes. Conch.' part 4. pi. 34. f, 104, Seat, testa 
mbovali, loom; anfrmtlhuspauck t ulthnd magndvaricibus mmem, 
cra$m> rotundatk; a per turd <nmU , marghw mmmalo, 'him in* 
term incrasqato, expanse ; cotore inter varices pollute eetmleo. 

The whorls of this very small shell are few in number, the last dis¬ 
proportionately large, with about nine very thick rounded varices; 
the aperture is oval, with a very thick edge, and the inner lip ex¬ 
panded. 

Collected by Mr. Cuming in sanely mud at twenty to thirty 
fathoms, at Cagayan, province of Misamis, island of Mindinao. 

Scalar!a iiexagona, Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 33. f. 67. Seal, testa 
brevi, l(cvi» imparforatd ; anfractUms contiguk , varmints sex, 
crassk, prominentibm, ad apirnn -oblique contimis / aperturd, ro- 
tundatd; colore albo . 

A short, imperforate, white species, with whorls closely united 
and strong varices, forming about six oblique continuous lines along 
the spire. 

In the cabinet of Mr, Cuming: brought by Col. Moffat from Aca¬ 
pulco ; found in the sands. 

Scalaria Elenensis, Thes. Conch, part 4* pi, 34, 1 102. Scat 
testdpyramidtili> kem, imperforatd ; mfmctibm contiguk ,* varU 
cihis sex; ad suturam suhplicaik, irregulantcr contimis ■/ aperturd 
ovali ; colore albo. 

Resembling Sc. mifasciata , but without any band, and having the 
varices straighter and not so regularly continuous. 

Collected by Mr. Cuming at Punta St, Elena, West Columbia; in 
sandy mud at six fathoms. 

Scalaria obtusa, Thes. Conch part 4. pi, 33* f, 54. Seal, testd 
ventrkosd , pyramidal^ imperforat'd, Imvi ; mfractibus contiguk; 

. varicibus mmcrosk, crams, rotundatk , contmuk, supemi stub* 
mguhik ; aperturdrotmdatd, antm mbemarghmkl; Mio inferno 

... spindlier recurve declare albo. :■ 

^ Rather short and thick, white, with numerous varices, which con¬ 
tinue on the spire from whorl to whorl, and are slightly angular 
above j the inner lip of the aperture .is spirally twisted, and forms mi 
undulated notch at its juncture with the .outer Up. 

Collected by Mr, Cuming at Punta St* Elena, Went Columbia; in 
sandy mud at six fathoms, 

" Scalaria Mihboroensis, Thes, Conch, part 4* pi. 34. f, 91. SmL 
tesid pyramidali, Icevi, mperforatd, tenui; mfractibus vix aepa* 
ratis; varicibus mmcrosk, simplmbm, ad suturam mbirrcguhrk 
ter junciis; colore albo. 

A small, white, thin shell, slightly resembling Sc. ohUtpim, hut loss 
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oblique, and with more numerous and prominent varices ; the whorls 
are contingent, 

Found by Mr. Cuming on the sands at Puerto Galero, island of 
Mindoro. 

Sc ala in a polita, Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 34. f. 99. Seal . testd 
tenui, elongatd, leevi, imperforatd ; anfractibus numerosis , uzV pro- 
7nin.cn tikis; varicibus subnumerosh, lenuibus, in medio anfractuum 
obsoletis; colore pallid'b grtseo* 

The whorls are numerous and not very prominent; the varices 
appear as if worn away in the middle of the whorls. 

Collected by Mr. Cuming at Xipixapi, West Columbia; in sandy 
mud at ten fathoms. 

Scalaria st at um i n at a , Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 35. f. 127. Seal, 
testd pared, crassd, bred, Icevigatd, imperforatd; anfractibus con - 
lignis, vix prominentibus , antice lined elevatd cinctis; varicibus 
quinque, prominentibus, ad apicem continuis; antice crassis, postice 
in unguium elcvatum expansis; aperturd subrotundd, labio externo 
antice tenui ; colore inter varices cmruleo . 

A small, short, thick species, with very prominent ribs, which are 
elevated and expanded into a broad angle at the upper part of the 
whorls and very thick at the lower ; they are united with each other 
so as to form live oblique prominent ridges up the spire. 

Collected by Mr. Cuming at Payti, Peru; in black sand at seven 
fathoms. 

Scalaria bicarinata, Thes. Conch, part 4. pi. 35. f. 113, 114. 
Seal, testd subexjlindried , elongatd , imperforatd, minute can cel laid ; 
anfractibus sex , lath, ad later a plants , ad suturam crenulatis, ul¬ 
timo carinis binis in medio cincto ; aperturd ovali, margine eras so, 
minute crenulato; colore fere alb o. 

A very curious little shell, with crenulated suture and two promi¬ 
nent keels in the centre of the last whorl; the edge of the aperture 
is much thickened. 

Found by Mr. Cuming in coarse black sand at seven fathoms, at 
Dumaguete, isle of Negros. , 

, Scalaria fusca, Thes. Conch, part-4, pi. 35. f. 138. Seal, testd 
elongatd, imperforatd, spiralitcr minutissime striatd; anfractibus 
12, mhpreminentilms , ultimo carind lineari antice cinctd xiaricibus 
tenuissimis, obliquis, ad, suturam flexuosis; aperturd subovali, mar¬ 
gin® tenui / colore obscurli fulvo, flamnmlis fusds obliquis inter va¬ 
rices seriatim piclo* - - 

An elongated species, with a very narrow hut distinct keel on the 
lower part of the last whorl: the varices are very thin, and bent -in 
near the suture. The shell is finely striated and prettily marked 
with liamc-like patches of dark colour between the varices. There 
are two specimens in Mr, Cuming’s, collection, which were found on 
■ sand' at Sierra Leone, ■■■ ■■ ■ 

ScALAfeiA acuminata, Thes. Conch. part 4, pi. 35. f. 130. 'Seal 
testd elongatd, imperforatd, acummaid; anfractibus 15, vix pro* 
'"fkinerifibus, mtici mrmd tenui cinctis ; varicibus creberrimis, 
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mmerosk, temibm, cunnlineatis; uperturd omM, margin# temd, 
labia interno tortimo ; colore paliidtj fulvo, fasem duabm, mid 
prope suiurmn palliddi unit in medio anfractuum laid , distinct d. 
Elongated, keeled, with numerous whorls, and very numerous 
close-set curvilinear varices* 

Found by Mr. Cuming in sandy mud at seven fathoms at Malacca. 


Mr. Gould laid before the Meeting specimens of three now spe¬ 
cies of Mammalia, which he described as . 

Halmaturvs riotiTMANJSfix* IIah Mas facie tmescmlkdnered % 
front# ntfesceniv, spado inter auras.mnhwqite mierne nigrescent^ 
'cinercis; lined nucludi nigrescent if used ; (torso saturate fusco 
grtseo irrorato, colli corporisque latenbus , artubas an this el pos~ 
ticls riffs, gulture ct pectore fudvescenti-albm abikmiine cmereo; 
caudd canescente , svpcrnc ct ad npimn nigrescent#, 

Foemina man as&milis , coloribus pallidioribus* Junior ei s* nigrescenti- 
cinerei , colore apud dorsum saturatiore . 

Adult Male. —Face dark grizled grey, stained with rufous on the 
forehead; external surface of the ear and the space between the ears 
dark blackish grey; sides of the neck, shoulders, fore-arms, Hanks 
and hind-legs rufous, which colour is palest on the flanks,; a line 
of obscure blackish brown passes down the back of the neck, and 
spreads into the dark grilled brown of the back; throat and chest 
huffy white; under surface of body grey; tail grilled grey, deepen¬ 
ing into black on the upper side and the extremity ; the fur is some¬ 
what short, coarse and ad pressed; the base bluish grey, succeeded 
by rufous, then white, and the extreme tip black. Weight 12# lbs. 

Adult Female, —Is similar in colour to the male, but of a more 
uniform tint, in consequence of the rufous colouring of the shoulders 
and flanks being* paler, and the, grizlcd appearance of the back not 
so blight, ' Weight B ibs; 

The young is dark grilled grey, approaching to black, particu¬ 
larly along the back. Weight 5 lbs* 

Ad tilt Male, Female. 


; . Ft, 

Length from the nose to the tip of the tail ,, $ 

--~ of tail / . *...*. *,.... I 

—— of tarsus and toes# including the nail ,, 0 
—**— of arm and hand, including the nails *. 0 
•~-r~ of face from the tip of the nose to the 1 
base of the ear j 

—■ of ear .......,.. * * . * , *,, 0 


hu 

6 

n 

4 

ci 

4|- 

2| 


n. In. 

a 4 
1 2 
0 5f| 
0 4 

0 4 


HATiMATtmus Dam a* Hah miter c fusco, canescente, rabammfe mi 
nudum* ad dorsum imum , ct per mlm tmikm $ ftmtt eiueml ru/h 
tumid ; fronte sputio inter uures t auributnpw eaternh mtjrmmmiL 
cimreis ; artubm postick pallidh fmtis; mudd cmmcentt\ cor pore 
inferiore pal lute cincreo. 

General colour of the fur grizlcd brown, becoming of n reddish 
tint on the back of the neck, arms and rump ; face grey, Washed with 
rufous on the forehead; outside of the cars and the space between 
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blackish grey; hinder legs light brown; tail grilled}grey; under 
surface of the body pale grey, * j n 

Length from the nose to the extremity of the tail.... 2 11 

—-of tail.. .. 1 2| 

—-—- of tarsus and toes, including the nail . 0 5 : | 

--— of arm and hand, including the nails . 0 

■— 1 —— of face from the tip of the nose to base of ear . 0 4 

-—•-— of ear .. ■... ............ 0 ' 2| 


Tliis animal is closely allied to and is nearly the same size as II, 
Tketulis, but has much larger ears, and the fur much more dense and 
lengthened; the base of the fur is bluish grey, to which succeeds 
reddish brown, then silvery white, the extreme tips being black. 

The above is the description of a female; the male will doubtless 
prove to be of larger size. 

It is very numerous on the islands of the Houtmann’s Abrolhos, 
and also inhabits Western Australia, where it is called f Dama’ by 
the aborigines. 

Lag onotiESTES hirsutus* Lag, uremceo-fulvus> dor so griseo irro- 
rato ; spatio circumoculari conspicue rubescenti-fulvo; auribus 
mediocribus, exterrie cinereo-fuscis, intus pilis alhidis obsitis , pedi- 
bus /lavescenti-fulvis. 

General colour of the fur, particularly on the hind quarters and 
under surface, rich sandy buff ; that of the head and back having a 
grizled appearance, occasioned by each hair having a mark of grey¬ 
ish white near the tip; the fur, which is exceedingly soft, is blackish 
brown at the base, then rufous, the whole beset with numerous hairs, 
which gradually increase in length towards the lower part of the 
body, where they exceed the general length of the fur by nearly two 
inches, and being of a rich rufous tint, give the animal a very con¬ 
spicuous appearance; broad space round the eye reddish buff; ears 
moderately large, greyish brown externally, and clothed with whitish 
hairs within ; feet nearly uniform yellowish buff. ^ 

Length from tip of nose to tip of tail... 2 3| 

■-of tail *.... 0 10| 

— - - of tarsus and toes, including nail. G 5£ 

- - of arm and hand, including nails... 0 2? 

-—**—-of face from tip of nose to base of ear ...... 0 3$ 

——■—- of ear.... 0 If 

The above is the description of a male, from the York district of 
Western Australia, where it is called by the aborigines ‘ Woo-rup/ 
It is a very beautiful and well-marked species, distinguished from 
every other member of its genus by the long reddish hairs of the 
rump. The extreme tip of TheTailris white, but whether this''Cha¬ 
racter is constant or not is at'present unknown. , 

■ At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Gould read the following ex^. 
tracts from a letter he had received from Mr. Gilbert, describing the 
habits, &e. of some Mammalia and Ares of Western Australia;— 

“ With, respect to the Kangaroos, I have 1 heard of the little silver- 
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haired Lagorchestes (Lagorchestes afhipiHs), and’ have triad hard to 
procure a specimen; ifc is. a species well known to the natives of 
Moore's river, by whom ifc is called * Nar-nineJ and is only to be found 
in densely thick scrub on hats, and on the' edges of swamps where 
the small brush Melaleuca grows so thickly that ifc is almost impos¬ 
sible for a man to force his way through; its runs being under this, 
the animal escapes even the quick eye of a native. The only possible 
means of obtaining it is by having a number of natives to clear the 
spot, and two or three with guns and dogs to watch for it. 

“ This beautiful little animal makes ho nest, but squats precisely 
like a hare, as I have been assured by Mr. Johnson .Drummond, Of 
the other species with white behind the ears l can learn very little; 
are you satisfied it is not a variety ? I have seen many with white 
spots about different parts of the head, which is said by all the 
hunters to be a common occurrence; the only character which ap¬ 
pears to me to approach a specific difference is the redness of colour¬ 
ing, which has been often observed by hunters ; the woolly nature of 
the for is only the winter covering common to all of them. 

“The grey kangaroo, Macropm Qiydromn.% Gould, of which ! 
have a very interesting series, lias very thin hair in summer, while 
in winter the coat is thick and woolly. 

# “ The male is called Yoon-gur and the female Work by the abori¬ 
gines. This large kangaroo is tolerably abundant over the whole 
colony of Western Australia, from King George's Sound, south, to 
forty miles north of Moore's river, the farthest point I have readied ; 
ifc does not appear to confine itself to any peculiar description of 
country, being as often seen in the gum-forests, among hills, as on 
the open plains and clear grassy hillocks; it is however more nume¬ 
rous in the open parts of the country, where it is not so liable to sur¬ 
prise. In travelling from Guilford to York, from two to four or five 
may occasionally be met with; but farther in the interior, particularly 
at Gwangum plains, herds of thirty to fifty' may often be met with ; 
further south, beyond Kojenup, they are still more numerous ; in fact, 

I have never seen in any part of Australia so large a herd as the one 
I met with on the Gordon plains in 1840; at the most moderate cal¬ 
culation there could not have been less than five hundred kangaroos * 
several of the party, in their astonishment, considered there were 
even, a greater number than 1 have stated. 

* hi he large full-grown male is termed a Buck or Boomer, mud 
attains a great size, when he becomes a most fortnuhthfo opponent 
to the best dogs in the country, few of which will ever run a large 
Boomer; this may in some degree -.account for the few limtmmm of 
very large ones being killed It is not by their greater speed that 
they are enabled to escape; on the contrary, their great weight 
m some measure incapacitates them for running fast, or to any great 
distance, so that almost any dog may overtake themj instead, there¬ 
fore, of running away, the Boomer invariably turns round and feces 1 
hm pursuers, erecting himself to his foil height, if possible with hie 
back against a tree, and thus awaits the rush of the dogs, endeavour¬ 
ing to strike them with his powerful hind-toe, or catching them in 
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his fore-arms, and while thus holding them, inflicting dreadful and 
often fatal wounds with his foot. Old dogs well broken in, and ac¬ 
customed to hunting the Boomer, will keep him at bay by their 
barking till the hunter comes up, who is generally furnished with a 
short heavy stick, and with a blow or two on the head brings the 
animal down. Even the hunter often runs a hazard, for a Boomer 
will frequently, on the approach of man, leave the dogs and attack 
his new opponent most fiercely; and at times it is no easy matter to 
avoid being severely cut in attempting to kill it. When closely pur¬ 
sued it takes to the water, and as the dogs approach, catches them 
in its arms and holds them under him till drowned. If the water be 
too shallow for drowning them, it has been known to catch one dog 
and place it beneath its feet, while courageously waiting the ap¬ 
proach of a second. The swiftest runner is the female of the first 
year before having young, and of the second year with her first 
young; at this age her speed is so great that she is termed the 
4 Flying Doe’: if she obtains anything like a fair start, she will give 
the fleetest dogs a long and severe run, and will frequently succeed 
in outstripping them; upon finding herself too closely pressed she 
attempts to evade the dogs by making a sudden leap, almost at a 
right angle with her course, and the dogs, not unfrequently when 
very close to her, and at full speed, bound past her to such a distance, 
that by the time they regain the track the kangaroo has gained so 
much ground as to get fairly away; but this stratagem often accele¬ 
rates her death, for in turning off so suddenly the whole weight is 
thrown upon one limb; the leg is consequently broken, the animal 
falls, and the next moment becomes an easy prey. Even large bucks 
are sometimes taken in this way ; in their flight and anxiety to escape 
the dogs, they often run against a stump or a tree with such violence 
as to be killed on the spot. 

" It would scarcely he supposed, from seeing this animal in con¬ 
finement, where it appears so quiet and harmless, that it can be 
excited to rage and ferocity ; yet such is the case in a state of 
nature. Upon finding itself without a chance of escape, it summons 
up all its energies for a last struggle, and would often come of!'victor 
if it had dogs alone to contend with: the moment it sees the ap¬ 
proach of man, it appears to know instinctively that he is its most 
formidable opponent; its lips are then curved and contracted ; its 
'eyes sparkle with rage, and'seem ready to start from their sockets; 
its ears are in rapid and constant motion, and it utters'its peculiar 
though .not loud voice—a sort of smothered grunt, half hiss or hard 
breathing; its .attention is .totally" withdrawn from the dogs to its 
new enemy; regardless of their rush, it loses'its former advantage; 
and the dogs having once fairly got hold, the animal is easily brought 
down. 

“ If a female with a tolerably large young one in the pouch be 
pursued, she will often, by a. sudden,jerk, throw the little creature 
out; whether this is done for her own protection, or for the, purpose 
of misleading the dogs, has been debated by hunters ; I am inclined 
to think the,former is the case, for I have observed that the dogs 
Am* §• Mag, -N. Hut* Vol xiv* 2H 
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pass -on .without .noticing.the. young. one, which in general crouches 
in a tuft' of grass, or hides itself among the scrub without attempting 
to run or make its escape: the mother, if she eludes her pursuers, 
doubtless returns for her offspring. 

** The kangaroos inhabiting the forests are invariably much darker 
and have a thicker coat than those of the plains ; the young are at 
first of a very light fawn-colour, and get darker until two years old ; 
from this age they again become lighter in colour, and the old males 
become of a very light grey; the coat, as already mentioned, being 
In the summer thin and hairy, and in the winter of a more woolly 
character. ' It is. no unusual occurrence to find them with white 
marks on the head, particularly a white spot between the eyes or on 
the forehead; in one instance I observed the whole of the throat, 
cheeks, and upper part of the head spotted with yellowish while. 
Albinoes have been frequently met with. The largest and heaviest 
kangaroo of this species, of which I have any authentic account, was 
killed at the Murray, and weighed 160 lbs.*” 

“ Hahnaturus mmicatus :—Brush and Blue Kangaroo of colonists ; 
Goorh-a t aborigines of Perth; Quarm , aborigines of the interior. 

“ This is by far the swiftest and most difficult kangaroo to pro¬ 
cure with dogs, not only from its fleetness, but also from the zigzag 
manner of its successive leaps and the thick brush which it inhabits; 
it is very rarely seen in the open country, dwelling; in scrubby dis¬ 
tricts, and the facility with which it bounds off and rounds the 
clumps of bushes, enables it to make its escape with comparative 
ease : during the heat of the day it may be seen under the shade of 
a tree or thick clump of bushes, and may be often approached within 
a few yards before it bounds from its cover, thus affording a tolerably 
easy shot. Weight from 17 to 21 lbs.” 

“Anous stolidus .—The Noddy and its allied species are the most nu¬ 
merous of all the inhabitants of the Houtmanu’s Abrolhos, breeding in 
prodigious numbers; the bird lays in November and December, form¬ 
ing a nest of sea-weed about six inches in diameter, and varying in 
height from four to eight inches, but without anything like regularity 
of form; the top is nearly fiat, there being but a very slight hollow 
to prevent the egg rolling off; for, like others of the Stcrnkim, they 
never lay but a single egg. The nests are so. completely plastered 
with tlveir excrement, that at first sight it appears to be almost the 
.only' materialthey are either placed on the ground, in a dear open 
space,'or on the tops of the. thick scrub,;over the .'Htcrm juliglnomi ; 
'these two 'species..incubate, together In the utmost harmony, the 
: bushes to an Immense...extent '.wearing a mottled appearance*" from 
the great'mass of birds of both species perched on the top; the male 
Sterna fuligmom sitting quite close to the west of the Noddy, while 
its mate is beneath, performing her arduous duties of Incubation, On 
walking among these birds' nests, I was surprised to observe the ex¬ 
treme tenacity with which they kept their post; in fact they would 
not remove off the egg or young, but suffered themselves to be fairly 

* The head, feet and fbvMfcm were exhibited, 
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trod upon, or taken off by the band; and so thickly were these nests 
placed, that it was no easy matter to avoid crushing either birds or 
eggs at every step. In the middle of January I found the eggs very 
nearly ready to hatch, and but few young birds; in numerous in¬ 
stances the bird would suiter me to take it by the wing and throw it 
off the nest, but would immediately return, although I was still 
standing close to the spot. There would be an overwhelming increase 
of this species yearly but for one check which nature has provided 
against it in the presence of a lizard, which is extremely abundant 
about their breeding-places, and which finds an easy prey in this and 
S, fuliginosa. I am satisfied, from constant observation, that on an 
average, not more than one out of every twenty birds hatched ever 
reach maturity, or live long enough to take wing; besides this, 
great numbers of the old birds are constantly killed ; these lizards 
do not eat the whole bird, but merely extract the brains and ver¬ 
tebral marrow; the remainder however is soon cleared off by the 
Dermestes lardarkts , which is here in amazing numbers, and gave 
me a great deal of uneasiness and constant trouble to preserve my 
collection from their repeated attacks. I did not observe the Noddy 
inhabiting any other but South Island; they do not appear to go far 
out to sea to feed, finding an abundance of food immediately outside 
the outer reef; nor did I in any one instance observe it feeding in 
the smooth quiet water between the outer reef and the islands. Their 
food consists of small fish, small mollusea, medusa?,, cuttle-fish, &c. 
I rides brown, bill and legs blackish grey; flight somewhat heavy and 
very irregular/* ■■ 

“ Anous -? (Lesser Noddy).—This, although an allied species 

to the Noddy, is totally different in its habits of incubation, and is 
even much more numerous than the former; it builds a nest of sea¬ 
weed on the branches of the mangrove, from four to ten feet above 
the ground; like the Noddy, however, it is truly gregarious, arranging 
their nests as closely as possible; the sea-weed is merely thrown 
across the branch without any regard to form, till they have a heap 
varying from two to four inches in height, the long pieces of sea¬ 
weed in many instances hanging beneath the branch, which makes 
it appear a much larger structure: their nests and the branches 
of the trees are completely white from their excrement, throwing 
out a most disagreeable and sickly odour, which is perceptible at a 
considerable distance. Although there are large groves of-man¬ 
groves on other islands, this bird only inhabits those of South 
Island. I have seen many vast flocks of birds, but I must con¬ 
fess! was not at all prepared for: the surprise I experienced in wit¬ 
nessing'the amazing clouds (literally speaking) which these birds 
present when congregating' 1 in '.the'-"evening 1 ; - while they had their 
young to feed, their departure and ■■return" with food during the- day* 
in one direction had a most singular appearance. - From their breed¬ 
ing-place, across the smooth" .'water (to--seaward; beyond the outer 
reef,'is a distance of about four'miles, ..and" this’ entire distance, in 
their one and regular track, wore, the appearance of one continuous 
dark' line, from ■ their 'prodigious numbers: after the young were 

2 H 2 
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enabled to accompany the parent birds, I observed they all left the 
breeding or roosting-place in. the morning and did not again return 
till evening, apparently the first comers waiting the arrival of the 
last before finally roosting for the night; it is when thus assembling 
that the amazing number is seen to perfection; even Audubon, who 
has been so accustomed to see such vast flocks of the passenger pigeon, 
could hardly avoid expressing surprise if he had. an opportunity of 
seeing these birds at sunset, moving in one immense mass over and 
around their roosting-place ; while the noise of the old 'birds* quack 
and the piping whistle of the young ones is almost deafening. This 
bird, like its congener, lays but a single egg; it; commences incu¬ 
bating in December, and appears to be the exclusive inhabitant of 
the mangroves; and while sitting on its egg or tending its young is 
as easily caught as the Noddy, suffering itself to be taken off its nest 
rather than leave it. As an article of food it was the favourite, 
several hundreds being killed almost daily during our stay on the 
island. From the circumstance of this bird inhabiting the upper 
branches may be attributed its numbers being greater than any 
other of the numerous birds which inhabit the islands, the lizards 
being unable to climb the branches with the facility necessary for 
capturing their prey, and it thus escapes their repeated attacks, to 
which the others must at all times be subject on the ground/* 

Mr. L. Fraser laid upon the table three new species of Birds, winch 
he described as 

Lagopus ferruginous. Lag. dor so, humeris , el uropygio , nitidh 
ferrugineis ; singulis pluntis in medio fusco notatis; mipite at eollo 
fuscis; plumarum rudicibus albis ; primariis emends; mmki.'m* 
pernb cinerefaferrugineo. marginatd et ad apicem qlbti ifemimbm 
tarsisque ferrugineis nigro atque albo t vix distinct*.* fasdatis ; 
vostro et ungidbus nigris , ceromate el dig it is fluvis. 

Upper surface dark brown, mottled slightly with white on the head 
and neck; tail above the basal half white, terminal brown, totally 
white beneath, the feathers on the breast having' brown quills and 
those on the sides and thighs spotted with brown. 

Total length 234 in.; wings, 17; tail, 10; gape, 1 1 ; tarsi, !J, 

Hab. Mexico. ~ 

Mus. ZooL Sac, Land. 

There are three specimens of this bird in different ■ stages of plu¬ 
mage in the Society’s collection, all from Mexico; one was presented 
by John Taylor, Esq,, another by Nr A. Vigors, Esq, 

PsiTTAcns TxMNRxt. Pf* saturate, cinerem ?, uropygio, abdiminv mm ,* 
crisso, ct femorihus pdUdkcmems, vautld saturate ’formgmm* 
rubrd, reatricibm singulis (tenth* 
liab. Timneh country, Sierra Leone.; ■ ■ 

, Le Perroquet cendre noir; Le Vaiilant, Hist. Nat. des PerroquctB, 

, ph 102. ■ ;v.;' 

Mus* Zool.'Soc, Lond/-;:./;' 

This bird is confined to that part; of Western Africa near Sierra 
Leone;, it is. never seen so low down as Cape Coast, which Is the 
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locality of the Psittacus cnthacus,' from which it differs in its''.much 
darker tints of colouring, and the tail-feathers terminating in a point, 

Flyctolopiius citrino-ciustatus. PL dibits, cristd citrind , plu~ 
mis auricularibus sulpfmreo lev iter tinclis » 

In vivario, Zook Soc. Loud. 

About the size of PL sulphurous. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.. 

January 2, 1843,*—W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a living specimen of Odacantha melanura, 
recently captured in the Hammersmith marshes. 

The President exhibited some wheat, recently imported from India, 
greatly infested with Calandra granaria , upon which he made some 
observations in reference to the very great advantages which would 
result to the Indian agriculturists in case the grain could be imported 
into Europe free from the weevil: whereupon Mr. Edward Double¬ 
day stated, that in North America the Indian corn is attacked by a 
small beetle, belonging to the family Engidee, within a very few months 
after it is full-grown. 

Mr. Westwood read a notice of a new genus and species of British 
Homopterous insects belonging to the family Aphides , found in dif¬ 
ferent stages of growth at the roots of Jerusalem artichokes. They 
are of a broad ovate form, destitute of wings, and of a white or dirty 
whitish colour; their hind feet are singularly inserted quite at the 
sides of the body, whereby the insect is able to throw them upwards 
and backwards and forwards; the hind tarsi are very long and appa¬ 
rently 1-jointed; the rostrum is elongated; the antennae 6-jointed; 
the abdomen destitute of the saccharine tubercles. Mr. Westwood 
proposes to name it Rhizobius Hdianthemi , it not being previously 
described by Burmcister or liartig. 

Mr, Westwood also read an extract from a letter from M. Guerin 
Meneville, containing a new distribution of the species of the genus 
llhipicera, since published in the ‘Species et Iconographie g&forique 
dcs Imectes,’ 

February 6,—George Newport, Esq, (who had been elected Presi¬ 
dent, at the Anniversary on the 23rd of January), in the. Chair, 

The President read a notice of the offer of two prizes of 51. Bs, each 
by the Rev. F. W. Hope, for the best memoir on insects injurious 
to market gardens, and for a complete', bibliographical synopsis of 
entomological works published ■ in ■ this. country, 

Mr, Longley exhibited a Gynandromorphous specimen of the com¬ 
mon Vaponrer Moth (Qrgyia antiqud). 

■ The President having communicated to W. W. Saunders, Esq., 
the late President of the Society, the request proposed at the Anni¬ 
versary Meeting, that he would deliver his Anniversary Address this 
evening, Mr. Saunders delivered the same: “whereupon a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed' to him, 'accompanied with a request 
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that he would permit it to he printed for distribution amongst the 
Members.. 

The following memoirs were read ;— 

“ Notice of the occurrence in Sherwood Forest, Nottinghamshire* 
of Tnjpodendron Imeatmn , a new British species of wood-boring Co- 
leoptem” By T. Desvignes, Esq, 

A Decade of new (Mcoptem from- Assam.” By Captain Frede¬ 
rick Parry, F.L.S* &c. . 

1. Cicindela Assamensls,P. ■ Atra~picea i eh/frrk maculm 4 Jhn%% com 
pore infra nitido viridi trochanteribus ruhris . Long. corp. lin. f JL 

2. Cicindela latipennis* P. Berylim-viridi #, front e a Undo, disco 
suheupreo-ameo, elytris lumlis tribus lalemUbm jlmm a iter aqua 
fere media ad suturam vergente opicibus flams , .Long. corp. lin. 8. 

3. Heptodonta (Gen. Ciemdelarum) Hopei, F, ' Viridi#, /route al~ 
Udo, latcribm brunneis , thorace cylmdrico cdytrkqm mneoteribu# 
immaculatis apicibus subtruncatis , corpora infra viridi, femoribus 
ad basin flank. Long. corp. lin. 7|. 

4. Calosoma nigrum, P. Nigrum , mandibulis porrecto faim(is in- 
dent ails, thorace transverso-rotundato parvo , elytris thorace qua¬ 
druple longiorihis , postice dilaiatb et Mneato-pimctatis, punctis, in 
3 lineis positis, corpora infra atro, pedibus concolaribus. Long* 
corp. lin. 14,' ’ 

5. Athyreus frontalis, P. Castaneus, antennis fletvis, capita anttm 
higro, postice castaneo , thorace ad marginem aniicim pa,rum c/c« 
vato, postice valde excavato, foveola utrinque fcritter mpremt, 
pedibus fuscescentibm, femoribus.ruhris. Long, corp, lin, 

6. Mimeia' sapphirina, P. Lade eganea, capita marginal a viremmU, 
thorace nitido violacco, elytrisque striato-pmetati# mpphir'mk , 
fascia violacea parum distinct a, fere ad la ter a positu ,* corpora in** 
fra atro-piccoflfemoribus paUMiorthus. Long. corp. line ti|. 

7. Alans irroratus, P, Niger, maculis minuds flack immitk, mpUe 
fere atro , thorace obscuro subBHssime punetis mperso y elytris stri¬ 
atic, macula atra majori ad latent posita aliisque flams per tetmn 
discum aspersk. Long. corp. lin. 15. 

8. Eumolpus pyrophorus, P. Vioteceus, capita kale ct/aneo , thorace 
concolori, elytris tgmo-dnm, humeri# apidlmsque eytwm\ corpora 
infra violacco, pedibus concoloribus. 

9. Lamia (Batocera, Dej.) Calanus, P, Adro»cinerm, tmtmnk aims 
et seabnms, thorace bmamlato , maculis ttlbk, elytrkqm ml apimn 
bispifwsk, ad basin scabrk, dmo.maculk aibk 8 notate, cmjmre 
infra atro*cincreo,pedibus cinCrm-fomented#* Long, corp. lin, 2(L 

. 10* Lamia Poms# I\ Atro-cinerea, ■ antmnk corpora Imgi&rihm 
scabrom, thorace mimacuhtp, scutello ' ammlori, elytrkqm ml 
iuram et ad latcra parum mummtis * ad basin mibrb, nmmimpm 
punicek albo-midis, Long, corp.,lin, 20. 

Ohs, Captain Parry suggests the possibility that the spots on thin 
species may have been artificially coloured, although other allied spe¬ 
cies exhibit spots of orange and yellowmnhi^ and pink* 

“ Ori the means by which the Honey-bee finds its way back to 
the Hive.*' ' By George Newport, Esq,, President* 
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March 6.—George Newport, Esq,, President, in the Chair, 

Mr. Edward Doubleday exhibited a volume of drawings of Lepi- 
dopterous larvae, executed by the grandson of the late Mr. Standish. 
Also two plates of Indian Lepidoptera {Char axes, sp.) since published 
in the < Annales* of the Entomological Society of France. 

Mr. F. Bond exhibited specimens of Polyommatus Arion and An « 
thro cor a Loti , taken at Barnewall Wold, Northamptonshire, in July 
1842. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited an extensive series of Goliath Beetles of 
the genera Rhomborhina and Trigonophorus , from the collection of 
the Rev. F. W, Hope, including several new species recently ob¬ 
tained in a large collection of Indian insects. Also a drawing of a 
larva received from J. Walton, Esq., as that of a species of Rruchus 
found in the interior of beans, hut which Mr. Westwood regarded as a 
lepidopterous larva (possessing four pairs of ventral and one pair of 
anal prolegs, in addition to six thoracic feet). No lepidopterous larva 
had however been hitherto observed possessing such habits. 

A letter was read from W. Spence, Esq., relative to the action of 
the pul villi of flies and other insects capable of walking upon upright 
or inverted planes of glass, &c. 

“ Descriptions of some new species of Alcides (a genus of Curcu - 
lionkki) from the Philippine Islands/’ By G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 21, 1844, continued .—The following papers were read 

“ Remarks on Stcrnhcrgia ” By Mr. J. S. Dawes. 

The author considers the fossils of this anomalous genus of extinct 
vegetables as merely casts of the medullary cavities of exogenous 
trees, similar to that at Darlaston, lately described. The transverse 
plates which compose the interior of some of these borders, he con¬ 
siders as agreeing with the lamina of the pith; and the lings on 
the external surface of others as produced by the same cause. He 
described specimens in which the so-called Sternbergia formed the 
centre or pith of fossil stems. 

“ On a Fossil Crustacean from New Holland/’ By Prof. Thomas 
Bell. 

This, the only fossil crustacean as yet found in Australia, was pro¬ 
cured by Lieutenant Emery, and forwarded by Mr. W. S, Macleay, 
who considered it as probably a Thalassina . Prof. Bell regards it as 
a new Thalassina, nearly.allied,to:the only known living species of 
that genus, and names it T. antiqua* 

March 6.-—A paper was read,-entitled, ** Contributions to the Geo¬ 
logy of North Wales/’ By Mr. Daniel Sharpe. 

The observations contained in this memoir were made during a 
tour through a large part of North Wales, with the object of endea¬ 
vouring to ascertain what beds lie below the Silurian rocks which 
have been described by Mr. Murchison, and whether any organic 
remains are to he found in them. Mr. Sharpe enters into full par¬ 
ticulars on the geology of many localities, commencing at Llangollen, 
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In the district examined by Mr, Bowman, and working gradually 
westward. The details do not admit of a brief abstract. In com™ 
paring the Silurian formations of North Wales with those of Shrop¬ 
shire, &c., Mr. Sharpe calls attention to the prevalence of slaty 
cleavage in the former, to the greater thickness of the Welsh forma¬ 
tions, and to the scarcity of organic remains in North Wales in beds 
which elsewhere are crowded with fossils. He concludes by some 
observations on slaty cleavage. ■ 

A Note, by the Curator, on the fossil species of Onsets, discovered 
by Prof. Sedgwick and Prof, Anstcd, was also read at this meeting, 

March 20.—The following papers were read:— 

1. “Report on the Collection of Fossils from Malta and Guzo, 
presented by Lieut, Spratfe, R.N.” By the Curator. 

From an examination and comparison of the fossils, it would ap¬ 
pear that the Maltese Islands are formed of tertiary strata of the 
Miocene period, from which there are between eighty and ninety 
species of organic remains in the Society's collection. 

2. “ On the Origin of the Gypseous and Saliferous Marls of the 
New Red Sandstone.” By the Rev. David Williams. 

The author gives an account of a section through the west end of 
Worle Hill, near Weston-super-Mare, which he considers throws 
important light on the origin of the marls in question. He classes 
them among formations of volcanic origin, 

8. Extract of a Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Buckland, by Mr, 
W. G. Trevelyan, “ On some remarkable Fractured Pebbles from 
Auchmithie, near Arbroath.” 

These pebbles are found in the old red conglomerate, and consist 
of granite, porphyry, gneiss, jasper and reddish quartz. They are 
fractured and contorted in a remarkable manner, and present appear¬ 
ances of softenings, and of adhesions subsequent to the fracturing, 

April 3,—The following papers were read:— 

L “On the Traces of the Action of Glaciers at Forth Trculdyn, 
in Caernarvonshire.” By Mr. R. W. Byres. 

The author notices a number of evidences of glacial action, in¬ 
stances of rounded, polished, furrowed and striated rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Tremadoc, similar to those observed' in several lo¬ 
calities around Snowdon by the Rev. Dr. Buckland, 

2. “ On the occurrence of Fossils in the Boulder Olay;” ' By Mr. 
"It, Harkneas. 

■ Fossils arc rare in the boulder clay, and are only found in the 
thicker' parts of it. Such portions the author , considers as having 
been deposited In a deep eea, the lower parts of which hud it tem¬ 
perature sufficiently warm for the support of organized beings. In 
the thicker beds the boulders are rounded and polished. Such parts 
of the clay as are free from' fossils, and contain angular boulders, 
Mr. Harkness considers to indicate the former existence of a shallow 
sea, with a temperature so cold as to prevent the existence of animal 
life. Fossiliferous localities occur in the boulder (day of the south¬ 
western parts of Lancashire, where the marl abounds with remains 
of shells, mostly in a fragmcntarir^Mteof..: ' 
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' 3. A letter was read from Dr. Owen Rees on the question of the 
existence of Fluoric Acid in recent.Rones, which the experiments of 
l)r; Rees would go to disprove. The hones examined by him were 
tested both before and after calcination, but in no case could he de¬ 
tect the least trace of fluoric acid in recent human bone. In-fossil 
bones it exists in large proportions. 

April 17 .—The following papers were read — 

1. “ Observations on the Geology of the Southern Part of the 

Gulf of Smyrna and the-..Promontory of Karabouraoo.” By Lieut. T. 
Spratt, R.N, - - 

The author takes up the geology of the neighbourhood of Smyrna 
at; the point where the observations of Messrs. Strickland and Ha¬ 
milton terminate, and gives a detailed account of the schists and 
limestones of Mount Corax and Cape Karabournoo, and of the ex¬ 
tensive freshwater tertiary formation which borders them on the 
sea-coast, and is continued into several of the neighbouring islands, 
lie notices the presence of igneous rocks of two distinct ages, viz. 
serpentine, older than the tertiary, and trap, which had been 
erupted after the deposition of the tertiary, greatly disturbing, and 
in places overflowing it. His observations prove the existence at a 
former period of a great freshwater lake in the eastern part of the 
Archipelago, where now there is a deep sea. 

2. “ Note on the Fossils found in the Tertiary Formations de¬ 
scribed in the preceding* paper.” By the Curator. 

An examination of the fossils found in the freshwater beds, de¬ 
scribed by Lieut. Spratt, shows that formation to have been deposited 
during* the Eocene period. '■ 

3. " On the Remains of Fishes found by Mr. Kaye and Mr. Cimliffe 
in the Pondicherry Beds.” By Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., MVP. 

In this paper the author describes fourteen species, mostly new, 
twelve of which belong to the placoid order, one is a ganoid, and one 
a cycloid fish* Among them is Coraw prhtodontus, identical with 
the bluest rich t species/ From the evidence afforded by the ex-ami-, 
nation of these fishes,. Sir Philip Egerton takes the same.-view of.the 
age- of -the beds which was inferred by Prof. E. 'Forbes from the in¬ 
's vertebrate remains, considering them- as belonging to the cretaceous 
a*ra, though he is inclined to place them higher in the scries. 

- 4. “.'On-the occurrence of a. Bed of Septaria containing Fresh¬ 
water Shells, In the series of the ..Plastic'-Clay at New Cross, Ken't/* : ' 
By 1L Warburton, Esq,* M.P., F.E.S., Pres* G.S; 

The, bed described does not ffom adontinuous'stratum, but occurs 
with interruptions and intervals in the condition of Septaria, which 
contain remains of and Umo, A - sec¬ 

tion of the locality, showing the position of the-.bed, was-made by 
Mr. Simms. In France similar associations of freshwater remains 
have been noticed in the plastic-clay series by My D’Archiac,; 

May L*—The following papers were read * 

' -1. 'V;Report on the Fossils.fromde" Bogota, in South-Ame¬ 
rica, presented to the Society by Mr. E. Hopkins/' By the Curator. 

These fossils belong to seventeen species of Mollusca, of which 
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nine are identical with species from the same locality, described by 
Von B.uch, D’Orbigny* and. Lea. They are from a dark compact 
limestone, which the reporter regards as a member of the lower part 
of the cretaceous system. Eight of the. species are new. 

2. “ Comparative Remarks on the Sections of the Strata below the 
Chalk, on the Coast near Hythe in Kent, and Atherfield, in the Isle 
of Wight.” By Dr. Fitton. 

In this paper the author enters into an elaborate review of the 
state of our knowledge of the lower greensand in England, and 
compares the several deposits and their fossil contents. After com¬ 
menting on the relations of that formation at I'Jythe, with the several, 
strata of the Atherfield section, and showing the comparative state 
of our knowledge of them when he read his memoir on the sub-cre¬ 
taceous strata in 1824, with the state of the subject at the present 
day, he proceeds to examine the researches of M. Montmoulin in 
Switzerland, M. Dubois de Montperreaux in the Caucasus, MM, 
Leymerie and D’Orbigny in France, and M. Roemer in Germany, 
and to prove the identity of the beds styled by some of those authors 
Neocomian with his lower greensand... Regarding both names as 
objectionable, the former on account of its being derived from a lo¬ 
cality which will not serve as a type for the formation, and the latter 
because it ..implies erroneous relations, he proposes the term “ Fee- 
tine" from the island in which we find the. strata of this, part of the 
cretaceous system best displayed. 

3. A letter from Mr. Simms was read, noticing the occurrence of 
Lower Greensand clays resting on, the Weald.cn at the cutting near 
Jcston turnpike, on the Maidstone line of railway. 

4. o On the Section of the Lower .Greensand, between Black Gang 
Chine and Atherfield Point,” By Capt. Boscawen Ibbetson and Prof. 
E. Forbes. 

After describing sixty-three distinct strata, presenting a total 
thickness of 843 feet, which constitute the lower greensand in this 
section, the results of a chemical examination of the several strata 
were stated. The strata were grouped under three divisions, the 
lowest consisting of fossilifcroas clays , the middle of Gryphtm, sands, 
and the upper of more or less ferruginous sands, mostly free from 
fossils,, An inquiry was entered into respecting the. conditions .under 
which these beds were deposited, and the state of animal life in the 
,cretaceous seas during their formation. The distribution'of their 
fossils was given in detail, and the results of the inquiry stilted as 
proving the unity of the lower greensand, considered m a member 
of the cretaceous series. '.Capt,.Ibbetson laid before the Society a 
-model of the section, on the'scale .of three feet to the mile, eon* 

' structed by himself from trigonometrical survey, on which the several 
strata described in the paper were laid down minutely. 

5. " Description of the mouth of. a Bijbodm, found by Capt. Ibbet¬ 
son in the Isle of Wight.” 1 By Sir'Philip Grey Eger ton, Bart., M.P. 

This fish was found at the junction of the Weaklen with the lower 
.greensand, The specimen sets at rest the question of the relative 
characters of,the upper and,lower.'teeth, and the general contour of 
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the individuals composing the. genus Hybodus, confirming the views 
of Prof. Agassiz, The species is new, and Sir Philip Eger ton pro¬ 
poses to name it Hybodus Bassanm. 

6. The President read extracts from letters lately addressed by 
3VL Dubois de Montperreaux and by Prof. Agassiz to Ca.pt, Ibbetson, 
on the subject of the Neocomian. The former of these geologists 
states that the Neuchatel beds cannot be regarded as complete, or as 
the type of that formation, which he considers is best developed in 
the Crimea and Caucasus, The latter considers the Neocomian as a 
peculiar stage, and that the very lowest of the cretaceous system. 

.May 15.-—The following papers were read; 

1. A letter from Dr. Ick on some new fossil Crustacea, from the 
South Staffordshire coal-field. 

2. " On the Geology of Cape Breton.” By Mr. It. Brown. 

The newest stratified rocks in the island of Cape Breton belong to 

the coal formation. The coal-field of Sidney occupies an area of 250 
square miles, and appears, from the dip of the beds, to be a portion 
of a still more extensive field. The coal measures repose on mill¬ 
stone grit of variable thickness and great extent. Beneath the 
millstone grit lies carboniferous limestone, associated with extensive 
beds of gypsum and marls. These gypsiferous beds lie upon con¬ 
glomerates, which pass downwards into slates, corresponding to the 
grauwaeke formation in Europe. In places the eruption of red gra¬ 
nite has converted the schists into white marble. Igneous rocks of 
various forms, granites, porphyries, greenstone and trap, occupy a 
considerable portion of the island. 

3. “ On the anthracite formation of Massachusetts.” By Mr. LyelL 

The author states that the fossil plants associated with the anthra¬ 
cite of Wrentham, Cumberland and Mansfield on the borders of the 
States of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, are of true carboniferous 
species. The strata containing them, as shown by Hitchcock, Jack- 
son and others, pass into mica-schist, clay-slate, and other meta- 
morphic rocks. The bed of plumbago and anthracite, two feet thick, 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, is separated from the anthracite, before 
mentioned, by a district of gneiss, thirty-five miles wide. This bed 
Mr. Lyell regards as coni in a still more completely metamorphic 
state, all the volatile ingredients having been discharged and carbon 
alone remaining,,.the accompanying coal-shales and,grits having been 
turned into carbonaceous clay-slate, mica-schist, with granite and 
quartzite. No similar beds are found in the'North American Silu¬ 
rian formations,' 


' MISCELLANEOUS, 

CAPTURE OF immivomm ■TACEYMIOMim IN'BRITAIN, 

To the ‘Editors of the Annals of Natural History . 

Gentlemen,*—-I have recently received a bird which appears to me 
to be new to this country ; it is a Quail, having no back toe, and is 
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not mentioned, I believe, in any work on British ornithology to 
which ,1 have access; but in Dr. Latham’s * General History * it is 
described as the PerdLv Gibraltarka , with which my specimen appears 
to agree. The bird was shot by the gamekeeper on the Cornwell 
estate in this county, about three miles from hence, and has been 
kindly presented to me. It was found in a field of barley, of which 
kind of grain, by the by, hundreds of acres are still standing, with 
no prospect of being harvested in a proper state. Before I proceeded 
to preserve the bird, I took the measure of Its various parts, the co¬ 
lour of its eyes, bill and feet, its weight, &c., after which 1 found its 
description in the work above alluded to* It was shot on the 2[1th 
of October last, since which time another lias been killed near the 
same spot by the same person, but its head was shot off, and other¬ 
wise so mutilated as to be unfit for preservation : this might probably 
complete the pair, mine being a male bird. It had in its gizzard two 
or three husks of barley, several small seeds similar to charlock, 
some particles of gravel, and was very fat. It was considerably in¬ 
jured by the shot, but I have set it up in the best manner I could, and 
consider it a valuable addition to my small collection of British birds, 
Should this prove to be the only known instance of the capture of 
the bird in Britain, I shall feel glad in having saved it from oblivion, 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Chipping Norton, Oxon, •Nov. 11* 18-14. Thos. G oat.uky, 

[The bird inquestion is the Mcmipodm tacfrydmmus of Tcminmck, 
which is figured in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ vol. tv, plate 2(14. 
Mr. Gould, to whom we have, shown Mr. Goatley’s letter, considers 
this, one of the. most interesting additions to the British fauna that 
has occurred for many years,—Em] 

KLATIXE It YD nornm It. 

Mr. W, 0. Ncwnham of St. John’s College, Cambridge* lias found 
this very rare plant in two ponds near Farnluim, Surrey, on op¬ 
posite 1 sides of the town, namely* Frensham Pond and Cuek Mills 
Pond; in both places it was accompanied by ,E. hemndm. It. is a most 
interesting addition to the flora of the south of England, and the 
young naturalist by whom it has been discovered deserves great, 
credit for accuracy of observation, ' The-only recorded localities arc 
in ■ Angiesea and Ireland.-—C, C. B, 

. ;■ mm a ojuswans. ■ 

A fruit of Hum crepitans from which the seeds hud been removed 
(probably by cutting them out), and which laid been kept by JV1« 
Ponoet in n glass for ten years* suddenly burst with a noise like the 
report of a pistol* and its divisions with the fragments of the glass 
wore scattered about the room, M. Schiccteudal informs m that 
he once left a perfect fruit of this plant on the comer of a stove, and 
was in the next room, when it burst with a noise as if a quantity of 
china had fallen to the ground* and its valves and seeds were scat¬ 
tered to The 'extremities, of a. room twelve feet Square .—Botankckc 
Zeitung, Nov. 8, 1844. 
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FORMATION OF CEELS IN THE APICES OF BOOTS. 

Niigeli in the * Limuca/ voh xvi. p. 252, says, “ If exceedingly fine 
sections be made at the punctum vegetationis, where the different 
layers of the root meet as in one focus, and if some cells be then iso¬ 
lated by laceration, there will be found among them ; 1. cells with one 
cy(.oblast; 2. cells with two cytoblasts ; 3. cells with two cytoblasts 
and a septum between them. This I usually saw when examining 
the actually growing apex of a radicle of Lilium, Tulipa , or Iris . Once 
I saw a large, longish nucleus which appeared just in the act of di¬ 
vision ; another time, within one cell, two young cells each with a 
nucleus, which had not yet grown broad enough to form a septum by 
the union of their membranes. I feel justified by these tacts in saying 
quite decidedly, that, in the apex of the roots of these plants, the 
growth takes place in such a manner that two cell-nuclei originate in 
each mother-cell, and around each of these nuclei a new cell. Unger 
maintains that the usual mode of origin in elementary organs is the 
formation of septa in the cells, i. e, self-division; the formation of new 
cells in those already existing is limited to a few cases; of the deve¬ 
lopment of cell-nuclei into cells, I could observe nothing.” Nor I 
either, I also saw light-coloured corpusculcs in those root-cells, 
sometimes surrounded by a bright circle, but am inclined to affirm 
decidedly that no true cells originate from them.— Link in his Report, 
on Physiological Botany for 1842 and 43. 

On the Bennerara Pink-root , or Spigelia Anthelmia*. By 
Dr, George It. Bonyun|\ 

The indigenous species of pink-root, which is in great repute 
among the labourers of British Guiana, particularly those residing 
on the banks of the rivers, has not as yet, I believe, in this colony 
been sufficiently brought to the notice of medical men, nor its rela¬ 
tion to the Spigelia marilandim, or officinal pink-root, determined* 
This herb, which grows in great abundance on the west and Arabian 
coasts, and on the banks of the rivers, is identical with that,described 
by Patrick Browne, anno 1756, p. 156, in his * Civil and Natural 
History, of'Jamaica/, as Anihelmizitia or wormwood/* ’ He' there 
says, “ This vegetable has been long in use among the Negroes and 
Indians, who were the first acquainted with its virtues, and takes its 
present denomination from its peculiar efficacy in destroying worms, 
which I dare affirm, from a great number of successful experiments, 
it'does'in so extraordinary a manner, that no other simple can be of 
equal 'efficacy in any other disease, as this is in those which proceed 
from these insects, especially when attended with fever or convul- 

* £>\ Canto herbaceo ramose, folds obi on pis atria quo attenuate, smmms 
quaternis/racemis apicatis stamimbus corolla bre y ipribus.— Sprmgel, voh L 
'p*'584>,, V'.' ■ '. : e:,.,;.: 

f Head before the Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana, 
9th Sept.-1814* , ' ■;;; ' ^ 
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sions/’ Griffith Hughes, in liis * Natural History of Barbados,’ 1750, 
p.230, likewise mentions this plant as a powerful anthelmintic, under 
the name of “ Loggerhead• weed/* Fusee Aublefc, * Hist, des Plantes 
de la Guiane Franeaise/ voh i. p. 120, calls it, from Margmave and 
Plumier (1703), “ Arapabitca,” and gives the French name by which 
it is generally'known through the French islands, ** La Brhuffiliers,” 
after the infamous marquise do Brinviiliers, who, in 'conjunction with 
her lover St. Croix, poisoned so many people in France in the reign 
of Louis XIV* The * leones Pkmtarum Medieinnlittm/ Nuremlmrg, 
17,9,9, gives a plate of SptgeUn antJwImmliva, and Linnfeuu, * Species 
Plantarum/ anno 1762, tom. i. p. 213, describes the plant; bufc^no 
mention is made in either of these works of the Maryland species. 
Pereira, 'Elements of Materia Medina/ 1842, voh in p. 1288, describes 
the Spigdia anthelmlntmi as possessing medicinal qualities similar to 
the Maryland species, quoting from Browne; and Noes ab Escubcck, 

£ liandbuch der Medicinisch-phurmaceutischcn Botanik,’ 1831,vol.ii. 
p. 654, gives a long description- of both species, giving however a 
preference to the Maryland species, u as being more used in North 
America.” 

I have been thus particular in giving an account of the history of 
our • indigenous species in consequence of being desirous to'show, 
that the vermifuge 'Spiydia, first brought to the notice of .Kuropen««, 
was the one indigenous to the islands and continent of South Arne-*' 
riea, and not the Maryland species, which became known afterwards, 
and has been since substituted for our species. The first mention of 
Bpujelm mmikimiica , Pereira.states,, was in 1740, whilst the Spigdia 
anthelmintica was noticed by Plumier, * Nova Plant. American/ gem 
11, in 1703, under the name of Arapabaea. The Bpujdh martian - 
dka is collected, according to Thompson, Pereira and others, by the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians, and sold to the American merchants,. 
As it is scarcely used in England, a quantity only sufficient to supply 
the West Indies is imported, and that generally in a bad state. 
Pereira says, voh ii. p. 1286, “ Owing to the imperfect manner in 
which the plant is dried, it seldom happens that packages of it reach 
the market free from dirt and mouldiness/’ 

The quantity of Maryland pink-root imported here may not amount 
to much; hut it appears evident, if we can procure, in our immediate 
vicinity, without much labour, an article superior both m regard to 
freshness and activity,, that it is -worth while bringing it to the notice 
of poor people, who may turn a penny or two by collecting and dry¬ 
ing the plant. To the medical men in the colony, who are in the 
habit of using a mouldy, uncertain remedy, sometimes in enormously 
bulky and disagreeable doses, as wmhtUvt** for the fresh plant within 
their immediate reach,, it. is a matter of.some importance. ', - 

With regard to the great. efficacy■■ of the plant, the testimony of 
Browne, a learned physician and excellent botanist above quoted, 
and the experience of the common people (by no means a despicable 
criterion) ought to be relied on. The late Mr, J, 1), Paterson of 
Christianburg, a gentleman of remarkable powers of observation and 
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strong intelligence, told me shortly before his death, that he was in 
the habit of administering* the Demerara pink-root, in decoction, in 
the proportion of from two to three fresh leaves for a close, and that 
the effect was much more certain and marked than that produced by 
the pink-root of the shops,-in thirty or forty grain doses. I have like¬ 
wise lately been informed of several cases in which the decoction of 
the fresh leaves of our species was efficacious when the Maryland 
pink-root failed. 

I need not lengthen these few remarks, as my object is merely to 
suggest to medical practitioners the superiority of the fresh or re¬ 
cently dried Spigdia mthelmia to the broken and mouldy Spigelta 
marilmdiea brought into this colony from a great distance, and to 
introduce, however insignificant it may be, a new source of industry 
to the poor. The preparation of the plant for sale is very simple ; 
it must be pulled up by the roots in a green state, and the seeds 
stripped off; it is then to be carefully cleaned, dried in the sun, and 
packed in bundles. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR OCTOBER 1844* 
Chkwkk *—October 1. Clear *. cloudy. % Densely clouded: clear. 3, Over¬ 
cast ; boisterous.' 4, Clear and very fine: cloudy. 5*'Very, fine s' rain, 6, Over-, 
cast: dear and fine: overcast, 7. Very fine : frosty. 8. Foggy: very fine. 
.9. Cloudy: boisterous at night. 10. Cloudy and mild : clear. 11. Heavy dew : 
very fine. 13. Foggy : very fine; showery. 13. Overcast: lightning at night. 
14, Showery : rain. 15. Heavy shower; constant heavy rain at night, 10. 
Showery : dear and fine, 17, 18, Fine. 19, Slight haze: cloudy, 20, Fine. 
21, Overcast: hazy, 22. Rain : cloudy ; clear and frosty. 23. Dense fog : 
showery, 24. Cloudy : heavy rain. 25. Rain: densely clouded. 26, 27. Over¬ 
cast and One. 28. Foggy. 29* Overcast: rain. 30. Drizzly : cold haze. 31, 
Foggy ; fine: dear,—*Mean temperature of the month 0°*76 below the average, 

Boston,—Oct, 1. Fine. 2. Cloudy and stormy; rain early a.m. : rain a.m. 

3, Windy. 4. Fine, 5. Cloudy: rain ivm. 6—8, Fine. 9. Cloudy: rain a.m. 
10, Cloudy: rain ivm. 11, 12. Fine. 13, 14. Fine: rain p.m. 15. Cloudy: 
rain ivm* 16. Cloudy. 17. Cloudy: rain ivm. 18, Cloudy, 19. Fine. 20. 
Cloudy, 21. Cloudy: rain ivm. 22. Cloudy. 23. Foggy : beautiful halo round 
the moon quarter past eight ivm, 24, 25. Cloudy ; ram p.m, 26. Rain. , 27. 
Cloudy, 28. Fine: rain ivm, 29. Fine. ■ 30. Cloudy : rain a.m. 31* ; Fine, : 

Sandunvk Mmm r Orkney.-*™ Oct, 1—3. Showers* 4, 5. Bright; showers, 
6. Shower: aurora: showers. 7, Bright: clear, 8. Cloudy; drops, 9, Cloudy, 
10. Bright: cloudy. 11. Bright: dear. 12, 13. Bright: cloudy. 14. Drizzle, 
Rain': cloudy. 16. Rain : showers. 17. Shower: rain* 18. Showers: 
19, .Frost: cloudy s shower. 20. Clear s fine: aurora. 21. Frost; fine, 22, 
(hear, 28, Clear; cloudy. 24. Bright: dear. 25. Fine: dear; aurora, 26, 
Fine: clear* 27, Cloudy, 28. Cloudy: .clear* 29. Bright: clear* 30,31, 
Cloudy* 

Jpl>kgartk Mmm* IMwJWes-'&hire,***- Oct. I. Fair. 2, 3. High wind and rain* 

4. BanfihM, 5. Fair, but cloudy. ■■ 6. Showers. 7, Fair ami line. 8. Fair, 
but dull 9, High wind and rain. 10, H. Showers,' 12. Rain a.m* . 18, 
Cloudy and threatening. 14, Showery, 15—47. Fair and fine. 18. Fair and 
fine: frost ivm. , 19,.2th Showers^thuw&r : Mi 21, 'Fair and hue; frost, 22-?- 
24, Fair and line. 25. Showery. 26*, Fair and fine, 27» 28, .Fair* but clcnldy.; 

, frmt* 29, Slight rain. 30. Rain p.m. 31. Fair, but cloudy, .. , 
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LV.— On the British Besmidiese, By John Ealfs, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., Penzance*.' 

[With a Plate.] 

Xantiiidium, Ehr. 

Fronds simple, constricted in the middle; segments slightly com¬ 
pressed, turgid and entire, having their surfaces more or less 
furnished with simple or branched spines. 

In tins genus the fronds are deeply constricted in the middle; 
their segments are slightly compressed, turgid, reniform or or¬ 
bicular, and entire, rarely somewhat angular, and they are fur¬ 
nished with elongated spines which are simple or branched, and 
either scattered over the surface or confined to the margin, when 
they are apparently placed in two rows, one on each side of the 
marginal line, 

XmdhkUum requires to be distinguished from two genera only, 
namely Stuurastnm and Cosmarium ; its resemblance to the 
former is more apparent than real, and will probably mislead no 
one who has examined a plant belonging to that genus. In 8tau~ 
rastrum the processes are elongations of the angles, and in an 
end view always marginal; whereas in Xanthufmm the spines are 
situated on the convex surface, are arranged in transverse series, 
and consequently in an end view run in lines across the centre. 
The connexion with Cosmarium is 'far more, intimate, and in fact 
the sole distinctive character that can be relied upon is the pre¬ 
sences of elongated spines in this genus. Meneghini indeed still 
more reduces the number and value of the differential marks 'by 
retaining in Xmthidiim only those species whose spines are scat¬ 
tered over the surface, whilst he refers to Cosmarium those in 
which the spines are confined to the margin; I think however 
that his views cannot be admitted, and that we must either retain 
the genus as formed by Ehrenberg. or unite all. the species with 
■ Cosmarium, for in Xantiiidium furcatum the principal spines are 
marginal, and many specimens, especially, in a young state, have 
none other. ’' . : ’ 

In two species a remarkable projection on the centre of each 

■■■ * Read before the 'Botanical Society of Edinburgh, .June' .15; 1844.. ■ 
Ann, ft. Mag. N. Hist. . Vol xiv. BuppL ' 2.1 
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segment has been noticed. If, as is not unlikely, these projec¬ 
tions should be discovered .to exist in all the true species of this 
genus, it will be more decidedly separated from Comarium than 
at present, when, it must be confessed, the diagnostic marks lie- 
tween these genera are not so strong and satisfactory as could he 
wished. These central projections were first pointed out to me 
by Mr. IMiympk in XantMdmm f area turn, under which species 
a move detailed description will be found. 

I have little doubt that there are more British species of 'Xm~ 
ihidium than I shall describe hero, and, indeed, believe that I 
have more than once gathered XJnrmtum ; but as my attention 
was not particularly directed to the Itemridim at the time, 1 neg¬ 
lected to examine it with sufficient care • to be able to state my 
observations with any-confidence in this paper*. 

1, X.furcatum, Ehr. Spines marginal and scattered, stout, termi¬ 
nated by three or more acute, diverging points, Ehr, lufus, p. 1,46, 
tab. 10. fig. 25; Priteh. Infus. p. 188, fig. 110 ; Menegh. Synop, 
Desmid. p. 224. Xanthidium , no, 2, Bailey, L r. p. 21U. pi. 1, 

' fig, 15. 

In'boggy pools, Weston.Bogs near Southampton, Piltdowa Com¬ 
mon near Uckfield, Rackham Common near Pulborough, and Ash¬ 
down Forest, Sussex; near Tunbridge Wells* Mr, Jennet; PoJgdley 
and near Carmarthen. 

This species forms .cloud-like musses at the bottom of shallow 
pools, atid on being detached immediately rises to the surface. 
Its fronds are visible .to the naked eye, being dispersed, like mi¬ 
nute glittering dots, through the cloud-like -substance which con¬ 
nects them. 

The fronds are deeply constricted;; their segments reniform or 
suborbicular; in the newly formed segment the spines are either 
wholly wanting or only minute conical projections, which first 
elongate and finally form stout spines more or less divided at the 
apex into diverging points. At first the spines are confined to 
the margin, but as the plant approaches maturity they art* spa¬ 
ringly scattered over the surface, . 

JTatiCXIL fig. 1. Xanthidium fmcaium t h $ with ranvly-fermcci segw 
meat; e t lateral view.. , - , 1 

2, X> fascicuktum, Ehr. Spines -dimple, acute* few, always in pairs 
and confined to the margin. Ehr, Infus. p, 1.4.6, tab, Kb fig. *24 a % 

' l - ■ € A*rB«i%V American Bacillar!*/ 11 £mstrum f tut, 11/* pi, 1, fig. pi. 
represents a species of Xanthidium with six pair of marginal spine® on curb 
■segment, and apparently the central projections described above. The oc¬ 
currence of these projections on tins plant it interesting both because it sup¬ 
plies another example, and also because their presence in a species with 
marginal spines only is another argument against the separation of the spa* 
/ei» with marginal spines from -those- in which they*** mtteted. 
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■. Fritch. Infus. p. 187* Cosmarium aculeatum, Menegh. L tvp. 218* 

Emstrum , no* 16, Bailey, Amer. Bacil. p. 296. pi, 1. fig. 10. 

polygonum, Ehr, Infus. tab. 10. fig. 24 b. 

In peat bogs near Dolgelley, J. R.; near Tunbridge Wells, Mr. 
Jenner, 

Fronds deeply constricted; segments transversely elliptic or 
reniform. In a , each segment has four angles and eight spines 
in four pairs, The pair situated at each side angle converges 
with the similar one of the other segment; but those placed at 
the angles at the end generally diverge from each other. In each 
pair the spines usually have the same direction, and hence it ap¬ 
pears single until carefully examined. 

The variety fi. is a smaller plant, scarcely angular, and its spines 
are more numerous, but are also in pairs and confined to the 
margin. This state much resembles Xanthidium aculeatum , but 
in that species the spines are not in pairs, and are more or less 
scattered. 

In both varieties, though the spines seem to be in pairs and to 
arise from the same point, they really arise on opposite sides of 
the marginal line, as may be ascertained by an end view. 

I regret that I omitted to observe whether this species has any 
projecting process on its surface, such as I have noticed in X.fur - 
catum and aculeatum. 

Endoehrome dark green, with large scattered starch granules. 

Plate XII, fig. 3, X. fasctculatnm : 6, with newly-formed segment ; c, la¬ 
teral view; d, end view ; e, /3. polygonum. 


8. X. aculeatum , Ehr. Spines simple, marginal and scattered. Ehr. 

Infus, p. 147. tab. 10. fig. 28; Priteh. Infus. p, 1,87. fig. 109; 

Menegh* L c . p. 224. 

Weston Bogs near Southampton, and near Tunbridge Wells, Mr. 
Jenner; Penzance. 

Fronds deeply constricted, so as to form a linear notch on each 
side. The, spines are simple and acute; most of them are'mar¬ 
ginal, but somewhat scattered- 

In the centre of each segment, on both surfaces, is a projection 
similar to that described under X. furcatum , but less evidently 
dentated. A;'. : : ■:■' ' 

, Xanthidium aculeatum has a considerable resemblance to the 
variety polygonum of the preceding species, but the spines are 
not in pairs, and, although sometimes confined to the margin, 
are irregular and not in a single line on each side of it. 


Plate XII. fig. 2. X. aculeatum : with newly-formed segment; <?, la¬ 
teral view ; d t end view. 

2 I 2 
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.. Pebiastiutm, Meym (Mickasteiuas, Efa\). 

fronds plane, circular, composed of several cells, which form by 
tlieir union a flattened star, and are .generally arranged, either 
in a single circle or in two or more concentric ones .; marginal 
cells bipartite* 

Fronds minute, composed of four or more cells united together 
into the flguro of a flattened star,; when only Jour in number they 
are not arranged in a circle., ami the star is somewhat angular ; 
in most species however they form either a single circle or two 
or snore, concentric ones, and one or two of them usually oeeupy 
the centre. The.cells are thus combined by a mucous matrix, 
which is generally colourless, and eon.stiiut.es hyaline interstices. 
Occasionally some are ruptured,' but their endoehrome alone 
escapes, and the others are not affected, lit ail the species the 
outer, cells have the free margin bipartite, a diameter which 1 
consider important, and in fact a modiikutkm of the form ob¬ 
served in Comarium ami other genera with constricted fronds. 
The cell in Pediastrum .'is different, since its division into two seg¬ 
ments exists only on one side, and in the inner cells is nothing 
more than a slight ..concavity of the externa! -margin. The oc¬ 
currence of this division on one side only of the outer cells, 
whilst in the inner ones it becomes obsolete, is an additional 
reason for considering the frond in the preceding genera, to be 
really a single cell, which constricted in the middle forms two 
segments, and not the result of the union of two cells. 

The flat, starlike fronds of Pediastrum are m dmraderistic, 
that there is no risk of mistaking it for any oilier genus, Cmd» 
genm perhaps excepted; that however differs by having entire, 
quadrangular cells. 

It is far more difficult to distinguish, its species; Klminherg 
relies chiefly on the number of the circles* but this diameter, m 
Mcincghini and Professor Bailey have observed,, cannot always be 
depended on ; the latter says, “There appears' to me to be much 
confusion in t he specific characters, arising from the eimnnshmeo, 
that the number of corpuscles in the different rows has been made 
a character of specific importance, From what 1 have seen of the 
species, I am satisfied that the number of corpuscles iu a star in 
liabb* m imat variation in the same species/ 1 

I have myself noticed that, in oat* species (t\ IhrmnuM) at 
least, the number of circles varies from one to three, and I iu* same 
observation, lias been made by My* Jenuer* Be has also remarked 
that tlui number of cells in the inner:circle, on which l w« in¬ 
clined to place greater reliance* is subject to. variation* Some 
species have one cell in the centre, and others two; those I have 
found constant, but they are said to be sometime* deficient. 
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All the above characters, it must be allowed, are more or less 
uncertain; still upon them we must for the most part depend in 
discriminating between nearly allied species, 

Mencghini adopts as a specific character the number and po¬ 
sition of hyaline vesicles in each cell ; I regret that 1 have not 
paid sufficient attention to this point to enable me to determine 
its value. 

Professor Bailey suggests that the form of the cells may be a 
more certain character, but I believe that in this respect also they 
are variable; for even in the same species the segments of the 
marginal cells are in some specimens much elongated, and in 
others very short. 

The segments are in some species more or less emarginate, 
and in others entire; as this character appears to be constant, I 
have taken advantage of it to divide the genus into two sections. 

Under Micrasterias I have stated my reasons for agreeing with 
Mencghini and retaining MeyeiTs name for this genus, which 
Ehrenberg has supposed to be the Micrasterias of Agardh. 

* Segments of the outer cells emarginate , 

I * P. Tetras , Cells four, separated by colourless interstices which 
form a cross; segments truncate-emarginate, Micrasterias Tetras , 
Ehr. Inf us. p. 155, tab. 11. fig. 4 ; Pritch. Infus. p. 192. 

In boggy pools: rare. Barmouth and Penzance, J\ 11 .; Beckley 
Furnace near Battle, Sussex, Mr. Jemier . 

Fronds extremely minute, composed of four cells, which form 
a star-like figure ; the cells are somewhat triangular, and con¬ 
nected together by a hyaline matrix which forms colourless inter- 
si,ices in the figure of a cross; the free margin is bipartite; the 
segments terminated by a broad, shallow notch with acute comers. 
The colouring matter is pale green* 

Mcnegliiui gives this species as a synonym of Pediastnm hep - 
iadis, but I cannot suppose it to be the young of that plant. At 
Penzance 1 have never gathered the P. heptadis , and at Bar¬ 
mouth, where I found them intermixed, I have not seen any in¬ 
termediate forms. 

Plate XII, fig* 4 r 

2. P. heptadis, Mgh. Frond constituted of seven cells disposed in 
a circle and one in the centre ; segments of the cells emarginate,', 
Menegh. h c. p. 21L Micrasterias heptadis, Ehr. Infus. p. 156., 
tab, 11. tig. 4 ; Pritch. Infus. p. 193. fig.' 114. Micrasterias rent- 
■ carpa, Kntz. Syn, Diatom, in Linnsea 1833, p. 603, 

In boggy pools: very rare, Barmouth, J. R.; Sussex, Mr. Jenner. 
Fronds very minute, composed--of eight cells, one in the centre 
and seven in a circle round it ;• the cells are connected together 
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by a gelatinous matrix, which forms colourless interstices. The 
seven"external cells arc bipartite, and their segments terminate 
by a broad, shallow notch with acute corners ; in other respects 
the cells are variable; the figure of the, central one especially 
differs in almost every specimen, being sometimes angular and 
entire, and sometimes deeply divided with rounded segments. 

The colouring matter is very pale. Mencghini describes it so¬ 
litary hyaline vesicle at the base of each cell. 

Plate XIL fig, 5. P, heptaeJk, 

** Marginal cells bipartite, their segments entire, ami either acute or 

elongated\ 

3, P. Napoleonic , Mgh. Six bipartite cells ia a circle, and two 
angular ones in its centre. Menegh. /. c. p. 212. Mkrasterlas 

. Napoleonic, Kute. L c. p. 602 ; Ehr. Infus. p. If, 6* HdkreUa A f «- 
poleonis, Turp. (1820), 

In freshwater pools : rare. Dolgelley. 

’.Fronds minute, with two angular cells' in the centre, and sh 
bipartite ones arranged in a circle round them. The form of the 
external cells varies, as in most of the species of this genus ; they 
are generally somewhat crescimt-shaped with elongated and acute 
rays; 'the colour of the interstices is mostly pale green ; the 
dochrcme in the cells is minutely dotted. According to Meno 
ghini, hyaline vesicles, if present, are solitary in each cell. 

This species may be distinguished from all states of the follow¬ 
ing one by having two cells in the centre and six in the circle. 
Plate XII. tig, 6 . P. Napoleonic . 

4. P. Boryanim , Mgh. ■. Central cell solitary, surrounded ■ by one 
circle of five cells, and generally by p. second of ten. cells ; occa¬ 
sionally by a third and even by a fourth circle. Menegh * /, c, p, 210. 
Mi eras ter ias Boryi , Ktz. L c\ p, 603. Mkrasterlas Morgana, Ehr, 
Infus. p. 157. tab. 11. fig. 5; Pritch. Infos, p. 11)3, fig. *5 ; Hailey, 

' Araer. Bacil. fig. 20. Micros, irkydia, Ehr. Infus. p, "158. tab. 11, 
fig. 8. Hdierclla Borg am, Turp. (1820), 

In freshwater pools, &c., not uncommon. Chcalumf . Herts,* Mr , 
Ihmall ; Weston Bogs near Southampton ; Dorking, Surrey : Stor- 
rihgton.'.Comm'on, Brambletye near East (Mmatead, and Tunbridge 
Wells, Sussex, Mr. jenner; Dolgelley, Barmouth, and Penzance, 
This species, which is by far Urn most common, is a very va¬ 
riable plant. There is always a single cell in the centre, which 
may be surrounded by one, two, three or more circles. In the 
most common form there arc two circles, and in their common 
centre a singly cell which is pentagonal and has one face slightly 
concave ; the inner circle consists of five hexagonal cells slightly 
concave on the outer face; the second or outer circle consists of 
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ten cells, which are placed alternately opposite to the concave 
faces of the inner cells and the junction of their sides; in the 
former case'they have three, and In the latter four faces besides 
the' external margin. 

When there is a third circle it generally consists of fifteen 
cells. In all the varieties the cells of the.external circle are 
notched, and their segments more or less prolonged; but the 
length and form of the rays are very variable. 

Meneghini describes several diaphanous vesicles in each cell 

Sometimes plants are met with having more than three circles; 
these are probably the Micrasterias ellipiica, Ehr. Infus. p. 158. 
tab. II. fig. 9, which Meneghini refers to the present species. 1 
am not however satisfied that it is not distinct; the external cells 
agree with the description given above, but the inner ones are va¬ 
riable in number and not arranged in regular circles. Whether 
it possesses any other distinctive character I have not yet clearly 
ascertained. This form is fig. 21 of the f American Bacillaria/ 

Pa ate XII, fig. 7. P» Boryanim : a # central cell; b } a cell of the inner 
circle; c, marginal cells. 

Plate XII, fig. 8, P. Boryanim, var.: a, central cell ; b, marginal cells. 


L VI Catalogue of Irish Entozoa, with observations . By OTIryen 
Bellingham, M.D., ‘Fellow of and Professor of Botany to 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Member of the 
Royal Zoological, Geological and Natural History Societies of 
Dublin, &c*. 

One of the objects contemplated by the Natural History Society 
of Dublin on its formation, was to obtain, at as early a period as 
circjumsfcancstss permitted, a complete catalogue of. the animals, 
vertebral as well as invertebral, which are natives of this country. 
With: the wish to contribute as far as lies in my power' to; so 
desirable an object, I have brought forward the following cata¬ 
logue of Entozoa, or parasitic animals (a part of the invertebral 
kingdom which has not hitherto enjoyed much of the attention 
of British zoologists), which 1 have met with in this country/the 
great majority of them being new to the British fauna; in order 
to render it so far a perfect list of our indigenous species, I have 
included a few which 1 have not Been so fortunate as to find my¬ 
self, but winch have been noticed or described by others, parti¬ 
cularly by Dr. pruthmond, the President of'the Belfast Natural 
History Society, who.se talents have already contributed to ad- 

In border ;to .complete Dr. Bellingham's Catalogue of Ivish Butozna,: 
ami to include all the species known in our volume for the current year, we 
have rcprmlod Urn first portion (containing the geneva Filar'ia , Trivitosomu, 
Triehoeeph a (ns, Oxytmit, and Cimihmm ,) which was originally published m 
Cimrtesworth's" of N atural History,— Bn..;: i :■ : v 
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vance more than one branch of natural history, amt who has 
lately turned his attention to these miich-ueglected animals, and 
has. described some species altogether new to science. 

Under the general name Entozoa (derived from ivros' 9 intu.% 
%mov } animal) are included all the animals' which naturally and 
permanently reside in the alimentary, canal, or some other part 
of the interior of animals. And although the. habitat, of any ani¬ 
mal is not a sufficient ground to separate it from the genera or 
species which approach it in organization, yet as the Enfcmmu have 
been studied and described as a separate group by those natu¬ 
ralists whose; authority upon the subject is the highest; and as 
the majority of them are distinct in organization from any ani¬ 
mals not parasitic; and as we are as yet far from having arrived 
at a natural arrangement of invertebrai animals (there being some 
groups which, though not parasitic, require to be associated with 
the Entozoa, and others which are parasitic, and which many have 
arranged with these animals, but of which the true situation h 
extremely doubtful);—it appeared to me to be more prudent to 
retain the term in the sense used by liudolphi and Browser; and 
on the present occasion I shall confine myself altogether to the 
true Entozoa, or those species which inhabit some pari of the. in¬ 
terior of the bodies of other animals; and I shall not enter at all 
upon the disputed point, as to the place.which these animals 
ought to occupy in a natural arrangement of the invcrtehral 
kingdom. 

The animals included under the term Entozoa, although they 
have been very carefully studied by several cont inental zoologists, 
and have occupied a considerable share of the attention of several 
distinguished comparative anatomists, have from some cause or 
other been little attended to, I might almost say completely over¬ 
looked by British naturalists, even by men distinguished in other 
departments of the science. " While there are some branches of 
natural history (as Mr. Jenyns has observed in his 1 Report, on 
Zoology ’) which are most sedulously cultivated by uk, there are. 
others which have for a long time-lam 'comparatively imgleidod, 1 * 
This remark is.peculiarly appropriate, and applies particularly to 
the animals which form the subject of the present communication ; 
they are commonly looked upon with disgust instead of anything 
of interest in a scientific point of view, arid the number of indi¬ 
viduals who have made them a study is exceedingly limited. In¬ 
deed, the little attention which the Entozoa have attracted in 
these countries will be apparent from the fact, that in the only 
works which contain lists of the British species, viz, Feuimut/s 
'Zoology* and Turton’s 'British Fauna/ but twenty-eight species 
are described as indigenous; and four of these are repented twice 
under different names, leaving but twenty-four distinct species ; 
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while in, the limited opportunities which I have had, I have de¬ 
tected and preserved upwards of 200 species, and several of these 
occurred in six, others in ten, and one species in as many as 
fifteen different animals. 

The Kntozoa, although they do not form a very numerous di¬ 
vision of the animal kingdom, are very extensively distributed, as 
in almost all the mammalia, birds, reptiles and fish which I have 
examined, I have detected some species,' and often more than one ; 
and there is scarcely a tissue or organ in which they do not some¬ 
times occur. 

I have found them in the oesophagus, stomach and intestines, 
in the bronchial tubes and air-cells of the lungs of some animals; 
in the urinary bladder, in the gall and swim-bladder of others; 
in cellular tissue and in serous membranes; in the substance of 
the heart, in the liver and kidney; some species inhabit the brain 
of animals, others their eyes, others aneurisms! swellings of ar¬ 
teries, others the 'meatus auditorius , the frontal and maxillary si¬ 
nuses, and even the cavity of the tympanum . In fact there is 
hardly an organ in which some species has not been detected, at 
least among vertebral animals ; and if they are more rare among 
the lnvertebrata,it is, perhaps, because we have not yet sufficiently 
sought for them. 

The number of animals which I have dissected in order to 
complete this list is very considerable; I possess notes of having 
examined upwards of 270 mammalia, 360 birds and 880 fish, 
exclusive of reptiles which are indigenous to this country. And 
here I have much pleasure in acknowledging the assistance which 
I have received from Mr. Richard Gleimon, preserver of animals 
to the Natural History Society, who most obligingly placed at 
my disposal the body of any animal sent to him to be preserved 
which I was desirous of examining; indeed, without his kind 
co-operation, I could not have brought this list to its'present 
extent. 1 ■■■ ."■:■■■■ . 'v/';; 

. - The classification to which I have adhered in the following ca¬ 
talogue is the one given by Rudolphi in his i Synopsis/ followed' 
by Bremser in both Ms works, and adopted by almost all zoolo¬ 
gists since. • I cannot see the necessity for the change in 'the no¬ 
menclature of the orders which has been made by Mr. Owen,, in 
his-article Bntozoa in the Cyclopaedia of Anatomy 'and, Physio¬ 
logy/ BudolphPfi terms are in a great measure established, ha¬ 
ving been adopted by almost- every writer upon the subject since 
his time; and if the names of families or orders are to- tie'altered 
upon trivial grounds, we should be under the necessity of- giving 
up many of the names which have been longest established; in¬ 
deed nothing appears to have a greater tendency to retard the 
study of natural" history than the vtnilecessary' mnltipH^atioh of 
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names which arc already too numerous. But in the present in¬ 
stance I do not think the new names are an improvement upon 
the old; the latter appear to me to be more expressive, and their 
having been adopted by the best practical helminthologists is a 
sufficient reason for retaining them here. 

Rudolphi has arranged the Ento&oa in five orders of families, 
each of which includes a larger or smaller number of genera. On 
the present occasion. I shall only: notice those genera in which 1 
have as yet detected species inhabiting animals natives of this 
country. 

Commencing with those most highly organized, they are Ah* 
matoidea , Acanthocephala, Trimudoda , Cwtoidea, and Cystica* 

Order L NEMATOIDEA. 

(Derived from filum, and dim, forma.) 

The order Nmaioidea includes the Entozoa whose organization 
is the highest; the body is cylindrical and elastic, more or less 
.attenuated at each extremity ; intestinal canal complete, provided 
with a mouth and amis; sexes' distinct y commonly oviparous, 
rarely viviparous. The head is continuous with the body, very 
rarely separated by a neck, often obtuse ami sometimes edged by 
lateral membranes (what Rudolphi has called winged), Thepos- 
terior extremity of the body is either sharp or obtuse, often curved. 
The male is almost always smaller than the -female, and the penitt, 
which is either a single or double spicuhm , frequently projects 
externally. In both sexes the internal organs of generation (the 
ovaries in the female and the seminal tubes in the male), arc in 
the form of long filaments, which surround the intestinal canal. 
The generic characters are taken principally from the shape of 
the mouth,,or from the disposition of the tubercles which stir- 
round it, the absence.or presence of lips, &e. 

The.genera in this order are found in all classes of animals ; 
they-inhabit almost every organ, but most'frequently the alimen¬ 
tary •'canal. 

Genus 1. Fi labia. : 

(Derived from/ton a thread.) 

Body long, cylindrical and elastic, nearly of equal diameter through¬ 
out ; mouth orbicular. 'Male organ a simple *pkuhm. 

This genus was established by Muller, and has boon adopted 
by Rudolphi; the species, inhabit cellular membrane in every part 
of,the body, very rarely the alimentary canal; they arc not un¬ 
common in mammalia, birds and fish, they are less common in 
reptiles; they occur abo in invertebral animals, particularly in 
the larva of Lqhdoptera, and- in some Coleoptera. 
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■The Filaria have been arranged by Rudolph! in two sndivi- 
sions, according as the month is simple or papillary and labiate. 

Ore simplici . 

f Cellular membrane in abdomen of peregrine 
\ falcon (Falco peregrinus ). 

Species dub ice. 

2* Filaria *. ' Peritoneum of red gurnard (Trigla Pint). 

~—*|\ " Peritoneum of mullet (Mugil Capita). 

4. -— ? I Abdominal cavity of bee ( Bombas terrestris). 


L Filaria attemmta. 


Genus 2. Triciiosoma. 

(Derived from 6pl$, capillus.) 

Body cylindrical and elastic, of moderate length, very slender to¬ 
wards the anterior extremity, and insensibly enlarging posteriorly. 
Mouth terminal, punctiform. Male organ a simple filament con¬ 
tained in a sheath. 

This genus was established by Zeder, under the name of Ca- 
pillaruL The species are most common in birds, next in the mam¬ 
malia ; they are very rare in reptiles and fish; they inhabit the 
Stomach, the small and large intestines, sometimes the urinary 


* This species of Filaria (which does not appear to have been de¬ 
scribed) occurred under the peritoneum of the common red gurnard 
( Trixjla Pint ). The specimens which I possess are from three to four 
inches in length, and about the thickness of strong thread ; the colour 
white, body cylindrical, and of the same diameter throughout. An¬ 
terior extremity obtuse and rounded, posterior acute. Mouth orbi¬ 
cular and very small. In removing them, some ruptured, and allowed 
the ovaries and intestinal canal to protrude. 

f This species (which also appears not to have been described) 
occurred In the peritoneum of the common gray mullet (Mugil Ca¬ 
pita) ; they were so imbedded in this membrane that it required con-' 
siderable trouble to remove them, and some portion of the'membrane 
continued to adhere to them, which rendered their examination dif¬ 
ficult; they are about 4| lines in length, colour white, body slender, 
and of the same diameter throughout. ■ Anterior and posterior'extre¬ 
mity rounded, mouth obscurely, orbicular; a slight prominence near 
the posterior extremity, at which the arms appeared to open. 

:j: This species I have met with upon several occasions in the ca¬ 
vity of the abdomen, of the. common humble,bee (Bombus t err c$ trig), 
and sometimes in very large numbers; they lived and moved about 
in a watch-glass containing water for,.a considerable time ; they are 
cylindrical, some are smaller than others, and in these the posterior 
extremity is very"'slightly curved-,, in the larger (which probably-are 
females)' this part is-straight. They are so small as to be hardly vi¬ 
sible without a lens, and'in consequence of this ! have mot been' able' 
to succeed, In seeing the shape of the mouth; hence they may., pro¬ 
bably eventually turn out to belong to some other genus. 
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bladder. The species of the genus Trichomma are all exceedingly 
small and resemble each other very closely (almost the onlv dif¬ 
ference being a little greater or less length or thickness of the 
body), and as male and female arc not, always found together, it 
is very difficult to determine the species accurately; in fact, of 
the twenty-two species which Itudolplii 1ms enumerated, sixteen 
are doubtful; and of thirteen species which 1 have, met with nine 
are doubtful. 


1. 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


Tnchosoma obtimm ? Oca of horned owl (Of its vulgaris). 

. „ i f Small intestine of missel thrush ( tardus 

-«*««»?.{ vhc ; mrm , 

, . „ * f Small intestine of domestic fmvl (Gatina 

- lovffwol/e? | dmettbm ). 

r % j Urinary bladder of dog ( Cam's familiar is ). 

- pltoa * • * * ^ Urinary bladder of fox (Cams Vulpes). 


5» Tnchosoma 

6 . ——• 

7 # * 

8* __ 

9, —— .. 


Species (iubhc . 

Urinary bladder of wild cat (Felts Cat as), 
^ Small in testifies of weasel (Musieia vuF 

gS&ssis}^*—>• 

f Stomach of hedge-hog (Frmamm ml - 

l S^ris). 


* .This species of Tnchosoma I have very frequently found in the 
urinary bladder of the common Norway rat; in some cases only ime 
or two occurred, in others six, eight or upwards, • .Mirny wort* free 
in the bladder; others so firmly attached by their anterior extremity 
to the mucous membrane, that they broke across when pulled ; and 
some even remained adherent after having been placed In spirits of 
wine/ They are the largest species at Tnchosoma which I have seen, 
the posterior division of the body in some being so thick as in a cer¬ 
tain, degree to resemble this part in the Triehoeepkalm, from which, 
however, they arc readily • distinguished, the. increase in diameter 
being gradual, and not sudden. They arc about 8 lines in length, 
the body white and cylindrical, the posterior extremity rounded ; in 
the thicker part of the body the alimentary canal appears to be some¬ 
what spiral, and is surrounded by the. convoluted avarice, AH the 
■specimens which l have'appear to.be females* 

This species has not, I believe, hitherto been described, although 
it is very common, and I have frequently met with it. It occurs in 
the urinary bladder, both of the male and female mt, and in quite 
distinct from the species which inhabits the small intestine of the 
same animal*' ;p /\V,,; 

From the thickness of the posterior part of the body compared 
with other species of Tnchosoma, I would venture to suggest for this 
species the name Tridmsomm ermwemim 
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10. Trichosama 

11 . ——— 
12 . —. 
13* — 



Small intestine of horned owl (Gins ml 
garis). 

Small intestine of pigeon (Columba Livia ). 
Caeca and rectum of jackdaw ( Corwus 
Moncdula ). 

Intestines of hake {Merhccim vulgaris ). 


Genus 3. Tiucuocephaxus. 


(Derived from Opl't,, capillus, and m/iaXi), caput,') 

Body cylindrical and elastic, .anterior portion capillary and suddenly 
passing into the thicker or posterior part (by this it is distin¬ 
guished from the genus Trichosama , in which the increase is very 
gradual); mouth orbicular; penis simple, contained in a sheath* 

The name Trichocephahts was given to this genus by GoetzCj 
and adopted by Rudolphi. It was formerly named Trichurm 
(from dpli-) capillus 9 and ovpa, cauda), from the erroneous suppo¬ 
sition that the capillary portion was the tail. The species inhabit 
the large intestines, particularly the ciecum of the mammalia; 
they do not occur in either birds or fish. The genus is not nu¬ 
merous in species. Rudolphi has arranged them in two subdi¬ 
visions ; our native species belong only to one of these subdi¬ 
visions. 


L Trickocephahs dispar f ... .. Large intestines of man ( Homo ), 


* The genus Trichosama is very rare in fish; 'Rudolphi or Rremser 
has never found them ; the only species which has been as yet de¬ 
scribed to occur in these animals, is one noticed by Creplin in his 
* Observe,tiones cle Entozok.’ This species I found in the intestines 
of the hake (Merluccms vulgaris) ; the longest specimen is upwards 
of an. inch, in length, the body slender, colour perfectly white. As 
there cannot be a doubt that it is a new species, I would venture to 
suggest the name Trichosama gracilis for it. 

f The Trickocephalus dispar has been longer known than any other' 
species, of the genus ; and although stated by several writers to be 
rare in these countries, In the course of my experience I have found 
it-by far the most.common species inhabiting the alimentary canal of 
the human subject. T have examined the intestinal canal of/ninety 
individuals, who died in St. Vincent's Hospital, Dublin, of various 
'diseases,, and whose ages varied from three/, years to seventy ; and in' 
eighty-one'out of the ninety, 1 found 'a larger or'smaller num¬ 
ber'of this species; .sometimes only-one or two-'existed, sometimes 
they were inconsiderable abundance ; the largest number I have met 
with in, the same individual was 119 ; sometimes they were attached 
to the,mucous membrane, more commonly they were free ; they-al¬ 
most always inhabited the large intestine, "particularly the namurd; 
1 have, however, met with them in the small intestine.- ' 'The'' male 
..appears„to'.he as,common, or perhaps more common than the female, 
which is-contrary to what happens in most other' genera' of Nema- 
toidea. 
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2. Triehocepktim eremites * .. Caecum of pig (Sits Scro/a ). 

3. ————— nodosus .... Caecum of mouse (Mas Mmenhts)* 

Genus 4. OxYUitms, 

(Derived from 6£vs, acutus , and mym, eanda.) 

Body cylindrical and elastic, the posterior extremity subulate in the 
female; mouth orbicular and terminal; male organ contained in a 
sheath, 

The germs Osnjurus was established by Rudolph! ; it. contains 
a very small number of species, only three bcmg/miumuided by 
Rudolphi in his ( Synopsis/ The, species inhabit the. large in¬ 
testines of the mammalia, and have not been found in either 
birds, reptiles or fish, 

, ~ 7 . f Large intestine of horse (Emms CV*- 

1. Oxyurus curvula t.| ballus) 

2. --— ambigua l . C&cum of rabbit (Lcpus (hm'mtlm ). 

Genus 5. Oucuxlanos, 

(Derived from cucuUus, a hood.) 

Body cylindrical and elastic, obtuse anteriorly, more attenuated' pos¬ 
teriorly ; mouth orbicular; head provided with a striated, mmUm 
(from which circumstance the genus has been named );'uam ter¬ 
minal; orifice of female organs a little behind the centre . of the 
body; male organ a double spiculum ; all the species viviparous, ,, 

The name Cueullus was given to this genus by Muller ; the 
species inhabit the alimentary canal of fish, and do not, occur in 
either mammalia or birds, 

f Stomach, intestines and pyloric nppen- 
L Cuculimms ekgans§ *. < dages of perch ( PermflnvkiUh ); 

L Intestines of eel (Angmfh anttimsfris). 


* Tins species resembles pretty closely the Trwhaccpkilm dkpar ; 
the capillary portion of the animal is, however* a little longer, and 
the sheath of the penis has a somewhat different shape from what if, 
has in that species, . 

t The Orgurm curvula is noticed in Pennant's * British Zoology* 
under the name of Tnchvcvphulux Equi ; it is the largest species of tin* 
genus, inhabiting the great intestine of the horse, and h not nt nil 

uncommon//';,;.;.',..''' 

t I have found the Oxmrm mhigm in great numbers in the 
cascum of the common wild rabbit; the females are double the length 
of the males, and much more numerous. The month is orbicular and 
very small; on each side of the head is a transparent membrane, 
somewhat resembling that of the Ascarh vermimkrk . 

' § The CumUanm elegans is very common in. the perch, occurring 
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Cttmllmmfmmhtm*, 


W*. { 


Intestines of plaice (JPa&esm.-.mlgaris)* 
Intestines'of dab (Plafessa IJmtmda ), 


in the stomach, intestines and pyloric appendages. The species is 
viviparous, m when some of the females have been accidentally cut 
across, 1 have seen the young come out in great numbers, and move 
about freely in water placed in a watch-glass. 

The Cimdhmm dnjmu is more rarely 'met with m the eel than in 
the perch ; sometimes they were free in the intestinal canal, at others 
attached to the mucous membrane almost as firmly as Eehinorhjndd * 
They were of a reddish colour, the head a deeper red than the body ; 
after remaining in water for sometime, every part became white ex¬ 
cept the head. 

The female CumUnmts degum from the eel is about 4.] lines in 
length, the male about 2 lines. The head is rounded, and is pretty 
accurately' represented in the magnified figure in Bremscr’s large 
work. The stria* upon the eucuUm are numerous and run longitudi¬ 
nally ; the mouth is orbicular, in some a small papilla projected; the 
(esophagus is narrow at its commencement, and runs in a straight line 
to the stomach, which is-somewhat oblong and double the diameter 
of the (esophagus j the intestine - is straight, the anus is situated near 
the • posterior extremity. The vulva -in the female is conspicuous, 

' projecting, seated nearer the. caudal than’the anterior extremity of 
•"•the body ; the penis of the male (in the specimens which I. met with) 
did not project externally. In the female the caudal extremity is 
rather sharp, not obtuse as Rudoiphi describes it to be; it is straight 
in the female, indexed in the male. 

* The Cueuiktnus foiwolatus from the plaice, in some instances, 
adhered firmly to the mucous membrane of the intestine ; very soon 
after being placed in water; the integuments ruptured and allowed 
the ovaries, &e, to protrude, ! have not observed that this species 
is viviparous. 

The Cmullmms f mmlatus from the dab is perfectly white, of equal 
diameter throughout,.except..at .the extremities. The females are 
from 6 to 6§ lines in length, the males rather less; the anterior ex¬ 
tremity is obtuse, the posterior acute, m both sexes ; the caudal'ex¬ 
tremity in the female Is straight* incurved in the male. The oeso¬ 
phagus is longer and wider than the stomach; it contracts suddenly 
where* It joins the latter organ; the stomach is cylindrical; the anus 
in the female is dose to the caudal extremity, in the male, it "is a 
little more anterior, and projects considerably ; the orifice by which 
the'penis'protrudes ii seated between the anus and the caudal extre¬ 
mity, The penis is u double Bpiculum, very sharp, fine anti white-; 
the vulva in the female is situated nearer the caudal than the' ante¬ 
rior extremity,' Several of the females, after remaining for a short 
time in water (in which they at first moved about, but soon died), 
ruptured* and the intestine and ovaries protruded. 
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LVIL— On the Aniheridm mid Spores of some species of Fuats, 
By MM. J. BiiCArsNje and Gustave Tiu-eet^ 

The existence ofscx.es in the Alg® having been admitted, in mir 
opinion, in the commencement of the last century, from incom¬ 
plete observations, we went; to the coast, of the British Clmtwmi, 
with a view to throw some light upon this obscure point of sci¬ 
ence* Having met with various new facts in the course of our 
observations, we shall point out in a few words fisc, principal re¬ 
sults of our researches. Our investigations were principally 
made on Fuats mralus, vesica fastis, nmlwrns and amuiimfuims\ 
The first two appeared to us dioecious; the two others mo¬ 
noecious. The eoneeptaeles, in the male individuals, are tilled 
with articulated filaments, which bear numerous autheridia in 
the form of vesicles containing red granules. These autheridia 
are expelled by the orifice of the eonecptacies; if we examine 
them with the microscope, we see issue from one of their extre¬ 
mities transparent corpuscles nearly pear-shaped, each one in¬ 
closing a single red globule; each one of these corpuscles is fur¬ 
nished with two Very thin cilia, by means of which it moves with 
extreme vivacity. 

The analogy of these corpuscles with what have been called 
the spermatic animalcules of Cham, the Mosses and the Liver¬ 
worts, is very remarkable, in Cham, as in the.Mosses, in Mur» 
ehantia , Targionia , and the J linger matmim , one of m has ascer¬ 
tained the presence of the two locomotive cilia, inserted toward 
the extremity of a filiform body commonly wound spindly. 

According to these observations, from the promptitude with 
which the corpuscles of the Rums decompose and form, at the 
bottom of the vessel in which they are placed, a layer of inert 
granules which soon completely disappear, we think we are jus* 
tilled in regarding the vesicles which contain them as analogous 
to the antheridia of other cryptogamons 'plants, and we cannot 
admit the-opinion which attributes to these vesicles the functions 
of sporangia, to the corpuscles those of spores. 

Each spore of the dioecious Cud is simple* oval or pyriform, 
covered with a ciliated membrane similar to that of Vum/ietm* 
but we have never remarked any.'motion in it. 

After 1 their exit from the eonceptaeka the spores present an 
extremely curious phenomenon* At first simple and perfectly 
undivided, they sooner or later separate into eight npornles, which 
arc gradually isolated, become regularly spherical, and finally 
commence each one to germinate. 

In Pucus nodosus and R eamlicukim the conceptacles in- 


* From the Comptes Reftdtat* Now.il, M44, 
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dose both ford and anthovidia. ■ In the first,the .spore, covered 
with n ciliated membrane, divides into four spo,rules, ns MM. 
i'Vouart have already observed ; "but, as in the two preceding spe¬ 
cies, if is simple in thipconceptode. 

Tim spores of Fiicm emmlmdnlm present a very remarkable 
street, ore ; the dilated, membrane which .eovera them presentts very 
due and close folds, whieh• disappear soon wfter the apore 1ms fallen 
to the bottom of the water, and which' allow this membrane to 
extend am! fo form around the spores a large transparent margin. 
These sptmm'divide into twoopomies. 

From the. preceding observations• we.think we may draw the 
following conclusions■ ' 

That some of the Fuel of our coasts contain dioecious species, 
and others monoecioua. 

That the spores of the Fucarne, however simple they may be 
in principle, follow in their division the number 2, or one of its 

multiples. 

That in the present state of science, these characters of fruc¬ 
tification being added to those of vegetation, require the esta¬ 
blishment of three distinct genera : 

Fiwm (1*\ serratm, vesimhms, &e.); 

'Qsothatm tmlgark (F* nodosus); 

Pelvetia mmliculaia (F* canaliculakis ). 


JhVJIL— On. the Development, Structure and (Economy of Ike Ace- 
phahci/sts of Authors ; with an account of the Natural Analo - 
gies of the Entozoa in general, By IIaery 1). 8. Gconsul, 
Cons; Mus. R.C.S.E.* 

An opportunity having been afforded him by Dr. Gauthier of exami¬ 
ning' a large num of hydatids taken after death from the abdomen of 
a patient who had been long labouring from distension of that cavity* 
Mr. Goodsir found that;they belonged to a new form of Entozoon, 
which he has called DkkosUmiuAcephalocystk, the generic term being 
derived from the peculiar structure of the external membrane cover¬ 
ing the vesicles ; hr this, examined under a high power* was Been to 
be intersected by numerous, branching tufruli that arose, by open 
mouths from numerous discs of different -sisses, These open stomata 
ami tubes appeared to be organs of nutrition. Immediately beneath 
the above membrane was another of more delicate texture, which' sent 
off very fine septa that ..traversed and intersected the body of the hy¬ 
datid, for the purpose apparently'.,of tendering it support. The mode 
of generation and development of these 'animals' is very simple. 
The young hydatids., make .'their, "appmmnee as simple cells, gra¬ 
dually increasing in size, beneath the internal lining membrane of the 

* Abstracted from the Transactions of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, 
having'been read April 1,.1844* 

Am* $? Mug, N.Hid* ■ VoL xiv. ; SuppL 2 K 
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parent vesicle; by. the rupture of- tins- membrane they escape Into 
the parent cavity and become .independent creature*. The external 
or tubular membrane* when.placed under a. powerful, glass, was fru.mil 
to be studded with numerous small shining vesicle*; these ho con¬ 
siders to be the gem mute of this hydatid, which, like other Aceph.v 
locystic Entozoa, is gemmiparous. In addition to the two modes of 
propagation now stated, for the purpose of increasing the size and. ex¬ 
tent of its own individual group, .this Kutossoou 1ms another whereby 
it cam extend the species to uninteted portions of an infested animal; 
the cells which have been described as boating free within the body 
of the parent hydatid reach the healthy tissues .which lie at some 
distance from the parasitic mass by some means which the author has 
been hitherto unable to detect. In general they are no deeper than the 
subserous tissue, but as they .increase in size they always tend to¬ 
wards the surface of the infested cavity, and at length hurst from their 
confinement, adhering at the same time to the bottom of their former 
locality by pedicles containing cellules. In another form of Cystic 
Entozoon, the Vtmurus ccrebmlis* which is met with in the brain of 
sheep and other Ruminants, the external membrane presented an ap¬ 
pearance similar to that of the tubular membrane of the new Ace* 
phalocyst, although not so strongly marked. Numerous heads, armed 
superiorly with a double circle of hooks, are implanted by means of 
pedicles upon the external surface of the cyst. Now it Is within 
these pedicles that layers of reproductive gemmate art* found which 
exhibit in their earliest stage parts very analogous to those in the 
ovules of the higher animals, and;, are developed at first in one plane 
only from the germinal' spot,-., but s.ubscquefitly Jn a direction per¬ 
pendicular to the original plane; the former of these is termed .the 
discoidal, the latter the vertical period of development.. The#** -uml 
. other more minute details, which, we • must.- pass' over,, since without 
the plates they would, not.be sufficiently..intelligible to the general 
reader, prove that the development of the Cktiuri is mure compli¬ 
cated than in the Aeephaloeysts. .'The' author 'concludes Ida paper 
by tracing some very curious analogies between the forms of Cystic 
.Entozoa and those of other classes of .the animal kingdom In the fol¬ 
lowing words j— 

•. M Beginning with what I. conceive "to be the lowest form of ,Enter* 
zoon at present known, the simple- hydatid,I find in it the analogue, 
in its own class, of the typical,forms of the Infusoria, as the fVrm 

M Proceeding to thc.uew.'fomi.of hydatid described in this paper, 
1 consider it m the analogue of the Poly pi fern, and of such forms n:\ 
have Alvyonidium for their type. In both we fmd the same genera! 
basal mass, ami the same mode of nutrition, in the hydatid, by means 
of disc-bearing stomata, each disc analogous to a polype, and in fin? 
Ahymidium by tentaculated heads with stomach.cuvitte, Roth 
forms also are compound, the general group deriving nourishment 
from the individuals* and the individual support from the 

group; so that in both cases, the general mass ami individual stomata 
or polypes mutually tend to support one another. Both. have two 
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modes of propagation-one for the extension of the original group, 
the other for the establishment; of-other-groups*- ■■ 

** The Eehinodermata are'represented among the finfcozoa in a cu¬ 
rious and interesting maimer by the suctorial forms of that class; that 
is, by those forms of Eutoxoa which are endowed with these organs 
as a means of adhesion or progression, such ns- Dtetanm, Trtetoma, &c. 
The lowest ftrm in this suctorial tribe is the ■Btflozoou pnmdomm 
of Nortlmann* 1 um inclined to consider Dipldmm as inferior to 
Dislmm and other suctorial forms, hot from its -analogies, but from 
this dream stance, 'among -'others, that its whole organization is 
double, and consequently less centralized. The Aderiada, among 
the Kehinodermata, arc represented in the Entozoa by Diplozaon and 
other similar forms, which undoubtedly exist. The TnsUmm are 
represented by the flat Eckmida*, as the Sw fella. In both the Tri~ 
stoma and its echinodermatous analogue, the Scutdla, we find the 
disc imperfect in certain parts of its edge, indicating the remains of 
a mure divided or asteroid condition of the body. The JJisfonua are 
the analogues of tint true Echinidce. A starfish folded up upon itself, 
so that the tips of its rays meet at one central point, constitutes that 
form of the Kehinodermata known as the Echinus. In like manner, 
among the EnUmm Dlplozoon holds the same relation to Distoma.. 
The former has two intestinal tubes and two mouths, one for each 
body; the latter has two intestinal tubes, and only one mouth. In 
like manner also, the reproductive organs are similar. It thus ap¬ 
pears that the Disfoma is only a Dipltmmn folded on itself, as Echi¬ 
nus is an Astmas folded back. There are certainly some few jaunts 
of material difference between these two animals, a circumstance we 
naturally look for; but these, if properly observed, must be traced 
to -the difference of centralization. Disfoma is therefore superior. to 
Diplazimi, as Echinus is to. Asturias, having a more centralized 
organization. 

u The Acanthoceplmlous Entozoa of Rudolph! arc the analogues of 
the' Crustacea. The EchinorhyneH are typical of this group among 
the Entozom On comparing an EcJdmrhjnchus with a Crustacean, 
such as a Lerrumn, the relation between-them'is no.like that of affinity, 
that they' were at one time grouped together in the same -class. 
When the Lernean Crustaceans have passed their period of locomo¬ 
tive existence and have become permanently fixed, their habits are 
exactly similar" to those -of -1 he EcMmrhynohi* the • only, difference 
being, that the former adheres to the external, and the latter to the 
Internal surface of the body of the infested animal. The Echinp - 
rhymhi have a number of short extremities or limbs near their head, 
analogous to similar organa, or to the atrophied limbs of the Lernem. 
Therein this difference, however, 1 .between these, organs in the'two 
sets of'animals, namely/ that in - the one they have never become 
developed at any period of life : so is to suit the purposes of locomo¬ 
tion, whereas in the other/ and- during its; early stage of existence, 
they were fully developed and employed as organs of prehension and 
progression,, but have only become atrophied during the stationary 
or parasitic period of life. 


2 K % 
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“ The next, and the highest forms of Entozoa, are the Cmblmintha, 
which on examination will be found analogous to the Annelida, 

“ It is a remarkable circumstance, that looking on them collectively 
as classes, the Crustacea and Annelida are the first in the animal 
series possessing a truly dioecious mode of generation. So is it with 
the analogues of these classes in the Entozoa, viz. the Acrmt.hoee- 
phala and Coelehmn.tha, the only groups in the class which are truly 
bisexual,” 

ANALOGIES. 

ENTOZOA . IN K17SO If f A. 

1. Aceplniioeystis simplex. . 1. Volvox glohator. 


2, Diskostoma acephalocystis. 
(3. Tamra. 


coLVPirmiA, 

2, Aleyuuklimu 

3. Nemcrtos?) 


4, Diplozoon. 

5. Scutella. 

ft. Bistoma hepatic am. 

7. Echinorhynelms. 

8, Ascaris, 


KCniNOnKIlMATA. 

4, A storms. 

5. Tristoma. 

6* Echinus. 

■ mu; stack a. 

7. Lenuea. 


ANNK1,IUA. 

8. Lumbrieus* 
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(Continued from vol. vii. p. 320.) 
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Part VII. Nos, 1 and 2.—-Further remarks on the properties of 
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dinary anomaly observed in the metamorphosis- of the Silk*worm, 
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Horse,, by Dr. A, Numan.—Eniimeratio Filicum et Lycopodiucearum 
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Symmetria et Asymmetriii Organorum Animalitatis, imprimis Crardi, 
a Dr, C. CL Lucie; Dr, F. Miescher’s description and examination of 
Manmtmna bijuguni j. SehegtTs Amphibia, 4th. Decade; Bischoff on 
Lvpidomrm pamltwa, and Owen’s description of Lepidosiren annec* 
tew; Dr. CL Kunssc’s Supplement to Sdikukr’s Ferns, 

■ Part VIII. Nos, 1 and 2.— Enumeratio Plantarum Zeekndiue.Bel-. 
gtem mdigenururn, auctore'Dir. R.'B. Van den Bosch,.—J. N. Ramaer. 
m the Intestinal Papilla.—Contributions"to: .the knowledge of the 
Mouth Parts of some Hymonoptorous' Insects, by Dr, : A. Brants.— 
On the Polypidoms found at Groningen in the Hondsrug, by Dr, 

I his/'en,— Examination of a Foot with seven Toes, by Dr* Luytcm— 
Contributions-to the Morphology of 'Bulbs, .byW, II, Dc Vriese,— 
Observations respecting the first' formation' of Cell's, and their • Nu- 
dd in Vegetables"'arid A aim ala*. founded .on the investigation of 
Inorganic Precipitates, - by P, -.Hurting.'— Notices of Works* s. 
Kmnim»cti»cc* of Fr, J* Fi Meyer*,., by W. H. De Vriese Histoire' 
dhm petit CrustacCc (Artemia satina)* 'by N. Jolx; Fossil Remains, 
of an Ape:'and some other Mammalia from Greece, by Dr.-A., 
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Wagner; Description of some, new ■ Rodenth, by the same; Spid- 
legia Oriuthologioa Exotica, auctoreF. Brandt; On the Lymphatic, 
Hearts of Tortoises, by Prof, MullerMicroscopic researches in tin¬ 
man Physiology, by O. Kdsfclin ; Remarks on Liebig’s Organic Che¬ 
mistry in its application to Agriculture ami Physiology ; On the Ap¬ 
pendage of the Brain, and on the Pituitary (Band, by .1. Engel ; 
Anatomy of the Amphibia, by Carl Vogt: ; Contributions* to the Ana¬ 
tomy of Compound Eyes with Facetted Cornea, by. F, Will; JfcVM- 
'ni-scus JMJummim , animal crustamttu Mamiftiotu JtnftiamlU afliue, 
auctore Dr, Sehultze. 

Nos. f$ and. 4,—New additions to the Flora of the Netherlands, 
by H. G. Van Hall.—Contributions to the Flora of Leyden, by F. 
Dozy.—Great Bloixl-wirpuseles. in Cryptvhmnehm ' jttpmnvm % by *L 
Van der Hoeven.-—On the species of the-germs Limit hm, by *L Van 
tier Hoeven.—Contributions to the Anatomy of Straps Kukang (i Vyc- 
ticebus javunicus), by J. L. C. Sclmieder Van der Kolk,—On the 
genus Stomps, with descriptions of some species, by ,L Van tier 
Hoeven.—Excursion to the Forests of the mountains Malabar, Way- 
ang and Tilu in Java, by Fr, Junghuhn.— Natives of Works ; CoL 
lection of Notices respecting Ampkhxm kmtoMm; Anatomies 
physiological researches on the Saipan by Professor Escshrieht; Ana* 
tomical description of Chdypmm Mavtmjmimu* by Prof, Ksehricht j 
First Report of the 'JSoptomico-physiologieul Institute of the. Univer¬ 
sity of 'Rostock, by H* Stannum t Munus Nutalitium Anuttmtieutn 
Be items 'sub Lingua'Rursls, by Dr, Fleisdnmtrm; Actinia*, Echino* 
dermata and Worms, of the Adriatic and Mediterranean, by Dr, A. 

• E, Grubcri,, Do Jpodis crmcriformU anatome. tit; ftfotorm evolution!*, 
auctore E/G. Zaddoch; 1/Homme Americmn, by Aleide JTOr* 
bigny ; Descriptive Iconography' of the Cmintu by C« 1L Lcmmrc ; 
On' the Structure of the IMhtmphari* by H, R, Gceppeili; Filtcutn 
Species in Horto regio .bdtanico BcroHheusi citltce, desmpdt LL l*\ 
Link; Persistence de la Vie chins les Vegdtaux, par M, Pepin \ Firm 
Saussurimm , by A.P. DeCandolle ; Necrology of A. P. DeCandkiHo* 
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, ’/<ooi *oo ic av < hocibt y. 

March 1 % 1844—William VarrdI, Esq., VieeAhmdiuiL in the Chair. 

Mix Lovell Reeve described thirty-three tm.w : apmea of Arm': .- 

"•’Arc a mhtibA. Arm 'hsM orUmbm, tmldh 'gihbmL Mbikmfttkuhu, 
vise ifmjuilatemii, faimlm mpvrnh unyubtth, infra raUmtuth ; 
(tibidf fmwscente pallida timid, vpidmmtb film! , inter rmtm 
aatosd, indntd i r admit m costa til* couth yulnym wl m\r H t nyhtih 
mgmlk, mlvm sinhtrulh omnibus t vtdm daxtrulin mtim Imtorn* 
mbtiliter minimis; umbombm smbrmotk, liyammUi ami rhmmta- 
rhomlmded, . 

Conch, Icon. Area , pi *2. f. 8*, ■ 
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Hob* Island of Barms; Philippines • (found in sandy, mud at the 
depth of six fathoms); Cuming* • 

This species is m exceedingly gibbous - that the shell is as wide m 
if: is high* and it: h the same in all stages, and varieties of growth,. 

A in: a a nt» n \ h\* . Aren tnstd qnadrato-mmtd, awbnompremd, hur.quk 
mim, fatten: witiat rotunihHo, postko mihwujnlato*rbtundato ,* a'lbcfa 
rh'kinnnie pnllide tmetd,. cpldermnk corned inter imlas sparsrn 
huinfd ; rmliatim iwittld,. couth mto el mginli, mime dextralis 
far dims, plmtnhiiis, sinLsimlis emmete, 'nadnlosis.; Mtjmmiti ared 
antjuatiL 

Conch, loom Aren, pLtL L !).. • • 

Hub* — ? 

It seems rather anomalous that the ribs in one valve of this shell 
should he convex and nodulous, whilst in the other they are flat and 
smooth,; but it is an interesting fact that the larger valve of the in- 
equiyulvc species of Arm exhibits a much more elaborate style of 
sculpture than the smaller. The Area pilula just described shows 
this remarkable peculiarity very distinctly, but not so prominently 
as the species under consideration; anti it now remains to be deter¬ 
mined whether this difference arises .from any superiority of organi¬ 
zation, in the left lobe of the mantle of the animal inhabitant, 

■ Aiwa .hom>heiu(U, , ArmAestd'ohMqiM qmdratd, mptwalvi»laterUms 

mpenk mgulaim, untko inf Hi rotunduto»postko angtdaUbeMcnsa; 
Awidd, epfakrmiik MUmried obteetd ; mdialim costaid ,.. voqtk 
dtmbm ml frilms -ot trigintu, ereberrmis* planulatis , umfames per* 

■ ms mimtmbne pertmo-mncellutL ?; umhombm mbobliquis$ liga- 
' rnmti amt latimculd* 

■ Touch. Icon. Area, pi. 2. f. IL 

Hah. Island of Samar, Philippines (found in coarse sand and gra¬ 
vel at the depth, of four fathoms); Cuming. 

This is a very fine species, remarkable -not only on account of its 
general tuna and velvety epidermis, but for the minute • cancellated 
sculpture of the umboues. 

Auca oubkrkacwiiUM. Area'testId subelongato-ovatd, compremim - 
culrt, meqmmlm, htmbus mjp&rnh ■ rngulatw *, latere miiim valdb 
b remora, pgsiico eompresm^epamo jr viridcscente,. epidennide inter 
castas sqnamosd indutd; rudmtm costaM, cost is duabm veltribm 
ct triginty, pimulathicvUer: noduloso-serraiis ; ligament* anil 
nmpnstd. 

Conch. Icon, Arm* ph 3b f, 11. 

Baseyv island of Samar, Philippines (found in coarse sand 
and amongst sheik at the depth of four fathoms); Cuming. 

This shell may be recognised:' by the, compreariy expanded charac* 
ter of the posterior side,.. • 

Aiwa coemea, Ami teMd-Mbqmdrdtd, gibhoslmcuB,mmqu%vuM y 
iaterihm mipcrne angulaih , infrh rotundatw, latent untko breviore • 
alhd, cork /emu, cornea, viridescenle , cpidermide inter costas squa¬ 
mosa itiduid ; radhtm . cosiati, costis ad novem et viginti, valve 
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dextralis plants* sinistralis noduhso-crenatis; Ugamenti ared me¬ 
diocri . 

Conch. Icon, Area pi. 3. f. 16. 

//#&. Basey, island of Samar, Philippines (found in sandy mud at 
low water); Cuming. 

The horny covering of this species is of an unusually transparent 
character. 

Arca gibrosa. Area testd rotimdato-ovatd , gibbosmmd, mptwalvi, 
lateribus subangulatis, infra rotundatis, latere antico breviore; 
albidd, epidermide fused indutd; radiatim co staid, cost is sex vel 
sept cm et viginti, rotundatis, angustis, leviter nodidosis; Ugamenti 
ared mediocri . 

Conch. Icon, yims, pi. 4. f, 20. 

Hah. -? 

This shell is almost as round as the Arca pilula, from which it 
differs however essentially in having the umbones obliquely turned 
to the anterior, and the ribs rounded. 

Arca maculosa. Arca testd oblique ovatd , eequivalvi , lateribus 
superm suhattenuato-angulatis, infra rotundatis , antico hrevmima, 
postico oblique extenso; albidd, fuscescente tinetd, latere post/wo 
maculis perpaucis fuscis ornato, epidermide tenuU corned, inter 
costas setosd, obteetd ; radiatim costatd, cost is ad sex et triginta , 
plamlatis , confertis, marginibus serratis , le inter nodidosis, 

anticis prope marginem sulco divisis; umbonibus pallide rufescen- 
tikis; Ugamenti ared mediocri , decUvi, 

Conch. Icon, Arca , pi, 4. f. 24. 

North coast of New Holland. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive two species more immediately 
allied than this and the Arca scapha, though perfectly distinguished 
by the number and arrangement of the ribs, which in the former are 
divided by a narrow cut rather than a groove; the scattered brown 
spots, though few in number, are also peculiar to the Arca maculosa. 

Arca compacta. Arca testd sub elongate - quadratd, inequnmlm, 
giblosd, lateribus sup erne angulatis, antico breviore, postico leviter 
angulato-extenso; albidd, epidermide fused partim indutd; radiatim 
costatd, costis tricenis, valves dextralis subungualis , plumdufis, 
sinistralis laiioribus , rotundatis, inierstitm cancdlatls; Ugamenti 
.. area subangustd, declivi. 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 5. f. 27. 

Hah -? 

This is a short compact shell of rather solid growth, 

Arca pbrtusa, Arca testd suboblique quadratd, vit (cquivalvi, 
lateribus supernb angulatis, infrd rotundatis; albidd, vir ides mite 
tinetd, epidermide fused sparsim indutd; radiatim costatd , costis 
dualus vel tribus et triginta, confertis, plano-convexis, subtilisshm 
pertusis; Ugamenti ared latiusculd, umbonibus subcentralibus . 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 5. f. 28. 

Hub. Mouth of the Gambia, Africa, 
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The ribs of this shell are very finely pricked or indented, a charac¬ 
ter which I do not remember to have observed in any other species. 

Arca cistula. Area testd suhquadratd, incequivalvi, lateribus su~ 
pewit tmgnlatis, antico infra rotundato, postico quadrato ; albd , 
epidermide tenui fuscescente, inter costas squamosd , indutd; radi - 
costa,td, costis angustis, numerosis, septem vel octo et triginta, 
valves sinistralis umbones versus subtilissime nodulosis ; Mgamenti 
tired medio cri; umbonibus subacutis, prope extremitatem anticam 
dispositis. 

Conch. Icon. pL 5. f. 29. 

Hub. -? 

An interesting species, remarkable for the neatness and regularity 
of the ribs, as well as for the very anterior situation of the nmbones. 

Arca inflata. Arca testd oblique ovatd, tenui , inflatd, vix cequi- 
valvi, lateribus superne leviter anguhiis , zw/rd rotundatis; albidd , 
epidermide corned fused, inter costas squamosd, indutd; radiatim 
cost aid, costis numerosis, quadragenis, planulatis, Icevibus; Mga¬ 
menti ared subangiistd, declivi ; umbonibus tumidis, paululim ap¬ 
proximate. 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 5. f. 30. 

Hah, Ilo Ilo, isle of Pariay, Philippines (found in soft mud at the 
depth of six fathoms) ; Cuming 

This is a light inflated shell of rather large size, at present unique 
in the collection of Mr. Cuming. 

Arca cymbasformis. Area testa elongate-ovatd, tumidiusculd, m- 
ecquivahi, postice attematd; albidd (, epidermide corned viridescente, 
inter costas squamosd, indutd; radiatim costatd, costis duabus et 
triginta, valvce sinistralis rotundatis, tuberculato-crcnatis, valves 
dextralis planulatis, anticis tantum crenatis ; Mgamenti ared parvd, 
declivi. 

Conch. Icon, Arca, pi. 5. f. SI. 

Hab. - -? 

This is a shell of very peculiar growth, inasmuch as the posterior 
side is smaller and more attenuated than the anterior, a condition 
reverse to that usually presented.. 

Arca japokica. Area testd elongato-ovatd, iemiculd, valde ineequi- 
valvi , lateribus rotundatis, postico latiore, antico brevissimo; albd , 
epidermide corned fuscescente, inter costas squamosd, indutd; radi- 
alien costatd, costis quinque et triginta, angustis, Icevibus, planu¬ 
latis, anticis subobsoleie nodulosis; Mgamenti ared angustissimd. 
Conch. Icon, Area, pi. 5.132. 

Hab. Coast of Japan (found in sandy mud); Dr. Siebald. 

The lateral extremities of this shell are peculiarly rounded. 

Arca vellicata, ' Arca testd trapeziformi, subcompressd, in medio 
leviter contract'd, vix cequivalvi, lateribus superne angulatis, an¬ 
tico infra rotundato, postico angulato-expanso; albidd, epidermide, 
inter costas squamosd, partim indutd; radiatim costatd , costis 
angustis, numerosissimis , quinquagems aut pluribus, anticis sulco 
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divisis ; ligamenii arect angustd ; umbonibus lads , peculiariter de~ 
prcsso-vellica t is . 

Conch. Icon. Area , pi. 5. f. 33. 

UaA-? 

This is a very remarkable shell, both on account of the large 
number of ribs, and of the peculiar compression of the umboncs. 
Arca gambiensis. Area testd elongate-quadrate!, tenukuld, valde 
compressd, in medio coarctatd , cequivalvi, lateribus rotundatis, 
postico subangulato ex tens o; albidd , epidermide temd olivuced, 
sparsim setigerd, indutd; radiation costatd , eosritf duabus vcl tribus 
et viginti , Icevigatis , plano-expansis, Urd exili intercurrente; liga - 
jnenft' area pared, angustd ; mnbonibus angulato-m tier on a t is . 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 6. f. 3G. 

Mouth of the Gambia, Africa (found in sandy mud in deep 

water). 

The ribs of this shell become peculiarly flattened and spread out 
towards the margin, and there is a fine ridge running down the cen¬ 
tre of the intermediate grooves. This is the only species in which I 
have as yet observed any kind of fine interribbing. 

Arca cxj neat a. Area testd oblique ovatd, cequivalvi , marginem 
versus coarctatd , lateribus superne angulatis , w/m oblique rotun- 
datis; albidd, radiatim costatd , cos^V ad vicenas , rotundatis, tore- 
gulariter nodosis; ligamenti erred latissimd, declivi ; mnbonibus 
parvis, distantibus. 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 6. f. 37. 

/fafo Zanzibar, 

The great width of the ligamentary area, separating the umbones 
asunder to a considerable extent, imparts a wedge-like form to this 
shell, by which it may be easily recognised. 

Arca secticostata. Area testa elongato-ovatd, gibbosissmd, temd - 
culd, lateribus superne angulatis, infra suboblique rotundatis; al¬ 
bidd, fuscescente partim tinetd; radiatim costatd , coslis numerosis , 
angusds, ad quadragenas , quamplurimis sulco subprofundo divisis; 
ligamenti ared elongatd, latiusculd; umbonibus tumidis. 

Conch. Icon, Area, pi. 6. f. 38. 

Hah . *-? 

This shell is probably one of those that have been confounded 
with the Arm antiquata; it differs in having a much greater number 
of ribs, and a larger proportion of them more distinctly grooved. 
Arca eerrtjginea. Arca testd ov at o-oblong d, ccquivalvi, lateribus 
rotundatis; albidd, epidermideferrugineo-fused indutd; radiatim 
costatd, cosds ad septem et viginti, angusiis, compressis, subtUis - 
sime nodulosis; ligamenti ared subangmtd; umbonibus oblique in - 
curvis. ■ 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 6. f. 39, 
ffab . — ? 

The ribs of this species are unusually narrow, and being finely 
nodulous, present a kind of beaded appearance. 

Arca radiata. Arca testd ovato-oblongd, (cquivalvi , lateribus ro~ 
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imidatis; albidd , fuscesccnte ad umbones tincid, epidennide spar - 
sim indutd; radiatim costatd, costis ad tricenas, angustissimis, 
obsolete nodulosis, -interstitm datkratis; ligamenti ared mediocri , 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi, 6. f. 40. 

Hab. — ? 

The ribs are much less prominently developed than in the prece¬ 
ding species ; they are also narrower, more numerous, and less 
strongly noduled. 

Aeca qbliqua. Area testa ovatdf valde obliqud, cequivahi, laieri- 
his superne angulatis, infra rofundaiis, antico brevlssimo, postico 
oblique expanse; alhd, epidermide fuscesccnte seried, inter costas 
setosd , indutd; radiatim costatd t costis quinque vel sex et triginta, 
pldmilatis, confertis, intersiitiis subtilissime striatis, anticis pos- 
ticisque leviter crenatis, anticis sidco divisis ; ligamenti ared sub~ 
angustd, declivi; umbonibus approximate. 

Conch. Icon. Area , pb 6. f. 41. 

Hab. West coast of Africa. 

This is a very interesting species, and altogether one of very di¬ 
stinct character. 

A eca myeistica. Area testa subqwdrato-ovatd, gibbosiusculd , 
inmqtiivahi, lateribus angulaio-rotundatis; alhd, epidermide tenui 
rubido fuscesccnte indutd; radiatm costatd , costis tribus vel qua - 
tuor et viginti, valves sinistralis omnibus no dido sis, dextralis anticis 
tantum; ligamenti ared subangustd. 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 7. f. 42. 

llab , Jimamailan, island of Negros, Philippines (found in sandy 
inud at the depth of three fathoms); Cuming. 

In this species there is no trace of that peculiar green colour which 
is so prominent in the following. 

Aiica chalcanthum. Area testa oblongo-quadratd, subcompressd , 
imequivahi , lateribus superne angidatis, latere antico brevissimo, 
postico latiore, compressd; albidd,, corio corneo viridi , epidermide 
fused, indutd; radiatim costatd, costis octo et viginti , angustis^ 
valves sinistralis leviter nodulosis; ligamenti ared subangustd . 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 7. f. 43. 

Hab . San Nicolas, island of Zebu, Philippines (found in sandy 
mud at the depth of six fathoms) ; Cuming. 

The peculiar colour of this shell gives it the appearance of having 
been stained with green copperas, 

Arca luzonxca. Area tesld along at o - quadratd, gibbosiusculd , mqui- 
mlvi, lateribus superne angulatis , infra rotundatis, latere antico 
brevi; albidd , corio corneo viridescente, epidermide fused, indutd; 
radiatim costatd, costis octo et viginti, latiusculis, valves smistralis 
subobsolefe nodulosis; ligamenti area subangustd, declivi . 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 7. f. 44. 

Hab . Island of Luzon, Philippines (found in sandy mud at low 
water); Cuming. 

This is a stouter shell than the preceding species; it is more gib¬ 
bous, and the ribs are broader. 
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Arca rotundicostata. Area testd ovatd, gihbosd, (equivalvi, la - 
teribus superne angulatis, antico brevi, rotundato , postico sub an- 
(julato-eoctenso ; alba, umbones versus fuscescente thictd; radialim 
costatd, costis ad vicenas, subdistantibus, elevatis, rotundatis, ere - 
natis, valves sinistralis potius latioribus; ligamenti area lata, pan - 
concavo-declivi. 

Concli. Icon, Am*, pL 7. f. 46. 

jP/«A --? 

A species in which the ribs are peculiarly rounded. 

A rca clathrata. Jwfl tesfctf subquadrato-ovatd, aquivalvi, late - 
Hitts' leviter compressis, superne angulatis, infra roiundatis; 
albidd, epidermide tenui fuscescente, inter costas exiUsswie setosd , 
; radiatim costatd , costa’s Zmter crenatis, mterstitm pro - 
fundis, lineis elevatis clathratis ; ligamenti ared subelongatd . 

Conch. Icon. .4m*, pi. 7. f. 48. 

Islands of Burias and Ticao, Philippines (found at the depth 
of about six fathoms) ; Cuming. 

A small species, in which the interstices between the ribs, which 
are very deeply engraved, are distinctly latticed with raised lines. 

Arca ovata. Area testa subelongato- ovatd, tenui, valde inccquivahn , 
lateribus superne angulato-rotundatis , postico breviore, subtits an - 
gulato-extenso, antico attemato-rotundato; albidci, rufescente-fusco 
tinetd, epidermide tenuissimd; radiatim costatd, costis ad tricenas, 
ant ids nodulosis, posticis minus distinetioribus, plamdatis, kevibus, 
costis valves sinistralis valde latioribus; ligamenti ared pared, 
latiusculd . 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 8. f. 49. 

Hub. St. Elena, South America (found in sandy mud at the depth 
of from six to eight fathoms) ; Cuming. 

This shell partakes of the characters of the Arm Brasiliana and 
incongrua; it is however more elongated than either, and the ribs are 
narrower and more in number. 

Arca crsnata. Area testd subelongato-quadratd, subcompressd , 
solidiusculd, viv cequivalvi, lateribus angulato-rotundatis ; alhidd, 
epidermide tenui fused indutd; radiatim costatd, costis septem vet 
octo ei triginta, valvarum ambarum omnibus noduloso-crenatis; 
ligamenti ared sub august d, declivi, umbonibus depresso-approxi- 
; mails. 

Conch. Icon. Arca, pi. 8. f. 51. 

Hab _? 

. "This species may be distinguished by its multiplicity of ribs,' 
coupled with the manner in which the whole of them in both valves 
are crenafced. 

Arca globosa. Arca testd globosdptumidd, subeequivalvi, lateribus 
superne subangulatis, antico breviore ; alhidd, epidermide corned, 
fused indutd; radiatim costatd , costis duabus vel tribus ei triginta, 
Ictvibus, planulatis; ligamenti ared mediocri, umbonibus latiusculis, 
subapproximatis . 

Concli. Icon. Area, pi. 8. f. 52. 
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Hob* Catbalonga, island of Samar, Philippines (found in coarse, 
sand and gravel at the depth of four fathoms); Cuming. 

Chiefly characterized by its'globular form and the smooth horny- 
mature of the epidermis. 

A rca uu fkscens. Area testd elongato-ovatd, vaide inamjuwahi, la¬ 
ter ib us superne Ieviter angulatis, infrb rotundatis, postico subelon- 
gato-extemo; albidd, rufescente tinctd, epidermide inter costas 
partim indutd; radiathn costatd, costis mmerosis, quadragenis, 
cmiferiis, Iambus; ligamcnti tired mediocri, umbonibus suhtrun - 
catis . 

Conch* Icon. Area , pi. 8. f. 53. 

llab. — 1 

This shell is of a more solid structure than the Area incequivalvis; 
the ribs are much more numerous and close-set, and independent of 
the difference of colour, there is a truncated peculiarity in the urn- 
bones. 

Arca contraria. Area testa oblique ovatd, solidd, turgidd , cequi- 
valvi , lateribus rotundatis, postico brevi, antico elongato-extenso; 
albidd , epidermide seried fused crassd partim indutd; radiatim 
costatd , costis tricems, Icevibus ; ligameyiti ared latiusculd, dcclivi ; 
umbonibus eontrarie Contortis. 

Conch. Icon, Amj, pi. 8. f, 55. 

Hab .~-—-? 

This is another contrary or reversed species, and a very remark¬ 
able one, the shell being completely reversed, whilst the position of 
the ligamentary area remains the same. This and the Arca reverse, 
Gray, are the only species of the genus I have as yet seen exhibit¬ 
ing this peculiarity of growth. 

Arca angicostata, Arca testd subquadrato-ovatd, subcequivalvi* 
lateribus superne angulatis , infra rotundatis, antico brevi ; albidd» 
fusccscente partim tinetd , epidermide fused, mier costas squamosa , 
indutd ; radiathn costatd, costis ad tricems, anticis angustis , sub- 
distantibus, Ieviter crenulatis, posticis latioribus , expansioribus ; 
ligamcnti ared latiusculd. 

Conch. Icon. Arc#, pi. 9. f. 57. 

-— ? 

There is a very unusual disproportion in the width of the ribs of 
this species, the anterior ribs being exceedingly narrow, whilst the 
posterior arc wider and spread out as it were. 

Arca loricata. Arca testd subquadratd , gibbosd, lateribus superne 
attenuate-angulatis, antico brevi, rotuniato, 'postico angulato- 
externoj albidd, corio cameo c&ruleo-viridescente loricatd, epider¬ 
mide term, fused, inter costas squamosd, indutd ; radiatim costatd 
costis septan vel octo et viginti , planiusculis, acutangulis ; umbo¬ 
nibus subapproxmatis; ligamenii ared Ieviter declivi. 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 9. f. 58. 

llab. —— ? 

This shell is covered with a peculiarly strong horny cuticle, and 
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differs from any previously described species in the arrangement and 
formation of the ribs. 

Arc a DisPARiLis. Area testd omtd , tenui, sitbeompressd, imlde in- 
equivalvi, lateribus angulato-rotmdatis, latere postico sub com - 
presso-expanso; albidd, corio corneo tenui ceruleo-viridcscente, 
epidermide fused indutd; radiatim cos laid, costis sex vel septem et 
triginta, planiuscuUs , umbones versus obsolete crenulatis ; umboni - 
bus subapproximatis; ligamenti ared august d, declwL 

Conch, Icon. Area , pL 9. f. 59, 

Hah. -? 

The nearest approach to the Area inequivalvk, but a shell of more 
compressed growth; the valves exhibit a still greater disparity of size, 
and the ribs are rather more numerous. 

Arca crebricostata. Area testd elongato-quadraid, ccquivakn, la¬ 
teribus supeme angulaiis , antico infra rotundato , postico elongate - 
extenso, subattenuato; albd, epidermide fused holosericd indutd; 
radiatim cost at d, costis numcrosissim is , tribus vel quatuor et qua - 
draginta, plains, latiusculis, cr eh err imis, anterior thus sulco divisis, 
subtilissime crenulatis; umbonibus latis, subapproximatis ; liga¬ 
menti area angustd, declivi. 

Conch. Icon. Arca, pi. 9. f. 61. 

Hob. — ? 

The ribs of this species are very characteristic, being comparatively 
broad, flat, very close-set, and more in number than in any other of 
the genus. 

Arca hians. Arca testd elongato-ovatd, aquivalvi, anticy humic, 
lateribus rotundatis, postico attemato-extenso; albidd, fmcescente 
pallide tinetd , epidermide fused, inter costas squamosd, indutd; 
radiatim costatd , costis duahus vel tribus et triginta, latiusculis, 
planulatis, anticis sub obsolete crenulatis, sulco latissimo divisis ; 
umbonibus subapproximatis; ligamenti ared angustd, prof unde de¬ 
clivi. 

Conch. Icon. Arca, pi. 9. f. 62. 

Hah. -? 

The shape of the Area Mans approaches somewhat to that of the 
Area cymbaformis , but the species differ most essentially from each, 
other on examination. In the Area Mans the valves are equal, the 
anterior ribs are divided by an unusually broad groove, and the shell 
gapes at the anterior end to the extent of about three-sixteenths of 
an inch, a peculiarity of which I have not observed the slightest in¬ 
dication in any other species of this division of the Arm. 

Arca occlusa* Arca testd subquadratd , valde gibbosd, inaqukmM , 
lateribus supeme uttenuato-angulatis; albd; radiatim ■costatd, 
costis septem vel ocio et viginti, subdistantibus, valve dextralis 
levibus, sinistralis nodulosis; umbonibus prominentibus, peculiarly 
ter approximatis; ligamenti ared sub declivi. 

Conch. Icon. Arca, pi. 10. f. 64. 

Hah. -? ' •-■■y 

The umbones of this shell are so closely approximated over the 
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ligamentary area, as to prevent the'valves from'opening beyond the 
extent of about a quarter of an inch. 

Area am big u a. Area testa subquadrat d , tenuiculd, ineequivahi, la - 
teribus subattmualo-angulatis, 'antico .infrU rotundato, postico an - 
gulato; albidd, epidermide fused , costas squamosa, indutd; 

radiatim costatd, costis tribus vel quatuor et triginta, angusiis, 
rotundatis, antieis subtUissime rotundatis; Eg amenti ared sub au¬ 
gust a* 

Conch. Icon, 4rc«, pi. 10. f. 65. 
iM. —- ? 

The Jmx etofe is the nearest allied species to this. 

Ahca uepoidks. .4rc« tfesM subquadraio • ovatd, tenui, vcntricosd, 
incequivalvi, lateribus angulato-rotundatis ; albidd, fasces cent e pat - 
timid , cono cameo ccerulescente, epidermide fused, inter 
costas squamosd, indutd; radiatim costatd, costis duabus et tri¬ 
ginta, Iambus, pianulatis, smistralis sublatioribus; 

umhonihus tumidis; Ugamenti ared latiusculd, valde declivi . 

Conch. Icon. 4rc«, pi. 10. f. 66. 

//«/;. San Miguel, South America (found in sandy mud); Cuming. 

This is a fine bold species, but it does not exhibit any very striking 
peculiarity of character. 

Abca Hankey an a. Area testd oblique ovatd, crassiuscidd, valde 
gibbosd, tamidd, aquivahi, lateribus rotundatis, superne aftermath, 
latere antico hrevisshno, postico oblique extenso ; alhd, epidermide 
tenui , water costo Mrsutd, sparsim indutd ; radiatim costatd, costis 
duabus vet tribus et triginta, pianulatis, confertis, quadriliratis; 
umbonibus parvis, distantibus; Ugamenti ared brevi, laid, declivi . 

Conch. Icon. Area, pi. 10. f. 68. 

Hah Harbour of Mozambique (found in a mass of white coral on 
the reefs at low water, spring tide) ; Hankey. 

I close this division of the genus with a new species, which ex¬ 
hibits a peculiarity in the structure of the ribs of great novelty and 
interest, each of them being composed of four distinctly separated 
ridges. 

I have great pleasure in naming this important species after the 
gentleman to whom I am indebted for it, Lieut. Hankey, E.N., a 
zealous conchologist, whose researches on the coast of Africa have 
greatly contributed to science. 

The following description of some new species of Columbella, in 
the collection of H, Cuming, Esq., by Mr, G. B. Sowerby, was then 
read 

Columbella Duclosiana, nob., Thes. Conch,-part4, pi. 36.- f. 15, 
16. Col. testd ovatd , utrinque aeumimtd,iongitudinaliter costeU 
laid , 'saturate fused, zonis Unis pallidioribusspird aeumimtd ., 
anfractibus 5, costatis, ultimd magndparte ventrali Iongitudinaliter 
costatd, interstitiis costarum transversm striatis, dorsali laevigatd, 
anticb transversm slriatd; aperturd latiusculd, flexuosd, nigri - 
- emte;, labia externa emsso, inttis denticulis S~4b postkis majork 
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bus; interno postice califero; canali brevitcr acuminate , subre- 
flexo; epidermide crassiusculd. 

Epidermis coarse and rough. Found under stones on the coast of 
Malacca by H. Cuming; also from Java. 

Columbella ciilorostoma, nob., Thes. Conch. j)L 36. f. 17, 18. 
Col testa ovatd , longitudinaliter costatd, hem, atbd, nigro-macu- 
lata ; spirit mediocri,. anfractibus 5, subventr icons, costatis, ultimo 
antice transversim striato, parte dorsali untied cost is ofmhtis ; 
aperturd oblongd, latiuscuhl, peritrematefidvesceiite; labio exterm 
postie'e (mgulato . 

A single specimen is in the collection of M. Petit de la Sauasaye, 
which he has obligingly communicated. It is not Bucchium chloro - 
stoma of Wood. 

Columbella eudis, nob,, Thes. Conch, pi. 36. f. 33, 34, 35. Col 
testd oblongd, nidi, plerumque albidd, pimetis strigisque irregu- 
lariter ornatd; spwd longiusculd, acutiusculd , anfractibus 7, Ivans- 
versim crassly granuloso striatis, postice anguliferis , ultimo magno; 
aperturd subflexuosd, albd, peritremate postice anguU/ero; canali 
subreflexd. 

From Nevis; in Mr. Cuming's and other collections. 

Columbella pcecila, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 37. f. 51, 52, Col 
testd ovatd, utrinque subacuminatd , transversim striata, fuhd, 
lineis 2-3 transversis castaneis, maculisque albis vuriegatd ; an¬ 
fractibus 5-6, postice subcoronatis, ultimo magno, suhtrigonaH; 
aperturd latiusculd, flexuosd, labii externo medio subcoarctato . 

Two specimens only were brought from Matnog by H. Cuming. 

Columbella venusta, nob.,'Thes. Conch, pi. 37. f. 53, 54. Col 
testd oblongd, hevigatd, pallescente, strigis maculisque castaneis , 
undatis, punctisve albis ornatd; spires apice nigricante; anfracti¬ 
bus 6, ultimo magno, antice transversim striato; aperturd latius¬ 
culd, labio externo ext Us striato, interno denticulis exterms 8-9, 
interim 2-3; canali latiusculo. 

A very graceful species, brought lately from the Swan River Set* 
tlement 

Columbella splendidula, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 37. f. 65, 06. 
Col testa oblongd, Icevi, aurantiacd, maculis albis castaneisque 
vuriegatd; spwd brevhisculd , subacuminatd; anfractibus 7-8, 6re- 
■'' vibtes, ultimo magno, antice transversim striato ; aperturd subflex¬ 
uosd, albd; labio externo extits varicoso, margine temduseulo; kino 

■ mterno antice lamind levatd columelhm instructo; canali brevi, 

• subreflexo . 

Found in coarse sand at a depth of seven fathoms, near the island 
of Corregidor, bay of Manila, by H. Cuming, 

Columbella ob scuba, nob,; Thes. .'Conch, pi. 37. of, 70, 71, Col 
testd oblongd , Imi, obscure f uhd, strigis longitudimUbm nigris; 
spird subacuminatd, anfractibus 7, postice albo nigroque articula- 
tis, ultimo antice transversim sulcato; labio interno subincrassato, 
margine acutiusculo, intds mediant dentibus 3-4 obsoletis; interno 
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antice lamimm Imatam cohmellarem efformante ,* canali brevi, 
subrcflem. 

North-west coast of New Holland; Mr, Cuming's collection. 

Columbella conifoemis, nob., Thes. Conch. pi. 37. f. 77, 78, 
Col. testa ovato-turbinatd, Icevi, pallidd , coloribm variis pictd; 
spirit hreviter comedy anfractibus 7, primis sex medio obtuse an - 
gulato , marginihus prop? suturam levatiusculis; ultimo anfractu 
magno, elongato~conico, antice transversim striata; labia externa 
temiinsculo, inths denticulis plurimis; canali suhreflexo. 

In Mr. Cuming's collection. 

Columbklla aspeESA, nob,, Thes. Conch. pi. 37. f. 79, 80, Co/. 
testa oblongo-ovatti, Icevi , a/6d, eastaneo - reticulata et maculatd; 
spied subacuminatd , op/co ohtuso, anfractibus 6, postic? rotmdatis , 
ultimo antice transverse obsolete striato ; aperturd laiiusculd, flex- 
iwsd, lahio externo inths median?, tuberculato denticulis obsoletis , 
marghie Iccvigato; canali latiuscido , 

Two specimens are in Mr. Cuming's and one in Lady Harvey's 
collection: locality unknown. 

Co lijmbella Ligula, Duel., Thes, Conch. pi. 38. f. 83, 84, 85. 
Co/. to/d oblongd, acwninatd, Icevi, albidd , coloribus variis fascia- 
Zzm jdoM; sp/rd elongatd, turritd, anfractibus 8-9, subventricosis, 
nitidis, ultimo magno; lahio externo extus crassiuscnto, variciformi, 
inths denticulato; lahio interno antice laminam levatam columeU 
larem efformante, inths denticulis, rugosvusculo . 

Found by Mr. Cuming at Ticao. 

Columbella Fabula, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 38. f. 86, 87 ; C. $Vr- 
donosta , Duel. Co/, to/d ovatd, Icevi y pallidd , coloribus obscuris 
variis pictd; spird acuminata, conicd , apiceacuto; anfractibus 6-7, 
margine suturarmi levatiuscuh ; ultimo magno, antic? transversim 
striato ; aperturd laid, laMo externo tenuiusculo , postice subemar- 
ginato , zYzto in mediam subtumido , denticulato ; canaliculato . 

A variety has been found under stones in the bay of Muerte, 
island of Corregidor, by Mr. Cuming. 

Columbella vulpecula, nob,, Thes. Conch, pi. 38. f. 93, Co/, 
to/d ow/d, crassd, Imi , albidd, ferrugineo-marmoratd ; sjnVd 
subacuminatd , anfractibus 6-7, ultimo magno, leviter transversim 
Striato, antic? striis validiorihus ; labia externo crasso, exths irans- 
versim striato, inths in medium tumido, denticulato; aperturd 
flexuosd; canali lato, brevi. 

CoLxjtoimLA' miser, nob,, Thes. Conch, pi, 38. f. 111. Co/,to/d 
ovato^oblongd, albkante vel lutescente; spirit pyramiiali, anfrac- 
tibus G, convexiusculis, antic? eastaneo - maculatis, posticis quinque 
longitudmaliter cosiatis, antico costato , sed costis dorsalibus antic? 
evamdis > aperturd latiuseuld, subrhomboidali, dentibus internis 
labii extend paucis, parvulis. 

There is a variety with nearly obsolete ribs. Locality unknown. 
In Mr. Bean's collection and in my own. 

Columbella bichroa, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 108, 169. 
Arm. if Mag , N> Hist* Vol xiv. ■ Suppl ■ ■ s .. . ■■ 2 L 
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Col. testd oblong o-subpyrgmidali, Imigatd, alba, castaneo-sphace- 
laid; af ice obtmo; anfractibus quinque; aperturd lata. 

St, Vincent’s; Rev. L. Guilding. In nay own collection. 

Oqlumbella guttata, nob,, Thes. Conch., pi. 39. f. 124, Co/. 
testd oblongd, lavi, castaned, albo-guttata, apice obtmo, violaeeo; 
spird longkisculd, anfractibus 5, mbplanulatis, ultimo mag no; 
aperturd magnet, laid, dentibus intends lahii externi irregular ilms, 
labio cohmdlari dente unico postico. 

In Mr. Norris’s and Mr. Stainforth’s collections, 

COLTJMBELLA JASPIDEA, Hoi)., TllGS, Condi, pi. 3,9. f, 125. C()'l 

testd oblongd, pyramulali, Imigatd, albicante, fulvo-marmoratd, 
apice acuminata, roseo ; anfractibus 7, costeUatis, ietmissime dccus - 
satim striatis, costellis ultinii mifractus antice obsoletis ; aperturd 
latiusculd; labio extemo extus Incrasseto, intits denticulis nommlHs 
munito , dente unico antice prope. canulcm admoto , Mio columellari 
antice tubereularum oblonge instructo. 

Found under stones at low water on the island of Ticao, by Mr. 

Cuming. 

Columbeixa achatina, nob., Tlies. Conch. pi. 39. f. 120. Col . 
testd oblongo-turrltd, Imvi, pallide brunneo-marmoratd, apice de¬ 
collate ; anfractibus 6 , convexkiscuUs, ultimo niajori , antice sul 
cato, sulcis panels, mcompims; aperturd bred, latiusculd, hubs 
violas cent e, labio extemo antice ejfuso . 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection; from Swan River. 

Couumbella imtolita, nob,, Thes. Conch. pL 39, l 127. Col 
testd oblongd, subturritd, leevi, obscurd, fulvescente, fascid spiral 
mied albidd; anfractibus- 7, subphmulatis; aperturd breviusculd, 
sinuosd, denticulis interim lahii externi paucis, prominenUbm > labio 
cohmellari antice pauMitm levato. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Columbella iuigulosa, nob,, Thes. Conch, pL 39. f, 131/ Col 
testd obovatd, rugulosd, erased, viohceo-nigricante, fascid untied 
maculisque parvis albidis ornatd; anfractibus 5, hngiludimUter 
costatis, temiter decussatim striatis, striis tmticis foriwribus; 

■ . aperturd latiusculd, dentibus intends lahii externi punch mttjus- 
cultss 

Gallapagos Islands; H, Cuming. 

Columbella atramek’tauia, nob., Thee.-Conch,- pL 40, f. 174* 

; Col testd .: ovato-acuminatd, erased, medio ventrkmo, transvemm 
Mriatdf' nigrd; anfractibus 5.-0, temiter longitudimUter costatis ; 
aperturd, hid, labio exterm mcrassato, interne denticulis mtbim 

. conspicvis, 

Chatham Island, Gallapagos; G, B. Sowerby’s collection,',' 

CoiitiMBEBLA ticjaonis, nob., Thes. Conch, pi, 39, f. 142. Co/. 
testd oblongd, utrdqne ammimald, medio turgido, pallescmie,. ms- 
taneo-splwcelatd ; anfractibus 0, transversim strialis, suturis leva- 
tiusculis ; aperturd oblongd, labio extemo extits incrussato, margins 
tenui, denticulis internis paucis, parvtdis. 
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Found at a depth of seven fathoms in sandy mud, at the island of 
Ticao, by H. Cuming*. 

CommimthA bkcussata, nob*, Thes, Conch* pi. 39. f. 133. Col 
lesid oblongd , crassd, nlhd, fusco-marmoraid; anfractibus 5, tur- 
gklnmmlis, decmsatm costaid; aperturd oblongd , subsimosd, labio 
extern o at bo, crasso, postice twills obtuse ungulate, margins externa 

' crenato. 

Australia; G. Humphrey. ■ 

C o ltxm bella bland a, Sol, Thes. Conch. pi. 39. f. 145,146. Col 
iesfd ovttio-pyramidali, pallidd, apice acuto; anfractibus 8, Imvibus , 
longitudinaliter undulatim fasco-lineatis, lineis proph suturani dor - 
salem utlimi anfractds fortioribus ; aperturd laid, posticb acumi¬ 
nata , labio externa temdusculo , extds turgido , to/te dentkulis 
parvis instructo ; canali latiusculo . 

Africa; on the shore. Solander. 

Columbella nivea, nob., Thes. Conch. pi. 39. f. 151. Co?. 
ovato-pyramidali , crassiusculd , Icevi, nived, (pice acuminata; an- 
fmciihus 8, primis 6 l&vigatis,pemltimo longitudinaliter costellato , 
ultimo costato, ad partem dorsalem anticam land; aperturd suban - 
gustd, subsmuosd , labio externo crasso, inths subdenticulato, labio 
eohtmdlari antic's levalo. 

In Mr. Cuming's collection. 

Columbella subulata, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 158, 159. 
Co/, /cvs'/d turrito-pyramidali, Icevigatd, albidd, epidermide tenui , 
corned , palhscente indutd ; sp/rd subulatd , anfractibus decern , co«- 
vemuscidis, primis octo l&vibus , tribits ultimis postice transversim 
striatis , ultimo striato, posticb tumido; aperturd simosd , «Z5d, 
Mho externo eMits incrassato, intiis mediant incrassato , denticulate; 
labio interno incrassato , /mtfo ; cmmZi 5rm, reflexo. 

In Mr. Norris’s collection: locality unknown. 

Columbella Puella, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 160,16L Co/, 
toifd' Qvato-pyramidali, spird acuminatd, acutd , pallid^ custaned 
vet .hrunned vartegatd , anfractibus 9, longitudinaliter costellatis x 
Imnbus, ultimo anlice transversim striato; suturd cremdatd , «*/M ; 
canali distincto, exths transversim sulcato; aperturd oblongd , 
rkomboided, labio columettari uniplicato. 

From Burias; H. Cuming. A variety nearly free from the longi¬ 
tudinal ribs occurs at Catbalonga. 

Columbella suffusa,' nob., Thes.; Conch, pi. 40. f. 166, 167. 
Col:,iestxt oblongd , crassiusculd , allncante, maculis Hturisque 
fuscis ornatd; spird acuminatd, conoidali; anfractibus 6-7, longi¬ 
tudinaliter costatis, interstiiiis costarum temdter transversim stri¬ 
atis ; aperturd latiusculd. 

Pacific Ocean; Cuming, 

Columbella parva, nob., Thes. Conch. pL 40. f. 170. Co/, j&stfd 
oblongd , pallidd, fascid spirati castaned unied ornatd , optce acumi- 

1 M/o,* anfractibus 6, longitudinaliter costatis , decmsatm striatis , 
ultimo antich prop's, labium externum variciformatum Imingato, 

• ' ' 2 L 2 
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supra canalem transversim striato; aperturd breviusculd , sub- 
sinuosd, labio columellari lev at o. 

Found under stones at Monte Christi, West Columbia; H. Cuming. 

Columbella catenata, nob., Thes, Conch.pl. 40. f. 171. CoL 
testd oblongd, crassd, pallidd , mdulatim mstaneo«mmimratd , apice 
acuminata, obtusiumdo; anfractibus 6, longitudinaliter costatis, 
interstitiis Icevibus, ultimo anticb transversim . striatoj aperturd 
latiusculd, denticidis parvis 4, colimellam obtusis . 

Locality unknown; Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Colxjmeella nigricans, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 172. CW. 
jfesfrl oblongd , nigricante , apice acuminato, anfractibus 6, longitu - 
dinaliter costatis , interstitiis costarum tenuiter transversim striatis; 
suturd distinctd, cremlatd , albicante, margins labii extern!pallida. 

Gallapagos Islands; Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Columbella Dormitor, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f, 173. Co/, 
fesZtf ovato-conoided, paidescente, spird corded, breviusculd ; anfrac- 
tihus 6, transversim sulcatis; aperturd Icevigatd, margins interna 
labii extend crenulato , 

St, Vincent’s; Rev. L. Guilding. In Mr. Gray’s collection. 

Columbella Guilding ir, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 175, 170* 
Col, testa oblong o-pyramidali,pallescente, brunneo-varwgatd , apice 
acuminato-subturritd; anfractibus G, longitudinal-iter costatis el 
transversim striatis; aperturd longiusculd, sinuosd, canali subelon- 
gate, ext us transversim sulcato. 

In the British Museum; found at St. Vincent’s by the late Rev, 
Lansdowne Guilding, 

Columbella Brodf.ripii, nob,, Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 178, 179, 
Col, testd ohlongo-turritd, Icevi, castaned, vetrie albo-maculatd et 
guttatd; anfractibus 5, subventricosis, oblongd, latiusculd, labio 
externo intits dentzeulis 2-3 obsoletis instructo; anfractu ultimo 
antics transversim striato . 

Alboran Island; W. J, Broderip, Esq. In the British Museum, 

Columbella Kraussii, nob., Thes, Conch, pi. 40. f, 180, 181. 
CoL testd ovate-oblongd,, Icevi, albicante, lineis castanets imduhtis 
signatd; anfractibus 5-6, subventricosis, longitudinaliter costeL 
latis, costellis distantibus, interstitiis Icevibus; aperturd laid; 

■ canali brevissimo . 

In the British Museum; found at Natal by Dr. Krauss. 

Columbella monilifera, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40, f. 177* Col, 

: testd turntd, albd, maculis irregularibus brunnds pietd r spird 
acuminata; anfractibus 7, longitudinaliter costatis et transversim 
sulcatis , series ires posticus. et seriem unicam costdlarum granulu 
ferarum anticam efformmtibus; aperturd brevi, latiusculd. 

From the West Indies; the late G, Humphrey. 

Columbella pusilla, nob., Thes. Conch, pi. 40. f. 182, 183. 
Col, testd ovaid, Icevi, albicante, lineispallidb brmneispietd; spird 
subacumimtd; anfractibus 5-G,subventrkosis; aperturd latiusculd , 
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lahio exterm crassiusculo, hit us obsolete denticulate; kibio interno 
intus tuber culo obtuso instruct o; canali bvevi. 

St. Vincent’s ; the late Rev. L. Guilding. 

ColumBELLA atomella, Duck, Thes. Conch. pi. 40. £, 184, 185. 
CoL testd oblongd , albicante, nonnunquam pallide castaneo-unifas - 
amid, spird acuminata; mifractibus 6, longitudinaliter costatis ; 
sirfurd crenald; ultimo anfractu antice l<evi t supra canalem tram - 
versim sulcal o; aperturd angustd. 

West Indies ; Rev, L. Guilding. 

March 26* —The Right Hon. William Sturges Bourne in the Chair. 

A communication was made by Dr. Falconer, conveying the 
substance of a paper by Capt. Cautley and himself on the osteolo- 
gical characters and palaeontological history of the Colossochelys 
Atlas , a fossil tortoise of enormous size, from the tertiary strata of 
the Sewalik hills in the north of India—a tertiary chain apparently 
formed by the detritus of the Himalaya mountains. 

A great number of huge fragments, derived from all parts of the 
skeleton except the neck and tail, were exhibited on the table, illus¬ 
trative of a diagram by Mr. Scharf of the animal restored to the 
natural size, ■■■■ 

The communication opened with a reference to the reptilian forms 
discovered in the fossil slate, among which colossal representatives 
have been found of all the known tribes, such as the Iguanodon , Me- 
galdmurus, Labyrinthodon , &c., besides numerous forms of which no 
living analogues exist, such as the Emliosaurian reptiles and Ptero- 
dactyles . No fossil Testudinata remarkable either for size or devia¬ 
tion from existing forms, have hitherto been found in the fossil state. 
The Colossochelys supplies the blank in the first respect, while it 
differs so little from the land-tortoises in the general construction 
of its osseous frame as hardly to constitute more than a subgenus 
of Tesiudo. 

The plastron or sternal portion of the shell affords the chief di¬ 
stinctive character. The episternal portion in the adult is six and a 
half inches thick, and contracted into a diameter of eight inches, bifid 
at the apex, and supplied with a thick cuneiform keel on its inferior 
side i this keel constitutes one of the principal features in the fossil. 
The cntosternal. portion exhibits exactly the form of Tesiudo , the 
same being the case with the xiphiostemal or posterior portion. The 
plastron hi the adult animal was estimated to be nine feet four 
inches long.' ■ ■ .'' ' 

The carapace or buckler of the shell coincides exactly with the 
general form of the large land-tortoises, of which it exhibits only a 
magnified representation, flattened at the top and vertical at the sides, 
with the same outline and recurved margin. The shell was estimated 
to have been twelve feet three inches long, eight feet in diameter, 
and six feet high. ; -a. t # 

The extremities were described as ■■constructed exactly as in the 
land-tortoises, in which the form of the femur and humerus is marked 
hv neculiar characters, These bones in the fossil were of a huge 
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size, corresponding to the dimensions of the shell. The ungueal 
hones indicated a foot as large as that of the largest Rhinoceros. The 
humerus was more curved, and the .articulating head more globular 
and deeper in the fossil, from, which it was inferred that it had a 
stronger articulation, greater rotation, and that the Colossochelys 
was enabled to bring its anterior extremities more under its weight 
than is the case with existing tortoises. 

The affinities with Testuclo shown in the shell and extremities were 
found to hold equally good in the construction of the head, of which 
a comparatively small-sized specimen, inferred to have belonged to 
a young or half-grown Colossochelys, was exhibited. The head of 
the adult to correspond with the dimensions of the shell, and accord¬ 
ing to the proportions furnished by a large Testudo Indicia , was de¬ 
duced to have been two feet long. 

There were no ascertained cervical vertebrae to afford direct evi¬ 
dence as to the length of the neck, which was constructed in the 
diagram relatively to the proportions of Testudo Indicia . The entire 
length of the Colossochelys Atlas was inferred to have been about 
eighteen feet, and that it stood upwards of seven feet high. 

The generic name given by the discoverers has reference to the 
colossal size of the fossil ( koXoctctos et and the specific one to 

its fitting representation of the mythological tortoise that sustained 
the world, according to the systems of Indian cosmogony. 

Mr. Gould exhibited a series of Birds from Australia, collected 
partly by himself and partly by Mr. Gilbert, viz,:— 

Fam. Cqlumbidje. 

Gkofelia placiba. Geop t facie et gutture cmereis ; occipite , dorse 
alisque e cinereo-fuscis; singulis plumis ad apicem nigerrimo fas - 
ciatis , alulis spuriis primariisque saturat'd fuscis, humeris subtils 
castanets, pectore, lateribus , et nuchd cinereis lineis angustis nigris 
crebre fas ciatis, et lateribus vimeeis ♦ 

Face and throat grey; occiput, back and wings ashy brown; each 
feather with a band of deep velvety black at the extremity; spurious 
wings and primaries dark brown; under surface of the shoulders 
chestnut; chest, sides and hack of the neck grey, crossed by nume¬ 
rous narrow bands of black; abdomen and flanks vinous; four centre 
tail-feathers ashy brown, the remainder black, largely tipped with 
white.; hides Tight ash-grey; bill and orbits bright greyish blue, 
becoming much paler before' and behind the eye; frontal scales of 
tarsi and feet dark greenish grey; remainder of the legs and Tee t 
reddish flesh-colour. 

Total length, 7g inches; bill, §; wing, 3$ ; tail, 3$; tarsi, jj. 

. Hah , Port Essington. 

This,and the next species are very nearly allied, but on comparison 
of numerous individuals I find that size invariably points out the 
locality from which they have been procured; the larger birds ( G. 
tranquilla) being an inhabitant of the interior of New South Wales,, 
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bands crossing the chest are broader and more distinct in.the latter 
than in the former, ’ 

Grovkua tranwilla* ■ Geop. facie el gutturepallide cinereis, oc- 
dpite dorso alisque e mereo-fuscis, singulis plrnnis ad apicem 
anguste nigerrhno fasciatis; aklis spurns , primariisque saturate 
juscis, protore, lateribm , et nuchd pallide emems,lineis angustis 
iiigris crehre notatis, abdomine et latcribus pallide vimceis, ab- 
demine medio ermoque alb is; humenssubtUs castanets. 

Face and throat pale grey; occiput, back and wings ashy brown, 
each feather bounded at the end with a narrow band of deep velvety 
black; spurious wing and primaries dark brown; chest, sides and 
back of the neck pale grey, crossed by numerous narrow, irregular 
bands of black; abdomen and Hanks pale vinous; centre of the abdo¬ 
men and under tail-coverts white; under surface of the shoulder 
deep chestnut; four centre tail-feathers greyish brown, passing into 
black at the tip; the lateral tail-feathers black, largely tipped with 
white; hides transparent bluish white; base of bill and nostrils light 
blue j tip of the bill bluish black; naked skin of the orbits deeply 
wrinkled and of a beautiful light greenish blue; frontal scales of the 
tarsi and toes dark purple; hind part of the legs flesh-colour. 

Total length, 8§ inches; bill, |; wing, 4; tail, 4|; tarsi, f. 

Hah* Liverpool plains and banks of the Namoi, interior of New 
South Wales. ■ 

Family Hallim* 

Genus Eulabeounis. 

Gen. char.—Rostrum eapifce longius, ferb rectum, et ieviter incurvum, 
lateraliter compressum ; naribus elongatis, apertis, singulis in sinu 
per mandibular tres ferb partes a basi excurrente positis. Alee 
paulb breves atrpie debiles, valdb rotundatas *, tertiariis elongatis, 
fere ad apicem ak, Tarsi paulb longi, et robustiores qukrn in 
genere " Rallusdigitis attamen brevioribus. Cauda longa, cu- 
ueiformis, pogoniis laxls et effusis. 

Eulabeoenis oastaneoventeis. Bui capita et collo cinereis ■$ 
corpora superiors in toto olivaceo; pectore et corpora inferiore e 
ciwrco»M8tane%8. 

Head and neck ash-grey ; all the upper surface, wings and tail 
olive; breast and all the under surface greyish chestnut; bill yellow 
at the base, horn-colour/at the tip; legs and feet brown. 

Total length, W inches.; bill, 2|; wing, S|; tail, 6; tarsi, 2|, 
Hah. North coast of.Australia. 

The u Morduggera " of the aborigines at Tort Essington. 

Family Peocellaribas. 

Ihrnnnm oaknkipbs, Ruff, mimeo-niger; vostro e cameo dbo, 
•• oulmme apkeqm fmcispedibus fiavescenti-camm. 
m the plumage chocolate-black; bill fleshy white; culmen and 
tips of the mandibles brown j legs, feet and membranes yellowish 

flash-colour, ; . 
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: Total length, 15 Indies; bill, if ; wing, 12; tail, 5 ; tarsi, 2 ; mid¬ 
dle toe and nail, 2§. 

Pro cell aria Solandri. Proc. capita, nucha, humans, primariis 
at cauddsaturatefusds; dorso,alarum cawtoque tectridbm eplum- 
beo-drier eis, piimis fusco marginatis; facie, corporcqm suhtiw 
fuscis, abdomine cinereo la v a t o. 

Head, back of the neck, shoulders, primaries and tail dark brown; 
back, wing-coverts and upper tail-coverts slate-grey, each feather 
margined with dark brown; face and all the under surface brown, 
washed with grey on the abdomen; bill, tarsi and membranes black. 

Total length, 16 inches; bill, If; wing, 12; tail, 5|; tarsi, f; 
middle toe and nail, 2f-. 

Pro cell aria leucoptera. Proc. vertice , corpora superior e, alisque 
e plumbeo nigris; caudd e plumheo-dnered; facie , gutture , cor pore 
inferiore, rectricum pogoniis internis ad basrn , linedque burner ali 
albis; t arsis, el, membranis interdigitalibus per dimidium has ale e 
cameo-albis. 

Crown of the head, all the upper surface and wings dark slaty 
black; tail slate-grey; greater wing-coverts slightly fringed with 
white; face, throat, all the under surface, the base of the inner webs 
of the primaries and secondaries, and a line along the inner edge of 
the shoulder, pure white; hill black ; tarsi and basal half of the inter¬ 
digital membrane fleshy white ; remainder of the toes and interdigital 
membrane black. 

Total length, 13 inches; bill, !; wing, 8|; tail, 4; tarsi, .,1^ j 
middle toe and nail, 1|, 

Aptewodytes undina, Apt. corpore superiore t lateribus , alisque 
superriC nitide cmndescentibus, per plumas sing ulus lined nigrd 
longitudinaliQatiore in plumis dorsa'libus); corpore inferiore alisque 
subtils et ad marginem, rectricumque pogoniis internis albis. 

The whole of the upper surface, flanks and upper surface of the 
wings glossy light blue, with a narrow stripe of black down the 
centre of each feather, the black mark being broadest and most con¬ 
spicuous on the back; all the under surface of the body, under side, 
and the inner margin of the upper side of the wing and inner webs 
of the tail-feathers silky white; bill reddish brown beneath, black 
above; feet yellowish white. 

Total length, 13| inches; bill, 1|; tarsi, f , 

'Hah. Van Diemen's Land. 

This is less than Ap. minor , to which it is nearly allied. 

For the fine specimen here described I am indebted to Ronald (1 
Gunn, Esq,, who procured it at Circular Head, Van Diemen's Land. 

April 9.—*William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper by Mr. Sylvanus Hanley was read, containing the follow¬ 
ing descriptions of new species of the genus Tettina , chiefly collected 
by H. Cuming, Esq. in the Philippine Islands and Central America:— 

Tellika Cumingii*. Tel. testd elong ato-oblong d , suheequilalerali , 
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sotklih comprmmsculd, vknitidd, albidd mt flavescente, maculis 
out strigis Ihieime hrunneis aut fusco-purpurascentibus radiatd, 

■ concentric**.. sulcata; strtcis antice confertis, subimbriaztis,po$tid& 
suhlmncllosis remotimculis; margine ventrali comewo, utrinque 
sM'stim (ledinante; dorsali utrinque subdeclivi, antice convexius- 
euio, poslich mbrccto, submcurvato, subdentato; latere postico 
attemmtu, vastrate, pmrtulmn brevlorc, ad extremitatem Mcmgulato; 
coski mihwudi mirth promimnte; Ugamentp inconspicuo • super » 
fide internd albidd uut fiavidd; dentibus lateralibus validis, sub- 
aqmdistantibus. Long. 0*95 ; lat. 2*40 poll. 

llab. Guucomayo, Central America ; in coral sand. 

Intermediate between Spengleri and Mexicam. 

Telivosta lifASTKLLTTM. Tel. testd, elongatd, convexiusculd, wquilate - 
roli, solidd, flavidd, pallide roseo radiatd, antice sulcatd , postice 
squamosd; squamis erect is, lamellosis, in iisdem seriebus cum sulcis 
concentricis , ordimtis; margine ventrali vix convexiusculo; dor¬ 
sad utrinque paitluliim declivi, antics viw convexiusculo , postice 
recto mt submcurvato; latere postico attenuato, subrostrato, ad 
extremitatem oblique Mangulato ; extremitate antied. rotimdatd; li¬ 
gament o, el costa umbonali, conspicuis ; superficie internal albidd, 
umbones vcrsils aurmtio utrinque fucald; dentibus lateralibus 
validis, subaquidi&fantibm * Long. 1*61 ; lat. 3*61 poll. 

Hub. Zanzibar. Mus, Cuming, Stainforth, &c. 

A species frequently confused with pulclierrima, but muck more 
elongated, the sulci stronger, and the scales entirely absent from the 
anterior side, . . ■ yy 

Tklltna asfkrrima. TeL testa oblongo«elUpticd, convexiusculd , 
solidiusculd, flavidd aut incarnatd, roseo-radiatd, totd superficie 
externd, sqmmis asperrimd; squamls antice semilunatis, postice (et 
prtesertim supra cost am tmbonalem distinct am) spinosis; margine 
ventrali medio suhrecto flexurd distinetd; dorsali utrinque subde- 
clivi et . paululiim convexiusculo; latere antico breviore; extremitate 
poslUxl subhiangulatd, attenuatd; dentibus latet'alibus magnis, an- 
tico approximato. Long. 1*0 ; lat. 1*85 poll. 

An unique specimen, in the cabinet of Mr. Cuming; found by him 
at Sual, province of Pangasinan, isle of Luzon (sandy mud, six 
fathoms). Allied to pulcherrima . 

Teel in A Juiiak. Tel testd T. virgatee affinis, sed magis trian- 
yulari, alt tore, minus elongatd; rubro-purpured, radiis albis aut 
alhidis ormtdj margine ventrali subarcuato; dorsali utrinque de» 
diviorc / superficie internd albidd, aut coloribus externis fucatd. 
Long. 1*65; lat. 2*50 poll. 

Bab. —~ ? Mus. Cuming, Sowerby, &c. 

Tklm'na vereucosa. Tel testd oblong o-elongatd, solidd, com- 
pressd; aut flavidd, rubro-purpureo radiatd, aut pallide rosed, 

the Lamarckian sense of the words; but as I find this is contrary to the 
practice of the other writers in these Proceedings, for the sake of uniformity 
1 now conform to their phraseology. 
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radits subalbidis angustis , zonisque saturatioribus, ormtd; valviild 
altera , undique (natibus excipiendis) verrucosd; alterd, medio con - 
centrice sulcata , lateribus solum verrucosd; vernwis elHpticis , 
semiluMtis , aw seriebus vix interrupts; concentric^ ordmatis; mar - 
ventrali antice subarcuato, postice surstmi acclinante; dor salt 
miice convexiusculo et vix subdeclivi, postice subrecto, subdeclivi; 
latere antico longiore, ratundato ; extremitate posted attenuatd , 
subrostratd, oblique subbiangulatd; Hgamento hand prominentc ; 
flexurd ventrali costdque umbonali , conspkwis ; dentibus laiemiibm 
magnis, esquidist antibus, Long. 0*75 ; lat* 1*50 poll. 

Corregidor, bay of Manila. 

General shape of T. crucigera , but in sculpture quite distinct. 

Two specimens only of this rare Tellen are as yet known, and both 
of them in the cabinet of H. Cuming, Esq. 

Tellina Guildingii. Tel, testa oblongd, tend, compressd , 
cequilateraii, albidd, radiis auranlio-roseis , zonisque albido-roseis, 
ornatd; sulcis exilib us, confertis , conoentrice exaratd; margine 
ventrali subrecto, medio subretuso; dorsali utrinque dedivi , cd 
vix convexiusculo; latere postico paululim breuiore, attenuate; 
extremitate posted inf erne angulatd , anted rotundatd; natibus 
acutis; costd umbonali et flexurdventrali inconspicids; Hgamento 
prominente; dentibus lateralibus magnis, cequidistant(bus , Long, 
0-70 ; lat 1*30 poll. 

Hab, West Indies. Mus, Metcalfe, Walton. 

Possesses the general appearance of a Psammobia, and belongs to 
that section of of which is the type. 

Tellina rxjbescens. TeL tessfd T. striatse T. punicese $zm7- 
ftmd; a& 7zdc differt , tenuiore antico: emargmatianis 

experts; ah Hid , natibus obiusioribus , et extremitate posted minus 
attenuatd * a5 uiroque, superjicie nitidissmd , Hgamento infosso, 
margineque ventrali convexiore et utrinque sub&qualiter dedivi; 
sulcis in utrdquc valvuld postice obsoletis ; dentibus ut in T. pu- 
nicea, minimis, inconspicuis. Long, 1*25 ; lat. 1*75. 

ilw#. Panama and Tumbez; in sandy mud. 

Tellina regia, 2W. oblongd, temd, compressiusculd, sub« 
incequivalvi, submquilatemU, nitidissmd, pelluddd, intus extusque 
r oseo-purpur ascent e, concentrice sulcatd; sulcis remotis, alterd hi 
valvuld postice evanescentibus; margine ventrali subrecto, medio 

'' ' subretuso; dorsali utrinque subwqaaHter dedivi, poeticb subrecto ; 
latere antico pauluBm bremore , exiremitatem obtuse rotundaio ; 

' extremitate posited superrii: angulatd t attenuatd ; umbonali 
et flexurd : ventrali obsoletis;' Hgamento promimlo; "dentibus ut in 
T. punicea. Long. TO; lat. T80 poll 

1&Z». Real Llejos, Central America; in coarse sandy mud, seven 
fathoms. 1 ; 

This species forms one of that group of which funked is the 
type. Though closely allied to that species, its transparency, the 
more distant sulci, and its deep purplish-red colouring suffice to 
distinguish it. 
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Telia ma ebtjrnea, ^ Tel. testd oblongd , opacd, solidd, incequivafoi,, 
convexd, nitidd, albidd , uuequilateraU , concentrice sulcatd ; sulcis 
prof mid is, rcmotis (altera in valvuld, nonnunquam postice evanes¬ 
cent thus) ; margins ventrali eonvexiusculo , awfoVe sursiim accli- 
nante; dor sail imtice subrecto, leviierque declivi , postice redo 
stdnihque declivi ; latere postico multitm breviore, subcuneiformi; 
H nets erect is obliqms, areani nymphalem et analem rugantibus ; 
ligamento brevi, prommente; flemrd ventrali costdque umbonali 
subohsoletis; superflde interna candidd; dentibus lateralibus, ut 
in T, punicea, Long. 0*90; lat. 1*50 poll. 

Hah. Tumbez, Pent; in soft sandy mncl, five fathoms. 

Allied to punicea, but easily distinguished from that and any other 
allied species by the peculiar elevated sulci on the dorsal areas. 

Tell in a Pro ft a. Tel. testd subtrig ond, ovali , solidd, convexiusculd * 
subtequilaterali, nitidd , extns intusque pallide rosed, aut sublcevu 
gatd , aut concentrice et tenuminie striatd; margins ventrali con - 
vexo; dorsali utrinque valdc et subcequaliter declivi , subrecto; 
ext remit ate p o stied acuminata; flemrd ventrali costdque umbonali 
subolmletis ; ligamento promimlo; dentibus lateralibus magnis, 
antico approximate . Long. 1*20; lat. 1*80 poll. 

Hah. Porto St,Elena, West Columbia; sandy mud, six fathoms; 
and Salango, West Columbia, sandy mud, nine fathoms. 

Its extremely delicate concentric striae and acuminated extremity 
separate it from most of the allied species. It belongs to that group 
which contains punicea , 

Tee lima laceexdems. Tel. testd oblong o-subtrigond, solidd , opacd, 
mib&qitilaterali, nitidissmd, convex'iusculd, albd (intus candidd), 
superne Imigatd, inferne concentrice et confertim striatd; margins 
ventrali conveinusculo; dorsali utrinque convexiusculo, et subecqua- 
liter declivi; ex't remit ate untied rotundatd (pleritmque subattenu- 
utd ), postied rotimdato-acuminatd; costd umbonali et flemrd ven¬ 
trali inconspkuis; ligamento magno, elongato, prommente; dentibus 
primarm laceratis, antico laterali subapproximato , postico later ali, 
minors, remoto. Long. 1*50 ; lat. 2*50 poll. 

Hah. Tumbez, Peru; soft sandy mud, five fathoms. 

Var, Testd magis trig ond , sulcis confer t is, undiqub exaratd. Long, 
1*20; lat. 1**80 poll. 

Hah. Chiriqui, West Columbia; sandy mud, three fathoms. 

The ragged primary teeth, the large and elongated ligament, and 
the either smooth or closely sulcated surface, distinguish it from any 
of the allied species, 

Thllina FiixMCBFS,. Tel , testd oblongo-elHpticd, equilaterali, solidd , 

' comprmsd , nitidiusculd , extmque roseoqmrpurascente, co«- 

■ centric% snkatd; strm exiUbus, profundis , radiantibus , 
confertos utrinque (et alterd in valvuld undique) decussantibus ; 
margin® ventrali subrecto , dorsali utrinque Icviter et aqualiter 
subdeclivi ; extrermiate postied, obtusmime angulatd; flemrd ven¬ 
trali costdque umbonali obsoletis; ligamento prommente; dente 
laterali antico approximate , postico parvo, remoto, mcompicuo* 
Long. 2 j lat, 3*50 poll. 
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flab. Tumbez, Peru; soft sanely mud, five fathoms. ^ 

Although not easily confused with any of that section (with two 
lateral teeth) to which it belongs, it closely resembles Tellmde» pur- 
pur ctscens* 

Tellina SowBKBir. Tel. testa subelUpticd, snbinmquivalvi , tenui , 
compressd , Uevigatd , politd, cmididd ; margine ventral! arcuato, 
postice sursiim acclimate; dorsali anticc vix paulidum declivi, 
coiwexiusculo, postice paulidum declivi, props nates subincurvato, 
deindii convexo ; latere antico long lore, subproducto, posiico fotun - 
dato-acuminata ; Ugamento parvo, angustissimo, inf ossa; jlexurd 
ventrali costdque umbonali subinconspieuk $ ' superficie internet 
albidd, plerumque aurantio tinetd ; dentibus lateralibus tenuibus , 
subecquidistaniibus . Long. 2; lat. 3’30. 

—— ? Mus. Sowerby, Hanley. 

Bears a slight resemblance to the of Wood. 

Tellina pudica. Tel. testd pared, solidd, ovato-subtrig ond , sw6~ 
cequilaterali , nit idd, candidd, sublavigatd , temissime concent rich 
striatd ; margine ventrali antice arcuato , postice subito sursiim 
acclinante; dorsali utrinque vakil declivi, oaft'cS convexo, postice 
elongate, subrecto ; fafcr# antico paululhm breviore, suhveniricoso, 
rotundato; postico compresso, rostrate; extremitate postied sub- 
acuminatd; natibus prominentilms; jlexurd ventrali costdque «m- 
bonali subinconspicuis; Ugamento minima, infosso; superjicio in - 
sferwd ; dentibus lateralibus distinctis, subapproximatis , 

submquidistantibus . Long. 0*30 ; lat. 0'40 poll. 

JTdL Catbalonga, isle of Samar; ten fathoms, soft mud. 

A stout little shell, possessing the general contour of a Necera, and 
not easily to be confused with any species of this genus. 

Tellina nux, Tel. testd obovali, subincequivalvi, submquUaterali, 
tenui, convexd subventricosd , nitidd , subkevigatd aul inferno 

concentric"e subsiriatd, intus extusque albidd , umbonibus hyalinis et 
fulvis ; margine ventrali subarcuato , dorsad utrinque convexo, satis 
et mqualiter declivi / extremitate postied obtusd , aitmuntd; liga- 
mento angustissimo, infosso; natibus obtusis; fiexurd distinetd ,* 
cosjfd umbonali inconspicud; dentibus lateralibus distinctis , antico 
paululim propinqmore. Long. 0'50; lat, 0*75 poll. 

JEfeA St. Nicholas, Zebu; sandy mud, four fathoms. 

More oval than the three succeeding closely allied species. 

■ Tellina finuitis. jFW. testd pared, rotunduio-ovali, tenui, suhhuequi- 

v : mlvi, submquUaterali, nitidd, convexd ant subventricosd, intus ex¬ 
tusque albidd (farms inmrmtd ), Imigatd (namunquam concentrkc 
subsiriatd ); margine ventrali arcuato, dorsali utrinque convexo 
et submqualiter declivi ; extremitate postied obtusd; jlexurd di~ 

; stinetd -;' natibus minimis ; cosjfd umbonali feds obsoletd; Ugamento 
angustissimo, infosso; dentibus ut in T. mice. Long. 0*50; 
lat. 0*60 poll. * 

-HhS. St. Nicholas, Zebu. 

By its more orbicular outline it may be distinguished from raw# 
and casta. It is still more closely allied to rohusta 3 but its tenuity. 
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more obtuse binder extremity, and the greater convexity and less 
sudden slope of the dorsal edges, suffice for its separation.' 

? I eivlina no bust a. Tel. testa pared, r otundat o -su btrigond, soli eld, 
subindiquivaIvi, subcequilaterali , ventricosd , nitidd, aut albo-flaves - 
cento 9 aut pallida rosctccd, subl&vigatd (plerumque informs remote 
suhstnatd); margme ventrali valde arcuato, dorsali utrinqne sub- 
recto el valde declivi; latere postico attenuate, ferb subrostraio, 
ad extremitatem acuminato; ligamento angustissimo, infosso; na- 
lib us (list metis, prominentibus > <?£ recife incurvaiis ; umbonibus 
Imnidk; fleimrd distinctd; costit umbonali fere obsoletd ; 

; superficie internd, plerumque sub umbonibus, flavidd aut 
rosed; dentibus ut in T. nuce. Long. 0*70; lat. O’80 poll. 

Huh, Isle of Annaa, South Seas, and isle of Burias, Philippines; 
sandy mud, low water. 

Is closely allied to 7iux, pinguis and casta, but of a stouter tex¬ 
ture even in the youngest individuals. The ligamental edge being 
nearly straight, easily separates it from pinguis, where it is decidedly 
convex. 

Tkllina casta. Tel. testd obovali, tenuissimd, subincequivalvi , 
siihtfqnilutcrali, pellucidd, convexd, nitidd, extus intusque candidd, 
[(evigald; margme ventrali maxima arcuate; dorsali utrinqne-sub- 
recto, svfaequaliter satisque declivi; extremitate postied angustd, 
bumgulatd; ligamento angustissimo, subinfosso; natibus acutis; 
flemrd ventrali costdque umbonali distinctis ; dentibus ut in T. 
mice. Long. 0*86 ; lat. 0*48 poll. 

Hah , Singapore; sandy mud. 

Bears some resemblance to T. mix, but the shape is less broad, 
the ventral edge decidedly arcuated, the dorsal edges less convex and 
shorter, and the umbones colourless. 

Tkllina Discus. Tel. testd T. Remiei simillmd , sed subobUqmt et 
snick conccntricis valde irregularibus, vixque continuis; natibus 
hand recte incurvaiis; margine postico dorsali elevatiore, cmtico 
dorsali, prope nates prominulas subincurvato; umbonibus l<evi- 
gaits; extremitate postied angulatd. Long. 2*75 ; lat. 3 poll. 

Hub. Isle of Mindanao; on reefs, in coarse sand. 

Tkllina cvrknoidea. Tel. testd sub orbicular i, solidiusculd, in- 
mquivalvi, valdb inccquilateraU, subventricosd, sordide albd (intus, 
sub umbonibus, purpured), concentric^ costellatd; striis minutis 

■ oblique radiantibus, costellas confertas postied decussantibus 
■ margme ventrali arcuate; dorsali utrinque valde et subrecte declivi , 

' anticb hrevi, postice tongiore; latere antko breviore, obtuse rotun- 
ditto; extremiiate postied obtusd , paululum attenuatd; natibus 
prominentibus; Imuld distinctd; ligamento infosso; flexurd cos¬ 
tdque umbonali obsoletksmis j dentibus lateralibus parvis, distme¬ 
tis, sttbaquidistantihus. Long. 0*60; lat. 0* 70, 

Hah . St. Nicholas, isle of Zebu; sandy mud, low water. 

In external appearance bears much resemblance to a Cyrena, 
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BOTANICAL SOCIETY OP LONDON. 

Sept, 6, 1844.— J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Mr. T. Ingall presented a specimen of Teucrmm Botrys found in 
August last in a stony Held at the back of Box Hill, between Brock- 
liam and the upper part of Headley Lane. 

Read “ Dr. Taylor's descriptions of some new Musei and Lichenes 
from the Australian colonies, namely, Dicrammi Menzwm, Bryum 
leptot'hecvum, Bartrama tenuis , Ilypnum excavatum , Usnea scabrida 
and Parmelia tiibularis all of Taylor’s MBS. 

Oct. 4.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Read A General Description of the Botany, Climate and Physi¬ 
cal Geography of the neighbourhood of Embleton in Northumber¬ 
land ; drawn up by Robert Embleton, Esq. in illustration of a Local 
Herbarium of the district, collected for the Society by the same gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Nov. 1.—J, Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Read “ Notice of the discovery of Galium Vaillantii near Saffron 
Walden, Essex, by G. S. Gibson, Esq.” Specimens were presented. 

Nov. 29.—Eighth Anniversary Meeting. 

J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 

From the report of the Council it appeared that seventeen mem¬ 
bers had been elected since the last Anniversary, and that the 
Society now consisted of 173 members; at which a ballot took place 
for the Council for the ensuing year, when the Chairman was re¬ 
elected President, and he nominated E. Douhleday, Esq., F.L.S., 
and Dr. Bossey, Vice-Presidents. Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. G. E. 
Dennes, and Mr. T. Sansom, were respectively re-elected Treasurer, 
Secretary and Librarian. 

Dec. 6.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Dr. Dewar presented specimens of Cardans setosus, discovered by 
himself in July last, three miles from Dunfermline, Fifeshire. This 
being a plant of Eastern Europe, and apparently hitherto unknown 
on the western coasts, there seems- much probability that the seed 
has been accidentally imported from Russia. Its nearest ally in, 
Britain is C# arvensls, 

Mr# Thomas Bentall presented specimens of (Emmthe jhmatilis 
(of Coleman), collected by himself in the river, near Halstead, Essex, 
in July. 

The Rev, W. It. Crotch presented specimens of HeUmthemum 
Breweri (Planchon), collected in the long-known locality of Holy- 
head Mountain,. Anglesea. This .species has hitherto been confused 
with H. guttatum by all British botanists, but is figured ns an un- 
described species in the 1 London Journal of Botany ’ for November 
1844, and explanations are given in the succeeding number of the 
same, periodical. - The, true H. guttatum , from-the South of France, 
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was shown to be quite a different plant, by specimens laid before the 
Society* 

Mr. Hewett Watson called the attention of the Society to a series 
of specimens in illustration of the three species of (Enanthe described 
by Mr. Ball, in the ‘ Annals of Natural History/ under the names of 
pimpinelloides, Lachenalii and silaifolia . Mr. Watson stated that 
these species had been confused and misnamed by Hudson and 
Smith, and that most succeeding botanists had in consequence been 
misled about them ; the error and confusion being greatly increased 
by the want of root and fruit on. specimens collected for herbaria. 
He considered ■ that Mr. Lees was the first English botanist who 
correctly understood the true pimpinelloides . Mr. Bahington next 
rightly determined the Lachenalii ; and lastly, Mr. Ball, contrasting 
these two plants with the peucedanifolia of Smith, showed clearly 
enough that three indigenous species had been confused into two 
only, on account of no single botanist being sufficiently acquainted 
with all three. Specimens sent to the Society by the Rev. A. Bloxam, 
Mr. Lees, Mr. G. S. Gibson and Mr. Th waites, with others collected 
by Mr. Watson himself, illustrated the three species clearly; except 
that the early radical leaves and perfectly mature fruit of Smith's 
peucedanifolia were still wanting. Mr. Watson, however, suspected 
that Mr, Ball’s name of silaifolia was equally incorrect as Smith's 
name of peucedanifolia* and not knowing any other described species 
to winch Smith’s plant could be referred, he adopted the name of 
(Enanthe Smithii ; to be temporary or permanent, as occasion might 
require. 

The following is an abbreviation of the specific characters proposed 
for the species;— 

1, (E, pimpinelloides, Linn. Tubers oval or snbsplierical, con¬ 
nected with the stem by a slender peduncle. Fruit cylindrical, 
about as broad as the calyx, callous at the base, not contracted. 

2, GL Lachenalii , GmeL Tubers elongated and slender, clavate, 
fusiform or subcylindrical, gradually enlarging from the base of the 
stem, without any distinct peduncle. Fruit oblong or turbinate, 
broader than the calyx, contracted, and without callosity at base. 

3, » (1L Smitkii, H. Wats. Tubers short and thick, clavate, fusi¬ 
form or oblong, sessile at the base of the stem. Fruit cylindrical, 
scarcely so broad as the calyx, callous at the base, not. contracted. 

UROhoenCAh society . 

May 29,—-The Rev. Professor Sedgwick read.the conclusion of 
his 44 Memoirs on .the..Geology of North Wales/’ 

; June 1.2.— ( The following papers were read 

JL ** On Fluorine in Bones, its Source and its Application to the 
ascertainment of Geological Time.” By Mr. J. Middleton. ^ .. 

The author having analysed and determined the amount of fluoride 
of calcium in recent hone, in that of an ancient Greek, of a mummy, 
and in the bones of fossil vertebrata from the Siwalic hills, found 
. the proportions'’increase according to the age. .. He instituted a se- 
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ries of experiments on aqueous deposits of different kinds and ages, 
and found fluorine also present in them, with a single exception. 
He refers its presence in bones to deposition from fluids, and hence 
accounts for its great abundance in fossil bones, which had long been 
exposed to aqueous infiltration. 

2. <ff On the Cliffs of Northern Drift on the Coast of Norfolk be¬ 
tween Weybourne and Happisburgh.” By Mr. J. Trimmer. 

The author describes such changes as have occurred along the line 
of cliffs between Weybourne and Happisburgh since Mr. Lyell’s visit 
in 1840. He gives an account of the present state of the pinnacle 
of chalk at Old Hythe point, and holds with Mr. Lyell, that it Is 
separated from the fundamental chalk by the ferruginous breccia of 
the crag. The southern mass of chalk near Trimmingham has been 
greatly reduced. The author's observations lead him to conclude 
that the till and freshwater deposit between Mundesley and Trim¬ 
mingham are so interlaced as to indicate that they were In part 
contemporaneous. He regards the northern drift containing shells 
as having been transported on ice, but as differing materially from 
ordinary raised beaches. Mr. Trimmer concludes from the pheno¬ 
mena exhibited at Happisburgh, that the land on which the elephant 
and hippopotamus lived was submerged beneath an icy sea, and that 
there was an antecedent conversion of a sea-bottom, the Norwich 
crag, into a. terrestrial surface. 

3. A letter was read from Mr. Jeffreys of Swansea, to the Itev. Dr. 
Buckland, describing several raised sea-bottoms, forming platforms 
on the shores of Loch Carron and the neighbouring coast of Scot¬ 
land, some of them fifty feet and more above high-water mark, con¬ 
taining shells similar to those found living in the neighbouring sea. 

June 26.—The following papers were read 

1. f* Notice of the Tertiary Deposits in the South of Spain.” By 
Mr. Smith of Jordan Hill. 

The author has found a tertiary deposit bordering the Bay of 
Gibraltar. This agrees in its fossils with those observed by Colonel 
Silvertop in Murcia and Granada. Mr. Smith has found similar 
beds at Cadiz, and between Xeres and Seville. All these deposits 
agree with those of Malta and Lisbon, and belong to a great expanse 
of miocene tertiary, which runs from Greece to the Straits of Gibral¬ 
tar, and the shores of Portugal, and from Malta to Vienna. 

■ 2. “ On the Stonesfield Slate of the Cotteswold Hills.” By Mr, 
Buckman and the Rev. P. B. Brodie.' 

. The Stonesfield slate in the Cotteswold range occupies an area of 
more than fifty miles. It is identical in lithological and palaeonto¬ 
logical' characters with: that at Stonesfield, It is so intermixed with 
as scarcely to be separable from the ragstone, and hence the authors 
conclude that it is a part of the great oolitic formation, and was de¬ 
posited by the same sea in which the great oolite itself was formed, 
and owed its origin to certain mixed conditions arising from the in¬ 
flux of rivers into an^ ocean interspersed with numerous scattered 
islands, abounding with a luxuriant vegetation, and inhabited by 
numerous terrestrial animals; which view, they hold, is borne out 
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by the quantity of plants which occur throughout the Stonesfield 
slate heels,, and also from,the relics of land animals, such as,the Di» 
delphis and Pterodactylus. The clays which lie, upon the slate may 
possibly represent the Bradford clay, or if not, are the equivalents of 
certain clay beds, containing Apiocrinites, which in Wiltshire separate 
the firestone from a lower stratum of freestone of a coarser texture. 

8* “ Description of a Fossil Bay from Mount Lebanon. 59 By Sir 
Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., MVP, 

The author describes a new and most remarkable fossil fish brought 
from Syria by Capt. Graves, R.N. It is a true ray, much resembling 
those of the present period, but entirely surrounded by a broad flexi¬ 
ble cartilagino-membranous fin. The skin appears to have been 
smooth, and there are no traces of dermal spines, tubercles, or de¬ 
fensive weapons. From its apparent helplessness, Sir Philip Eger¬ 
ton conjectures that it was probably armed like the torpedo, to which 
it is in some respects allied, with an electrical apparatus. He names 
it Cyclobat is oligodactylus . 

4, ** Description of some New Species of Fossil Fish, from the 
Oxford Clay of Christ Ian- M afford, 5J By Sir Philip Grey Egerton, 
.Bart,, M.P* 

Three new species are described in this communication, the Lepi- 
dotus macrocMrm , the Leptolepis macrophtkalmus, and the Aspidorhyn- 
,dms enodus . They were procured by the Marquis of Northampton 
and Mr. Pratt. 

5. ** On certain Cal car eo- c or n eons Bodies found in the Outer 
Chambers: of Ammonites, 55 ’ By Mr. H. E. Strickland. 

These bodies are semicircular, very thin, slightly concave plates, 
•usually corneous, sometimes more or less calcareous. Mr. Strickland 
regards them as having formed laminar appendages to the animals 
of the Ammonites, adapted to discharge some unascertained function. 
They resemble the two expanded valves of Aptychus , soldered toge¬ 
ther ; and the author considers them as allied to that fossil, to which 
he attributes a similar origin. 

November G.—First Meeting of the Session. The President, Mr. 
Warburton, in the Chair* A paper was read entitled ,f Observations 
on the Geology of some parts of Tuscany/ 9 by Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
M.P., Sec* G.S. 

One of the principal features of the district examined by the 
author, is the existence of three distinct mountain ridges, extending 
from NVWVto SJL by S, parallel ".to. the direction of the main chain 
of the Apennines, and all belonging to the cretaceous system. The 
valleys between these ranges, are filled with tertiary deposits* -Second¬ 
ary formations form the greater,, .part of the mountainous district of 
Tuscany, consisting of beds of sandstone, indurated marls and shales, 
and compact gray lithographic limestone or scaglfa. These some¬ 
times alternate with each other, and are variously developed in dif- 
ferent localities. Fossils are rare in all of them. The tertiary for¬ 
mations are both marine and freshwater. The marine tertiaries at¬ 
tain a height of nearly 1800 feet in the basin of Volterra, where 
they consist of beds of blue marl' and sandy limestones, capped by 
Ami, §* May, Ndlist* VoL xiv. SuppL 2> M , . 
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shelly limestone. Marine shells are frequent in some of these beds, 
of which the blue marl is the most extensive, attaining in the locality 
referred to a thickness of nearly 1000 feet.. Selenite abounds in part 
of it; also beds of rock-salt and alabaster, extensively worked, the 
mines of the latter by means of regularly constructed mining galle¬ 
ries. The other marine tertiary districts are those of Leghorn, Pog- 
gebonzi, Sienna, and Val de Chiana* Freshwater tertiaries were 
noticed in two localities, forming limestones as compact and having 
the aspect of scaglia, but well characterized by their peculiar organic 
remains. Extensive post-tertiary formations of calctuff occur in the 
valley of the Staggia and of Elsa, and the beds are in places more 
than 100 feet thick. The rock called “Gabbro Rosso 58 by Savi, 
Mr. Hamilton considers as a metamorphic rock derived from the 
altered marls and sandstones of the secondary formation, acted on 
by the protrusion of igneous rocks of the serpentine class. At the 
junction of the Serpentine and Gabbro at Monte Oatiai is found 
copper ore (a sulphuret) extensively worked. Besides the serpen¬ 
tine, the quasi-trachytic rock called Selagite, and the basalts of Radi- 
cofani, are among the igneous rocks of the district. The author con¬ 
cludes with an account of the remarkable boracic acid works at 
Monte Cerboli, and of the phenomena connected with them. 


; ' MISCELLANEOUS. 

HBLIANTHEMXJM GUTTATUM, MILL. 

In No. 36. of the ‘London Journal of Botany/ Dr. Flanchon has 
shown that the true H. guttatum has not as yet been recorded as a 
native of Britain, the plant of Jersey and Alderney being truly it, 
but that of Anglesea proving to be a distinct species. I possess a 
specimen of the true J:L guttatum, gathered by Miss H. Townsend at 
Three-castle Head near Crookhaven, in the county of Cork, one of 
the extreme south-western points of Ireland, and thus restore it to 
its place in the British flora, of which it has only just been deprived. 
The Anglesea plant, called II. Breweri by Dr. Planchon, has brae- 
teated pedicels and obovate lower leaves, but II. guttatum has no 
bracts and oblong-lanceolate leaves. It is singular that all our bo¬ 
tanists should have overlooked these very obvious distinctions, but 
probably the extreme rarity of the plants and the small and usually 
imperfect state of the specimens from Anglesea may somewhat ac¬ 
count for it.—C. C. B, 

ELATXNE HEXANDBA AND HYDROMPEB. 

I find that I have fallen into a mistake concerning the discovery 
of these plants in Surrey. Mr. Newnham does not claim their dis¬ 
covery, which I am informed is due to Mr. Walter Reeves,—<XO. IL 

PE3DICELLINA KCHINATA, 

A zoophyte, new to Britain, the PediceUim ccMnatn of Bars, is 
found in considerable abundance in some localities near low-water 
mark at St. Andrew’s .—Proceedings of ike St* Andrew's Lit , ami 
PEL Soc. Nov. 1844. 
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Carices of Middle Europe, arrangement 
of the, 355. 

Cautley, Cajpt., on fossil .remains of Ano- 
plothcriuni and of two s pecies of giraffe, 
145 ; on tile Colossochclys Atlas, 501. 
Cephalopoda, on the classification of the 
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Cercopis, new species of, 420. 
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Cicada, new species of, 426, 

Cicihdela, new species of, 454. 
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gicai history of the, 501. 
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Copris, new species of, 218. 
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Cosmarium, on the British species of, 391. 
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Ctenodus Labillardieri, observations on, 
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Morton, Dr. S. on a supposed new 
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Natica, new species of, 186. 
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Keritina, new species of, 131. 
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genus, 3. 
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Oxyurus, on the Irish species of, 478. 
Paeuvia, characters of the genus, 220. 
Papilio, how. species of, 415. 

Parry, Capt. F., on some new Colcoptera 
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Pavou, J., notice of the late, 296. 
Pavonaria, new species of, 418. 
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Pfeiffer, Dr. L., on a new species of Cns- 
cuta, 147. 
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the, 28, 226, 342. 

Phoxichilus, on the characters of, 2. 
Pieris, new species of, 421. 
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Pomatoceros, on the species of, 159. 
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Procris, new species of, 221. 
Protuk, on the species of, 160. 
Psittaeus, new species of, 452. 
Psophodes, new species of, 363. 


Psygmobranclius, on the species of, 161. 
IHcrochilus, description of the new genus, 


Ptcroglossus, new species of, 62. 
Pteromalus, new species of, 182, 330. 
Pycnogonum, on the characters of, 1, 
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Haifa, J., on the British Desmidiese, 187, 
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Savage, Dr, T. S„ on the habits of Py¬ 
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